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— Veniam  petimu  sque  damusqye  vidssiin, 

HOK.    ARS.  POST.  il. 

The  mutual  complaints  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gold,  which 
have  been  communicated  in  a  former  paper,  together 
with  some  complaints  of  similar  family  distresses, 
which  I  have  received  from  other  correspondents, 
often  remind  me  of  the  happy  effects  which  my 
friends  Horatio  and  Emilia  have  experienced  from 
an  opposite  temper  and  conduct. 

Horatio,  though  he  obtained  a  very  liberal  educa- 
tion, lived  till  the  age  of  twenty-five  almost  entirely 
in  the  country.  The  small  fortune  which  he  inhe- 
rited from  his  father  being  about  this  time  increased 
by  his  succeeding  to  a  distant  relation,  he  afterwards 
spent  some  years  in  this  city,  in  London,  and  in 
making  the  usual  tour  on  the  continent. 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  married  the  young  and 
beautiful  Emilia,  to  whom  he  had  become  warmly 
attached,  not  so  much  on  account  of  her  beauty,  as 
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from  an  expression  of  a  sweet,  though  lively  temper, 
which  marked  her  countenance — which,  when  ad- 
mitted to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  he  found 
to  be  justified  by  her  conversation  and  manners. 

Emilia's  father  was  addicted  to  pleasure  and  ex- 
pense, and  her  mother,  though  more  accomplished, 
of  a  similar  disposition.  In  their  family,  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  a  life  of  more  than  ordinary 
gaiety. 

Though  Horatio  felt,  In  all  its  extent,  that  pas- 
sion which  is  nowise  favourable  to  a  just  estimation 
of  character,  these  circumstances  had  not  escaped 
his  notice,  and  he  failed  not  to  observe  that  Emilia 
had  acquired  a  stronger  attachment  to  the  pleasures 
of  a  town  life,  than  was  either  right  in  itself,  or 
agreeable  to  that  preference  for  domestic  society, 
and  the  quiet  of  a  country  life,  which  he  had  always 
felt,  and  which  he  still  wished  to  gratify. 

In  place,  however,  of  acquainting  Emilia  with  his 
taste  in  these  particulars,  he  judged  it  better  to  let 
her  enjoy  that  style  of  life  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed,  not  doubting,  from  the  natural  good 
sense  and  sweetness  of  her  disposition,  that  her  own 
taste  might  gradually  be  corrected ;  and  that  as  his 
should  from  time  to  time  fall  under  her  observation, 
It  might  contribute  to  the  change. 

He  took  up  his  residence,  tnerefore,  in  town ; 
and,  though  Emilia  went  into  company,  and  fre- 
quented public  places  more  than  he  could  have 
wished,  he  complied  with  her  inclination  in  these 
particulars,  partook  of  her  amusements  when  he 
was  not  necessarily  engaged,  and,  when  he  did  so, 
carefully  avoided  betraying  that  indifference  or  dis- 
gust which  he  often  felt.  » 

While  Horatio,  however,  gave  way  to  the  taste 
of  Emilia,  he  never  lost  the  inclination,  nor  neglect- 
.  «d  the  means,  of  refonning  it. 
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Amidst  the  gaietj  to  which  she  had  been  accut- 
toroed,  Emilia  had  early  formed  a  taste  for  the  ele- 
gant writers  both  of  this  country  and  of  France  ; 
and  the  same  sensibility  and  delicacy  of  mind,  which 
led  her  to  admire  them,  made  her  no  less  sensible  of 
the  beauties  of  a  polished  and  refined  conversation. 
It  was  this  which  had  first  gained  the  affections  of 
Horatio ;  it  was  to  this  he  trusted  for  effecting  the 
reformation  he  desired. 

He  was  at  pains,  therefore,  to  cultivate  and  en- 
courage this  literary  taste  in  Emilia.  He  frequently 
took  occasion  to  turn  the  conversation  to  subjects 
of  literature,  and  to  dwell  on  the  beauties,  or  men- 
tion the  striking  passages,  of  this  or  that  author  ; 
and  would  oflen  engage  Emilia  in  a  fine  poem,  an 
affecting  tragedy,  or  an  interesting  novel>  when,  but 
for  that  circumstance,  she  would  have  been  exhaust- 
ing  her  spirits  at  a  ball,  or  wasting  the  night  at  cards. 

Nor  was  he  less  studious  in  forming  her  taste  for 
company  than  for  books.  Though  he  had  never 
aimed  at  an  extensive  acquaintance,  Horatio  enjoy- 
ed the  friendship  of  several  persons  of  both  sexes 
endowed  with  those  elegant  manners,  and  that  de- 
licate and  cultivated  understanding,  which  render 
conversation  at  once  agreeable  and  instructive. 

Of  these  friends  he  frequently  formed  parties  at 
his  house.  Emilia,  who  had  the  same  disposition 
to  oblige,  which  she,  on  all  occasions,  experienced 
from  him,  was  happy  to  indulge  his  inclinations  in 
this  particular ;  and»  as  she  was  well  qualified  to 
bear  a  part  in  their  conversation,  and  of  a  mind 
highly  sensible  of  its  charms,  these  parties  gradually 
became  more  and  more  agreeable  to  her. 

In  this  manner,  her  books,  the  conversation  of  se- 
lect companies,  and  the  care  of  her  children,  which 
fioon  became  a  most  endearing  ofiice  to  the  tender 
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and  feeling  heart  of  Emilia,  furnished  her  with  a 
variety  of  domestic  occupations;  and,  as  these  gra^ 
dually  led  her  to  go  less  into  mixed  company  and 
public  amusements,  she  began  to  lose  her  habitual 
relish  for  them.  As  she  easily  observed  how  agree- 
able this  change  was  to  the  taste  of  Horatio,  that 
circumstance  gave  her  mind  more  and  more  a  do- 
mestic turn. 

The  same  delicacy  from  which  he  at  first  gave 
way  to  her  taste  for  company  and  public  amuse- 
ments, made  Horatio  avoid  showing  that  preference 
which  he  entertained  for  a  country  life. 

For  some  time,  he  was  entirely  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject. Though  he  now  and  then  made  excursions  to 
the  country,  it  was  only  occasionally  when  his  busi- 
ness rendered  it  necessary;  and,  though  Emilia  could 
not  but  observe  that  the  manner  in  which  he  passed 
his  time  there,  in  adding  to  the  beauties  of  his  place, 
and  in  an  easy  intercourse  with  a  few  neighboui-s, 
was  highly  agreeable  to  him ;  he  never  expressed 
an  inclination  of  fixing  his  general  residence  in  the 
country,  or  even  of  her  accompanying  him  in  his 
occasional  visits  to  Kosedale. 

His  visits  became,  however,  gradually  more  fre- 
quent ;  and,  as  they  generally  continued  for  some 
wceks^  those  little  absences  gave  a  sort  of  pain  to 
Emilia,  to  whom  no  society  was  now  so  agreeable 
as  that  of  Horatio ;  she  became  desirous  of  accom- 
panying him  to  the  country. 

Their  first  visits  were  short,  and  at  considerable 
intervals;  but  as  he  omitted  no  means  of  rendering 
them  agreeable  to  her,  she  seldom  left  it  without 
regret  and  was  often  the  first  to  propose  their  re- 
turn. 

At  length  Emilia,  who  now  observed  that  her 
husband  was  no  where  so  happy  as  in  the  country, 
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and  had  herself  come  to  feel  the  same  predilection 
for  the  calm  cheerfulness  and  innocent  amusements 
of  a  country  life,  took  occasion  to  acquaint  him 
with  this  change  in  her  sentiments,  and  to  express 
the  same  inclination,  which,  she  was  persuaded,  he 
entertained,  of  abandoning  a  town-life,  and  fixing 
their  constant  residence  at  Rosedale. 

A  proposal  so  agreeable  to  Horatio  was  readily 
complied  with  ;  and  Emilia  and  he  have  ever  since 
passed  their  time  in  that  delightful  retreat,  occupied 
with  the  education  of  their  children,  the  improve- 
ment of  their  place,  and  the  society  of  a  few  friends, 
equally  happy  in  themselves,  and  beloved  by  all 
around  them. 

Thus  has  Horatio,  the  gentleness  of  whose  mind 
is  equal  to  the  strength  of  his  understanding,  by  a 
prudent  as  well  as  delicate  complacency,  gradually 
effected  that  change  which  an  opposite  conduct 
might  have  failed  of  producing ;  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  would  probably  have  been  the  source  of 
mutual  chagrin,  and  rendered  both  him  and  his  wife 
unhappy. 

Nor  was  the  reformation  solely  on  her  part.  By 
leading  him  to  partake  in  company  and  amusements, 
Emilia  was  the  means  of  correcting  the  natural  re- 
serve of  Horatio's  manner ;  and  as  the  example  of 
his  plain  though  animated  conversation  led  her  some- 
times to  moderate  the  vivacity  and  sprightliness  of 
hers,  which  sometimes  approached  towards  levity  ; 
so  her  vivacity  communicated  an  agreeable  gaiety 
and  cheerfulness  to  the  discourse  of  Horatio. 

If,  in  the  above  account,  I  have  pointed  out  more 
strongly  the  effects  of  complacency  in  Horatio  than 
in  Emilia,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  this  vir- 
tue is  much  seldomer  to  be  met  with  in  the  one  sex 
than  the  other.     A  certain  pride  attends  the  firm- 
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ness  of  men,  which  makes  it  generally  much  more 
difficult  for  them  to  acquire  this  complacency  of 
temper,  which  it  always  requires  much  discipline, 
and  often  the  rod  of  adversity  and  disappointment, 
to  subdue. 

If  men  truly  possess  that  superiority  of  under- 
standing over  women,  which  some  of  them  seem  to 
suppose,  surely  this  use  of  it  is  equally  ungenerous 
and  imprudent.  They  would,  I  imagine,  show  that 
superiority  much  more  effectually,  in  endeavouring 
to  imitate  the  amiable  gentleness  of  the  female  cha- 
racter, and  to  acquire,  from  a  sense  of  its  propriety, 
a  virtue,  for  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the 
other  sex  is  more  indebted  to  their  original  consti- 
tution. 

If  women,  as  we  sometimes  allege,  are  too  apt 
to  connect  the  idea  of  pride,  and  hardness  of  man- 
ners, with  that  of  knowledge  and  ability,  and,  on 
that  account,  often  show  a  preference  to  more  su- 
perficial accomplishments ;  the  men,  who  value 
themselves  for  knowledge  and  abilities,  ought  to 
look  into  their  own  conduct  for  the  cause,  and, 
imitating  the  behaviour  of  Horatio,  endeavour  to 
show  that  a  man's  feelings  need  not  be  the  less  de- 
dicate for  being  under  the  direction  of  a  sound 
judgement;  and  that  he  who  best  knows  the  female 
character,  and  will  put  the  highest  value  on  its  ex- 
cellence, is  also  the  most  likely  to  make  allowance 
for  a  difference  of  taste,  and  to  bear  with  those 
little  weaknesses  with  which  he  knows  all  human 
excellence  to  be  often  accompanied. 
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Ex  otio  plus  negotii  qu^  €x  negotio  htUtemus* 

YXT.  SCHOL.  AD  XKKIUH  IK  IPUIGKK. 

**  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MIRROR. 


**  SIR, 


**  I  AM  one  of  that  numerous  tribe  of  men,  whom 
your  predecessor,  the  Spectator,  has  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  Loungers,  an  innocent,  harm- 
less, race,  who  are  remarkable  for  no  one  offensive 
quality,  except  a  mortal  antipathy  at  Time ;  which, 
as  that  author  says,  and  we  are  willing  to  allow,  we 
study  all  possible  means  of  killing  and  destroying. 
This  confession.  Sir,  of  one  particular  species  of 
malevolence  we  are  not  at  all  ashamed  to  make, 
since  the  persecution  of  our  adversary  is  so  avowed 
and  notorious,  as  fully  to  justify  every  kind  of  re- 
venge which  we  can  meditate.  We  consider  Time, 
Sir,  as  a  sort  of  incubus,  or  day  night-mare,  a  malig- 
nant being,  who,  like  the  old  man  of  the  sea,  in  the 
Arabian  Tales,  fastens  himself  upon  our  shoulders, 
presses  with  intolerable  weight,  and  sticks  so  close, 
that  oftentimes  an  unhappy  victim  of  his  malice  is 
fain  to  rid  himself  of  his  oppressor  at  the  expense 
of  his  life.  It  is  not  then  surprising  that  it  should 
be  the  constant  study  of  us,  who  are  infested  by 
this  monster,  to  try  every  probable  scheme  for  his 
destruction. 

"  Now,  Sir,  as  in  a  long-continued  war,  the  mili- 
tary genius  is  sharpened  by  exercise,  destructive 
inventions  arc  multiplied,  and  a  variety  of  artful 
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dispositions,  manoeuvres,  and  stratagems,  are  found 
out,  which  the  great  masters  of  the  science,  Folard, 
Puy-Segur,  and  Saxe,  are  careful  to  record  for  the 
benefit  of  belligerent  posterity ;  so  I,  in  like  man- 
ner, who  for  many  years  have  maintained  an  ob- 
stinate warfare  with  my  mortal  enemy,  have  not 
only  put  in  practice  .all  the  common  and  most  ap- 
proved modes  of  attack  and  defence,  so  as  pre- 
cisely to  ascertain  the  respective  merit  of  each,  but 
I  flatter  myself  with  having  discovered  several  art- 
ful devices  and  ingenious  plans,  which  sufficiently 
prove  my  own  masterly  skill  in  the  science,  and 
which  I  can  recommend  to  the  practice  of  my  bro- 
ther-loungers, from  repeated  experience  of  their 
efficacy. 

'*  I  have  made  so  great  a  proficiency  in  this  useful 
art,  that  it  was  for  several  years  a  darling  project  of 
mine  to  digest  my  knowledge  into  a  regular  system ; 
but  when,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  creat  design,  I 
had  ^ot  the  length  of  forming  a  complete  title-page^ 
and  had  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the  plan 
and  arrangement  of  the  work,  I  found  a  necessity  of 
abandoning  my  project,  from  the  immense  variety 
of  matter  which  presented  itself  to  my  view,  as  well 
as  from  an  unhappy  infirmity  under  which  I  have 
laboured  from  my  youth,  a  sort  of  lethargic  dis- 
order, which  totally  unfits  me  for  reading  or  writ- 
ing more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 

*^  But,  Sir,  that  the  world  may  not  be  entirely  de- 
prived of  the  fruits  of  my  talents  and  experience,  I 
nave  determined  to  send^ou  some  of  my  detached 
notes,  and  a  few  observations  occasionally  set  down 
as  materials,  while  the  work  I  have  mentioned  was 
in  contemplation.  These,  Sir,  as  you  seem  to  have  a 
pretty  turn  for  writing,  you  may,  in  your  own  way 
of  periodical  speculations,  enlarge  and  improve 
upon ;  or,  if  you  should  think  proper  to  follow  out 
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my  design  of  a  complete  treatise  on  the  subject, 
you  have  my  full  permission. 

•*  The  philosophers  say,  Cogito,  ergo  sum. — I 
think,  therefore  1  exist.  Now,  as  the  sense  of  our 
own  existence  is  the  most  disagreeable  of  a))  re- 
flections to  us  lounging  philosophers,  it  follows  that, 
in  order  to  rid  ourselves  of  that  most  uneasy  sensa-- 
tion,  we  must  endeavour,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
banish  all  thought. 

**  To  attain  this  important  end,  there  are  various 
means,  according  to  the  variety  of  tastes.  To  escape 
from  his  own  thoughts,,  one  lounger  betakes  him- 
self to  his  bottle,  another  to  the  gaming-table,  and 
a  third  to  a  mistress.  That  these  methods  are  fre- 
quently successful  must  be  presumed,  since  the 
greatest  adepts  so  generally  employ  them.  Never- 
theless, I  must  be  excused  for  hinting  a  very  few 
objections  which  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  my 
own  practice. 

'*  As  an  antidote  to  the  cares  of  life,  and  sovereign 
opiate  for  the  miseries  of  thought  and  reflection, 
there  is  no  medicine  which  has  acquired  an  equal 
reputation  with  a  flask  of  good  wine.  But  most 
opiates  serve  only  as  temporary  palliatives;  and 
some,  while  they  give  immediate  relief,  are  known 
to  increase  the  disease.  I  am  afraid  we  must  apply 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  bottle,  what,  with  a  slight 
alteration,  was  said  by  a  wise  ancient :  '  Joy  may 
endure  for  a  night,  but  heaviness,  too  surely,  cometh 
in  the  morning.' 

**  Gaming,  too,  though  a  very  genteel  occupa- 
tion, must  be  allowed  to  approach  rather  too  near 
to  the  drudgery  of  real  business.  The  labour  of 
thought  which  it  requires,  and  the  turbulence  of 
contending  passions,  are  certainly  inimical  to  that 
tranquil  indiflerence  in  which  we  loungers  place 
our  supreme  felicity. 
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^*  Although  I  am  well  acquainted  with  all  the  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  gallantry,  and  allow  them  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  weight,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that,  when  considered  with  a  view  to  our  fraternity, 
it  is  subject  to  many  inconveniences.  Even  under 
the  management  of  the  most  prudent,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  it  leads  to  situations  in  which  the  peace 
and  quiet  so  necessary  in  the  life  of  a  lounger  are 
disturbed  and  broken ;  or  leaves  him  in  others  Uiat 
render  the  presence  of  his  great  adversary.  Time, 
more  than  usually  irksome. 

*^  To  constitute  a  complete  lounger,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  be  a  man  of  taste.  Reading,  though, 
as  a  food,  it  is  gross  and  of  hard  digestion,  may  be 
taken,  with  much  advantage,  in  small  doses,  both  as 
a  cordial  and  as  an  opiate.  For  the  former  of  these 
purposes,  I  would  recommend  a  complete  set  of 
jest-books,  from  Joe  Miller,  and  the  Medley  of  Fun, 
down  to  Jonsoniana ;  for  the  latter,  most  of  the  new 
novels.  I  would  likewise  advise  the  taking  in  all 
the  magazines  and  reviews.  Those,  besides  the 
very  considerable  amusement  in  cutting  up  their 
leaves,  enable  a  gentleman,  by  the  most  compendi- 
ous means,  to  form  a  complete  judgement  of  any 
author  in  any  science,  and  to  decide  upon  his 
merits,  in  any  company,  with  that  proper  con- 
fidence which  represses  all  opposition  of  opinion. 

*^  An  ingenious  author  of  this  age*  has  lately  de- 
monstrated, that  it  is  possible  to  acquire  a  critical 
taste  in  any  of  the  fine  arts,  without  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  natural  genius;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  his  theory  is  proved  by  the  example  of  most  mo- 
dern critics.  Among  these  arts,  I  would  particularly 
recommend,  as  most  profitable  to  the  lounger,  the 

*  Mr.  Webb.    See  Pre&ce  to  his  Inquiry  into  the  Beauties  of 
Fainting,  &c. 
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acquisition  of  a  taste  in  music.  After  acquiring  a 
good  taste,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  a 
proficiency  in  the  practice  of  the  science ;  and  of 
this  the  advantage  is  very  great.  I  have  the  honour 
to  know  several  very  accomplished  gentlemen,  who, 
with  no  other  companion  tnan  their  violin,  are  able 
to  fiddle  away  a  complete  summer's  day  with  much 
comfort  and  delight, 

^*  The  occupations  I  have  hitherto  mentioned,  it 
¥rill  be  observed,  are  chiefly  of  the  domestic  kind. 
I  could  enumerate  a  variety  of  schemes  for  the  de- 
struction of  time  without  doors.  These,  however, 
are  so  generally  known,  that  it  were  superfluous  to 
dwell  upon  them.  In  the  morning,  the  political 
lounger  betakes  himself  to  his  coffee-house,  the  lite- 
rary lounger  to  his  bookseller's  shop,  the  saunterer 
to  the  public  walks,  the  dreamer  to  his  usual  occu- 
pation of  counting  the  sign-posts.  In  the  evening, 
clubs,  card- parties,  and  public  places,  furnish  a 
rendezvous  for  loungers  of  all  denominations. 

'*  Besides  these  I  have  already  mentioned,  I  could 
easily,  Sir,  communicate  a  variety  of  other  approved 
schemes  and  ingenious  devices :  but  I  shall,  for  the 
present,  content  myself  with  barely  hinting  at  one 
other  expedient,  though  I  am  aware  that  its  vul- 
garity will  not  permit  it  to  be  often  employed  by 
people  of  taste  and  fashion.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledeed,  that  the  most  effectual  of  all  methods  of 
killing  time,  is  by  serious  business  or  occupation. 
This  is  the  great  secret  by  which  many  thousands 
of  the  vulgar  herd  jog  on  through  life  with  much 
composure,  nay  even  seeming  satisfaction,  while 
those  who  constitute  the  polite  world  are  put  to  a 
variety  of  shifts  to  compass  what  the  others  attain 
without  seeking  after.  Now,  as  »  capital  painter 
may  sometimes  conceive  a  happy  idea  from  the 
daubing  of  a  sign-post,  so  the  lounger,  though  he 
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disdain  to  follow^  so  mean  an  example  as  that  of  the 
plodding  sons  of  industry,  may,  nevertheless  de- 
rive from  it  a  very  profitable  lesson.  When  any 
piece  of  business  necessarily  obtrudes  itsel  ,  let 
him  consider  that  it  would  be  highly  improv  dent 
to  despatch  or  execute  in  one  hour,  or  in  one  day, 
what,  with  a  little  prudent  management,  may  easily 
furnish  occupation  for  twenty.  Thus,  when  a 
lounger  begins  to  write  a  letter,  it  may  very  reason- 
ably employ  him  for  a  month,  the  ranging  of  his 
library  may  give  him  a  hurry  of  business  for  a  year, 
and  clearing  accounts  with  his  steward  is  the  work 
of  a  lifetime. 

"  These,  Sir,  are  a  few  of  the  materials  for  that 
great  design  above  mentioned,  from  which  it  is  easy 
to  form  a  judgement  both  of  the  copiousness  and 
importance  of  the  subject.  As  that  scheme,  how- 
ever, is  now  laid  aside,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending 
you  these  imperfect  hints,  in  hopes,  as  many  mo- 
dest authors  express  themselves,  that  they  maj 
prompt  an  exertion  of  genius  from  some  abler  pen 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
**  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  ESYCHUS. 

"  P.  S.  Your  correspondent,  in  your  14th  our 
ber,  seems  to  possess  many  of  the  talents  requisi 
for  such  an  undertaking,'* 
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Qidn  M  se  a  vulgo  et  scend  in  secreta  remSrant 

Virtus  Scipiad/B  et  mitis  sapierUia  IafU; 

Nv^ari  cum  illo,  et  disdncti  ludere,  donee 

Decoqueretur  dus^  soUtu^  hor.  sat.  ii.  1.71. 

I  HAVE  heard  a  story  of  an  eminent  philosopher 
who  was  invited  to  dine  and  spend  the  evening  with 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  for  learning  and 
genius  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Dinner  being 
over,  the  conversation  took  a  h'ght  and  easy  turn. 
While  a  cheerful  glass  went  round,  the  common 
topic  of  the  time,  the  joke  of  the  day,  or  the  occa- 
sional pleasantry  of  the  minute,  filled  up  their  dis- 
course. The  philosopher,  whose  mind  was  con- 
stantly occupied  with  abstract  studies  and  inquiries, 
took  little  share  in  the  conversation,  and  felt  no 
pleasure  in  it.  After  having  sat  a  considerable  time, 
one  of  the  company  proposed  that  they  should  take 
a  game  at  cards.  Although  they  played  for  a  trifle, 
the  philosopher  refused  to  join  in  the  party,  and  it 
was  made  up  without  him.  While  they  were  thus 
engaged,  he  retired  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  took 
out  his  pocket-book  and  pencil,  and  began  to  write. 
Upon  being  asked  what  he  was  writing,  he  answered 
that  he  had  conceived  high  expectations  of  the  in- 
struction and  entertainment  he  was  to  receive  from 
the  conversation  of  so  many  eminent  and  distin- 
guished men  ;  that  he  had  resolved,  before  he  came 
among  them,  to  take  notes  of  what  passed,  lest  he 
should  forget  it,  and  that  this  was  now  his  occupa- 

VOL.  XXIX,  c 
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tion.  The  company,  considering  the  manner  ia 
which  they  had  been  employed,  felt  the  rebuke, 
and  were  made  a  little  uneasy  by  it. 

People  may  think  differently  of  this  story.    I,  for 
my  part,  think  the  philosopher  to  blame,  and  that 
the  company  were  in  no  respect  the  objects  of  cen- 
sure.    I  have  long  been  of  opinion,  that  one  of  the  ■ 
most  important  lessons  to  be  learned  in  life,  is  that 
of  being  able  to  trifle  upon  occasion.  No  character 
can  possibly  be  more  contemptible  than  that  of  a 
talking,  empty,  giggling  fool,  who  is  incapable  of 
fixing  his  attention  upon  any  thing  that  is  import- 
ant, and  whose  mind,  like  a  microscope,  sees  only 
what  is  little,  and  takes  in  nothing  that  is  great. 
But  no  character  can  be  more  respectable  than  that 
of  a  man  of  talents,  whose  thoughts  are  oflen  em- 
ployed upon  the  great  and  important  objects  of  life, 
but  who  can  nevertheless  unbend  his  mind,  and  be 
amused  with  easy  and  simple  recreations.    A  man, 
by  taking  false  and  improper  views  of  life,  may  bring 
himself  to  think,  that  even  those  objects  which  are 
reckoned  great  and  important,  are,  in  reality,  little; 
the  projects  of  ambition,  the  desire  of  fame,  even  the 
pursuits  of  study,  may  sink  before  him ;  and,  to 
such  a  man,  the  ordinary  recreations  of  the  world 
must  appear  too  small  to  engage  his  attention.  But 
*  'twere  to  consider  too*  curiously  to  consider  so.'  He 
who  thinks  rightly,  and  adapts  his  mind  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  placed,  will  soon  be 
convinced,  that,  as  activity  and  employment  were 
intended  for  us,  so  we  ought  to  be  interested  by 
the  different  objects  around  us.   The  projects  of  an 
honest  ambition,  if  not  carried  too  far,  the  desire  of 
being  thought  well  of,  if  kept  within  proper  bounds, 
and  the  search  after  knowledge,  if  it  does  not  lead 
to  arrogance  and  conceit,  will  appear  suited  to  our 
nature,  and  objects,  upon  which  it  is  right  that  we 
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should  fix  our  attention;  In  the  same  manner,  it 
will  appear  proper  that  the  mind,  when  there  is 
place  for  it,  should  unhend  and  allow  itself  to  be 
amused  by  those  other  objects  which,  compared 
with  those  of  ambition,  fame,  or  study,  may  appear 
little  or  trifling. 

The  mind  is  ver^  apt  to  receive  a  strong  cast  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  employed.  When  a  man 
is  constantly  engaged  in  something  which  requires 
great  study  and  application,  which  fieures  as  an  im- 
portant object,  and  which  agitates  and  interests  him, 
he  is  in  danger  of  acquiring  a  hardness  of  temper 
which  will  make  him  disagreeable,  or  a  tone  of  mmd 
which  will  render  him  incapable  of  going  through 
the  common  duties  of  life  as  a  friend,  a  relation,  or  a 
parent.  Nothing  will  preserve  him  from  these  bad 
consequences  so  much  as  his  taking  advantage  of  an 
idle  hour,  and  allowing  himself  to  be  unbent  with 
recreations  of  an  easy,  and,  in  themselves,  of  a  frivo- 
lous nature.  This  will  not  only  afford  him  an  agree- 
Bb^e  relaxation,  but  will  give  his  mind  a  gentleness 
and  a  sweetness  which  all  the  hardness  of  applica- 
tion, and  all  the  agitation  of  his  employments,  will 
not  be  able  to  destroy. 

There  is  no  anecdote  in  antiquity  which  I  have 
read  with  greater  pleasure  than  that  of  Scipio  and 
Lselius,  related  by  the  eloquent  pen  of  Cicero,  and 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Crassus :  Siepe  ex  socero  meo 
audiviy  says  Crassus  in  the  dialogue  *  De  Oratore,' 
cum  u  dicereiy  socerum  suum  LtBlium^  semper Jeri  cum 
Scipione  soliium  rusiicariy  eosque  incredibifiter  rC" 
puerascere  esse  solitosy  cum  rus  ex  urbe,  tanquam  e 
vincuUsy  evolavissent.  Non  audeo  dicere  de  talibus 
viriSf  sed  tamen  ita  solet  narrare  SccBvola^  conchas 
eos  et  umhilicos  ad  Caietam  et  ad  Laurentum  legere 
ionsuisse,  et  ad  omnem  animi  remissionem  ludumque 
descendere.   Sic  enim  se  res  habei^  ut  quemadmodum 

c2 
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volucres  videmus,  procreationis  atque  utilitatis  sua 
catisa,  Jingere  et  construere  nidos ;  easdem  autem^ 
cum  aliquid  effecerint  levandi  laboris  sui  causa, 
passim  ac  liber e  solutas  cpere  volitare;  sic  nostri 
animijbrensibus  negotiis,  atque  urbano  opere  defessi 
gestiunt,  et  voUtare  cupiunt,  vacui  cura  atque  laborer 
— *  I  remember  to  have  heard  my  father-in-law 
mention/  says  Crassus,  '  that  his  kinsman  Lselius, 
and  the  great  Scipio,  were  frequently  wont  to  fly 
from  the  hurry  of  business  and  the  bustle  of  the 
town  to  a  quiet  retreat  in  the  country,  and  there 
to  grow,  as  it  were,  boys  again  in  their  amuse- 
ments. Nay,  though  I  should  hardly  venture  to 
tell  it  of  such  men,  we  were  assured  by  Scsevola, 
that  at  Caieta  and  Laurentum  they  used  to  pass 
their  time  in  gathering  shells  and  pebbles,  unbend- 
ing  their  minds,  and  amused  with  every  trifle ;  like 
birds,  which  after  the  serious  and  important  busi- 
ness of  preparing  nests  for  their  young,  fly  sport- 
fully about,  free  and  disengaged,  as  if  to  relieve 
themselves  from  their  toils.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  truly  delightful  than  to 
picture  out  the  conqueror  of  Carthage,  who  had  led 
to  victory  the  triumphant  armies  of  the  Roman  state, 
amusing  himself  with  his  friend  Lselius  at  Caieta  or 
Laurentum,  in  gathering  shells  and  pebbles  on  the 
sea-shore.  Far  from  sinking  their  dignity  in  our 
estimation,  it  adds  to  it ;  and  it  must  give  a  high 
idea  of  the  elegant  simplicity  and  virtuous  tranquil- 
lity of  mind  of  which  the  illustrious  friends  were 
possessed,  when  from  the  cares  of  state  they  could 
descend  to,  and  feel  amusement  in  those  innocent 
and  simple-hearted  pleasures.  None  but  men  of  vir- 
tue, and  who  possessed  an  easy  and  an  irreproachable 
mind,  could  have  enjoyed  them*.    Men  whose  con« 

*  Sec  Melmotb*s  Cicero's  Letters, 
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sciences  upbraided  them,  who  felt  the  agitation  of 
bad  passions,  and  who  were  inwardly  gnawed  by 
the  sensations  of  envy,  jealousy,  revenge,  or  hatred, 
could  not  have  thus  indulged  themselves.  They 
must  have  buried  their  feelings,  they  must  have  got 
rid  of  their  own  minds,  under  less  peaceful,  less 
simple,  and  less  innocent,  amusements.  That  ab- 
sorption of  calm  feeling  which  hard  drinking  pro- 
duces, and  that  agitation  created  by  deep  gaming, 
must  have  been  their  resource. 


N.  B.  The  Mirror  is  to  be  discontinued  till 
Tuesday  the  7th  of  December,  on  which  day  will 
be  published  No.  LXI.  and  then  continued,  as 
formerly,  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 
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During  the  late  intermission  of  my  labours,  I  paid 
a  visit  of  some  weeks  to  my  friend  Mr.  Umphraville, 
whose  benevolence  and  worth  never  fail  to  give  me 
the  highest  pleasure,  a  pleasure  not  lessened,  per- 
haps, by  those  little  singularities  of  sentiment  and 
manner,  which,  in  some  former  papers,  I  have  de- 
scribed that  gentleman  as  possessing.  At  his  house 
in  the  country,  these  appear  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage ;  there  they  have  room  to  shoot  out  at  will ;  and, 
like  the  old  yew-trees  in  his  garden,  though  they  do 
look  a  little  odd,  and  now  and  then  tempt  one  to 
smile,  yet  the  most  eccentric  of  them  all  have  some- 
thing venerable  about  them. 

c3 
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Some  of  my  friend's  peculiarities  may  not  only  be 
discovered  in  his  manner  and  his  discourse,  but  may 
be  traced  in  his  house  and  furniture,  his  garden 
and  grounds.  In  his  house,  are  large  rooms  lighted 
by  small  Gothic  windows,  and  accessible  only  by 
dark  narrow  stair-cases ;  they  are  fitted  up  with  old 
arras,  and  have  ceilings  loaded  with  the  massy  com- 
partments of  the  last  age,  where  the  heads  of  beard- 
ed sages  and  laurelled  emperors  look  grim  and  ter- 
rible through  the  cobwebs  that  surround  them.  In 
his  grounds,  you  find  stiff,  rectangular  walks,  and 
straight  narrow  avenues.  In  his  garden,  the  yews 
and  hollies  still  retain  their  primeval  figures ;.  lions, 
and  unicorns  guard  the  corners  of  his  parterres, 
and  a  spread-eagle,  of  a  remarkable  growth,  has  his 
wings  clipped,  and  his  talons  pared,  the  first  Mon- 
day of  every  month  during  spring  and  summer. 

The  contempt  in  which,  to  a  somewhat  unreason- 
able degree,  he  holds  modern  refinement,  has  led 
him  to  continue  those  antiquated  particulars  about 
him.  The  India-paper  of  some  of  his  fashionable 
neighbours'  drawing-rooms  has  enhanced  the  value 
of  his  arras ;  his  dusky  Gothic  windows  have  been 
contrasted  to  great  advantage,  with  their  Bows  and 
Venetians  ;  their  open  lawns  have  driven  him  to  the 
gloom  of  his  avenues  ;  and  the  ziz-zag  twist  of  their 
walks  has  endeared  to  him  the  long,  dull,  line  of  his 
hedged  terraces.  As  he  holds,  however,  some  good 
old  political  tenets,  and  thinks,  as  I  have  often 
heard  him  express  himself,  that  every  country  can 
afford  a  king  for  itself,  he  had  almost  submitted  to 
the  modern  plan  of  gardening  a  few  years  ago,  on 
being  put  in  mind,  that  the  fashion  of  hedges  and 
terraces  was  brought  in  by  King  William. 

But,  exclusive  of  all  those  motives,  on  which  his 
sister  and  I  sometimes  rally  him,  my  friend^  from 
the  warmth  of  his  heart,  and  the  sensibility  of  his . 
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feelings,  has  a  strong  attachment  to  all  the  ancient 
occupiers  of  his  house  and  grounds,  whether  they  he 
of  the  human  or  the  brute,  the  animate  or  inanimate 
creation.  His  tenants  are,  mostly,  coeval  with  him- 
self; his  servants  have  been  either  in  his  family,  or 
on  his  estate,  from  their  infancy ;  an  old  pointer, 
and  an  old  house-dog,  generally  meet  him  in  the 
lobby ;  and  there  is  a  flea-bitten  horse,  who  for  se- 
veral years  has  been  past  riding,  to  whom  he  has 
devoted  the  grass  of  his  orchard,  and  a  manger  of 
good  hay  during  the  severity  of  winter.  A  withered 
stump,  which,  1  observed,  greatly  incommoded  the 
entry  to  his  house,  he  would  not  suffer  to  be  cut 
down,  because  it  had  the  names  of  himself  and  some 
of  his  school-companions  ciphered  on  its  bark ;  and 
a  divorce  from  his  leathern  elbow-chair,  patched  and 
tattered  as  it  is,  would,  1  am  persuaded,  be  one  of 
the  most  serious  calamities  that  could  befall  him. 

This  feeling  will  be  easily  understood  by  those  in 
whom  the  business  or  the  pleasure  of  the  world  has 
not  extinguished  it.  That  sort  of  relation  which  we 
own  to  every  object  we  have  long  been  acquainted 
with,  is  one  of  those  natural  propensities  the  mind 
will  always  experience,  if  it  has  not  lost  this  connec- 
tion by  the  variety  of  its  engagements,  or  the  bustle 
of  its  pursuits.  There  is  a  silent  chronicle  of  past 
hours  in  the  inanimate  things  amidst  which  they 
have  been  spent,  that  gives  us  back  the  affections, 
the  regrets,  the  sentiments,  of  our  former  days;  that 
gives  us  back  their  joys  without  tumult,  their  griefs 
without  poignancy,  and  produces  equally  from  both 
a  pensive  pleasure,  which  men  who  have  retired  from 
the  world, like  Umphraville,  or  whom  particular  cir- 
cumstances have  somewhat  estranged  from  it,  will  be 
peculiarly  ^nd  of  indulging.  Above  all  others, 
those  objects  which  recaH  the  years  ofour  childhood, 
will  have  this  tender  effect  upon  the  heart :  they  pre- 
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sent  to  us  afresh  the  blissful  illusions  of  life,  when 
Gaiety  was  on  the  wing  undamped  by  Care,  and 
Hope  smiled  before  us  unchecked  by  Disapp«int- 
ment.  The  distance  of  the  scene  adds  to  our  idea 
of  its  felicity,  and  increases  the  tenderness  of  its  re- 
collection ;  'tis  like  the  view  of  a  landscape  by  moon- 
shine ;  the  distinctness  of  object  is  lost,  but  a  mel- 
low kind  of  dimness  soflens  and  unites  the  whole. 

From  the  same  sort  of  feeling  has  the  idea  of 
Home  its  attraction.  For,  though  one's  interest 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  heightened  by  the  rela- 
tion to  persons,  yet  there  is,  exclusive  of  that  con- 
nection altogether,  a  certain  attachment  to  place 
and  things,  by  which  the  town,  the  house,  the  room 
in  which  we  live,  have  a  powerful  influence  over  us. 
He  must  be  a  very  dull,  or  a  very  dissipated,  man, 
who,  after  a  month's  absence,  can  open  his  own  door 
without  emotion,  even  though  he  has  no  relation  or 
friend  to  welcome  him  within.  For  my  part,  I  feel 
this  strongly ;  and  many  an  evening,  when  I  have 
shut  the  door  of  iny  little  parlour,  trimmed  the  fire, 
and  swept  the  hearth,  I  sit  down  with  the  feelings 
of  a  friend  for  every  chair  and  table  in  the  room. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  degree  of  melancholy  in  all 
this ;  the  French,  who  are  a  lively  people,  have,  I 
think,  no  term  that  answers  to  our  substantive  Home ; 
but  it  is  not  the  melancholy  of  a  sour  unsocial  being: 
on  the  contrary,  I  believe  there  will  always  be  found 
a  tone  of  benevolence  in  it  both  to  ourselves  and 
others ; — I  say  ourselves,  because  I  hold  the  sen- 
sation of  peace  and  friendship  with  our  own  minds 
to  be  one  of  the  best  preparatives,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  best  rewards,  of  virtue. 

Nor  has  Nature  given  us  this  propensity  in  vain. 
From  this  the  principle  of  patriotism  has  its  earliest 
source,  and  some  of  those  ties  are  formed,  which 
link  the  inhabitants  of  less  favoured  regions  to  the 
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heaths  and  mountains  of  their  native  land.  In  cul- 
tivated society,  this  sentiment  of  Home  cherishes 
the  useful  virtues  of  domestic  life ;  it  opposes,  to 
the  tumultuous  pleasures  of  dissipation  and  intem- 
perance, the  quiet  enjoyments  of  sobriety,  eco- 
nomy, and  family  affection;  qualities  which,  though 
not  attractive  of  much  applause  or  admiration,  are 
equally  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

I 
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"  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE   MIRROR. 
"  SIR, 

**  When  I  was  in  Languedoc,  many  years  ago,  I 
had  an  invitation  to  a  great  entertainment  given  by 
the  Intendant.  The  company  was  very  numerous ; 
and  several  foreigners  happening  to  be  present,  the 
natives  vied  with  each  other  in  displaying  their 
own  importance.  The  conversation  chanced  to 
turn  on  the  campaign  of  Marshal  de  Villars  against 
the  people  of  the  Cevennes;  and  some  of  the  guests 
were  old  enough  to  remember  the  events  of  those 
times. 

•*  *  M.  de  la  Tour  le  Colombier,  my  father,'  said 
an  old  lady,  *  had  connections  with  many  of  the,  most 
considerable  Calvinists  :  and,  after  their  defeat,  he 
generously  afforded  an  asylum  to  M.  Cavalier  and 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four  of  his  followers.  They 
were  concealed  among  old  ruins  in  a  large  forest 
which  lay  behind  my  father's  chateau,  and  combos- 
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ed  part  of  his  'domain.  None  of.  the  servants  of 
the  family  were  let  into  the  secret,  excepting  one 
of  my  own  maids,  a  sensible  handy  girl;  she  and  I 
went  every  day,  and  carried  provisions  to  the  whole 
band,  and  we  dressed  the  wounds  of  such  of  them 
as  had  been  wounded  in  the  action.  We  did  this^ 
day  afler  day,  for  a  fortnight,  or  rather,  if  I  remem- 
ber right/  for  near  three  weeks.  Minute  circum* 
stances  are  apt  to  escape  one's  memory  after  an 
interval  of  many  years:  but  I  shall  never  forget  the 
gratitude  of  those  poor  people,  and  the  ardent 
thanks  which  they  bestowed  on  us  when  they  went 
away  and  dispersed  themselves/ 

**  I  took  the  liberty  of  observing,  that  the  provi- 
sions necessary  for  so  many  mouths  might  possibly 
have  been  missed  in  the  family,  and  that  this  might 
have  led  to  a  discovery.  *  Not  at  all,'  replied  she. 
*  Feu  M.  mon  Pere  se  piquoit  toujour s  de  tenir  bonne 
table,  c*€toit  sa  maroette  mSme  [mv  father  who  is 
now  gone,  always  made  a  point  of  living  handsome- 
ly ;  that  was  even  his  hobby-horse^*  But  indeed 
I  recollect,'  continued  she,  *  that  we  were  once  very 
near  being  discovered.  The  wives  of  some  of  the 
fugitives  had  heard,  I  know  not  how,  that  their 
husbands  lay  concealed  near  my  father's  chateau. 
Thev  came  and  searched,  and  actually  discovered 
the  lurking-place.  Unfortunately  they  brought  a 
ffood  many  children  along  with  them  ;  and,  as  we 
had  no  eatables  fit  for  the  little  creatures,  they 
began  to  pule  and  cry,  which  might  have  alarmed 
the  neighbourhood.  It  happened  that  M.  Cava- 
lier, the  general  of  the  insurgents,  had  been  a 
journeyman  pastry-cook  before  the  war.  He  pre- 
sently made  some  prune  tarts  for  the  children » 
and  so  quieted  them.  This  was  a  proof  of  his 
good-nature,  as  well  as  of  his  singular  presence  of 
mind  in  critical  situations.    Candour  obliges  me  to 
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bear  so  ample  a  testimony  in  favour  of  a  heretic 
and  a  rebel. 

<<  We  had  scarcely  time  to  draw  breath  af^er  this 
story,  when  a  mean-looking  elderly  man  said,  with 
the  affectation  of  modest  dignity, — '  I  had  the  hap- 
piness to  be  known  to  M.  de  Villars,  and  he  was 
pleased  greatly  to  overrate  my  poor  serwces.  On 
a  certain  occasion,  he  did  me  the  honour  to  present 
me  with  a  horse  of  the  unmixed  Arabian  breed, 
and  a  wonderful  animal  it  was;'  then  addressing 
himself  to  Lady  W  ,  *  I  much  doubt  my  Ledi, 
whether  it  (;ould  have  been  matched  in  your  coun- 
try, so  justly  celebrated  for  fine  women  and  horses. 
One  evening,  while  I  was  in  garrison  at  Pont  St. 
Esprit,  I  took  him  out  to  exercise.  Being  in  high 
spirits  and  excellent  wind,  he  went  off  at  an  easy 
gallop,  and  did  not  stop  till  he  brought'me  to  the 
gates  of  Montpelier,  between  twenty  and  thirty 
leagues  distant,  and  there,  to  my  no  small  sur« 
prise,  I  found  the  Dean  and  whole  Faculty  of  Me- 
dicine standing  in  their  gowns  to  receive  me.  The 
Dean  made  a  long  harangue  in  Latin,  of  which,  to 
say  the  truth,  1  understood  not  one  word;  and 
then,  in  name  of  his  brethren,  put  into  my  hands 
a  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Physic,  with  the  usual 
powers  of  curing,  and  so  forth.  He  would  have 
had  me  to  partake  of  an  entertainment  prepared 
for  the  occasion,  but  I  did  not  choose  to  sleep  out 
of  garrison;  so  I  just  ordered  my  horse  to  be 
rubbed  down,  gave  him  a  single  feed,  mounted 
again,  and  got  back  to  Pont  St.  Esprit,  as  they 
were  shutting  the  gates.  Perhaps  I  have  dwelt  too 
long  on  the  praises  of  my  horse ;  but  something 
must  be  allowed  for  the  prejudices  of  education ; 
an  old  horse-officer  [un  ancien  capitaine  de  cavalerie] 
is  naturally  prolix  when  his  horse  chances  to  be  the 
subject  of  discourse.' 
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**  <  Pray,  Captain,'  said  one  of  the  company, 
'  will  you  give  me  leave  to  ask  the  name  of  your 
horse  ?' — The  question  was  unexpected : — *  Upon 
my  word/  said  he,  *  I  do  not  remember  his  name. 
— Oh!  now- 1  recollect;  I  called  him  Alexander, 
after  M.  de  Villars,  the  noble  donor:  that  M.  de 
Villars  was  a  great  man/ — *  True  ;  but  his  Chris- 
tian name  was  Hector.' — *  Was  it  Hector  ?  then, 
depend  upon  it  my  horse  had  the  same  Christiain 
name  [nom  de  bapteme]  as  M.  de  Villars.' 

"  My  curiosity  led  me  afterwards  to  inquire  into 
the  history  of  the  gentleman  who  '  always  made 
a  point  of  living  handsomely ;'  and  of  the  old 
horse-officer  whom  M.  de  Villars  so  much  distin- 
guished. 

"  The  former  was  a  person  of  honourable  birth, 
and  had  served,  as  the  French  express  it,  with  repu- 
tation. On  his  quitting  the  army,  he  retired  to  a 
small  paternal  estate,  and  lived  in  a  decent  way 
with  most  scrupulous  economy.  His  chateau  had 
been  ruined  during  the  wars  of  the  League,  and 
nothing  remained  of  it  but  one  turret,  converted  into 
a  pigeon-house.  As  that  was  the  most  remarkable 
object  on  his  estate,  he  was  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  M.  de  la  Tour  le  Colombier.  His  mansion- 
house  was  little  better  than  that  of  a  middling  farm- 
er in  the  south  of  England.  The  forest  of  which 
his  daughter  spoke,  was  a  copse  of  three  or  four 
acres ;  and  the  ruins  in  which  Cavalier  and  his  as- 
sociates lay  concealed,  had  been  originally  a  place 
of  worship  of  the  Protestants,  but  was  demolished 
when  those  eminent  divines,  Lewis  XIV.  and  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon,  thought  fit  that  all  France  should 
be  of  one  religion ;  and,  as  that  edifice  had  not  re- 
ceived consecration  from  a  person  episcopally  or- 
dained, the  owner  made  no  scruple  of  accommodat- 
ing two  or  three  calves  in  it,  when  his  cow-house 
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happened  to  be  crowded ;  and  this  is  all  that  I  could 
learn  of  M.  de  la  Tour  le  Colombier. 

"  As  for  the  *  old  horse-officer/  he  had  served 
with  eclat  in  the  corps  established  for  repressing 
smugglers  of  tobacco.  This  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  Farmers-general ;  and,  by  their  interest, 
he  obtained  an  office  that  gave  him  a  seat  at  those 
great  tables  to  which  all  the  world  is  invited ;  and 
he  bad  lived  so  very  long  in  this  station,  that  the 
meanness  of  his  original  seemed  to  have  been  for- 
gotten by  most  people,  and  especially  by  himself. 

<'  Those  ridiculous  stories  which  excited  mirth 
when  I  first  heard  them,  afterwards  afforded  matter 
for  much  serious  reflection. 

'^  It  is  wonderful  that  any  one  should  tell  things 
impossible,  with  the  hope  of  being  credited ;  and 
yet  the  two  personages,  whose  legends  I  have  re- 
lated, must  have  entertained  that  hope. 

**  Neither  is  it  less  wonderful  that  invention  should 
be  stretched  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  persuade 
mere  strangers  to  think  highly  of  the  importance  of 
the  relater. 

*<  M**  de  la  Tour  le  Colombier,  and  the  old  horse- 
officer,  had  not  seen  us  before,  and  had  little  chance 
of  ever  seeing  us  again.  We  were  the  acquaintance 
of  the  day,  entertained  without  affection,  and  parted 
from  without  regret:  and  yet  what  pains  did  they 
take  to  leave  on  our  minds  the  impression  of  their 
consequence. 

"  The  country  where  the  scene  lay  is  the  land  of 
the  nativity  of  Romance :  and  it  is  probable  that 
warm  suns  and  pure  skies  enliven  and  fertilize  the 
invention  of  its  inhabitants.  But  Romance,  for  I 
will  not  give  it  a  harsher  name,  thrives  not  in  the 
bleaker  and  more  northern  climates:  there  it  is 
forced  fruit,  without  that  flavour  which  it  has  in  its 
own  soil. 

VOL.  XXIX.  D 
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We  can  as  little  rival  the  French  in  their  ease  of 
behaviour,  and  in  the  inexhaustible  talent  of  enun- 
ciating trifles  with  grace,  as  in  their  colloquial 
romances.  How  do  I  feel  for  my  countrymen,  on 
observing  them  toil  through  a  romance,  compose 
sentence  by  sentence  as  they  go  on,  hesitate  with 
the  consciousness  of  doing  wrong,  stare  like  a  cri- 
minal, at  once  abashed  and  obdurate,  and  at  length 
produce  a  story  as  tedious  and  as  dull  as  truth  ! 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  EUTRAPELUS." 
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'-'CeUbrare  domesticafacta^ 

HOR.  ARS.  POET.  S87. 

The  incidents  attending  domestic  and  private  situa* 
tions  are  of  all  others  the  most  apt  to  affect  the  heart. 
Descriptions  of  national  events  are  too  general 
to  be  very  interesting,  and  the  calamities  befalling 
Kings  and  Princes  too  far  removed  from  common 
life  to  make  a  deep  impression.  With  the  virtues 
of  such  personages,  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  witlv 
their  sufferings  ;  the  heroic  qualities  which  history 
ascribes  to  great  and  illustrious  names,  play  around 
the  imagination,  but  rarely  touch  the  feelings,  or 
direct  the  conduct;  the  humbler  merits  of  ordinary 
life  are  those  to  which  we  feel  a  nearer  relation  ; 
from  which,  therefore,  precept  is  more  powerfully 
enforced,  and  example  more  readily  drawn. 
Mr.  Hargrave  is  one  of  my  earliest  friends.  Being 
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^  many  years  younger  than  he,  I  have  ever  been  ac- 
customed to  regard  him  both  as  my  guardian  and 
my  friend  ;  and  the  reverence  with  which  I  looked 
on  him  in  the  one  character,  never  took  from  the 
tender  and  affectionate  warmth  I  felt  for  him  in  the 
other.  After  having  been,  for  some  time,  a  good 
deal  in  the  world,  he  retired  to  the  country,  where 
he  lived  with  elegance  and  ease.  His  wife,  a  very 
amiable  woman,  died  soon  afler  her  marriage,  leavr 
ing  one  only  child,  a  girl,  to  the  care  of  whose  edu« 
cation  Mr.  Hargrave,  after  her  mother's  death, 
devoted  his  whole  attention.  Nature  had  done 
much  for  her ;  and  the  instruction  she  received 
from  an  accomplished  father  gave  her  every  grace 
which  can  adorn  the  female  character. 

Emily  Hargrave  was  now  in  her  twentieth  year. 
Her  father  was  advanced  in  life,  and  he  began  to  feel 
the  weaknesses  of  age  coming  fast  upon  him.  In- 
dependent of  the  gratification  which  he  used  to 
receive  from  the  observation  of  his  daughter's  vir- 
tues and  accomplishments,  he  had  come  to  feel  a 
pleasure  somewhat  more  selfish  from  the  advantage 
which  those  virtues  were  of  to  himself.  Her  care 
and  dutiful  attention  were  almost  become  necessary 
to  him  ;  and  the  principal  pleasure  he  received  was 
from  her  company  and  conversation.  Emily  was 
sensible  of  this  ;  and  though  she  was  at  pains  to 
conceal  her  solicitude,  it  was  plain  that  her  whole 
care  centered  in  him. 

It  was  impossible  that  a  girl  so  amiable  as  Emily 
Hargrave  could  fail  to  attract  attention.  Several 
young  men  of  fortune  and  character  became  her 
professed  admirers.  But,  though  she  had  a  sweet- 
ness which  gave  her  a  benevolent  affability  to  all,  she 
was  of  a  mind  too  delicate  to  be  easily  satisfied  in 
the  choice  of  a  husband.  In  her  present  circum- 
fitancesy  she  had  another  objection  to  every  chai\(<& 
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of  situation.  She  felt  too  much  anxiety  about  her 
father,  to  think  of  any  thing  which  could  call  off 
her  attention  from  him,  and  make  it  proper  to 
place  any  of  it  elsewhere. — With  the  greatest  deli- 
cacy, therefore,  and  with  that  propriety  with  which 
her  conduct  was  always  attended,  she  checked 
every  advance  that  was  made  her ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  she  was  at  the  utmost  pains  to  conceal 
from  her  father  the  voluntary  sacrifice  she  was  re- 
solved to  make  on  his  account. 

About  a  month  ago,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Har- 
grave's  family.  I  found  him  more  changed  than  I 
had  expected  ;  the  imbecilities  of  age,  which  were 
beginning  to  approach  last  time  I  had  seen  him,  had 
now  made  great  advances.  Formerly  Mr.  Hargrave 
used  to  be  the  delight  of  every  company,  and  he 
never  spoke  without  instructing  or  entertaining. 
Now  he  spoke  little ;  when  he  did,  it  was  with  feeble- 
ness both  of  voice  and  manner.  Feeling  his  memory 
declining,  sensible  that  he  was  not  so  acute  as  he 
once  was,  and  unable  to  keep  up  his  attention  to 
a  continued  discourse,  though  his  understanding  was 
still  perfectly  good,  he  was  afraid  to  venture  his 
opinion,  or  to  take  any  decided  measure.  He  was 
too  conscious  of  his  own  infirmities  ;  and  that  con- 
sciousness led  him  to  think,  that  his  failure  was 
greater  than  it  really  was.  In  this  situation  his 
whole  dependence  was  upon  Emily,  and  she  was  his 
only  support.  Never,  indeed,  did  I  see  any  thing 
more  lovely,  more  engaging.  To  all  her  other 
charms,  the  anxious  solicitude  she  felt  for  her  father 
had  stamped  upon  her  countenance, 


That  expression  sweet  of  melancholy 
Which  captivates  the  soul. 


There  is  something  in  the  female  character  which 
requires  support.      That  gentleness,  that  delicate 
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softness  approaching  to  timidity,  which  forms  its 
most  amiable  feature,  makes  it  stand  in  need  of  as- 
sistance. That  support  and  assistance  Emily  had 
received  in  the  completest  manner  from  her  father. 
— What  an  alteration  now  I  Instead  of  receiving 
support  herself,  she  was  obliged  to  give  it ;  she  was 
under  the  necessity  of  assisting,  of  counselling,  and 
of  strengthening  the  timid  resolutions  of  him  who 
had  been,  in  her  earlier  years,  her  instructor  and 
her  guide,  and  to  whom,  next  to  Heaven,  she  had 
ever  looked  up.  Emily  felt  all  this ; — ^but  feeling 
took  not  from  her  the  power  of  acting. 

Hargrave  is  abundantly  sensible  of  his  daughter's 
goodness.  Her  consciousness  of  this,  and  of  how 
much  importance  her  attentions  are  to  her  father, 
gives  her  the  best  consolation. 

While  I  was  at  his  house,  he  hardly  ever  spoke 
of  himself.  Once  indeed,  I  remember  he  said  to 
me,  *  I  am  become  a  strange  being ; — even  the  good- 
ness of  that  girl  distresses  me  ;  it  is  too  much  for 
me  to  bear  ;—  it  is,'  added  he,  in  a  very  faint  and 
broken  voice,  *  like  to  overwhelm  me.' 

I  have  often  remarked,  that  there  is  a  perseve- 
rance in  virtue,  and  a  real  magnanimity  in  the  other 
sex,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  ours.  In 
the  virtue  of  men,  there  are  generally  some  consi- 
derations, not  altogether  pure,  attending  it,  which, 
though  they  may  not  detract  from,  must  certainly 
diminish  our  Wonder  at  their  conduct.  The  heroic 
actions  of  men  are  commonly  performed  upon  the 
great  theatre,  and  the  performers  have  the  applauses 
of  an  attending  and  admiring  world  to  animate  and 
support  them. — When  Regulus  suffered  all  the  tor- 
tures which  cruelty  could  invent,  rather  than  give 
up  his  honour  or  his  country,  he  was  supported  by 
the  conscious  admiration  of  those  countrymen  whom 
he  had  left,  and  of  those  enemies  in  whose  hands  he 
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was  ; — when  Cato  stabbed  himself^  rather  than  give 
up  the  cause  of  liberty,  he  felt  a  pride  which  told 
him,  that  *  Cato's  would  be  no  less  honoured  than 
Caesar's  sword  ;' — and  when  the  *  self-devoted 
Decii  died/  independent  of  their  love  for  Rome, 
they  had  every  motive  of  applause  to  animate  their 
conduct : — but  when  Emily  Hargrave  sacrifices 
every  thing  to  filial  goodness  and  filial  affection,  she 
can  have  no  concomitant  motives,  she  can  have  no 
external  circumstance  to  animate  her.  Her  silent 
and  secret  virtue  is  the  pure  and  unmingled  effect 
of  tenderness,  of  affection,  and  of  duty. 
S 
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—Popidumqv£falsis 
Dedocet  tUi 
Vocibus,^^  HOK.  CAR.  ii.  3.  19. 

The  science  of  Manners,  for  Manners  are  a  science, 
cannot  easily  be  reduced  to  that  simplicity  in  its 
elements  of  which  others  admit.  Among  other 
particulars,  the  terms  employed  in  it  are  not,  like 
those  of  Arithmetic,  Mathematics,  Algebra,  or  As- 
tronomy, perfectly  and  accurately  defined.  Its  sub- 
jects are  so  fleeting,  and  marked  with  shades  so 
delicate,  that  wherever  a  general  denomination  is 
ventured,  there  is  the  greatest  hazard  of  its  being 
misapplied  or  misunderstood. 

In  a  former  paper,  I  endeavoured  to  analyze  the 
term  a  man  of  fashion,  in  this  I  am  enabled  by  an 
ingenious  correspondent  to  trace  the  meaning  of 
another  phrase,  to  wit,  good  company,  which,  as  it 
is  nearly  connected  with  the  former,  is,  I  believe,  as 
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doubtful  in  its  signification.  The  following  letter 
is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  I  shall 
lay  before  my  readers  in  the  precise  terms  in  which 
1  received  it. 


"  TO    THE   AUTHOR    OF    THE    MIRROR. 
"  SIR, 

"  I  AM  at  that  time  of  life  when  education,  for- 
merly confined  to  the  study  of  books,  begins  to 
extend  itself  to  the  study  of  men.  Having  lately 
arrived  in  town,  I  was  anxious  to  be  introduced 
into  good  company  of  every  rank  and  denomina- 
tion ;  and,  in  virtue  of  some  family-connections, 
assisted  by  the  kindness  of  some  college-friends 
and  acquaintances,  I  flattered  myself  I  should  suc- 
ceed in  my  purpose. 

**  My  strong  bent  for  Letters  induced  me  first  to 
procure  an  introduction  into  the  good  company  of 
the  learned  ;  and  I  went  to  a  dinner  where  several 
of  the  literati  were  to  be  assembled,  full  of  the 
hopes  of  having  my  mind  enlightened  with  know- 
ledge, expanded  with  sentiment,  and  charmed  with 
the  Atticism  of  elegant  conversation. 

**  During  our  meal,  there  was  a  more  absolute 
suspension  of  discourse  than  I  expected  in  a  society 
of  spirits  so  refined  as  those  with  whom  I  was  as- 
sociated. The  ordinary  functions  of  eating  and 
drinking  made  no  part  of  my  idea  of  a  learned 
man ;  and  I  could  observe  in  my  fellow-guests  an 
attention  to  the  dishes  before  them,  which  I  thought 
did  not  quite  correspond  with  the  dignity  of  that 
character.  This,  however,  was  but  a  small  devia- 
tion from  my  picture,  and  I  passed  it  over  as  well 
as  I  could,  in  expectation  of  that  mental  feast  with 
which  I  was  to  be  regaled  when  the  table  should 
be  uncovered. 
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*'  Accordingly,  when  the  cloth  was  removed,  the 
conversation,  which  I  expected  with  so  much  irnpa* 
tience,  began.  I  had  too  humble  an  opinion  of 
myself  to  take  any  other  part  than  that  of  a  hearer; 
but  I  very  soon  discovered  that  I  was  the  only  per- 
son in  the  company  who  had  an  inclination  to  listen* 
Every  one  seemed  impatient  of  his  neighbour's 
speech,  and  eager  to  have  an  opportunity  of  intro-* 
ducing  his  own.  You,  I  think,  Mr.  Mirror,  have 
compared  conversation  to  a  favourite  dish  at  an  en« 
tertainment ;  here  it  was  carried  on  like  a  dinner  at 
one  of  those  hungry  ordinaries,  where  Quin  used 
wittily  to  call  for  a  basket-hilted  sword  to  help  him« 
self  with  :  in  a  short  time,  every  one,  except  your 
correspondent,  endeavoured  to  secure  it  to  himself, 
by  making  it  a  dish  which  nobody  else  could  taste. 
An  old  gentleman,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  intro- 
duced a  German  treatise,  written  by  a  man  whose 
name  I  could  neither  pronounce  nor  remember, 
which  none  of  the  rest  of  the  company  had  seen. 
Another,  taking  advantage  of  a  fit  of  coughing  with 
which  he  was  seized,  brought  us  upon  a  philosophi- 
cal inquiry  into  the  properties  of  heat,  and  a  long 
account  of  some  experiments  he  had  lately  witnessed 
on  that  subject.  Being  unfortunately  asked  for  his 
toast,  and  pausing  a  moment  to  deliberate  on  it,  he 
was  supplanted  by  my  right-hand  neighbour,  who 
suddenly  transported  us  into  the  country  of  Thibet, 
and  seemed  to  have  a  very  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Delai  Lama*  One  of  the  company,  who 
sat  opposite  to  him,  thrust  in,  by  mere  dint  of  voci- 
feration. Travels  through  the  interior  Parts  of 
America,  just  then  published,  and  sailed  over  the 
lakes  in  triumph ;  till  happening  to  mention  a  par- 
ticular way  in  which  the  Indians  dress  a  certain 
fish,  the  discourse  was,  at  last,  laid  open  to  every 
body  present  on  the  subject  of  cookery ;  whence  it 
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naturally  fell  into  a  discussion  of  the  comparative 
excellence  of  different  wines  ;  on  which  topics  the 
conversation  rested  with  so  much  emphasis,  that  a 
stranger  who  had  overheard  it,  would  have  been 
led  to  imagine  this  symposium^  into  which  I  had 
procured  admission  with  so  much  eagerness,  to  be 
a  society  of  Cooks  and  Butlers,  met  to  improve 
each  other  in  their  several  callings. 

*'  I  next  procured  an  introduction  into  the  very 
best  company ;  that  is,  I  contrived  to  become  a 
guest  at  a  table  of  high  fashion,  where  an  enter- 
tainment was  given  to  some  of  the  greatest  men  in 
this  country.  The  ambition  natural  to  my  age  and 
complexion  prompted  me  to  desire  this  honour ; 
which,  however,  I  purchased  at  the  price  of  a  good 
deal  of  embarrassment  and  uneasiness.  Nothing, 
indeed,  but  the  high  honour  conferred  by  such 
society,  could  compensate  for  the  feelings  even  of 
that  minute,  in  which  a  man,  not  used  to  the  com- 
pany of  the  great,  ascends  from  the  lowest  step  of  a 
wide  echoing  stair-case,  to  the  door  of  a  great  man*s 
drawing-room. Through  this,  however,  and  se- 
veral other  little  disquietudes,  did  I  pass,  in  hopes 
of  finding,  in  the  discourse  of  those  elevated  per- 
sons, that  highly  polished  elegance,  that  interesting 
information,  and  those  extensive  views  of  polity 
and  government,  which  their  rank  had  afforded  so 
many  opportunities  of  acquiring. 

**  Not  only  during  the  time  of  dinner,  as  in  my 
last  company,  but  for  a  considerable  time  after,  the 
'  scene  was  silent  and  solemn ;  this,  while  it  added  to 
my  confusion,  increased  my  expectations.  Con- 
versation at  last  began  ;  it  was  carried  on  in  a  man- 
ner exactly  the  reverse  of  that  in  my  former  visit. 
There  nobody  was  disposed  to  listen ;  here  few 
seemed  inclined  to  speak ;  for  in  this  assembly  I 
could  perceive  there  were  two  or  three  very  great 
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men,  to  whom  the  great  men  were  little,  and  the 
proud  were  mean.  The  last,  therefore,  hardly 
spoke  at  all,  except  to  applaud  the  observations  or 
anecdotes  delivered  by  the  very  great  men ;  in 
which,  had  they  not  been  delivered  by  the  very 
great  men,  I  should  have  discovered  no  uncommon 
sagacity  or  exquisite  entertainment.  One,  who 
seemed  to  be  at  the  top  of  this  climax  of  greatness, 
began  a  story  of  a  pretty  old  date,  in  which  he 
introduced,  at  dinner  in  the  house  of  the  then 
minister,  almost  all  the  orators  and  wits  of  the 
time.  Though  from  the  anecdotes  to  which  I  had 
already  listened,  my  ears  were  now  familiarized 
with  the  sounds  of  Duke,  Marquis,  Earl,  and  Am- 
bassador ;  yet,  from  the  history  of  this  illustrious 
assemblage,  still  conceived  very  eager  expecta- 
tion :  but,  after  being  led  through  twenty  episodes, 
all  tending  to  show  the  connection  of  the  noble 
relator  with  many  other  right  honourable  person- 
ages, the  conclusion  proved  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  joke  upon  a  country-member  of  parliament, 
who  asked  to  be  helped  to  a  bit  of  goose,  when,  in 
fact  the  dish  was  a  swan,  which  it  seems  was  a  fa- 
vourite bird  at  the  minister's  table  ;  and  some  con- 
ceit about  not  knowing  a  swan  from  a  goose,  and 
all  the  minister's  geese  being  swans,  was  the  point 
of  the  story ;  at  which  all  the  company  laughed 
very  loud  and  very  long ;  but  the  little  men,  all  ex- 
cept myself,  infinitely  the  loudest  and  the  longest. 

'*  I  began  now  to  think  that  the  charms  of  con- 
vivial and  ordinary  conversation  were  not,  per- 
haps, to  be  expected  among  men,  whose  learning  or 
importance  in  the  state,  made  it  unnecessary  for 
them  to  cultivate  the  lesser  accomplishments  of 
life  ;  and  that  I  must  look  for  them  in  the  company 
of  the  gay,  whose  minds,  unbent  from  serious  and 
important  occupations,  had  leisure  to  sport  them- 
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sdves  in  the  regions  of  wit  and  humour,  and  to 
communicate  the  liveliness  of  their  fancy  to  the 
society  around  them.  I  found  it  no  difficult  matter 
to  be  admitted  to  a  party  of  this  kind :  I  was  intro- 
duced, at  a  public  place,  to  a  gentleman,  who,  I 
was  told,  was  a  man  of  fashion  and  of  the  world,  and 
was  by  him  invited  to  sl petit  souper,  where  I  under- 
stood I  should  meet  with  some  of  the  liveliest  and 
most  entertaining  companions  of  both  sexes. 

"  Of  the  conversation  at  this  house  I  would  give 
an  account  if  I  were  able ;  but  so  many  talked  at 
once,  so  various  and  desultory  were  the  subjects  on 
which  they  talked,  and  so  unintelligibly  fashionable 
were  many  of  the  phrases  which  they  used,  that  I 
am  altogether  unqualified  to  abridge  or  analyze  it. 
I  find,  Sir,  there  is  a  jargon  among  people  of  rashion 
as  well  as  among  the  schoolmen  they  deride,  and 
that  it  requires  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
one  as  well  as  of  the  other,  to  be  able  to  compre- 
hend or  to  relish  their  discourse.  Conversation, 
however,  was  soon  put  an  end  to  by  the  introduction 
of  cards,  when  I  found  a  perfect  equality  of  under- 
standing and  of  importance.  At  length  supper  was 
announced  at  a  very  late  hour,  and  with  it  entered 
a  gentleman,  who,  I  was  informed,  possessed  an 
infinite  fund  of  humour,  and  for  whose  appearance 
I  had  been  made  to  look,  for  some  time,  with  im- 
patience. 

"  The  superiority  of  his  talents  for  conversation 
seemed,  indeed,  to  be  acknowledged ;  for  he  was 
allowed  to  talk  almost  unceasingly,  with  very  little 
interruption  from  any  other  person.  After  a  few 
glasses,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  sing  one  very  inno- 
cent song ;  a  few  more  imboldened  him  to  sing  an- 
other a  little  more  free ;  and,  just  before  the  second 
bottle  was  called  for,  he  took  ofi*  a  Methodist 
preacher  with  great  applause. 
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**  The  ladies  now  retired.  I  had  fancied  that  in. 
the  companies  of  the  two  former  days,  the  want  of 
their  society  had  deprived  us  of  the  ease  and  gaiety 
of  discourse.  But  here  the  removal  of  the  female 
members  of  the  party  seemed  to  have  a  contrary 
effect  from  what  my  conclusion  would  have  war- 
ranted. I  discovered  a  smile  of  satisfaction  in  the 
countenances  of  most  of  the  guests  when  the  ladies 
were  gone.  Several  of  them  who  had  not  uttered 
a  syllable  before,  were  eloquent  now,  though,  indeed 
the  subject  was  neither  abstruse  nor  delicate.  The 
wit  was  called  on  for  another  song,  and  he  gave  us 
one  perfectly  masculine.  This  was  followed  by 
several  Jocular  stories,  and  burlesque  exhibitions, 
most  of  which  were  in  perfect  unison  with  that  tone 
which  the  absence  of  the  ladies  had  allowed  the 
company  to  assume.  The  jests  were  not  such  as  I 
can  repeat;  one  fancy,  however,  I  recollect,  of 
which,  I  think,  a  better  use  may  be  made  than  its 
author  intended.  *  Suppose,'  said  he,  *  our  words 
left  their  marks  on  the  walls  like  claret  spilt  on  a 
smooth  table,  how  confounded  the  women  would 
look  when  they  next  entered  the  room  ?'  For  my 
part,  I  have  so  much  reverence  for  a  woman  of 
honour,  as  to  hold  sacred  even  the  place  she  has 
occupied,  and  cannot  easily  bear  its  immediate  pro- 
fanation by  obscenity.  I  therefore  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  withdrawing,  which  I  was  the  more 
willing  to  do,  as  I  found  our  wit  possessed,  in  truth, 
only  a  chime  of  buffoonery,  which,  when  he  had 
rung  out,  he  was  forced  to  substitute  the  bottle  in 
its  place,  the  last  joke  he  uttered  being  a  reproof 
to  our  landlord  for  not  pushing  it  about. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Mirror,  I  must  beg  of  you,  or 
some  of  your  well  instructed  correspondents,  to  in- 
form me,  if  in  all  or  any  of  those  three  societies,  I 
was  really  and  truly  in  good  company ;  as  I  confess 
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I  have  entertained  some  doubts  of  their  deserving 
that  name.  These,  however,  are  probably  the  eN 
fects  of  Ignorance!  and  a  bookish  education,  in 
which  I  am  very  willing  to  be  corrected  from  pro- 
per authority. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  MODKSTUS." 

V 
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**  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MIRROR. 
"  SIR, 

**  The  polite  reception  you  have  given  to  letters 
from  several  persons  of  my  sex,  emboldens  me  to 
address  myself  to  you,  and  to  lay  before  you  a  kind 
of  distress,  of  which  neither  you,  nor  any  of  your 
predecessors,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  have  taken 
notice.  It  is,  I  believe,  more  common  in  this  part 
of  the  united  kingdom,  than  in  England.  That  cir- 
cumstance may,  perhaps,  account  for  its  being  over- 
looked by  the  writers  of  both  countries  ;  in  the  one 
case  from  its  being  almost  unknown,  and  in  the 
other  from  its  being  so  common,  that  it  has  ceased 
to  make  any  impression. 

**  What  I  allude  to,  will  be  best  understood  from 
a  short  account  I  ishall  take  the  liberty  to  give  of 
myself. 

**  My  father  was  a  gentleman  of  considerable  for- 
tune, and,  what  he  valued  more,  was  descended 
from  a  very  ancient  family.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
his  life,  he  had  lived  much  abroad,  and  in  conse- 
quence, 1  believe,  of  an  attachment  to  the  house  of 
Stuart,  had  served  some  years  in  the  Freticlv  attft^* 
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These  circumstances,  perhaps,  contributed  to  in- 
crease his  veneration  for  noble  blood  and  old  fami- 
lies.— Soon  after  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 

he  married  Lady  S D ,  only  daughter  of 

the  Earl  of ,  a  woman  who  was  justly  deemed 

an  ornament  to  her  sex.  She  died  before  I  had 
finished  my  sixth  year,  leaving  one  son  about  two 
years  younger  than  myself. 

*<  My  father,  a  man  of  warm  affections  and  strong 
passions,  seemed  to  exist  but  in  his  children.  But 
for  us,  I  have  often  heard  him  say,  he  could  not 
have  submitted  to  live.  To  our  education,  he  de- 
dicated the  whole  of  his  time.  My  brother,  whom 
he  considered  as  the  last  stay  of  his  family,  he 
wished  to  render  a  worthy  representative  of  it. 
Nor  were  his  pains  thrown  away ;  for  never  was . 
there  a  more  engaging  youth ;  and  every  year 
seemed  to  add  some  new  grace  to  his  form,  and 
some  new  accomplishment  to  his  mind. 

<<  To  me  my  fatner  was  all  indulgence.  He  seemed 
to  watch  my  wishes,  in  order  to  gratify  them,  before 
I  could  give  them  utterance.  It  was  his  chief  desire 
to  see  me  excel  in  every  polite  and  fashionable  ac- 
complishment ;  and  the  education  he  gave  me  was 
proportionally  elegant  and  expensive. 

**  Soon  after  I  had  entered  my  twentieth  year,  my 
father  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  illness.  My 
brother,  who  was  then  at  college,  was  immediately 
called  home.  My  father  lived  but  to  see  him  ;  ail 
he  had  power  to  say,  was  to  recommend  me  to  his 
protection.  '  In  you,  William,'  said  ,the  good  old 
man,  *  Sophia  will  find  a  father,  a  brother,  and  a 
friend.  Without  encumbering  the  family-estate,  I 
could  make  no  suitable  settlements  on  her;  but 
this  gives  me  no  uneasiness,  when  I  reflect  on  your 
virtues,  and  vour  attachment  to  your  sister/ 
'*  My  brother,  whose  dispositions  were  all  gentle 
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and  amiable,  was  much  moved  with  this  scene. 
After  our  father's  death  his  behaviour  to  me  wtis 
full  of  attention  and  affection.  He  regretted  that 
he  was  not  of  an  age  to  make  such  settlements  as 
would  render  me  independent.  *  But  why,'  would 
he  add,  *  should  I  regret  it  ? — is  not  my  fortune 
yours  ?  as  such  I  must  insist  that  you  will  ever 
consider  it.' 

**  In  a  few  months,  my  brother  set  out  on  his 
travels.  Our  parting  was  full  of  tenderness,  and  his 
letters  from  abroad  breathed  the  warmest  sentiments 
of  friendship  and  of  a&ction.  After  the  c(^mon 
tour  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  he  went  to  Spa, 
with  an  intention  to  pass  some  weeks  there,  and 
then  return  to  his  native  country.  At  Spa,  he  met 
with  the  sister  of  Lord  ,  who  soon  engaged 

his  affections  so  completely,  that  he  offered  her  his 
hand.  The  marriage  was  speedily  concluded ;  and 
soon  afler  my  brother  and  his  wife  arrived  at  his' 
seat  in ,  where  I  had  resided  almost  con- 
stantly ever  since  he  had  gone  abroad. 

^*  The  looks  and  appearance  of  the  lady  prepos- 
sessed me  strongly  in  her  favour.  She  was  beauti- 
ful almost  beyond  any  thing  I  had  ever  seen ;  and 
though,  perhaps,  there  was  not  in  her  countenance 
any  expression  strongly  marked,  there  was,  never- 
theless, a  gentleness  and  a  sweetness  in  her  whole 
deportment,  joined  with  an  elegance  of  manners, 
that  could  not  fail  to  please  every  beholder.  I  ob- 
served, with  pleasure,  my  brother's  strong  attach- 
ment to  her,  which,  if  possible,  seemed  daily  to 
increase ;  and  I  could  not  find  fault  with  any  little 
want  of  attention  to  myself,  when  I  saw  that  it 
proceeded  from  so  amiable  a  motive,  from  affection 
to  a  lovely  woman,  to  whom  he  was  for  ever  united, 
and  on  whose  happiness  his  own  was  for  ever  to  de- 
pend. 

e2 
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It  was  my  wish  to  live  with  my  sister-in-law  in 
terms  of  the  strictest  friendship ;  but,  with  all  my 
partiality  in  her  favour,  I  could  not  help  observing 
that  I  made  little  progress  in  obtaining  any  share 
of  her  confidence.  Always  polite  and  well-bred,  it 
is  true,  but  with  a  coldness  that  chilled  every  ap- 
proach to  openness,  and  every  attempt  to  that 
freedom  which  is  the  truest  mark  of  genuine  friend- 
ship. For  a  while,  I  thought  that  this  might  pro- 
ceed from  a  reserved  temper,  sometimes  to  be  found 
united  with  the  best  dispositions.  But  when  I  came 
to  be  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  her  charac- 
ter, I  found  that  her  mind  was  equally  incapable  of 
friendship  as  of  love.  Alive  only  to  emotions  of 
vanity  and  the  pleasure  of  admiration,  she  was 
dead  to  every  other  sensation.  How  often  have  I 
seen  her  prefer  the  applause  of  the  meanest  and 
most  contemptible  of  mankind,  whom  she  herself 
despised,  to  the  happiness  of  a  man  who  doted  on 
her  to  distraction,  and  to  whom  she  was  bound  by 
every  tie  of  sratitude  and  duty  1 

I  was  at  the  utmost  pains  to  conceal,  both  from 
her  and  my  brother,  the  alteration  in  my  sentiments 
which  this  discovery  had  produced  ;  and  I  was  not 
without  hopes,  that  her  natural  good  sense,  for  of 
sense  she  was  by  no  means  destitute^  would,  in  time, 
prevail  ovef  this  childish  vanity,  which  made  her 
appear  in  so  ridiculous  a  light.  It  is,  however,  per« 
haps  impossible  to  live  long  with  a  person  of  whom 
we  have  conceived  a  mean  or  unfavourable  opinion, 
without  betraying  it ;  or,  what  in  effect  is  much  the 
same,  supposmg  that  we  have  betrayed  it.  Whe- 
ther she  really  perceived  any  alteration  in  my  opi- 
nion of  her,  I  cannot  positively  say  ;  but  I  thought 
her  behaviour  looked  as  if  she  had,  and  that  she 
considered  my  presence  as  a  restraint  upon  her. 
This  idea,  once  awakened,  the  most  trivial  incidents 
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served  to  confirm.  I  foand  my  situation  become 
daily  more  and  more  disagreeable,  and  I  had  already 
begun  to  think  of  quitting  my  brother's  house,  when 
my  sister-in-law  brought  things  to  a  crisis,  by  in- 

fbrming  me,  that  she  and  Mr.  M ,  naming  my 

brother,  intended  to  pass  the  ensuing  winter  at 
London ;  adding,  with  an  air  of  the  most  finished 
politeness,  *  that  as  she  wished  to  keep  up  a  con- 
$tant  correspondence  with  me  during  her  absence, 
she  would  be  glad  to  know  how  to  address  her  let- 
ters.* It  is  not  easy  to  describe  what  passed  in  my 
mind  on  this  occasion.  I  took,  however,  my  reso- 
lution at  once,  and  determined  to  quit,  for  ever,  the 
family  of  a  brother,  whom,  from  my  earliest  in- 
fancy, I  had  been  accustomed  to  love  and  to  esteem. 
**  When  I  communicated  my  intentions  to  him, 
he  seemed  embarrassed,  and,  with  a  faltering  voice, 
muttered  something  of  his  regret — of  his  wishes 
that  I  should  remain  in  his  family ;  but  it  was  in  a 
manner  too  irresolute  to  have  shaken  a  purpose 
much  less  decided  than  mine. 

**  It  is  now  ten  years  since  I  quitted  my  brother's 
house,  and  took  up  my  abode  in  a  paltry  lodging  in 
this  city,  where  the  interest  of  the  small  provision 
left  me  by  my  father,  is  just  sufficient  to  furnish  the 
necessaries  of  life  to  myself  and  a  female  domestic, 
who  had  lived  long  in  my  father's  family,  and  in- 
sisted on  attending  me.  As  to  money-matters,  my 
brother,  I  am  persuaded,  would  have  been  very 
desirous  to  make  me  more  comfortable;  but  I  had 
too  high  a  spirit  to  communicate  my  wants  to  him. 
Besides,  I  found  that  the  expensive  line  of  life  he 
had  sot  into,  did  not  leave  it  much  in  his  power  to 
indulge  his  feelings  of  generosity. 

**  For  some  years,  I  found  my  situation  extremely 
unpleasant.  Accustomed  as  I  had  been  to  a  state 
of  ease  and  afflaeoce,  and  to  all  the  pleasuxea  q£  an 
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elegant  society,  it  was  not  easy  for  me  to  submit,  at 
once,  to  poverty,  neglect,  and  solitude.  The  power . 
of  habit  has  however  at  length,  in  some  measure, 
reconciled  me  to  my  fate.  I  can  now  look  with 
indifference  on  the  pleasures  and  pursuits  of  the 
world ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  chagrin  that  is 
commonly  supposed  to  attend  persons  in  my  condi- 
tion, I  have  still  so  much  philanthrojpy  as  to  wish 
that  you  would  employ  a  paper  in  representing  the 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  educating  a  girl  in  luxury 
and  elegance,  and  then  leaving  her  exposed  to  all 
the  hardships  of  poverty  and  neglect. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  S.  M." 
R 
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Amidst  all  my  veneration  for  Shakspeare,  I  have 
been  often  obliged  to  confess  that  there  were  pas- 
sages in  his  works,  the  meaning  of  which  I  could 
not  understand ;  and  of  others  I  have  sometimes 
ventured  to  doubt  if  they  were  strictly  in  nature. 
Of  this  last  sort  is  the  celebrated  scene  in  Richard 
the  Third,  where  that  artful  usurper  first  mollifies 
the  resentment,  and  then  gains  upon  the  affections, 
of  the  unfortunate  Lady  Anne.  The  following  piece 
of  criticism  on  that  scene  has  been  sent  me  by  a 
correspondent,  from  whom,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  have 
formerly  received  several  ingenious  communica* 
tions. 
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"  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MIRROR. 


**  SIR 


^*  Few  of  Sbakspeare's  tragedies  have  obtained 
hieher  reputatioD  than  The  Life  and  Death  of 
Richard  the  Third.  Yet,  Uke  every  other  perform- 
ance of  this  wonderful  poet,  it  contains  several  pas- 
sages that  can  hardly  admit  of  apology.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  instances  it  affords  us  of  vulgarity,  and 
even  indecency  of  expression. 

"  At  the  same  time,  in  censuring  Shakspeare, 
we  ought  to  proceed  with  peculiar  caution ;  for,  on 
many  occasions,  those  passages  which,  on  a  cursory 
view,  may  be  reckoned  blemishes,  on  a  closer  exa- 
mination will  appear  very  different,  and  even  lay 
claim  to  considerable  excellence.    In  his  imitations 
of  nature  he  is  so  very  bold,  and  so  different  from 
other  poets,  that  what  is  daring  is  oflen,  in  a  moment 
of  slight  attention,  deemed  improbable,  and  what  is 
extraordinary,  is  too  rashly  pronounced  absurd.  Of 
this,  in  the  work  abovementioned,  the  strange  love- 
scene  between  Richard  and  Lady  Anne,  the  widow 
of  Prince  Edward  Plantagenet,  affords  a  striking 
example.     It  seems,  indeed,  altogether  unnatural 
that  Richard,  deformed  and  hideous  as  the  poet  re- 
presents him,  should  offer  himself  a  suitor  to  the 
widow  of  an  excellent  young  prince  whom  he  had 
murdered,  at  the  very  time  she  is  attending  the 
funeral  of  her  father-in-law,  whom  he  had  also  slain, 
and  while  she  is  expressing  the  most  bitter  hatred 
against  the  author  of  her  misfortune.     But,  in  at- 
tending closely  to  the  progress  of  the  dialogue,  the 
seeming  extravagance  of  the  picture  will  be  softened 
or  removed :  we  shall  find  ourselves  more  interested 
in  the  event,  and  more  astonished  at  the  bold  ability 
of  Richard,  than  moved  with  abhorrence  of  his 
shameless  effirontery,  or  offended  with  the  improba- 
bility of  the  situation.     When  a  poet,  like  Shak« 
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speare,  can  carry  us  along  bj  the  power  of  amaze- 
inenty  by  daring  displays  of  nature,  and  by  the  in- 
fluence of  feelings  altogether  unusual,  but  full  of 
resbtless  energy,  his  seeming  departure  from  pro- 
bability only  contributes  to  our  admiration ;  and 
the  emotions,  excited  by  his  extravagance,  losine 
the  effect  which,  from  an  inferior  poet,  they  wo£kla 
have  caused,  add  to  the  general  feelings  of  plea-^ 
sure  which  the  scene  produces. 

^'  In  considering  the  scene  before  us,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  keep  in  view  the  character  of  Lady 
Anne.  The  outlines  are  given  us  in  her  own  con- 
versation ;  but  we  see  it  more  completely  finished 
and  filled  up,  indirectly  indeed,  but  not  less  dis- 
tinctly, in  the  conduct  of  Richard.  She  is  repre* 
sented  of  a  mind  altogether  frivolous,  the  prey  of 
vanity,  her  prevailing,  overruling,  passion ;  suscep- 
tible, however,  of  every  feeling  and  emotion,  and, 
while  they  last,  sincere  in  their  expression,  but 
hardly  capable  of  distinguishing  the  propriety  of 
one  more  than  another ;  or,  if  able  to  employ  such 
discernment,  totally  unaccustomed  and  unable  to 
obey  her  moral  faculty  as  a  principle  of  action  ;  and 
thus  exposed  alike  to  the  authority  of  good  or  bad 
impressions.  There  are  such  characters ;  persons 
of  great  sensibility,  of  great  sincerity,  but  of  no 
rational  or  steady  virtue,  produced  or  strengthened 
by  reflection,  and  consequently  of  no  consistency 
of  conduct. 

"  Richard,  in  his  management  of  Lady  Anne, 
having  in  view  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  am- 
bitious designs,  addresses  her  with  the  most  perfect 
knowledge  of  her  disposition.  He  knows  that  her 
feelings  are  violent ;  that  they  have  no  foundation- 
in  steady  determined  principles  of  conduct ;  that 
violent  feelings  are  soon  exhausted ;  and  that  the 
undecided  mind,  without  choice  or  active  sense  of 
j>rqpriet7^  is  equally  accessible  to  the  next  that  oc- 
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cur.  He  knows,  too,  that  those  impressions  will  be 
most  fondly  cherished,  which  are  most  akin  to  the 
ruling  passion ;  and  that,  in  Lady  Anne,  vanity 
bears  absolute  sway.  All  that  he  has  to  do,  then, 
is  to  suffer  the  violence  of  one  emotion  to  pass 
away,  and  then,  as  skilfully  as  possible,  to  bring 
another  more  suited  to  his  designs,  and  the  com- 
plexion of  her  character,  into  its  place.  Thus  he 
not  only  discovers  much  discernment  of  human  na- 
ture, but  also  great  command  of  temper,  and  great 
dexterity  of  conduct. 

''  In  order,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  exhaust  her 
temporary  resentment,  for  she  expresses  resent- 
ment rather  than  grief  in  her  lamentation  for 
Henry,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  exasperated  to  its 
fiercest  extreme.  Accordingly  Richard,  breaking 
in  abruptly  upon  the  funeral  procession,  inflames 
and  provokes  her  anger.  He  persists  in  his  plan ; 
appears  cool  and  unconcerned  at  her  abuse ;  and 
thus  urges  her  to  vent  the  rage  and  vehemence  of 
her  emotion  in  rude  invectives  and  imprecations. 

O  God,  which  this  blood  mad'st,  revenge  his  death ! 

O  Earth,  which  this  blood  drink' st,  revenge  his  death !  &e. 

^*  All  this  is  general ;  but,  before  the  vehemence 
of  her  wrath  can  be  entirely  removed,  she  must  bring 
home  to  her  fancy  every  aggravating  circumstance, 
and  must  ascertain  the  particular  wrongs  she  has 
suffered.  After  this  operation  of  her  mind,  and  that 
she  has  expressed  the  consequent  feelings,  she  has 
no  longer  any  topics  or  food  for  anger,  and  the  pas- 
sions will,  of  course,  subside.  Richard,  for  this  pur- 
pose, pretends  to  justify  or  extenuate  his  offences ; 
and  thus,  by  advancing  into  view,  instead  of  con- 
cealing his  enormities,  he  overcomes  the  resentment 
of  Lady  Anne.  To  this  effect  also,  his  assumed  ap- 
pearance of  candour  will  readily  contribute. 
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do.  Vouchsafe^  divine  perfection  of  a  woman ! 
Of  these  supposed  evils,  to  give  tne  leave. 
By  circumstance,  but  to  acquit  myself,  &c. 
Anne,  Didst  thou  not  kill  this  King  ? 

do.  I  grant  ye. 

Anne,  Dost  grant  me^  hedgehog  ?  Then,  God  grant  me  too 
Thou  mayst  be  damned  for  that  wicked  deed,  &c. 

Here,  also,  we  may  observe  his  application  of  those 
flatteries,  which,  if  they  cannot  take  effect  in  the 
present  moment,  otherwise  than  to  give  higheir 
provocation ;  yet,  when  her  wrath  subsides,  their 
recollection  will  operate  in  a  different  tendency, 
and  assist  in  working  upon  that  vanity  by  which 
he  will  compass  his  design. 

''  It  was  not  alone  sufficient  to  provoke  her  anger 
and  resentment  to  the  utmost,  in  order  that  they 
might  immediately  subside ;  but,  by  alleging  plau- 
sible reasons  for  change  of  sentiment,  to  assist  them 
in  their  decline.  Though  Lady  Anne  possesses  no 
decided,  determined,  virtue,  yet  her  moral  nature, 
unimproved  as  it  appears,  would  discern  impro- 
priety in  her  suddenly  acquiescing  in  the  views  of 
Kichard,  would  suggest  scruples,  and  produce  hesi- 
tation. Now,  in  order  to  prevent  the  effect  of 
these,  it  was  necessary  to  aid  the  mind  in  finding 
subterfuge  or  excuse,  and  thus  assist  her  in  the 
easy  busmess  of  imposing  upon  herself.  Her  se- 
ducer, accordingly,  endeavours  to  gloss  his  con- 
duct, and  represents  his  actions  as  less  criminal 
than  she  at  first  apprehended. 

Glo,  —But,  gentle  Lady  Anne, 

To  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits, 
And  fall  to  something  of  a  slower  method ; 
Is  not  the  causer  of  the  timeless  deaths 
Of  these  Plantagenets,  Henry  and  £dward» 
As  blameful  as  the  executioner  ? 
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Jnne.  Thou  wast  the  caus«^  and  most  accursed  effect, 
Gio.  Your  beauty  was  the  cause  of  that  effect,  &c. 

In  these  lines,  beside  a  confirmation  of  the  foregoing 
remark,  and  an  illustration  of  Richard's  persevering 
flattery,  there  are  two  circumstances  that  mark  great 
delicacy  and  fineness  of  painting  in  Shakspeare's 
execution  of  this  excellent  scene.  The  resentment 
of  Lady  Anne  is  so  far  exhausted,  that  her  conver- 
sation, instead  of  impetuous,  continued,  invective, 
assuming  the  more  patient  and  mitigated  form  of 
dialogue,  is  not  so  expressive  of  violent  passion,  as 
it  denotes  the  desire  of  a  victory  in  a  smart  dispute, 
and  becomes  merely  *  a  keen  encounter  of  wits  ' 
The  other  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  Richard, 
instead  of  specifying  her  husband  and  father-in-law 
in  terms  denoting  these  relations,  falls  in  with  the 
sabsiding  state  of  her  aflPections  towards  them ;  and, 
using  expressions  of  great  indifference,  speaks  to 
ber  of  *  these  Plantagenets,  Henry  and  Edward/ 

Lady  Anne  having  listened  to  the  conversation  of 
Richard,  after  the  first  transport  of  her  wrath,  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  the  Plantasenets,  showed, 
that  the  real  force  of  the  passion  haa  suffered  abate- 
ment; and,  by  listening  to  his  exculpation,  it  seems 
entirely  subdued.  In  all  this,  the  art  of  the  poet  is 
eminent,  and  the  skill  he  ascribes  to  Richard,  pro- 
found. Though  the  crafty  seducer  attempts  to  jus- 
tify his  conduct  to  Lady  Anne,  he  does  not  seek  to 
convince  her  understanding,  for  she  had  no  under- 
standing worth  the  pains  of  convincing,  but  to  afford 
her  some  pretence  and  opportunity  of  giving  vent 
to  her  emotion.  When  this  effect  is  produced,  he 
proceeds  to  substitute  some  regard  for  himself  in  its 
place.  As  we  have  already  observedi  he  has  been 
taking  measures  for  this  purpose  in  every  thing  he 
has  said;  and,  by  soothing  expressions  of  adulation^ 
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during  the  course  of  her  anger,  he  was  gradually 
preparing  her  mind  for  the  more  pleasing,  but  not 
less  powerful,  dominion  of  vanity.  In  the  foregoing 
lines  and  in  what  follows,  he  ventures  a  declaration  of 
the  passion  he  pretends  to  entertain  for  her;  yet  he 
does  this  indirectly,  as  suggested  by  the  progress  of 
their  argument,  and  as  a  reason  for  those  parts  of 
his  conduct  that  seem  so  heinous : 

Your  beauty  was  the  cause  of  that  efiect, 

Your  beauty,  which  did  haunt  me  in  my  sleep,  &c. 

Richard  was  well  aware  that  a  declaration  of  love 
from  him  would,  of  course,  renew  her  indignation. 
He  accordingly  manages  her  mind  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  correct  the  violence  of  her  anger,  by  suggest* 
ing  the  idea  of  his  passion,  when  he  first  mentions  it, 
in  terms  more  playful  than  serious;  and,  afterwards^ 
when  he  announces  it  more  seriously,  by  an  indirect 
and  seeming  accidental  declaration.  Still,  however, 
with  all  these  precautions  to  introduce  the  thought 
in  a  familiar  and  easy  manner,  he  is  aware  of  her  dis- 
pleasure. Here,  therefore,  as  in  the  former  part  of 
the  scene,  he  must  depend  on  his  command  of  tem- 
per, and  on  the  same  means  of  artfully  irritating 
her  emotion  till  it  entirely  subsides.  Accordingly, 
persisting  in  his  adulation,  he  incenses  her  anger  to 
Its  utmost  extreme :  and,  finally,  by  varying  the 
attitude  of  his  flatteries,  by  assuming  an  humble  and 
suppliant  address,  he  subdues  her  soul  to  the  do- 
minion of  guilty  vanity. — In  the  close  of  the  dia- 
logue, we  may  trace  distinctly  the  decline  of  her 
emotion.  It  follows  the  same  course  as  the  passion 
she  expresses  at  the  beginning  of  the  scene.  She  is 
at  first  violent;  becomes  more  violent;  her  passion 
subsides ;  yet,  some  ideas  of  propriety  wandering 
across  her  mind,  she  makes  an  effort  to  recall  her 
resentment :  the  effort  is  feeble ;  it  amounts  to  no 
more  than  to  express  contempt  in  her  aspect;  it  is 
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baffled  by  a  new  attitude  of  adulation ;  and,  by  a 
pretended  indirect  appeal  to  her  compassion,  she  is 
totally  vanquished. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  scene,  our  abhorrence, 
our  disgust,  and  contempt,  excited  by  cruelty,  false- 
hood, meanness^  and  insignificance  of  mind,  are  so 
coanterbalanced  by  the  feelings  that  arise  on  the 
view  of  ability,  self-possession,  knowledge  of  cha- 
racter, and  the  masterly  display  of  human  nature, 
as  that,  instead  of  impairing,  they  rather  contribute 
force  to  the  general  sensation  of  pleasure.*  The 
conduct  of  Richard  towards  a  character  of  more 
determined  virtue,  or  of  more  stubborn  passions, 
would  have  been  absurd :  towards  Lady  Anne  it 
was  natural,  and  attended  with  that  success  which 
it  was  calculated  to  obtain. 
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"  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MIRROR. 


"  SIR 
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"  Your  predecessor.  The  Spectator,  used  to  be 
consulted  in  cases  of  difficulty.  I  know  not,  if  you, 
Mr.  Mirror,  set  up  on  the  same  footing.  I  am 
resolved,  however,  to  try;  and,  although  you  should 
refuse  to  prescribe,  I  shall  at  least  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  communicating  my  distress. 

''  I  am  between  the  age  of  a  young  man,  and  what 
the  ladies  call  an  old  bachelor,  not  many  years  under 
forty,  of  no  inconsiderable  family,  with  an  opulent 
fortune.  I  was  educated  like  most  other  young  heirs, 
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that  is  very  indifierentl^.  Mj  teachers,  it  is  true, 
were  eminent  in  their  different  branches.  Mj  father 
obliged  me  to  give  regular  attendance  to  Uieir  in- 
structions ;  but  another  part  of  my  family  seemed 
to  think  the  restraint  I  was  kept  in  too  severe.  The 
knowledge  of  this  encouraged  my  want  of  attention 
at  the  time,  though  the  recollection  has,  of  late» 
given  me  much  regret.  I  succeeded  to  my  fortune 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  engaged  deeply  in  Uiose 
pursuits  which  are  stigmatised  with  the  name  of 
vices,  by  those  who  are  unable  to  attain  th^m.  Hav- 
ing run  on  in  the  usual  career,  I  becaipe  tired  with 
the  sameness  and  insipidity  of  the  scenes  in  which  I 
had  so  often  been  a  spectator  or  an  actor.  I  bqpm 
to  look  on  my  conduct  as  bordering  on  the  ciMfr- 
temptible,  and  wished  to  change  it  for  something 
more  rational  and  respectable.  I  wished  to  change 
it  while  I  had  a  sound  constitution,  which  I  owed 
to  nature,  and  an  unimpaired  fortune,  which  I  owed 
to  a  spirit  of  independence,  instilled  by  a  worthy 
father,  from  whose  counsels  and  ocample  I  ought 
never  to  have  departed.  The  good  effects  of  these, 
if  not  wholly  obliterated,  have  at  least  been  long 
obscured  by  intemperance  and  dissipation. 

^*  A  man  who,  from  being  idle  and  dissipated,  be- 
comes sober  and  regular  in  his  conduct,  is  inome- 
diately  marked  out  for  marriage  by  his  former  com- 

E anions.  Mine  certainly  thought  of  it  for  me  long 
efore  I  did  so  for  myself.  Many  of  my  relations 
seemed  to  entertain  the  same  opinion.  They  had 
long  wished  me  to  marry,  to  prevent  a  considerable 
part  of  my  fortune  from  going  to  a  worthless  and 
distant  relation ;  and  showed  so  much  satisfaction  at 
my  supposed  resolution,  that  I  adopted  it  in  earnest. 
**  You,  who  set  up  for  an  instructor,  are,  I  pre- 
sume, better  acquainted  with  the  world  than  to  ima« 
gine  that  I  would  first  turn  my  views  to  those  young 
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ladies  with  whom  I  wag  most  intimately  acquainted» 
and  in  whose  society  I  had  passed  a  considerable  part 
of  my  time.  The  giddy  andfrivolous  pursuits  in  which 
I  saw  them  constantly  engaged,  left  no  room  for  that 
domestic  tenderness  which  I  looked  for  in  a  wife. 
The  gloss  of  fiu^ion  might  suffice  for  the  transient 
teercourse  of  gaiety ;  but  some  more  intrinsic  ex- 
cdlence  was  necessary  to  fix  an  attachment  for  life* 

*^  I  resolyed,  therefore,  to  pay  my  addresses  only 
to  jwung  ladies  who  had  received  a  less  public  edu- 
catisn;  and  with  that  view  I  determined  to  cultivate 
an  acquaintance  in  those  families  that  were  most 
remarkable  for  their  prudence  and  moderation.  I 
now  began  to  look  upon  it  as  not  one  of  the  least 
imsfiirtinies  attending  a  young  man  in  the  fashion- 
aUe  world,  that  he  is,  in  some  degree,  excluded 
AoM  the  opportunity  of  forming  connexions  with 
the  kiest  and  most  virtuous  of  the  other  sex  at  an 
eaily  period  of  life,  while  the  warm  feelings  of  be- 
nevolence remain  unblunted  by  those  artificial  man- 
iiersy  the  consequences  of  which  to  society  go  near 
to  over-balance  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
refinements  that  produce  them. 

**  In  the  course  of  my  researches  I  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Nerissa,  an  only  daughter,  who  had  been 
educated  under  the  eye  of  a  mother  famed  for  her 
prudence  and  economy.  She  was  at  this  time  about 
twenty ;  though  not  a  perfect  beauty,  she  was  agree- 
able, with  an  air  of  simplicity  that  is  always  engag- 
ing. Her  conversation  was  sensible,  and  her  ease 
of  manner,  and  the  facility  with  which  she  expressed 
herself,  astonished  me  in  one  who  had  had  so  little 
intercourse  with  the  world;  but  Nerissa's  conver- 
sation furnished  not  one  generous  sentiment.  The 
tear  of  compassion  never  started  in  her  eye  at  a 
tale  of  sorrow;  nor  did  the  glow  of  pleasure  ever 
sparkle  ia  her  countenance  at  the  success  of  merit. 

f2 
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In  the  society  in  which  I  had  lived,  self-gratifica- 
tion seemed  to  be  the  study  of  every  individual, 
without  giving  the  least  attention  to  the  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  of  others.  It  was  only  the  outward 
conduct  of  Nerissa  that  was  different ;  her  disposi- 
tion was  the  same ;  and,  as  I  had  resolved  to  be  at- 
tentive to  the  happiness  of  a  wife,  I  wished  not  to 
choose  one  who  would  be  regardless  of  that  of  a 
husband.  We  were  not  suited  to  each  other ;  the 
only  objects  of  Nerissa  were  rank  and  fortune ; 
she  has  since  attained  her  wishes,  having  been 
lately  married  to  a  title  and  a  settlement. 

I  next  became  acquainted  in  the  house  of  Sir 
George  Edwin,  a  man  of  very  moderate  fortune, 
who  had  lived  some  years  in  town  for  the  education 
of  his  family.  With  Sir  George  I  had  but  little  in- 
tercourse, though  he  too  was  a  man  of  the  world ; 
but  he  moved  in  an  inferior  sphere,  his  pleasures 
being  chiefly  confined  to  the  bottle.  He  had  three 
daughters,  of  whom  I  had  that  sort  of  acquaintance 
one  necessarily  acquires  in  a  narrow  country  like 
this,  by  meeting  frequently  at  places  of  public  re- 
sort, as  well  as  at  private  entertainments ;  but  as 
they  were  always  attended  by  their  mother  Lady 
£dwin,  a  grave  matron,  she  never  permitted  them 
to  engage  in  those  familiar  parties,  amongst  whom, 
or  at  the  tavern,  I  generally  passed  my  evenings. 

The  Miss  Edwins  were  justly  esteemed  hand- 
some ;  their  manners  were  easy,  not  elegant ;  their 
conversation  was,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the 
occurrences  of  the  day,  and  never  went  further  than 
observations  on  the  last  ball  or  the  last  dinner. 
These  they  were  so  eager  to  communicate,  that 
they  commonly  spoke  all  at  once,  each  of  them 
afraid,  no  doubt,  lest  her  sister  should  have  the 
merit  of  her  important  discoveries.  The  only  object 
of  the  mother  seemed  to  be  to  get  her  girls  well 
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married.  For  thn  purpose  she  had  trusted  entirely 
to  the  external  accomplishments  of  their  persons, 
and  those  little  arts  which  experienced  matrons 
know  well  how  to  use  to  entrap  the  amorous  and 
unwary.  I  hope  she  will  succeed ;  the  Miss  Edwins 
appear  to  be  good  sort  of  girls,  and  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  make  excellent  wives  to  some  honest  country 
s^re,  or  some  plodding  man  of  business,  who  has 
no  other  idea  of  a  wife  than  as  a  breeder  or  a  house- 
keeper. Lady  Edwin  sajrs  she  is  an  excellent 
economist,  and  her  daughters  have  had  the  benefit 
of  her  example. 

In  the  house  of  Sir  George  Edwin  I  first  heard  of 
Cordelia,  and  not  much  to  her  advantage.  This, 
for  cenrare  will  often  defeat  its  purpose,  gave  me 
a  stroDff  desire  to  b^  acquainted  witn  her.  I  soon 
leamea  that  die  was  an  only  daughter ;  that  she 
was  now  in  her  twenty-second  year ;  that  her  father 
died  when  she  was  a  child,  leaving  her  a  handsome 
fortune,  which,  being  placed  in  uie  hands  of  a  re- 
lation in  the  mercantile  line,  was  so  much  impaired 
by  his  failure,  that  her  mother  found  it  necessary 
to  cut  short  her  plan  of  a  fashionable  and  expensive 
education,  and  to  take  the  chief  care  of  her  daugh- 
ter's instruction  upon  herself.  They  had  lived  to- 
gether in  a  decent  retirement  for  five  or  six  years, 
except  a  few  months  which  they  passed  in  town 
every  winter,  with  the  only  one  of  their  opulent 
relations  who  received  them  with  the  same  affection 
as  in  their  prosperity.  Cordelia  and  her  mother 
were  upon  one  of  these  annual  visits  when  I  was  in- 
troduced to  her.  I  will  not  pretend  to  describe  the 
sensations  I  then  felt,  nor  <  the  mind-illumined  face' 
that  produced  them ;  from  that  moment,  I  was 
unhappy  but  in  her  company,  and  found  in  her 
conversadon  that  elegance  ot  mind,  that  cheerful 
sweetness  and  sensibility  of  tempery  which  was 
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diffused  upon  her  countenance.  I  rejoiced  at  that 
rank  and  fortune  of  which  I  was  possessed,  as 
giving  me  the  power  of  making  Cordelia  happy, 
and  of  raising  her  to  a  station  less  unworthy  her 
distinguished  merit  and  accomplishments.  The 
lady  with  whom  she  lived  gave  me  every  oppor- 
tunity I  could  wish  of  cultivating  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance,  and  showing  the  sincerity  of  my  at- 
tachment ;  nor  did  her  mother  seem  averse  to  the 
connexion,  though  there  was,  at  times,  an  anxiouv 
solicitude  in  her  countenance  at  those  approaches 
to  the  familiarity  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
indulge,  {>oth  in  manner  and  conversation,  among 
my  female  acquaintance;  a  habit  which  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  passion  for  Cordelia  could  not,  at  all 
times  repress.  Cordelia  herself  always  received 
me  with  affability ;  and  though  I  could  not  pretend 
to  discover  any  partiality  in  my  favour,  I  attributed 
this  to  her  compliance  with  the  cautious  prudence 
of  a  mother,  which  would  be  removed  by  an  open 
declaration  of  my  attachment,  and  a  proposal  of 
marriage  in  form. 

Desirous  to  interest  the  mother  in  my  favour,  I 
made  my  first  application  to  her,  convinced  that 
she  could  not  hesitate  to  approve  of  a  match  which 
was  so  favourable  in  point  of  fortune.  Contrary  to 
my  hopes  she  at  once  referred  me  to  her  daughter, 
with  an  observation  in  which  there  was  more  truth 
than  politeness :  '  That,  being  the  person  princi- 
vbIIj  interested,  she  was  the  first  to  be  applied  to.' 
Having  endeavoured  to  make  an  apology  for  this 
part  of  my  conduct,  of  which  a  better  notion  of 
female  delicacy  than  was  to  be  acquired  among  my 
former  companions  had  taught  me  the  impropriety^ 
I  was  shown  into  Cordelia's  dressing-room ;  where, 
after  a  short  pause,  I  entered  on  the  purpose  of  my 
visit,  and  made  offer  of  myself  and  fortunci  with 
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all  the  ardor  which  the  strength  and  sincerity  of 
my  passion  inspired,  and  with  all  the  attention  that 
was  due  to  her  beauty  and  accomplishments.  She 
heard  me»  not  without  emotion ;  and,  as  she  seemed 
unable  to  give  an  immediate  answer,  I  interpreted 
her  silence  favourably ;  and,  seizing  her  hand, 
pressed  my  suit  with  all  the  earnestness  of  which  I 
was  capable.  She  soon  recovered  her  tranquillity, 
and  withdrawing-  her  hand,  answered  with  her 
usual  unaffected  modesty,  but  with  a  firmness  I  had 
never  before  observed,  *  That  she  was  obliged  to 
me  for  my  favourable  opinion ;  but  as  our  affections 
were  not  in  our  power,  and  as  the  mode  of  life  to 
which  I  had  been  accustomed  was  little  suited  to 
her  inclinations,  or  to  create  that  respect  for  the 
sex  which  she  hoped  to  find  in  a  husband,  it  was 
impossible  I  could  ever  be  her's/  In  vain  did  I  join 
with  her  in  blaming  my  past  conduct ;  in  vain  did 
I  assure  her  of  the  settled  purpose  I  had  formed  to 
alter  my  mode  of  life :  that  I  had  actually  done 
80 ;  that  as  all-  my  wishes  were  centered  in  an 
union  with  her,  it  should  be  the  future  business  of 
my  life  to  promote  her  happiness.  She  remained 
inflexible ;  she  doubted  not,  she  said,  the  sincerity 
of  my  intentions ;  but  her  resolution  was  taken  ; 
and  she  repeatedly  assured  me,  that  her  motives 
made  it  unalterable.  Some  of  the  family  coming 
in,  I  retired  in  a  state  of  mind  which  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe. 

This  incident,  Mr.  Mirror,  has  made  me  look 
into  myself,  into  my  past  conduct,  and  into  the 
errors  or  misfortunes,  call  them  by  what  name  you 
please,  which  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  my  pre- 
sent anxiety  and  uneasiness.  That  I  was  the  heir 
of  an  opulent  fortune,  was  no  fault  of  mine ;  neither 
can  I  be  answerable  for  having  succeeded  to  it  at  the 
early  age  of  eighteen,  when  the  passions  were  cow- 
tending  for  gratiGcatioD,  when  the  means  ^et^  \w 
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my  power,  and  novelty  heightened  the  enjojrlAent. 
The  societies  I  frecjuented  were  composed  of  the 
first  names  of  the  kmgdom,  both  for  rank  ittid  k/t* 
tune ;  our  knowledge  of  men  was  not  c<mfined  to 
the  narrow  circle  of  our  own  country ;  we  were  ac« 
quainted  with  the  faces  of  the  principal  potentates 
of  Europe,  and  with  those  of  many  of  their  nHnis-* 
ters ;  we  could  discourse  of  music  and  painting  iti 
the  language  of  a  connoisseur,  and  re-echo  th€^ 
opinions  we  had  heard  of  the  most  celebrated  singers 
of  Florence,  Naples,  and  Rome.  Was  I  to  blanae 
for  accommodatmg  myself  to  the  established  man- 
ners of  my  country,  in  that  rank  of  life  to  which  I 
belonged  ?  Even  the  attention  that  was  paid  to  mf 
education,  before  the  death  of  an  excellent  father, 
has  been  a  source  of  misfortune ;  it  can  only  be  from 
the  impressions  I  then  received,  that  I  acquired  » 
confused  idea  of  a  conduct  more  becoming  a  being 
who  found  himself  capable  of  reasoning  and  re* 
flection.  This  idea  eucn  obtruded  itself  in  the 
hours  of  languor  and  inactivity,  and  sometinhefr 
even  imbittered  the  cup  of  enjoyment.  Resti'ainedy 
for  a  time  by  those  habits  which  remain  after  the 

Eassions  that  produced  them  are  extinguished,  I  at 
kst  found  means  to  break  the  charm,  and  to  form 
plans  of  rational  and  domestic  enjoyment.  Disap- 
pointed in  these,  I  feel  the  most  poignant  regret 
that  I  was  not  born  a  younger  brother,  Und  com- 
pelled to  seek  that  distinction  from  merit  wllfeh  I 
enjoyed  from  fortune ;  Or  that  my  father  had  not 
allowed  me  to  remain  equally  ignorant  and  unculti-* 
vated  as  the  generality  of  my  companions,  whose 
affections  centre  in  tnemselves,  whose  ambition 
consists  in  frequenting  the  best  company,  and  whose 
knowledge  is  confined  to  the  kitchen  or  the  gaming-^ 
table.  Displeased  with  myself,  disgusted  with  the 
world,  and  rejected  b^  Cordelia,  I  am  preparing  to 
sink  at  oDce  into  retirement  and  oblivion.    What 
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my  occupations  are  to  be,  I  know  not ;  a  hundred 
schemes  have  been  formed  and  rejected.  If  it  be  in 
your  power  to  suggest  any  thing  I  can  steadily  ad- 
here to,  and  which  will  make  nie  less  contemptible 
ID  my  own  eyes,  you  will  do  good  to  one ;  but  if 
you  can  exhibit  in  your  Mirror  a  preventive  to 
the  errors  by  which  I  have  been  undone,  you  may 
do  good  to  thousands. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  LORENZO.'' 

H 
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I  can  make  speeches  in  the  senate  too,  Nacky. 

OTWAT*8  VKM1C£  P&KSKBVXD. 

One  morning  during  my  late  visit  to  Mr.  Umphra- 
ville,  as  that  gentleman,  his  sister,  and  I,  were  sit- 
ting at  breakfast,  my  old  friend  John  came  in,  and 
delivered  a  sealed  card  to  his  master.  After  putting 
on  his  spectacles,  and  reading  it  with  attention, — 
*  Ay,'  said  Umphraville,  *  this  is  one  of  your  mo- 
dem improvements.  I  remember  the  time  when 
one  neighbour  could  have  gone  to  dine  with  another 
without  any  fuss  or  ceremony  ;  but  now,  forsooth, 
you  must  announce  your  intention  so  many  days 
before ;  and,  by  and  bye.  I  suppose,  the  intercourse 
between  two  country  gentlemen  will  be  carried  on 
with  the  same  stiffness  of  ceremonial  that  prevails 
among  your  little  German  princes.  Sister,  you 
must  prepare  a  feast  on  Thursday ;  Colonel  Plum 
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says,  he  intends  to  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on 
us.' — *  Brother,'  replied  Miss  Umphraville,  *  yoti 
know  we  don't  deal  in  giving  feasts ;  but  if  Colond 
Plum  can  dine  on  a  plain  dinner,  without  his  foreign 
dishes  and  French  sauces,  I  can  promise  him  a  bit 
of  good  mutton,  and  hearty  welcome*' 

On  the  day  appointed.  Colonel  Plum  arrived,  and, 
along  with  him,  the  gay,  the  sprightly.  Sir  Bobby 
Button,  who  had  posted  down  to  the  country  to  en- 
joy two  days'  shooting  at  Colonel  Plum's,  where  he 
arrived  just  as  that  gentleman  was  setting  out  for 
Mr.  Umphraville's.  Sir  Bobby,  always  easy,  and 
who,  in  every  society,  is  the  same,  protested  against 
the  Colonel's  putting  off  his  visit,  and  declared  he 
would  be  happy  to  attend  him. 

Though  I  had  but  little  knowledge  of  Sir  Bc^y, 
I  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  character ;  but 
to  Umphraville  he  was  altogether  unknown,  and  I 
promised  myself  some  amusement  from  the  contrast 
of  two  persons  so  opposite  in  sentiments,  in  manner, 
and  in  opinions.  When  he  was  presented,  I  ob- 
served Umphraville  somewhat  struck  with  his  dress 
and  figure  ;  in  both  which,  it  must  be  owned,  ht 
resembled  a  monkey  of  a  larger  size.  Sir  Bobby, 
however,  did  not  allow  him  much  time  to  contem- 
plate his  external  appearance ;  for  he  immediately, 
without  any  preparation  or  apology,  began  to  at- 
tack the  old  gentleman  on  the  bad  taste  of  hift 
house,  and  of  every  thing  about  it.  *  Why  the 
devil,'  said  he,  '  don't  you  enlarge  your  windows^ 
and  cut  down  those  damned  hedges  and  trees  that 
spoil  your  lawn  so  miserably  ?  If  you  would  allow 
me,  I  would  undertake,  in  a  week's  time,  to  give 
you  a  clever  place.  This  is,  for  all  the  world,  just 
such  a  chateau  as  my  friend  Lord  ,  you  know 

Lord ,  the  finest  fellow  on  earth,  succeeded 

to  last  year  by  the  death  of  an  uncle,  a  queer  old 


i. 
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prig,  who  had  lived  locked  up  in  his  castle  for  half 
a  century — he  died  damned  rich  though ;  and  as 

soon  as  Lord  knew  for  certain  that  his 

breath  was  out,  he  and  I  went  down  to  take  poss^- 
8100 ;  and  in  a  strange  condition,  to  be  sure,  we 
found  things;  but,  in  less  than  a  month,  we  turned 
all  tppsy-tunry,  and  it  is  now  in  the  way  of  being 
38  fine  a  place  as  any  in  England.' — To  this  Um- 
pbraville  made  no  answer ;  and  indeed  the  baronet 
IFSS  so  fond  of  hearbg  himself  talk,  and  chattered 
•way  at  such  a  rate»  that  he  neither  seemed  to  de- 
8ire  nor  to  expect  an  answer. 

On  Mifls  Uniphraville's  coming  in,  he  addressed 
himself  to  her ;  and,  after  displaying  his  dress,  and 
explaining  some  particulars  with  regard  to  it,  he 
began  to  entertain  her  with  an  account  of  the  gal- 
lantries in  which  he  had  been  engaged  the  preced- 
iqg  winter  in  London.  He  talked  as  if  no  woman 
could  resist  his  persuasive  address  and  elegant 
figurcy— as  if  London  were  one  great  seraglio,  and 
be  himaelf  the  mighty  master  of  it. — This  topic  he 
was  so  fond  of,  that  he  enlarged  upon  it  after  Miss 
Dmphraville  had  retired,  and  used  a  grossiereti  of 
expression  in  his  descriptions,  which,  of  late,  has 
been,  very  much  affected  by  our  fine  gentlemen ; 
but  whicm  shocked  Umphraville,  to  whom  it  was 
altogether  new,  and  who  has  ever  entertained  the 
highest  veneration  for  the  sex. 

To  put  an  end  to  this  conversation.  Colonel  Plum, 
who  seemed  to  be  tired  of  it,  as  we  were,  mentioned 
the  very  singular  situation  this  country  was  in  when 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  lay  off 
Plymouth ;  and  took  occasion  to  observe,  that,  if 
pur  fleet  should  be  vanquished,  if  our  wooden  walls 
should  fail  us,  he  was  afraid  our  country,  thus  laid 
open  to  the  invasion  of  those  hostile  powers,  could 
not  easily  resist  theurforce.  Umphraville  entertained 
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a  very  different  opinion.  He  said  that  a  naval  force 
might  perhaps  be  necessary  to  maintain  and  defend 
an  extensive  foreign  commerce ;  but  he  did  not  see 
how  it  was  at  all  connected  with  the  internal  defence 
of  a  state,  or  why  a  nation  might  not  be  respectable, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  without  any  great  fleet  ? 
*  Were  the  English,*  said  he,  *  indebted  to  their 
wooden  walls  for  the  victory  of  Cressy,  of  Poictiers, 
and  of  Agincourt?  Was  it  by  a  naval  force  that  the 
great  Gustavus  was  enabled  to  take  so  decisive  a 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  to  render  the  power 
of  Sweden  so  respectable?  Is  it  by  ships  that  the 
brave  Swiss  have  defended  their  liberties  for  so 
many  ages?  What  fleets  did  our  own  country 
possess,  while  she  boldly  maintained  her  indepen- 
dence for  so  many  centuries,  against  the  constant 
and  unremitted  attacks  of  England  ?  Did  we  pos- 
sess a  single  ship  of  force  when  the  gallant  Bruce 
almost  annihilated  the  power  of  England  on  the 
field  of  Bannockburn?  Believe  me,  gentlemen/ 
continued  he,  '  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  subdue  a 
free  people  fighting  for  their  country.  In  such  a 
cause,  every  man  would  stand  forth.  Old  as  I  am, 
I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  draw  my  sword 
against  our  foes,  should  they  ever  be  desperate 
enough  to  make  an  attempt  on  these  islands.' — *  You 
may,  if  you  please,'  said  Sir  Bobby,  who  seemed  to 
be  awed  for  a  time,  into  silence,  by  the  elevated 
tone  Umphraville  had  assumed,  *  but  I'll  be  cursed 
if  I  wpuld.  Damn  it,  what  does  it  signify,  if  the 
French  were  to  conquer  us?  I  don't  think  we  could 
lose  much  by  it ;  and,  in  some  respects,  we  should 
gain.  We  should  drink  better  Burgundy ;  and  we 
should  have  clothes  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  wear^ 
without  running  the  risk  of  their  being  seized  by 
these  damned  locusts  of  custom-house  officers. — I 
should  not  like^  though,  to  lose  my  seat  in  the 
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House.  If  the  French  leave  us  that,  they  may 
come  again  when  they  please  for  me.' — Umphra- 
viUe,  who  had  not  the  most  distant  conception  of 
his  being  in  parliament,  asked  Sir  Bobby,  gravely, 
what  seat,  what  house,  he  meant  ?  *  Why,  damn  it, 
our  House,  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  sure ; 
—there  is  no  living  out  of  parliament  now ;  it  is 
the  ton  for  a  gentleman  to  be  in  it,  and  it  is  the 
pleasantest  thing  in  the  world.  There  are  Jack 
,  Dick  ,  Lord ,  and  I  are  al- 
ways together.  At  first,  we  used  to  tire  confound- 
edly of  their  late  nights  and  long  debates ;  but  now 
the  minister  is  so  obliging  as  to  tell  us  when  he 
thinks  the  question  will  be  put,  and  away  we  go  to 
dinner,  to  the  opera,  or  somewhere,  and  contrive 
to  return  just  in  time  to  vote,  or,  as  Lord  ' 
calls  it,  to  be  in  at  the  death/ 

Hitherto  Umphraville's  countenance  had  disco- 
vered no  emotion  but  that  of  contempt ;  now  he 
could  not  conceal  his  astonishment  and  indigna- 
tion. Recollecting  himself,  however,  he  asked  the 
baronet  if  he  never  thought  of  his  constituents,  and 
of  the  purposes  for  which  they  sent  him  to  parlia- 
ment ? — ^  As  to  that,'  said  he,  '  there  is  no  man  so 
attentive  to  his  constituents  as  I  am.  I  spend  some 
months  among  them  every  summer,  where  I  keep 
open  house  for  the  savages,  and  make  love  to  their 
wives  and  daughters.  Besides,  I  am  always  making 
presents  to  the  women  of  some  little  fashionable 
trinket  The  last  time  I  came  from  London,  I 
brought  down  a  parcel  of  spring  garters,  that  cost 
me  Uiirty  shillings  a  pair,  by  Gad ;  which  I  dis- 
tributed among  them,  taking  care,  at  the  same 
time,  to  tell  each  of  them,  that  nothing  showed  a 
fine  ankle  to  such  advantage  as  a  spring  garter. 

In  the  evening,  after  our  visitors  had  left  us,  I 

VOL.  XXIX.  G 
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found  Umphraville  sitting  in  his  elbowrchair,  in  a 
graver  mood  than  usual.  '  I  am  thinking,  my 
friend/  said  he,  *  of  the  strange  times  we  live  in. 
You  know  I  am  not  much  of  a  politician ;  and, 
living  retired  as  I  do,  abstracted  from  the  world, 
I  have  little  access  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
springs  that  move  the  wheels  of  government,  or 
the  causes  of  national  prosperity  or  adversity.  For 
some  time  past,  however,  I  have  been  endeavour- 
ing, in  vain,  to  investigate  the  latent  sources  of  the 
sudden  and  almost  instantaneous  decline  of  our 
empire,  unexampled,  I  believe,  in  the  history  of 
nations.  The  scene  vou  have  this  day  witnessed, 
has  given  me  more  light  on  that  subject  than  any 
thing  I  have  yet  met  with.  If  such  men  are  to 
conduct  and  regulate  the  great  affairs  of  state,  are 
we  to  wonder  at  our  want  of  success?  if  pur 
senate  is  to  be  filled  with  beings,  mean  as  they  are 
worthless,  alike  destitute  of  public  virtue  and  dTpri* 
vate  honour,  we  may  cease  to  be  surprbed  at  any 
calamity  that  befalls  us.  Of  such  creatures,  I  pre- 
sume, the  Roman  senate  was  composed,  when,  by 
the  groundless  jealousy  of  an  emperor,  Galiienus, 
if  I  mistake  not,  the  senator^  were  prohibited 
from  holding  any  military  employment ;  and  they 
considered  uie  exemption  as  a  favour,  not  as  an 
affront :  so  lost  were  they  to  every  principle  o£ 
honour,  so  void  of  every  generous  and  manly 
feeling.  But  what  astonishes  me  most  is,  that 
in  times  like  these,  when  the  empire  is  shook  to  its 
foundation,  the  people  should  be  so  infatuated  as 
to  trust  their  best,  their  dearest,  rights  in  such 
hfuids.  Had  the  Congress  been  composed  of  Bobby 
Buttons^  would  America  ever  have  made  such  a 
stand  against  us  ?' 

How  long  this  Philippic  might  have  lasted,  I 
cannot  say,  nad  not  Miss  Umphraville  come  in  and 
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put  an  end  to  it,  by  challenging  me  to  play  a  game 
at  backgammon. 
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**   TO  TRB  AUTHOR  6W  THE  MIRROR. 


"SIR 


''  I  AM  a  pretty  constant  reader  of  your  publica- 
tions ;  by  what  means  you  shall  know  before  I  have 
ftiished  this  letter.  Among  other  pikers  of  your 
publishing,  I  have  read  one  marked  No.  65.  written 
by  a  kdy,  who  subscribes  herself  S.  M.  That  lady 
18  pleased  to  complain  of  her  situation,  and  to  re- 
present herself  as  unfortunate.  I  cannot  think  she 
has  the  least  title  to  do  so.  She  was  received  and 
entertained  by  a  kind  brother ;  but,  forsooth,  she 
took  it  into  her  head  to  quarrel  with  him  because 
he  married,  and  seemed  to  like  his  wife  better  than 
her,  and  to  be  displeased  with  the  lady,  because  she 
appeared  to  have  more  vanity  than  she  ought  to 
have  had.  Pray,  what  right  had  she  to  find  fault 
with  those  who  so  hospitably  entertained  her  ?  or 
how  did  she  show  superior  sense  by  thus  quarrelling 
with  her  bread  and  butter  ? — I  am,  Sir,  the  younger 
brother  of  Sir  George  Fielding.  I  live  comfort- 
ably and  contentedly  in  his  house  ;  and  yet  I 
could  lay  a  wager,  were  Madam  S.  M.  in  my 
situation,  she  would  be  fretful  and  discontented : 

o2 
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but  I  shall  appeal  to  you.  Sir,  if  she  would  have 
any  reason  for  her  discontent. 

**  My  father,  Sir  Robert,  sent  me,  when  a  young 
man,  to  the  University ;  but  as  I  had  no  taste  for 
study,  I  spent  most  of  my  time  at  the  bUliard-table, 
at  cards,  in  hunting,  playing  at  golf,  or  in  public 
diversions.  I  was  more  gaily  dressed  than  any  of 
my  companions,  and  I  united  many  of  the  qualities 
of  a  beau  and  a  buck. — During  the  vacation,  I  re- 
sided at  my  father's  house ;  and  the  elegant  and 
expensive  manner  in  which  he  lived,  increased  my 
turn  for  pleasure  and  amusement. 

"  I  was  in  my  twentieth  year  when  my  father,  who 
had  supplied  me  liberally  with  money,  died,  leaving 
me  the  small  patrimony  of  one  thousand  pounds. 
Fifty  pounds  a-year  could  not  support  the  expense 
of  one  who  had  been  accustomed  to  spend  font 
times  that  sum.  In  this  situation  it  was  thought 
necessary  that  I  should  do  something  for  mysdC 
Amidst  the  various  schemes  that  were  proposed, 
it  was  determined  that  I  should  become  a  mer- 
chant. My  brother,  Sir  George,  generously  dis- 
charged all  the  debts  I  had  contracted ;  for,  not- 
withstanding my  father's  liberality  while  he  was ' 
living,  I  had  contracted  several;  and  I  was  bound 
apprentice  to  an  eminent  trader.  He  was  a  sober, 
industrious,  thriving,  man ;  but  I  soon  found  it  im- 
possible to  accommodate  myself  to  his  frugal  and 
economical  ideas  ;  and  my  inclination  for  amuse- 
ment, which  he  used  to  call  dissipation  and  idle- 
ness, could  not  give  way  to  his  habits  of  industry 
and  attention. 

Accordingly,  before  the  term  of  my  apprentice- 
ship was  elapsed,  my  master  wrote  to  Sir  George, 
informing  hiin  that  1  had  taken  up  with  bad  com- 
pany ;  that  I  had  neglected  my  business ;  that  I 
had  not  profited  by  his  instructions ;  and  recom- 
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mending  to  him  to  try  me  in  something  else,  and, 
io  all  events,  to  remove  me  to  some  other  place. 

**  After  a  good  deal  of  deliberation,  it  was  resol- 
ved to  try  to  set  me  ap  as  a  farmer ;  and  I  entered 
upon  the  management  of  a  considerable  farm.  But 
in  this  business  I  found  I  did  not  succeed  any  bet- 
ter than  in  my  former.  Notwithstanding  the  good 
instructions  I  received  at  a  club  of  very  honest  fel- 
lows, at  which  we  met  every  week  to  talk  i^ut 
fanning  and  improvements,  somehow  or  other  my 
crops  never  paid  for  the  expense  of  raising  them ; 
and,  in  a  few  years,  I  found  that  I  had  improved 
away  every  shilling  of  my  capital.  Sir  George 
then  proposed  to  me  that  I  should  quit  all  thoughts 
of  business,  and  take  up  my  residence  in  his  house ; 
I  cheerfully  accepted  his  proposal,  and  have  lived 
with  him  for  fourteen  years  past. 

In  his  house,  I  find  every  thing  provided  for  me, 
and  I  am  perfectly  contented,  having  nothing  to 
care  for.  Sir  George,  who  is  beloved  and  respected 
by  all  the  neighbourhood,  has  frequently  crowds  of 
company  who  resort  to  his  house ;  but,  as  he  does 
not  drink  himself,  whenever  the  company  wish  to 
drink  a  little  more  than  usual,  he  deputes  me  to  act 
his  part  as  landlord.  In  that  capacity,  I  do  not  fail 
to  push  about  the  bottle ;  and  I  find  myself  in  a 
situation  perfectly  to  my  wish.  As  I  am  a  good 
shot,  I  spend  great  part  of  my  time  in  shooting ;  and 
Mr.  Joseph,  for  that  is  the  name  I  go  by,  is  made  a 
welcome  guest  at  all  tlie  gentlemen's  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  the  more  so,  as  I  seldom  make  a 
visit  without  carrying  along  with  me  some  of  the 
game  I  have  killed.  I  never  fail  to  make  one  at  all 
the  sports  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  a  village  wed- 
ding I  am  a  considerable  personage ;  and  there  is 
not  a  country  girl  who  does  not  think  it  an  honour 
to  dance  with  Mr.  Joseph.     When  Lady  Fielding 
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makes  a  visit,  I  generally  attend  her  in  the  absence 
of  Sir  George.  The  only  part  of  my  employment 
which  I  find  disagreeable  is,  that  sometimes,  in  the 
winter  evenings,  I  am  set  a-reading  to  my  Lady ; 
and,  among  other  publications,  I  have  read  over  to 
her  most  of  the  Mirrors.  My  Lady  likes  them 
exceedingly ;  so  do  I  too,  but  not  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  she  does;  I  like  them, — because  they  are 
short.  In  the  course  of  this  employment,  I  read  S« 
M.'s  letter,  and  have  already  given  you  my  reasons 
for  being  much  dissatisfied  with  what  she  writes. 

'^  I  can  make  no  doubt,  that,  were  she  in  my  situ- 
ation, she  would  think  she  had  much  reason  to  be 
unhappy.  She  would,  perhaps,  complain  that  her 
brother  was  so  rich,  and  she  so  poor ;  she  would 
say,  that  it  was  an  employment  below  her  to  act  as 
toast-master  to  her  brother*s  drunken  company; 
that  it  was  despicable  to  be  known  ^only  by  tue 
name  of  Mr.  Joseph  ;  that  she  could  not  but  con- 
sider herself  as  in  a  contemptible  situation,  being 
unfit  for  any  employment,  or  to  act  any  higher 
part  than  that  of  a  sportsman,  a  dancer  at  a  coun- 
try-wedding, or  an  humble  attendant  on  my  Lady 
Fielding.  But  I  am  of  a  very  different  opinion.  I 
certainly  neither  have  the  fortune,  nor  do  I  meet 
with  the  same  respect  that  my  brother.  Sir  George 
does ; — ^but  what  does  that  signify  ?-*-!  eat,  drink, 
and  am  merry,  enjoy  good  health  and  good  spirits ; 
and  I  have  neither  the  trouble  of  managing  a  great 
estate,  nor  am  I  obliged  to  be  circumspect  in  my 
conduct,  in  order  that  I  may  act  up,  as  I  hear  my 
brother  and  some  of  his  friends  express  it,  to  a 
certain  dignity  of  character.  In  a  word,  I  am 
happy  enough,  and  I  think  Madam  S.  M.  might 
have  been  so  too,  if  she  had  had  a  mind. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

**  JOSEPH  FIELDING." 
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The  situation  which  is  described  in  the  above 
letter  is  not,  I  believe,  altogether  an  uncommon 
one.  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  make  Mr.  Jo- 
seph displeased  with  it ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think 
bis  cheerfulness  and  good-humour  are  to  be  envied. 
At  the  same  time,  without  expressing  those  senti- 
ments which,  I  doubt  not,  will  occur  to  many  oL' 
my  readers,  upon  the  perusal  of  his  letter,  I  cannot 
but  observe,  that  I  have  sometimes  felt  regret, 
tbat,  in  certain  circumstances,  a  more  equal  distri- 
bution of  fortune  were  not  made  among  the  chil- 
dren of  some  great  landed  proprietors,  or  that  care 
were  not  taken  to  moderate  their  education  to  that 
style  of  life  in  which  their  circumstances  are  likely 
to  place  them.  A  young  man,  who  is  left  a  small 
patrimony,  ought  not  surely  to  be  accustomed  to 
babits  of  extravagance  and  dissipation,  but  ought 
to  be  early  inured  to  economy,  and  be  qualified  for 
some  business.  Without  this,  though  accident  may 
sometimes  conduct  such  young  men  to  fortune  or 
to  eminence,  there  must  be  always  great  danger  of 
their  proving  unfit  for  any  valuable  purpose  in  life, 
of  their  deserving  no  higher  appellation  than  that 
of  Mr.  Joseph. 
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Ingentes  dominos,  et  clara:  nomhia  Jumepp 

IHustrique  graves  nobihtatc  dofnos^ 
DevUa.'^  senega. 

In  an  excursion  I  made  some  months  ago  to  the 
county  of ,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Antonio,  an  ojd 
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acquaintance  of  my  father's,  whom  I  had  known 
from  my  infancy.  He  had  been  exceedingly  atten- 
tive  to  me  when  a  boy ;  and,  as  he  was  something 
of  a  sportsman,  my  guardians  often  permitted  me 
to  accompany  him  to  the  field,  where,  as  indeed 
on  every  occasion,  he  treated  me  with  the  ease  and 
freedom  of  a  companion  and  an  equal.  This  beha- 
viour, so  different  from  that  to  which  boys  are  ge- 
nerally accustomed,  while  it  flattered  my  self-im- 
portance, eave  me  so  much  favour  and  aroction  for 
Antonio,  that  I  never  saw  him  afterwards,  without 
feeling  those  agreeable  sensations,  which  accom- 
pany the  recollection  of  that  happy  period  of  life^ 
when  we  catch  the  pleasures  of  the  moment,  equally 
regardless  of  what  is  past  or  to  come. 

I  had  not  heard  of  Antonio  for  many  months. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  village  where  he  lived,  I  has* 
tened  to  his  house  without  any  previous  inquiry. 
The  countenance  of  the  servant  made  me  suspect  all 
was  not  well;  and,  when  I  entered  his  apartment,  I 
found  him  in  the  last  stage  of  a  dropsy.  The  sensa- 
tions that  crowded  on  my  mind  at  the  squalid  and 
death-like  appearance  of  the  good  old  man,  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  which  I  was  prepared  to  indulge, 
had  almost  overcome  me ;  but  the  crowing  emotion 
was  checked  by  the  countenance  with  which  he  be- 
held it.  No  sooner  was  I  seated,  than,  taking  my 
hand, — *  What  a  change,'  said  he,  with  a  look  of 
melancholy  composure, '  is  here,  since  you  last  saw 
me ! — I  was  two  years  older  than  your  father ;  had 
he  been  alive,  he  would  have  been  seventy-four 
next  Christmas.' 

The  particulars  of  the  conversation,  though  they 
have  made  a  lasting  impression  on  my  mind,  would 
be  uninteresting  to  many  of  my  readers ;  but  as  the 
life  of  Antonio  will  afford  an  important  lesson  to 
the  younger  part  of  them,  I  give  the  followuag 
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short  account  Of  it,  as  the  subject  of  this  and  the 
subsequent  paper : 

*  The  father  of  Antonio  was  one  of  the  first  men 
of  family  in  Scotland,  who  had  been  bred  to  the 
profession  of  a  merchant ;  in  which  he  was  so  sue- 
cessful,  that,  about  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
be  had  acquired  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  which  was  at  that  time  reckoned  no  in- 
considerable fortune.  He  had  two  children,  who 
sarvived  bim — Antonio,  and  a  daughter,  Leonora, 
who  was  several  years  younger  than  her  brother. 
As  the  father  had  received  a  liberal  education,  he 
was  attentive  to  bestow  the  same  benefit  upon  liis 
son ;  but,  being  equally  sensible  of  the  advantages 
of  industry,  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  determined, 
that  he  should  be  educated  to  some  profession  or 
employment,  though  he  did  not  restrain  him  in  his 
choice*  Antonio,  on  his  part,  seconded  his  father's 
views.  His  genius  was  inferior  to  none  of  his  con- 
temporaries; allowing  for  some  little  excesses, 
which  the  liveliness  and  pliancy  of  his  disposition 
engaged  him  in,  he  exceeded  them  all  in  the  assi- 
duity of  his  application  ;  and,  as  his  manners  were 
at  the  same  time  mild  and  spirited,  he  was  both  be- 
loved and  respected  by  his  companions. 

*  Being  arrived  at  an  age  which  made  it  necessary 
to  regulate  his  studies  by  the  profession  he  was  to 
follow,  he  made  choice  of  that  of  physic,  which, 
including  the  different  branches  of  science  usually 
connected  with  it,  may  be  said  to  embrace  the 
whole  study  of  nature :  to  these  he  applied  rather 
as  a  philosopher  than  as  one  who  intended  to  be  a 
practitioner  in  the  art ;  he  was,  nevertheless,  pre- 
paring to  take  his  degree,  when  the  death  of  his 
father  left  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  possessed  of 
a  handsome  fortune. 

*  Antonio  continued  his  studies  for  some  time 
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with  his  usual  assiduity ;  but,  finding  his  income 
more  than  sufficient  for  his  wants,  he  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  engaging  in  practice.  His  house  be- 
came the  rendezvous  of  nis  former  schooUcompa* 
nions,  many  of  them  the  sons  of  the  first  famines 
in  the  kingdom,  who  are  now  entering  into  life» 
I  speak  of  a  period  above  fifty  years  ago,  and 
who  found  themselves  flattered  by  those  engaging 
manners  in  the  man,  which  had  attached  them  to 
the  boy. 

^  In  consequence  of  these  connexions^  Antonio 
found  himself  engaged  in  a  line  of  life  to  which  he 
had  been  little  accustomed ;  but,  as  he  had  mixed 
the  study  of  polite  literature  with  science,  and  was 
master  of  the  exercises  of  dancing,  fencing,  and 
riding,  he  soon  acquired  that  ease  in  his  address 
and  conversation  which  mark  the  gentleman,  wl^ 
they  hide  the  man  of  learning  from  a  common  ob* 
server.  His  good-nature  and  benevolence,  proceed- 
ing from  an  enlarged  and  liberal  mind,  prevented 
him  from  viewing,  with  too  severe  an  eye,  the  oc- 
casional excesses  of  some  of  his  companions ;  an 
elegant  taste,  and  a  sound  understanding,  prevented 
him  from  engaging  in  them  too  deeply. 

*  Antonio's  time  was  now  mostly  spent  among  the 
great.  He  made  lone  and  frequent  visits  at  their 
seats  in  the  country ;  ne  joined  them  in  excursions 
from  time  to  time  to  the  different  Courts  on  the 
continent ;  and,  when  he  was  not  abroad,  he  resided 
almost  constantly  in  London,  or  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  so  that  he  became,  in  a  great  measure,  a 
stranger  in  his  own  country. 
^  Among  the  companions  of  Antonio  were  two  sons 

of  the  Earl  of  W ,  who  were  particularly 

attached  to  him.  Their  father  was  not  more  en- 
vied by  the  ambitious  for  the  distinguished  rank  he 
held  in  the  councils  of  his  Sovereign,  than  by  the 
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Wise  and  moderate  for  being  father  to  two  of  the 
most  promisiDg  young  men  of  the  age.  They  had 
beei  acauainted  with  Antonio  from  their  infancy, 
lliey  had  grown  up  at  the  same  schools,  and  stu- 
died under  the  same  masten.  After  an  absence  of 
three  years,  they  happened  to  meet  at  Venice^ 
where  Antonio  had  the  good  fortune  to  render 
them  essential  service,  in  extricating  them  from 
difficultiea  in  which  the  impetuosity  of  the  best- 
conditioned  young  men  will  sometimes  iovolve 
them,  especially  in  a  foreign  couutry.  They  re- 
turned together  to  Britain.  Their  father,  who 
knew  their  former  connexion  with  Antonio,  and 
had  heardoftheir  recent  obligation  to  him,  express- 
ed his  sense  of  it  in  very  flattering  terms,  and  ear- 
nestly wished  for  an  opportunity  to  reward  it. 

*  I  have  seen  few  men  who  were  proof  against 
theattention  of  ministers.  Though  it  does  not  dways 
gratify,  it  seldom  fails  to  excite  three  of  the  most 
powerful  passions,  vanity,  ambition,  and  avarice. 
Antonio,  I  am  afraid,  cud  not  form  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  Though  naturally  an  economist,  his 
mode  of  life  had  considerably  impaired  bis  fortune. 
He  knew  this ;  but  he  knew  not  exactly  to  what 
exta:it.  He  received  gentle  remonstrances  on  the 
si||)ject  from  some  of  his  relations  in  Scotland,  who 
remembered  his  virtues.  In  the  letters  of  his  sister 
Leonora,  who  still  retained  that  affection  and  at- 
tachment to  her  brother  which  his  attention  to  her, 
both  before  and  after  her  father's  death,  had  im- 
pressed upon  her  mind,  he  perceived  an  anxiety, 
for  which  he  could  not  otlierwise  account  than 
from  her  apprehensions  about  the  situation  of  his 
affairs.     The  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  W 

£  resented  itself  as  a  remedy.    To  him,  therefore, ' 
e  determined  to  apply.     The  intimacy  in  which 
he  lived  with  his  sonS|  the  friendly  manner  in  which 
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the  Earl  himself  always  behaved  to  him,  made  this 
appear  an  easy  matter  to  Antonio ;  but  he  was  un- 
accustomed to  ask  favours  even  from  the  great* 
His  spirit  rose  at  the  consciousness  of  their  having 
become  necessary ;  and  he  sunk  in  his  own  esteem 
in  being  reduced  to  use  the  language  of  solicita- 
tion for  something  like  a  pecuniary  favour.  After 
several  fruitless  attempts,  he  could  bring  himself 
no  further  than  to  give  a  distant  hint  to  his  com- 
panions, the  sons  of  the  Earl.  It  was  sufficient  to 
them ;  and,  at  the  next  interview  with  their  father^ 
Antonio  received  the  most  friendly  assurances  of 
being  soon  provided  for  in  some  way  suited  to  his 
taste  and  disposition. 

*  Elated  with  these  hopes,  he  returned,  afler  a  ten 
years'  absence,  to  visit  his  friends  in  Scotland,  and 
to  examine  into  the  situation  of  his  affairs.  Of 
the  20,000/.  left  by  his  father,  there  was  little 
more  than  10,000/.  remaining;  and  thehalf  of  that 
sum  belonged  to  his  sister  Leonora.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  made  no  great  impression  on  his  mind, 
as  he  was  certain  of  being  amply  provided  for : 
meanwhile,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  put  his  sister's 
fortune  in  safety ;  and,  by  his  whole  behaviour  to 
her  during  a  nine  months'  residence  in  Scotland, 
he  confirmed  that  love  and  affection  which  his  more 
early  conduct  had  justly  merited. 

U 
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*  Antonio  returned  to  London  about  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Spanish  war  in  17^59.  The  parties  in  the 
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State  ran  high ;  the  minister  was  attacked  on  all 
sides,  in  a  language  somewhat  more  decent  than 
what  is  in  use  among  the  patriots  of  the  present  day, 
though  it  was  not,  on  that  account,  less  poignant 

and  severe.    Antonio's  patron,  the  Earl  of  W , 

took  part  with  the  minister,  and  both  he  and  his 
sons,  who  were  by  this  time  in  parliament,  seemed 
80  much  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  public, 
that  Antonio  was  unwilling  to  disturb  them  with 
any  private  application  for  himself,  till  the  fer- 
ment was  somewhat  subsided.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  continued  his  usual  mode  of  life ;  and,  though 
he  could  not  help  observing,  that  many  of  the  great 
men  with  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  con« 
verse  on  the  most  easy  and  familiar  terms,  began 
to  treat  him  with  a  forbidding  ceremony,  more  dis- 
gusting to  a  mind  of  sensibility  than  downright 
insolence ;  still  the  consciousness  of  his  situation 
prevented  him  from  renouncing  a  society  in  which 
the  secret  admonitions  of  his  heart  frequently  told 
him  he  could  not  continue,  without  forfeiting  the 
strongest  support  of  virtue  and  honour — a  proper 
respect  for  himself. 

*  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  at  last  obliged  to  resign, 
and  along  with  him  a  few  of  his  friends  who  were 
most  obnoxious  to  the  leaders  of  the  successful 
party.  The  Earl  of  W was  not  of  the  num- 
ber; he  still  preserved  his  place  in  the  cabinet,  and 
the  new  and  the  old  ministers  having  adjusted  their 
different  pretensions,  a  calm  tranquillity  succeeded, 
as  the  less  powerful  and  disappointed  patriots,  ren- 
dered suspicious  by  the  defection  of  their  principal 
leaders,  could  not  at  once  connect  themselves  into 
a  formidable  opposition. 

*  Antonio  thought  this  a  proper  time  to  renew  his 
application.  That  delicacy  which  made  him  for- 
merly shrink  at  the  idea  of  asking  a  pecuniary  fa- 

VOL.  XXIX.  H 
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vour  w^as  now  no  more ;  his  growing  necessities^ 
and  the  habits  of  submission  they  produced,  had 
blunted  the  fine  feelings  of  independence,  and  he 
could  now,  though  unnoticed,  dance  attendance  at 
the  levees  of  the  great,  like  one  who  had  never  felt 
himself  their  equal.  Fortunately,  there  soon  hap- 
pened a  vacancy  in  an  office  in  the  department  of 

the  Earl  of  W ,  which  was  every  way  suited 

to  Antonio.  He  modestly  reminded  the  Earl  of  his 
former  promises  ;  and,  having  made  the  first  appli- 
cation, his  request  was  instantly  granted.     At  that 

moment,  Lord  C ,   who  was  supposed  to  be 

Prime  Minister,  arrived  to  ask  the  office  for  the 
son  of  a  butcher  in  Kent,  who  was  returning  o£Scer 
in  a  borough  where  there  was  a  contested  election. 

The  Earl  of  W told  the  minister,  that  he 

had  just  now  promised  it  to  that  gentleman,  point- 
ing to  Antonio.  The  minister  had  frequently  seen 
Antonio,  and  was  not  acquainted  with  his  charac- 
ter— congratulated  him  with  much  seeming  cor- 
diality; and,    turning  to  the   Earl   of  W , 

paid  him  many  compliments  on  his  bestowing  the 
office  upon  one  of  so  distinguished  merit :  *  That 
consideration,'  added  he,  '  can  compensate  for  the 
disappointment  I  feel  in  not  having  obtained  it  for 
the  person  I  mentioned  to  Your  Lordship.'  An- 
tonio was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  Court  not  to  understand  the  tendency  of  all  this. 

The  Earl  of  W immediately  observed,  that, 

to  oblige  His  Lordship,  he  had  no  doubt  Antonio 
would  readily  give  up  the  promise.  This  was  in- 
stantly done;  and  these  two  noble  persons  vied  with 
each  other  in  their  offers  of  service ;  he  was  given 
to  understand,  that  the  first  opportunity  should  be 
taken  to  provide  for  him  in  a  manner  exceeding  his 
wishes. 
*  Though  Antonio  was  not,  upon  the  whole,  very 
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well  pleased  with  this  incident,  he  endeavoured  to 
comfort  himself  with  reflecting,  that  he  had  now 
acquired  a  right  of  going  directly  to  the  minister, 
which  was  so  much  the  more  agreeable,  as  he  plain 

]y  perceived  that  the  sons  of  the  Earl  of  VV , 

though  they  still  behaved  to  him  with  more  ease 
and  attention  than  many  others  of  his  former  com- 
panions, would,  like  the  rest,  soon  be  estranged 
from  him.     At  school,  at  college,  on  their  travels, 
and  even  for  some  time  after  their  return,  their 
pursuits  were  the  same.    Whether  it  was  instruc- 
tion or  entertainment,  they  were  mutually  assisting 
to  each  other,  and  they  found  Antonio  to  be  in 
every  thing  their  equal,  perhaps  in  some  things 
their  superior.    The  scene  was  now  changed.     In 
the  midst  of  their  family  and  relations,  possessed 
of  the  adventitious,  though  dazzling,  qualities  of 
rank  and  fortune,  the  real  merit  of  Antonio  was 
hardly  perceived.    They  now  found  him  to  be  in 
some  things  their  inferior.     This  alone  would  have, 
in  time,  put  an  end  to  their  intimacy,  unless,  like 
many  others,  he  would  have  contented  himself  with 
acting  the  part  of  an  humble  attendant.     Having 
once  opened  to  their  views  the  career  of  ambition, 
and  the  prospect  of  rising  in  the  state,  they  esti- 
mated their  friendships  by  the  extent  of  their  poli- 
tical influence.     Virtue  and  merit  were  now  out  of 
the  question,  or  were  at  best  but  secondary  consi- 
derations.    Former  services,  compared  to  the  ob- 
jects in  which  they  were  now  engaged,  sunk  to 
nothing ;  Hi  the  same  time,  a  consciousness  of  duty 
led  them  to  behave  civilly  to  a  man  they  had  once 
esteemed,   and  who  had  done  nothing  to   forfeit 
their  good  opinion.     Perhaps,  even  if  applied  to  in 
a  fortunate  moment,  when  impelled  by  a  sudden 
emanation  of  half-extinguished  virtue,  they  might 
have  exerted  themselves  to  serve  hhn;  but  these 
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exertions  would  not  have  been  of  long  continuance; 
they  would  soon  have  been  smothered  by  cold  po- 
litical prudence. 

*  After  two  years*  solicitation,  during  which  his 
patrons  sometimes  cajoled  him  with  promises,  and, 
at  others,  hardly  deigned  to  take  notice  of  his  re- 
quest, Antonio  gave  up  all  hopes  of  success.  His 
fortune  was  now  totally  gone.  His  friends  in 
Scotland  had  frequently  informed  him  of  this  ;  but 
he  continued  to  solicit  and  to  receive  small  sums  of 
money  from  time  to  time,  which  he  was  in  hopes 
of  being  soon  able  to  repay.  These  hopes  bein^ 
extinguished,  he  could  not  ask  for  more.  He  had 
also  contracted  several  debts  to  the  different  trades- 
men he  employed.  He  frankly  told  them  his  situ- 
ation ;  but  they  remembered  the  liberality  of  his 
conduct  and  behaviour  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity, 
and  would  not  use  the  barbarous  right  of  imprison- 
ment to  increase  his  calamities. 

'  The  accumulated  distress  to  which  Antonio  was 
now  exposed,  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  After 
combating  some  time  with  the  agitation  of  bis 
mind,  he  was  seized  with  a  slow  fever,  attended 
with  a  delirium,  which  made  it  necessary  to  ac- 
quaint his  friends.  Plis  sister  Leonora  hastened  to 
his  relief.  At  the  end  of  some  weeks,  his  health 
was  so  far  re  established,  that  she  ventured  to  pro- 
pose his  undertaking  a  journey  to  Scotland ;  to 
which  he  at  last  consented,  but  not  without  reluc- 
tance, 

*  He  learned,  by  degrees,  that  the  money  he  re- 
ceived for  the  last  two  years  he  resided  in  London, 
had  come  from  Leonora ;  that  she  had  paid  all  his 
debts  there,  and  with  the  small  remains  of  her  for- 
tune had  purchased  an  annuity  of  an  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  for  his  and  her  own  life.  In  a  short 
time,    they  retired  to  a  village  in  the   county  of 
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•,  not  far  from  my  father's  residence,  who 


had  been  an  earJy  acquaintance  of  Antonio's.     My 
father  joined  his  endeavours  to  those  of  Leonora  to 
recover  him  from  that  depression  of  spirits  into 
which  his  misfortunes,  and  the  reflection  on  his  past 
conduct,  had  thrown  him.    They  at  last  succeeded, 
and  saw  him,  with  pleasure,  regain  those  mild  and 
engaging  manners  which  they  had  formerly  admired. 
But  his  spirit  and  vivacity  could  not  be  restored. 
He  seemed  to  engage  in  the  usual  pastimes  and 
occupations  of  a  country-life,  rather  with  patience 
than  satisfaction,  and  to  suffer  society  as  a  duty 
which  he  owed  to  a  sister  who  had  preserved  him, 
and  to  those  friends  who  showed  so  much  soli- 
citude for  his  happiness,  rather  than  to  enjoy  it 
as  a  source  of  pleasure  and  entertainment  to  him- 
self.    If  ever  he  was  animated,  it  was  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  few  young  men  who  looked  up  to  him 
for  instruction.     He  entertained  them,    not  with 
murmurings   against   the  world,  or  complaints  of 
the  injustice  or  depravity  of  mankind.     His  pic- 
tures of  society  were  flattering  and  agreeable,  as 
giving  the  most  extensive  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  the  active  virtues.      •   My  young  friends,'  he 
was  wont  to  say,  *  carry  with  you  into  the  world  a 
spirit  of  independence,  and  a  proper  respect  for 
yourselves.   These  are  the  guardians  of  virtue.  No 
man  can  trust  to  others  for  his  support,  or  forfeit 
his  own  good  opinion  with  impunity.     Extrava- 
gant desires  and  ill-founded  hopes  pave  the  way 
for  disappointment,   and  dispose  us  to  cover  our 
own  errors  with  the  unjust  accusation  of  others. 
Society  is  supported  by  a  reciprocation  of  good 
offices ;    and,    though    virtue    and    humanity  will 
give,  justice  cannot  demand,  a  favour,  without  a 
recompense.    Warm  and  generous  friendships  are 
sometimes,  nay,  I  hope,  often  found  in  the  world; 

h3 
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but,  in  those  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  life  which 
open  new  views,  and  form  new  connexions,  the 
old  are  apt  to  be  weakened  or  forgotten.  Family 
and  domestic  friendships,'  would  he  add  with  a 
sigh,  *  will  generally  be  found  the  rtiost  lasting  and 
sincere ;  but  here,  my  friends,  you  will  think  roe 
prejudiced ;  you  all  know  my  obligations  to  Leo- 
nora.' 

*  Antonio  and  Leonora  are  now  no  more ;  he  died 
a  few  days  after  my  last  visit  His  sister  he  had 
buried  about  a  twelvemonth  before ;  and  I  have 
often  heard  him  mention,  with  a  kind  of  melan* 
choly  satisfaction,  that,  to  her  other  distresses, 
there  had  not  been  added  the  regret  of  being  l^ft 
behind  him.' 
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Sunt  lacrymce  rerum,  et  nieiitem  mortalia  tangynt. 

VIRG.  JEN.  i.  462. 

The  consideration  of  death  has  been  always  made 
use  of,  by  the  moralist  and  the  divine,  as  a  powerful 
incentive  to  virtue  and  to  piety.  PVom  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life»  they  have  endeavoured  to  sink  the 
estimation  of  its  pleasures,  and,  if  they  could  not 
strip  the  seductions  of  vice  of  their  present  enjoy- 
ment, at  least  to  load  them  with  the  fear  of  their, 
end. 

Voluptuaries,  on  the  other  hand,  have,  from  a 
similar  reflection,  endeavoured  to  enhance  the  value, 
and  pei'isuade  to  the  enjoyment,  of  temporal  delighu. 
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They  have  advised  us  to  pluck  the  roses  which  would 
otherwise  soon  wither  of  themselves,  to  seize  the 
moments  which  we  could  not  long  command,  and, 
since  time  was  unavoidably  fleeting,  to  crown  its 
.flight  with  joy. 

Of  neither  of  these  persuasives,  whether  of  the 
moral  or  the  licentious,  the  severe  or  the  gay,  have 
the  efiects  been  great.  Life  must  necessarily  con- 
sist of  active  scenes,  which  exclude  from  its  general 
tenor  the.  leisure  of  meditation,  and  the  influence  of 
thought.  The  schemes  of  the  busy  will  not  be 
checked  by  the  uncertainty  of  their  event,  nor  the 
amusements  of  the  dissipated  be  either  controlled  or 
endeared  by  the  shortness  of  their  duration.  Even 
the  cell  of  the  anchorite,  and  the  cloister  of  the 
monk,  have  their  business  and  their  pleasures ;  for 
study  may  become  business,  and  abstraction  plea- 
sure, when  they  engage  the  mind,  and  occupy  the 
time.  A  man  may  even  enjoy  the  present,  and  for- 
get the  future,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  he  is 
writing  of  the  insignificancy  of  the  former,  and  the 
importance  of  the  latter. 

It  were  easy  to  show  the  wisdom  and  benignity  oi 
Providence — Providence  ever  wise  and  benign — in 
this  particular  of  our  constitution  ;  but  it  would  be 
trite  to  repeat  arguments  too  obvious  not  to  have 
been  often  observed,  and  too  just  not  to  have  been 
always  allowed. 

But,  though  neither  the  situation  of  the  world, 
nor  the  formation  of  our  minds,  allow  the  thoughts 
of  futurity  or  death  a  constant  or  prevailing  effect 
upon  our  lives,  they  may  surely  sometimes,  not  un- 
seasonably, press  upon  our  imagination;  even  exclu- 
sive of  their  moral  or  religious  use.  There  is  a 
sympathetic  enjoyment  which  often  makes  it  not 
only  better,  but  more  delightful,  to  go  to  the  house 
o£  mourning  than  to  the  house  of  feasting. 
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Perhaps  I  felt  it  so,  when,  but  a  few  days  since, 
I  attended  the  funeral  of  a  young  lady,  who  was 
torn,  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  from  the 
arms  of  a  father  who  doted  on  her,  of  a  family  by 
whom  she  was  adored :  I  think  I  would  not  have 
exchanged  my  feelings  at  the  time  for  all  the  mirth 
which  gaiety  could  inspire,  or  all  the  pleasure  which 
luxury  .could  bestow. 

Maria  was  in  her  twentieth  year.  To  the  beauty 
of  her  form,  and  excellence  of  her  natural  disposi- 
tion, a  parent  equally  indulgent  and  attentive  had 
done  the  fullest  justice.  To  accomplish  her  person, 
and  to  cultivate  her  mind,  every  endeavour  had  been 
used ;  and  they  had  been  attended  with  that  success 
which  they  commonly  meet  with,  when  not  prevent- 
ed by  mistaken  fondness  or  untimely  vanity.  Few 
young  ladies  have  attracted  more  admiration  ;  none 
ever  felt  it  less :  with  all  the  charms  of  beauty,  and 
the  polish  of  education,  the  plainest  were  not  less 
affected,  nor  the  most  ignorant  less  assuming.  She 
died  when  every  tongue  was  eloquent  of  her  virtues, 
when  every  hope  was  ripening  to  reward  them. 

It  is  by  such  private  and  domestic  distresses,  that 
the  softer  emotions  of  the  heart  are  most  strongly 
excited.  The  fall  of  more  important  personages  is 
commonly  distant  from  our  observation  ;  but  even 
where  it  happens  under  our  immediate  notice,  there 
is  a  mixture  of  other  feelings  by  which  our  com- 
passion is  weakened.  The  eminently  great,  or  ex- 
tensively useful,  leave  behind  them  a  train  of  in- 
terrupted views,  and  disappointed  expectations,  by 
which  the  distress  is  complicated  beyond  the  simpli- 
city of  pity.  But  the  death  of  one  who,  like  Maria, 
was  to  shed  the  influence  of  her  virtues  over  the  age 
of  a  father  and  the  childhood  of  her  sisters,  presents 
to  us  a  little  view  of  family-affliction,  which  every 
eye  can  perceive,  and  every  heart  can  feel.    On 
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scenes  of  public  sorrow  and  national  regret,  we  gaze 
as  upon  those  gallery-pictures  which  strike  us  with 
wonder  and  adnairation  ;  domestic  calamity  is  like 
the  miniature  of  a  friend,  which  we  wear  in  our 
bosoms,  and  keep  for  secret  looks  and  solitary  en* 
joy  men  t. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Maria  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowded  assembly  of  the  fashionable  and  the  gay, 
where  she  fixed  all  eyes  by  the  gracefulness  of  her 
motions,  and  the  native  dignity  of  her  mien  ;  yet  so 
tempered  was  that  superiority  which  they  conferred 
with  gentleness  and  modesty,  that  not  a  murmur  was 
heard,  either  from  the  rivalship  of  beauty,  or  the 
envy  of  homeliness.  From  that  scene  the  transition 
was  so  violent  to  the  hearse  and  the  pall,  the  grave 
and  the  sod,  that  once  or  twice  my  imagination 
tamed  rebel  to  my  senses  ;  I  beheld  the  objects 
around  me  as  the  painting  of  a  dream,  and  thought 
of  Maria  as  living  still. 

I  was  soon,  however,  recalled  to  the  sad  reality. 
The  figure  of  her  father  bending  over  the  grave  of 
his  darling  child  ;  the  silent  sufi'ering  composure  in 
which  his  countenance  was  fixed ;  the  tears  of  his 
attendants,  whose  grief  was  light,  and  capable  of 
tears ;  these  gave  me  back  the  truth,  and  reminded 
me  that  I  should  see  her  no  more.  There  was  a 
flow  of  sorrow  with  which  I  suffered  myself  to  be 
home  along,  with  a  melancholy  kind  of  indulgence  ; 
but  when  her  father  dropped  the  cord  with  which 
he  had  helped  to  lay  his  Maria  in  the  earth,  its 
sound  on  the  coffin  chilled  my  heart,  and  horror  for 
a  moment  took  place  of  pity  ! 

It  was  but  for  a  moment. —  He  looked  eagerly 
into  the  grave ;  made  one  involuntary  motion  to 
stop  the  assistants  who  were  throwing  the  earth  into 
it ;  then,  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  clasped  his 
hands  together,  threw  up  his  eyes  to  heaven ;  and 
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then  first  I  saw  a  few  tears  drop  from  them.  I 
gave  language  to  all  this.  It  spoke  a  lesson  of  faith, 
and  piety,  and  resignation.  I  went  away  sorrow- 
ful, but  my  sorrow  was  neither  ungentle  nor  ub>« 
manly;  cast  on  this  world  a  glance  rather  of  pity 
than  of  enmity ;  on  the  next,  a  look  of  humbleness  . 
and  hope ! 

Such,  I  am  persuaded,  will  commonly  be  the 
effect  of  scenes  like  that  I  have  described,  on  minds 
^  neither  frigid  nor  unthinking  ;  for  of  feelings  like 
these,  the  gloom  of  the  ascetic  is  as  little  susceptible 
as  the  levity  of  the  giddy.  There  needs  a  certain 
pliancy  of  mind,  which  society  alone  can  give, 
though  its  vices  often  destroy,  to  render  us  capable 
of  that  gentle  melancholy  which  makes  sorrow  pie* 
sant,  and  affliction  useful. 

It  is  not  from  a  melancholy  of  this  sort,  that  men 
are  prompted  to  the  cold  unfruitful  virtues  of  monk- 
ish solitude.  These  arer  often  the  effects  rather  of 
passion  secluded  than  repressed,  rather  of  tempta- 
tion avoided  than  overcome.  The  crucifix  and  the 
rosary,  the  death's  head  and  the  bones,  if  custom  has 
not  made  them  indifferent,  will  rather  chill  desire 
than  excite  virtue ;  but  amidst  the  warmth  of  social 
affection,  and  of  social  sympathy,  the  heart  will  feel 
the  weakness,  and  enjoy  the  duties,  of  humanity. 

Perhaps,  it  will  be  said,  that  such  situations  and 
such  reflections  as  the  foregoing  will  only  affect 
minds  already  too  tender,  and  be  disregarded  by 
those  who  need  the  lessons  they  impart.  But  this> 
I  apprehend,  is  to  allow  too  much  to  the  force  of 
habit  and  the  resistance  of  prejudice.  I  will  not 
pretend  to  assert,  that  rooted  principles,  and  long- 
established  conduct,  are  suddenly  to  be  changed  by 
the  effects  of  situation,  or  the  eloquence  of  senti- 
ment ;  but  if  it  be  granted  that  such  change  ever 
took  place,  who  shall  determine  by  what  impercep* 
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jble  motive,  or  accidental  impression,  it  was  first 
[>egun  ?  And,  even  if  the  influence  of  such  a  call  to 
thought  can  only  smother,  in  its  birth,  one  allure- 
ment to  evil,  or  confirm  one  wavering  purpose  to 
rirtue,  I  shall  not  have  unjustly  commended  that 
ixscasional  indulgence  of  pensiveness  and  sorrow, 
vhich  will  thus  be  rendered  not  only  one  of  the  re- 
finements, but  one  of  the  improvements,  of  life. 
Z 
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The  Essay,  contained  in  this  and  the  following  num- 
ber, was  some  time  ago  received  from  a  gentleman 
of  distinguished  name  in  the  literary  world. 

"  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MIRROR. 
"  SIR, 

^*  Ik  the  course  of  his  various  inquiries  into 
human  nature,  your  illustrious  kinsman,  The  Spec- 
tator, did  not  overlook  Dreaming  ;  on  which  he 
has  given  us  many  ingenious  and  useful  observa- 
tions. Having  all  my  life  been  a  great  dreamer  of 
4reams,  I  also  have  made  some  remarks  upon  that 
mysterious  phsenomenon,  which,  I  flatter  myself, 
may  be  acceptable  to  the  author  of  the  Mirror, 
as  I  believe  some  of  them  are  new,  and  not  un- 
worthy of  notice. 

*^  I  shall  not  take  up  much  of  your  time  with  the 
opinions  of  the  ancients  in  regard  to  the  immediate 
cause  of  dreaming.  Epicurus  fancied,  that  an  in- 
finite multitude  of  subtle  images,  some  flowing  fto«i 
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bodies,  some  formed  of  their  own  accord,  and  othert 
made  up  of  different  things  variously  combined,, 
were  continually  moving  up  and  down  in  the  air 
about  us ;  and  that  these  images,  being  of  extreme 
fineness,  penetrate  our  bodies  ;  and,  striking  upon 
the  mind,  give  rise  to  that  mode  of  perception  which 
we  call  Imagination ;  and  to  which  he  refers  the 
origin  both  of  our  waking  thoughts  and  of  our 
dreams.  Aristotle  seems  to  think,  that  every  object 
of  outward  sense  makes  upon  the  human  soul,  or 
upon  some  other  part  of  our  frame,  a  certain  im- 
pression, which  remains  for  some  time  after  the 
object  that  made  it  is  gone,  and  which,  being  after- 
wards recognised  by  the  mind  in  sleep,  gives  rise  to 
those  visions  that  then  present  themselves.  These 
opinions,  if  one  were  to  examine  them,  would  be 
found  either  to  amount  to  nothing  that  can  be  un- 
derstood, or  to  ascribe  to  human  thought  a  sort  of 
material  nature  which  is  perfectly  inconceivable. 

"  Neither  shall  I  trouble  you  with  enumerating  five 
different  species  of  dreams  acknowledged  by  some 
of  the  ancients,  and  particularly  described  by  Ma- 
crobius  Dreams  are,  indeed,  of  different  sorts  and 
characters  ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  they  may  not 
be  divided  into  five  hundred  classes,  as  well  as  into 
five.  My  own  remarks  I  shall  set  down  without 
method,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  to 
me. 

"  Though  some  of  our  dreams  are  exceedingly 
wild  and  extravagant,  others  are  more  regular,  and 
more  like  real  life.  When  the  mind  is  at  ease,  and 
the  body  in  health,  we  are  apt  to  dream  of  our  or- 
dinary business.  The  passions,  too,  which  occupy 
the  mind  when  awake,  and  the  objects  and  causes 
of  those  passions,  are  apt  to  recur  in  sleep,  though^ 
for  the  most  part,  under  some  disguise,  accom- 
panied with  painful  circumstances  when  we  are  iff 
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trouble,  and  with  more  pleasing  ideas  when  we  are 
happy.  To  this  the  poets  attend ;  and,  in  describ- 
ing the  drearas  of  their  heroes  and  heroines,  are 
careful  to  give  them  a  resemblance  to  their  real 
fortune.  Dido,  when  forsaken  by  iEneas,  dreams 
that  she  is  going  a  long  journey  alone,  and  seeking 
her  Tyrians  in  a  desert  land  — -' 

—Icngam  incomitata  videtur 
Ire  vianiy  et  Tyrios  desertd  puerere  terrd,'^ 

JRV,  iv.  467. 

thus  uniting,  as  it  were,  in  one  image,  the  two  pas- 
sions that  engrossed  her  through  the  day,  love  to 
her  people,  and  a  sense  of  her  forlorn  condition. 
Eloisa,  separated  for  ever  from  her  friend,  dreams 
of  being  again  happy  in  his  company ;  but,  the  next 
moment,  says  she, 

<— M etbinks  we  wandering  go 
Through  draary  wastes,  and  weep  each  other's  woe, 
Where  round  some  mouldering  tower  pale  ivy  creeps. 
And  low-browM  rocks  hang  nodding  o'er  the  deeps : 
Sudden  you  mount,  you  beckon  from  the  skies ; 
Clouds  interpose^  waves  roar,  and  winds  arise. 

On  these  occasions,  the  poet  will  not  describe  a 
dream  exactly  like  the  real  circumstances  of  the 
dreamer  ;  he  makes  it  only  a  sort  of  dark  allegorical 
similitude;  and  this  we  approve  of,  because  we  know 
that  it  is  according  to  nature.  For  a  reason  to  be 
given  in  the  sequel,  it  will  appear  to  be  mercifully 
ordered  by  Providence,  that  our  dreams  should  thus 
differ  from  our  waking  thoughts :  and,  from  what 
we  know  of  the  influence  of  our  passions  upon  the 
general  tenor  of  our  thinking,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  there  should  be,  notwithstanding,  some  analogy 
between  them.  It  is  this  mixture  of  resemblance 
and  diversity  that  makes  some  of  our  dreams  allego- 
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rical.  But,  when  that  happens,  an  attentive  observer, 
who  is  free  from  superstition,  will  find  that  they 
allude  not  to  what  is  future,  but  to  what  is  present 
or  past,  unless  where  we  have  been  anticipating 
some  future  event ;  in  which  case,  our  dreams  may 
possibly  resemble  our  conjectures.  Now,  if  our 
conjectures  be  right,  and  if  our  dreams  resemble 
them,  it  may  happen  that  there  shall  be  a  likeness 
between  a  certain  dream  and  a  future  occurrence ; 
but  in  this  there  is  nothing  more  supernatural,  than 
that  I  should  dream  to-night  of  what  I  have  been 
employed  in  to-day ;  for  this  is  nothing  more  than 
a  particular  train  of  thought  impressed  upon  us  in 
sleep,  by  a  certain  previous  train  of  thought  into 
which  reason  and  experience  had  led  us  when 
awake.  For  example,  when  I  see  a  man  dissipating 
his  fortune  by  debauchery,  I  may,  with  reason,  ap- 
prehend that  disease  and  poverty  will  soon  overtake 
him.  If  this  conjecture  trouble  me  in^he  day-time, 
it  may  also  recur  in  sleep,  accompanied  with  some 
visionary  circumstances ;  and  I  shall  dream,  per- 
haps, that  I  see  him  in  rags  and  misery.  Suppose 
this  really  to  happen  soon  after,  what  opinion  am  I 
to  entertain  concerning  my  dream  ?  Surely  I  have 
no  more  reason  to  consider  it  as  prophetical,  than  I 
have  to  look  upon  the  conjecture  which  gave  rise 
to  it  as  the  effect  of  inspiration. 

'*  Some  of  our  dreams  bear  little  or  no  resem- 
blance to  any  thing  that  ever  before  occurred  to 
our  senses  or  fancy.  But  this  is  not  common,  ex- 
cept in  bad  health.  It  holds  true  in  general,  that 
dreams  are  an  imitation,  though  often  a  very  extra- 
vagant one,  of  reality. 

•*  There  are  people  who  observe,  that  one  parti- 
cular dream  frequently  returns  upon  them.  So- 
crates, in  the  Phaedo  of  Plato,  tells  his  friend,  that 
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he  had  all  bis  life  been  haunted  with  a  vision  of 
this  kind,  id  which  one  seemed  to  say  to  him,  that 
he  ought  to  study  music.  If  this  repetition  of 
dreams  be  the  effect  of  habit,  which  is  not  unlikely, 
we  may  from  It  learn  the  expediency  of  concealing 
such  as  are  disagreeable,  and  banishing  them  from 
our  thoughts  as  soon  as  we  can.  Indeed  it  is  a 
vulgar  observation,  that  they  who  never  speak  of 
dreams  are  not  often  troubled  with  them« 

**  Intemperance  of  every  kind,  in  eating  or  drink* 
log,  in  sleep  or  watching,'in  rest  or  exercise,  tends 
to  make  dreams  disagreeable ;  and  therefore,  one 
end  of  dreaming  may  be,  to  recommend  sobriety 
and  moderation.  For  the  time  we  may  employ  in 
sleep  bears  a  great  proportion  to  the  whole  of  hu- 
man life ;  and,  if  there  be  any  expedient  for  ren- 
dering that  portion  of  our  time  agreeable,  it  is 
swrely  worth  while  to  put  it  in  practice.  Habits  of 
virtue  and  soberness,  the  repression  of  turbulent 
desires,  and  the  indulgence  of  pious,  social,  and 
cheerful,  dispositions,  are,  for  the  most  part  effec- 
tual in  giving  that  lightness  to  the  animal  spirits, 
and  that  calm  temperature  to  the  blood,  which 
promote  thoughts  pleasurable  through  the  day,  and 
sweet  slumber  and  easy  dreams  by  night. 

**  The  ancients  thought  that  morning  dreams 
come  nearest  the  truth.  In  the  morning,  no  doubt, 
the  perspiration  and  digestion  continued  through  the 
night  will  make  the  stomach,  and  the  whole  frame 
of  the  body,  more  composed  and  cool  than  when 
we  go  to  sleep ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  it  is  not  absurd 
to  say,  that  dreams  may  be  more  regular  then,  and 
more  like  real  life.  But  if  we  have  passed  the 
earlier  hours  of  the  morning  without  sleep,  and  fall 
a  dozing  about  the  time  we  usually  rise,  our 
dreams  are  seldom  agreeable,  and  our  slumber  is 
rather  stupifying  than  salutary;  whence  we  may 
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perhaps  infer,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Nature  that 
we  should  rise  early,  and  at  a  stated  hour. 

^'  As  agreeable  thoughts  accompany  good  health; 
as  violent  passions,  and  even  phrensy,  are  the  at- 
tendants of  certain  diseases;  as  dulness  and  confu- 
sion of  thought  may  be  occasioned  by  a  loaded 
stomach;  and  as  the  swallowing  of  much  strong, 
liquor  produces  a   temporary  madness ;  —  as  our 
thoughts,  I  say,  when  we  are  awake,  are  so  much 
determined  by  our  bodily  habit,  it  is  no  wonder  that , 
they  should  be  still  more  liable  to  such  influence 
when  we  are  asleep.     Accordingly,  certain  dreams 
do,  for  the  most  part,  accompany  certain  positions 
and  states  of  the  body.     When  our  breathing  is  in 
any  degree  interrupted,  by  our  head  falling  awry, 
by  the  bed-clothes  pressing  on  our  mouth  or  nostrils, 
or  by  any  internal  disorder,  we  are  apt  to  dream  of 
going,  with  great  uneasiness,  through  narrow  pas- 
sages, where  we  are  in  danger  of  suffocation.  When 
the  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  occasions  any 
convulsive  motion  in  the  jaws,  a  thing  not  uncom- 
mon in  sleep,    and  which  frequently  produces  a 
strong  compression  and  grinding  of  the  teeth,  we 
are  apt  to  dream  that  the  teeth  are  loose,  or  falling 
out,  or  that  our  mouth  is  full  of  pins,  or  of  some- 
thing very  disagreeable.  In  cold  weather,  too,  when 
by  any  accident  we  throw  aside  the  bed-clothes,  we 
sometimes  dream  of  going  naked.   Of  all  these  facts 
1  have  often   had   experience ;   and,  if  the  thing 
could  be  accurately  attended  to,  I  make  no  doubt 
but  many  of  our  dreams  might  be  accounted  for  in 
the  same  manner ;  and  therefore,  when  we  have  an 
uncommon  dream,  we  ought  not  to  look  forward 
with  apprehension,  as  if  it  were  to  be  the  forerunner 
of  calamity ;  but  rather  backward,  to  see  whether 
wc  can  discover  its  cause,  and  whether,  from  such 
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n  discovery^  we  may  not  ]earn  something  that  may 
be  profitable  to  our  health. 

*^  In  some  constitutions,  certain  dreams  do  gene- 
rally go  before  or  accompany  the  beginnings  of 
certain  diseases.  When,  for  example,  there  is  any 
tendency  to  fever,  we  are  apt  to  dream  of  perform- 
ing, with  great  labour,  some  work,  we  know  not 
precisely  what,  in  which  we  never  make  any  pro- 
cess. This  imagination  will  occur  in  sleep,  even 
while  one  has  no  means  of  observing,  when  awake, 
any  symptom  that  could  lead  one  to  suspect  one's 
health  to  be  in  danger :  and,  when  it  does  occur, 
may  it  not  give  warning  to  make  some  change  in 
the  ordinary  regimen,  to  eat  or  drink  less  than 
usual,  or  have  recourse  to  some  of  those  other 
methods  whereby  acute  distempers  are  prevented  ? 
In  general,  when  one  is  haunted  more  than  usual 
with  disagreeable  dreams,  it  may,  I  think,  be  taken 
«8  a  sign  that  something  is  wrong  in  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  therefore  that  temperance,  fasting,  or 
exercise,  may  be  requisite  to  avert  the  impending 
evil.  And  these  are  remedies  which  one  may  have 
recourse  to  ;  and  in  regard  to  which  one  may  ven- 
ture to  make  a  few  experiments  in  almost  any 
circumstances.  Agreeable  dreams  I  would  take 
for  the  signs  of  health,  and  accordingly  consider 
them  as  good,  and  not  evil. 

**  If  you  approve  of  these  remarks,  you  shall  have 
Bwre  on  the  same  subject,  in  a  few  days,  from 

"  Your's,  &c. 

•*  INSOMMJOSUS.*' 
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No.  74..   SATURDAY,  JANUARY  22,  1780.' 


"  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF   THE  MIRROR. 


"  SIR, 


**  In  my  last  I  hinted  that  dreams  may  be  useful 
as  physical  admonitions.  What  if  I  should  go  a 
step  further,  and  say  that  they  may  be  serviceable 
as  means  of  our  moral  improvement  ?  I  will  not 
affirm,  however,  as  some  have  done,  that  by  them 
we  may  make  a  more  accurate  discovery  of  our 
temper  and  ruling  passions^  than  by  observing  what 
passes  in  our  minds  when  awake :  for,  in  sleep,  we 
are  very  incompetent  judges  of  ourselves,  and  of 
every  thing  else  ;  and  one  will  dream  of  committing 
crimes  with  little  remorse,  which,  if  awake,  one 
could  not  think  of  without  horror.  But  as  many 
of  our  passions  are  inflamed  or  allayed  by  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  this,  I  think,  may  be  said 
with  truth,  that,  by  attending  to  what  passes  in 
sleep,  we  may  sometimes  discern  what  passions  are 
predominant,  and  consequently  receive  some  useful 
cautions  for  the  regulation  of  them.  A  man  dreams, 
for  example,  that  he  is  in  a  violent  anger,  and  that 
he  strikes  a  blow  which  knocks  a  person  down,  and 
kills  him.  He  awakes  in  horror  at  the  thought  of 
what  he  has  done,  and  of  the  punishment  he  thinks 
be  has  reason  to  apprehend ;  and  while,  after  a  mo- 
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ment's  recollection,  he  rejoices  to  find  that  it  is  but 
a  dream,  he  will  also  be  inclinable  to  form  resolu- 
tions against  violent  anger,  lest  it  should,  one  time 
or  other,  hurry  him  on  to  a  real  perpetration  of  a 
like  nature.  If  we  ever  derive  this  advantage  from 
a  dream,  we  cannot  pronounce  it  useless.  And  this, 
or  a  similar  advantage,  may  sometimes  be  derived 
from  dreaming.  For  why  may  we  not,  in  this  way, 
reap  improvement  from  a  fiction  of  our  own  fancy, 
as  well  as  from  a  novel,  or  a  fable  of  JEsop, 

"  One  of  the  finest  moral  tales  I  ever  read,  is  an 
account  of  a  dream  in  the  Tatler,  which,-  though 
it  has  every  appearance  of  a  real  dream,  compre- 
hends a  moral  so  sublime  and  so  interesting,  that 
I  question  whether  any  man  who  attends  to  it  can 
ever  forget  it ;  and  if  he  remembers,  whether  he 
can  ever  cease  to  be  the  better  for  it.  Addison  is 
the  author  of  the  paper  ;  and  I  shall  give  the  story 
in  his  own  elegant  words. 

*  I  was  once,'  says  the  Tatler,  *  in  agonies  of 
grief  that  are  unutterable,  and  in  so  great  a  distrac- 
tion of  mind,  that  I  thought  myself  even  out  of  the 
possibility  of  receiving  comfort.  The  occasion  was 
as  follows : — When  I  was  a  youth,  in  a  part  of  the 
army  which  was  then  quartered  at  Dover,  I  fell  in 
love  with  an  agreeable  young  woman  of  a  good 
family  in  those  parts,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  my  addresses  kindly  received,  which  occa- 
sioned the  perplexity  I  am  going  to  relate.  We 
were,  in  a  calm  evening,  diverting  ourselves,  on  the 
top  of  a  clifi*,  with  the  prospect  of  the  sea;  and 
trifling  away  the  time  in  such  little  fondnesses  as 
are  most  ridiculous  to  people  in  business,  and  most 
^reeable  to  those  in  love.  In  the  midst  of  these 
our  innocent  endearments,  she  snatched  a  paper  of 
verses  out  of  my  hand,  and  ran  away  with  them.    I 
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was  following  her ;  when  on  a  sudden  the  ground, 
though  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  verge 
of  the  precipice,  sunk  under  her,  and  threw  her 
down  from  so  prodigious  a  height,  upon  such  a 
range  of  rocks,  as  would  have  dashed  her  into  ten 
thousand  pieces,  had  her  body  been  made  of  ada- 
mant. It  is  much  easier  for  my  reader  to  imagine 
my  state  of  mind  upon  such  an  occasion,  than  for 
me  to  express  it.  I  said  to  myself,  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  Heaven  to  relieve  me — when  I  awaked^ 
equally  transported  and  astonished,  to  see  myself 
drawn  out  of  an  affliction,  which,  the  very  moment 
before,  appeared  to  be  altogether  inextricable.' 

"  What  fable  of  ^sop,  nay  of  Homer,  or  of 
Virgil,  conveys  so  fine  a  moral  ?  Yet  most  people 
have,  if  I  mistake  not,  met  with  such  deliverances 
by  means  of  a  dream.  And  such  a  deliverance  will 
every  good  man  meet  with  at  last,  when  he  is  taken 
away  ^om  the  evils  of  life,  and  awakes  in  the  re- 
gions of  everlasting  light  and  peace ;  looking  back 
upon  the  world,  and  all  its  troubles,  with  a  surprise 
and  a  satisfaction,  similar  in  kind,  though  incompa- 
rably  higher  in  degree,  to  that  which  we  now  feel, 
when  we  escape  from  a  terrifying  dream,  and  open 
our  eyes  upon  the  sweet  serenity  of  a  summer 
morning.  Let  us  not  despise  instruction,  how 
mean  soever  the  vehicle  may  be  that  brings  it. 
Even  if  it  be  a  dream,  let  us  learn  to  profit  by  it. 
For,  whether  asleep  or  awake,  we  are  equally  the 
care  of  Providence ;  and  neither  a  dream,  nor  a 
waking  thought,  can  occur  to  us  without  the  per- 
mission of  Him  in  whom  we  live^  and  move,  and 
have  our  b.eing. 

*^  Some  men  dream  more  and  others  less ;  and 
some, perhaps,  though  these  are  few,  none  at  all.  This 
cannot  be  lully  accounted  for,  from  the  different 
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degrees  of  health  which  different  men  enjoy,  nor 
from  their  different  ways  of  life ;  though  these,  and 
the  like  peculiarities,  may,  no  doubt,  have  some  in- 
fluence. .  Persons  who  think  much,  and  take  little 
bodily  exercise,  will,  perhaps,  be  found  to  be  the 
greatest  dreamers  ;  especially  if  their  imagination 
be  active,  and  their  nervous  system  very  sensible ; 
which  last  is  too  common  an  infirmity  among  men 
of  learning.  The  sleep  of  the  labouring  man  is 
sweet  and  sound ;  and  his  dreams  he  rarely  re- 
members: for  the  faculties  of  his  mind  are  not  much 
employed,  his  nerves  are  strong,  and  the  sphere 
of  his  imagination  is  narrow.  As  Nature  does  no- 
thing in  vain,  is  it  not  probable,  that  to  the  con- 
stitutions of  some  people,  dreaming  may  be  more 
necessary,  as  a  mental  recreation,  than  to  those  of 
others?  To  meditate  continually  on  one  set  of 
objects,  is  detrimental  to  health  and  even  to  reason ; 
and,  when  one  is  oppressed  with  low  spirits,  which 
often  proceed  from  this  very  cause,  the  physician 
never. fails  to  recommend  amusements,  company, 
travelling,  sea-voyages,  and  other  expedients,  for 
leading  the  mind  out  of  its  old  gloomy  track,  refresh- 
iog  it  with  new  ideas,  and  forcing  it  to  exert  itself 
with  unusual  energy,  and  in  a  new  direction. 


Go,  soft  enthusiast,  quit  the  cypress  groves, 

Nor  to  the  rivulet's  lonely  moanings  tune 

Tour  sad  complaint.     Go,  seek  the  cheerful  haunts 

Of  men,  and  mingle  with  the  bustling  crowd. 

Lay  schemes  for  wealth,  or  power,  or  fame,  the  wish 

Of  nobler  minds,  and  push  them  night  and  day. 

Or  join  the  caravan  in  quest  of  scenes 

New  to  the  eye,  and  shifting  ev'ry  hour 

Beyond  the  Alps,  beyond  the  Apennines. 

Or,  more  adventurous,  rush  into  the  field 

Where  war  grows  hot,  and,  raging  through  the  sky 

The  lofty  trumpet  swells  the  madd'ning  soul ; 
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And  in  the  hardy  camp,  and  toilsome  march, 
Forget  all  softer  and  less  manly  cares 

ARMST&ONOt 


*^  Men,  therefore,  who  think  more  than  others,  may 
have  more  need  than  others  have,  of  that  amuse- 
ment and  variety  which  is  produced  by  dreaming. 
Certain  it  is,  that  dreams  are  often  a  relief  to  those 
who  are  in  perplexity,  or  who  have  long  been  rumi- 
nating upon  disagreeable  objects,  or  upon  any  one 
set  of  ideas  which  they  cannot  easily  get  rid  of*  Nor 
is  it  necessary  in  order  to  effect  this,  that  a  dream 
should  in  itself  be  pleasing.  Scenes  of  difficultyi 
and  even  of  danger,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  recom- 
mended to  the  patient  oppressed  with  melancholy ; 
and,  if  a  dream  shall  only  ^ive  a  new  impulse,  even 
for  a  short  time,  to  the  mmds  of  those  persons  of 
whom  I  now  speak,  it  may  do  them  an  important 
service,  however  disagreeable  in  itself.  Seldomi 
indeed,  are  they  happy  in  their  dreams,  whose  fa^ 
culties  are  worn  out  with  much  thinking. 

'*  Dreams  depend,  in  part,  on  the  state  of  the  air« 
That  which  has  power  over  the  passions  may  reason* 
ably  be  presumed  to  have  power  over  the  thoughts 
of  men.  For .  the  thoughts  that  occur  to  a  mind 
actuated  by  any  passion  are  always  congenial  to 
that  passion,  and  tend  to  encourage  it.  Now,  most 
people  know  by  experience,  how  effectual,  in  pro- 
ducing joy  and  hope,  are  pure  skies  and  sunshine, 
and  that  a  long  continuance  of  dark  weather  brings 
on  solicitude  and  melancholy.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  those  persons  whose  nervous  system 
has  been  weakened  by  a  sedentary  life  and  much 
thinking,  and  they,  as  I  hinted  formerly,  are  most 
subject  to  troublesome  dreams.  If  the  external 
air  can  affect  the  motions  of  so  heavy  a  substance  as 
mercury^  in  the  tube  of  the  barometer^  we  need 
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• 

not  wonder  that  it  should  affect  those  finer  h'quids 
that  circulate  through  the  human  body.  And  if 
our  passions  and  thoughts,  when  we  are  awake,  may 
be  variously  modified  by  the  consistency,  defect, 
or  redundance  of  these  liquids,  and  by  the  state  of 
the  tubes  through  which  they  circulate,  need  we 
wonder  that  the  same  thing  should  happen  in  sleep, 
when  our  ideas,  disengaged  from  the  control  of 
reason,  may  be  supposed  to  be  more  obsequious 
to  material  impulse  ?  When  the  air  is  loaded  with 
gross  vapour,  dreams  are  generally  disagreeable  to 
persons  of  a  delicate  constitution. 

**  If,  then,  our  thoughts  in  sleep  may  receive  form 
and  colour  from  so  many  circumstances ;  from  the 
general  state  of  our  health,  from  the  present  state 
of  the  stomach  and  fluids,  from  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  from  the  position  of  external  objects  in 
contact  with  our  body,  and  from  the  tenor  of  our 
thoughts  through  the  day*  ;  shall  we  be  surprised 
at  the  variety  of  our  dreams ;  and  when  any  un- 
common or  disagreeable  dream  occurs,  is  it  not 
more  rational  to  refer  it  to  one  or  other  of  these 
causes,  than  to  terrify  ourselves  with  a  foolish  con- 
ceit, that  it  is  supernatural,  and  betokens  calamity  ? 
How  oflcD,  during  the  day,  do  thoughts  arise, 
which  we  cannot  account  for,  as  uncommon  per- 
haps and  incongruous  as  those  which  compose  our 
dreams !  Once,  after  riding  thirty  miles  in  a  very 
high  wind,  I  remember  to  have  passed  a  night  of 
dreams  that  were,  beyond  description,  terrible: 
insomuch  that  I  at  last  found  it  expedient  to  keep 
myself  awake,  that  1  might  no  more  be  tormented 
with  them.  Had  I  been  superstitious,  I  should 
have  thought  that  some  disaster  was  impending. 
But  it  occurred  to  me,  that  the  tempestuous  weather 

*  See  Number  73. 
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I  had  encountered  the  preceding  day  might  be  the 
occasion  of  all  those  horrors :  and  i  have  since,  in 
some  medical  author,  met  with  a  remark  to  justify 
the  conjecture.  A  very  slight  cause  may  check  that 
insensible  perspiration  which  is  so  necessary  to 
health  ;  and  when  this  happens,  we  cannot  expect 
that  our  dreams  should  be  so  easy  as  at  other  times* 
Let  no  one,  then,  be  alarmed  at  an  uncommon 
dream.  It  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  symp- 
tom of  a  trifling  bodily  disorder ;  and,  if  so,  it  has 
nothing  more  to  do  with  futurity,  nor  is  one  whit 
more  supernatural,  than  a  cut  nnger,  or  a  pang  of 
the  tooth-ach. 

'*  Concerning  the  opinion,  which  some  have  en- 
tertained, of  our  dreams  being  suggested  by  invisi- 
ble beings,  I  shall  only  say,  that  I  think  it  very  im- 
probable. For,  first,  I  see  no  reason  for  beliievine 
that  the  Deity  would  eniploy  '  millions  of  spiritual 
creatures'  in  such  an  office  as  that  of  suggesting 
our  ordinary  dreams.  Secondly,  I  cannot  conceive 
how  those  creatures  should  be  affected,  in  such  an 
operation,  by  the  external  air,  or  by  the  state  of  our 
health,  which  are  known  to  have  great  influence  on 
our  thoughts,  both  in  sleep  and  when  we  are  awake. 
And,  thirdly,  from  what  we  know  of  the  rapidity  of 
our  fancy  when  awake,  we  need  not  suppose  any 
foreign  impulse  necessary  to  produce  the  various 
appearances  of  dreaming ;  as  the  soul  seems  to 
possess  in  herself  powers  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 
Madness,  melancholy,  and  many  other  diseases, 
give  an  extravagance  to  the  thoughts  of  waking 
men,  equal,  or  even  superior,  to  what  happens  in 
sleep.  If  the  agency  of  unseen  beings  is  not  sup- 
posed to  produce  the  first,  why  should  we  have 
recourse  to  it  in  order  to  account  for  the  last  ?  But 
it  is  urged  that,  in  sleep,  the  soul  is  passive,  and  is 
haunted  by  visions,  which  she  would  gladly  get  rid 
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of  if  she  could.  And  it  may  be  urged  in  answer, 
for  it  is  no  less  true,  that  persons  afflicted  with 
anxiety  and  melancholy,  too  oflen  find,  to  their 
sad  experience,  that  their  soul  is  almost  equally 
passive  when  they  are  awake ;  for  that  they  are,  even 
then,  haunted  with  the  most  tormenting  thoughts, 
from  which  all  their  powers  of  reason,  ^1  the  exer- 
tions of  their  will,  and  all  the  exhortations  of  their 
friends,  cannot  effectually  relieve  them. 

"  To  conclude:  Providence  certainly  superintends 
the  affiurs  of  men ;  and  oflen,  we  know  not  how 
oflen,  interposes  for  our  preservation.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  presumptuous  to  affirm,  that  superna- 
tural cautions,  in  regard  to  futurity,  are  never  com- 
municated in  dreams.  The  design  of  these  remarks 
is  not  to  contradict  any  authentic  experience,  or 
historical  fact,  but  only  to  show  that  dreams  may 
proceed  from  a  variety  of  causes  that  have  nothing 
supernatural  in  them  ;  and  that,  though  we  are  not 
much  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  wonderful 
mode  of  perception,  we  know  enough  of  it  to  see 
that  it  is  not  useless  or  superfluous,  but  may,  on 
the  contrary,  answer  some  purposes  of  great  im- 
portance to  our  welfare  both  in  soul  and  body. 

"  I  am  yours,  &c. 

**  INSOMNIOSUS." 
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No.  75.    TUESDAY,  JANUARY  25, 178a 


"  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MIRROR. 


**  SIR 


^'  I  REMARK  that  you  meddle  not  with  the  hi^ 
matters  of  politics.  For  this  you  must  answer  to 
yourself,  being  that  you  are  able  to  write  printed 
papers.  I  am  a  member  of  eighty-five  societies, 
all  zealous  for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  in  consist* 
ency  with,  and  in  conformity  to,  our  establish*- 
ment ;  and  so  I  think  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  write 
of  those  things  only  whereof  you  have  understand- 
ing; and  if  so  be  that,  by  reason  of  your  silence, 
you  abuse,  or,  as  one  may  say,  vilipend  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  judge  you  yourself;  as  for  me,  I  say 
nothing. 

'*  But,  although  you  give  us  no  news  yourself^ 
perhaps  you  have  something  to  say  with  the  gen- 
tlemen who  make  the  news ;  and  if  so,  1  hope  that 
you  will  recommend  it  to  them  so  to  write,  as  that 
they  may  be  understood  of  men  who  are  not  book- 
learned. 

"  They,  being  book-learned  gentlemen,  write  in 
divers  tongues,  whereby  we  poor  simple  men  are  at 
a  loss,  and  Europe  may  be  overthrown  by  compacts 
and  associations,  or  ever  we  can  understand  the 
danger. 

**  Not  many  days  ago^  I  read  in  the  news,  that 
some  good  men  put  up  an  advertisement  on  a  sta- 
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tue,  with  this  superscription,  Pro  patria  mori,  and 
that  the  superscription  rejoiced  all  honest  hearts.  I 
inquired  of  our  deacon,  who  received  the  rudiments 
of  bis  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  Lesma- 
hagoe,  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  words;  and  he 
made  answer,  that  the  words  were  Latin,  and  that 
he  thought  they  would  be  found  in  the  Latin  Dic- 
tionary ;  the  which  having  got,  I,  on  searching,  dis- 
covered that  pro  signified  for  the  sake  of,  and  that 
patrid  signified  a  man's  native  country,  and  that 
mori  signified  foolish  and  silly  persons. 

"  Wherefore,  by  joining  together  the  words,  I 
conjectured  moreover,  that  the  interpretation  of 
Pro  patria  mori  was,  *  foolish  or  silly  persons  for  the 
sake  of  their  native  country',  or  that  they  who  act 
£or  their  native  country  are  foolish  and  silly  per- 
Mns. 

**  Now,  Sir,  if  so  be  that  this  is  so,  I  moreover 
conjecture,  that  the  honest  men  who  put  up  the 
advertisement,  and  they  who  rejoiced  thereat,  were 
deceived  through  ignorance  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  that  to  them  there  was  no  cause  of  rejoicing. 

'<  Of  that  tongue  I  think  no  good ;  it  is  reported 
amongst  us  that  the  mass  is  written  in  it,  the  which 
1  renounce,  and  also  abominate,  &c.  I  am.  Sir, 
your  honour's,  to  serve  you  at  command, 

"  TIMOTHY  SHUTTLEWORTH. 

"  P.  S.  Weaving  performed  in  all  its  branches 
at  reasonable  rates;  also,  cloth  taken  in  for  the  Dal- 
quharn  bleach-field." 

My  worthy  correspondent,  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  in 
the  after-part  of  his  letter,  intrusts  me  with  his  sen- 
timents concerning  some  very  momentous  subjects  ; 
but  I  should  not  deserve  the  honour  of  his  friend- 
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ship,  were  I  to  impart  to  the  public  what  has  been 
communicated  to  me  in  confidence. 

Not  knowing  his  direction,  and  not  having  been 
favoured  with  a  cipher  from  him,  I  can  only  say,  that 
'  n.  p,  had  no  more  influence  in  the  matter  of  the 
c.  p»  and  the  p,  h,  than  th — m — n  of  th — m — n ; 
and  of  this  Mr.  Shuttleworth  may  rest  assured/ 

With  respect  to  the  Latin  words,  which  have  been 
the  innocent  cause  of  so  much  uneasiness  to  him, 
they  are  taken  from  a  Roman  poet,  but  no  Roman 
catholic :  in  metre  accommodated  to  the  course  of 
my  friend's  studies,  they  signify, 

That  for  our  father's  land  to  di^  it  is  a  comely  thing. 

-  •  As,  indeed,  I  meddle  not  with  the  high  matters 
of  politics,  I  shall  only  add,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  are  very  few  who  consult  Shuttleworth's 
Dictionary. 

Since  1  have  been  desired  to  advise  the  authors 
of  newspapers  to  write  intelligibly,  I  must  say  som*e« 
thing  on  that  subject,  lest  my  silence  should  be 
construed  into  an  acknowledgement  of  my  little 
credit  with  those  gentlemen.  Of  their  skill  in  the 
learned  languages,  1  pretend  not  to  give  any  opinion. 
Thus  much,  however,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
without  offence,  that  they  are  the  historians  of  the 
vulgar ;  that,  in  our  country,  the  persons  who  pass 
under  the  name  of  the  vulgar,  are  not  unconcerned 
spectators  of  national  events ;  and  '  that  what  re- 
lates to  all,  ought  to  be  understood  of  all.' 

A  man  may  write  in  the  native  language  of  his 
readers,  and  yet  be  unintelligible.  For  example, 
when  contrary  propositions  are  positively  asserted, 
when  paragraphs  encounter  with  paragraphs,  and 
^  jostle  in  the  dark,'  what  must  be  the  state  of  him 
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who  sits  down  to  spell  the  newspapers  with  the  de- 
termined resolution  of  belieying  whatever  he  seep 
in  print  ? 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  giving  good  advice,  and, 
therefore,  I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  going  a 
little  beyond  my  friend's  commission. 

A  witty  statesman,  of  the  days  of  our  fathers, 
observed,  *  that  John  Bull  was  always  in  the  garret, 
or  in  the  cellar.'  John's  own  sister  Margaret,  al- 
though not  quite  so  delicate  in  her  sensations,  has 
much  of  the  family  disposition.  If  the  wind  sets 
in  to  the  east,  then  we  are  a  betrayed,  and  aban- 
doned, and  lost  people ;  but  on  the  wind  coming 
round  to  the  west,  what  nation  so  glorious  and 
well-governed  as  ours !  Our  perfidious  enemies 
shall  know  what  it  is  to  rouse  the  Lion,  to  annoy 
the  Thistle,  or  to  put  the  Harp  out  of  tune. 

Such  being  the  disposition  of  readers  apt  to  be 
depressed  or  elevated  on  every  occasion,  or  on  no 
occasion,  the  writers  of  newspapers  ought  to  be 
<;autious  as  well  in  slackening  as  in  overbracing  the 
nerves  of  their  customers ;  and  the  only  method  I 
can  recommend  for  attaining  this  happy  medium  is, 
*  that  they  report  nothing  but  what  they  believe  to 
be  true ;'  or,  if  that  be  to  require  too  much  of  flesh 
and  blood,  '  that  they  report  nothing  which  they 
believe  to  be  fictitious.' 

'  The  Britannia,  Captain  George  Manly  com- 
toander,  is  totally  lost  on  the  coast  of  Barbary; 
every  soul  on  board  perished.' 

On  board  the  Britannia  there  was  the  only  son  of 
a  widow,  whose  single  fund  of  subsistence  depended 
on  that  pittance  of  his  wages  which  her  dutiful  child 
allotted  to  her«  In  the  same  ship  there  was  a  sober 
and  industrious  young  man,  who  had  quitted  his 
wife  a  few  nnrnths  after  marriage,  that  he  might 
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provide  for  a  young  creature  whom  he  hoped  to  see 
m  its  mother's  arms  at  his  return. 

'  It  is  confidently  reported,  that  six  or  seven  men 
of  the  crew  of  the  Britannia  got  safely  to  shore, . 
and  that  they  were  made  slaves,  unless,  as  is  to  be ' 
feared,  they  were  murdered  by  the  natives.*  Here 
there  is  a  gleam  of  miserable  and  dubious  hope 
darting  on  the  minds  of  those  who  had  relations  on 
board  the  Britannia. 

*  The  Britannia  is  safely  arrived  at  Port  Mahon ; 
so  that  the  report  of  her  having  been  lost  is  without 
foundation.' — The  inference  is  most  logical. 

In  the  very  next  paragraph  it  is  said,  *  We  have 
the  pleasure  of  informing  the  public,  that  a  capital 
figure-dancer  will  soon  make  his  appearance  on  the 
stage.' 

Are  not  such  things  to  be  found  in  the  news- 
papers of  every  week  ;  and  is  it  not  a  cruel  sporting 
with  the  sensibilities  of  human  nature,  thus  to  wring 
the  souls  of  parents  and  wives,  of  the  aged  and  the 
helpless,  and  that  merely  to  fill  up  the  columns  of 
a  newspaper  ? 

It  is  of  high  national  importance  that  the  very 
earliest  notice  should  be  given  of  the  next  appearance 
of  a  figure-dancer,  but  surely  there  was  no  necessity 
of  saying  any  thing  of  the  Britannia,  in  whose  wel- 
fare the  fate  of  so  many  little  families  were  involved,  , 
until  it  should  have  been  certainly  known  whether 
she  was  wrecked,  or  had  safely  arrived  in  port* 

Of  late  years,  there  has  a  practice  crept  in,  of 
making  the  newspapers  not  only  the  vehicle  of  public 
intelligence,  but  also  of  the  misfortunes,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, of  private  families.  For  example,  '  We 
hear  that  Mrs.  Gadabout  was  lately  detected  in  an 
illicit  commerce  with  her  husband's  postillion,  and 
that  a  process  of  divorce  will  be  brought,'  &c. 
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Invention  immediately  busies  itself  in  accounting 
for  this  incident.  After  the  first  ceremonies  of 
surprise  and  deep  regret,  the  education  of  the 
lady  is  scrutinised  ;  it  wsls  too  strict,  or  it  was  too 
loose ;  the  character  of  the  husband  is  laid  before 
the  inquest  of  gossips :  he  was  morose  and  sullen, 
or  he  had  set  an  example  of  extravagance  and 
libertinism,  which  poor  Mrs.  Gadabout  inconsider- 
ately followed.  Then  some  one,  more  expert  in 
tracing  effects  to  their  cause,  recollects  having 
beardy  that  something  of  a  like  nature  befell  the 
family  many  years  ago ;  and  that  the  grand-aunt  of 
Mrs.  Gadabout's  father,  if  common  fame  lie  not, 
stepped  aside  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  when 
he  attended  Charles  II.  into  Scotland. 

In  this  state  of  uncertainty  things  remain  for  a 
week  or  two,  when  fresh  intelligence  is  communi- 
cated to  the  public.  *  The  report  of  Mrs.  Gada- 
bout's affair  is  premature. — The  former  article  was 
copied  from  another  paper.  We  hope  that  all 
concerned  will  accept  of  this  apology.'  Doubtless 
a  most  satisfying  apology  to  all  concerned  ! 

The  writers  of  newspapers  are  the  historians  of 
the  day,  but  I  see  no  cause  why  they  should  be  the 
historians  of  the  lie  of  the  day. 
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Refinement  and  delicacy  of  mind  are  not  more 
obseryable  in  our  serious  occupations,  than  in  the 
style  of  our  amusements.  Of  those  who  possess  thevn^ 
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the  most  vacant  hours  will  generally  be  informed  by 
taste,  or  enlivened  by  imagination  ;  but  with  men 
destitute  of  that  sentiment  which  they  inspire,  plea- 
sure will  commonly  degenerate  into  grossness,  con- 
viviality into  intemperance,  and  mirth  into  riot- 
Mr.  Melfort  is  one  of  my  friend  Mr.  Umphra*. 
ville's  early  acquaintance,  who  continues  to  reside 
in  this  city,  and  of  whom  he  still  retains  some  re- 
semblance. 

That  gentleman,  in  his  youth,  had  applied  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar ;  but, 
having  soon  after  succeeded  to  a  tolerable  fortune, . 
he  derives  no  other  benefit  from  his  profession 
than  an  apology  for  residing  part  of  the  year  in 
town,  and  such  a  general  acquaintance  there,  as 
enables  him  to  spend  his  time  in  that  society  which 
is  suited  to  his  disposition.  He  is  often,  indeed, to 
be  seen  in  court ;  but  he  comes  there  only  as  he 
does  to  the  coffee-house,  to  inquire  after  the  news 
of  the  day,  or  to  form  a  party  for  some  of  those 
dinners  which  he  usually  gives.  In  my  friend's 
last  visit  to  town,  he  met  with  this  gentleman,  and 
came  under  an  engagement  to  dine  with  him.  I 
was  asked  to  "be  of  the  party,  and  attended  him 
accordingly. 

The  company  was  a  large  one.  Besides  Mrs. 
Melfort  and  her  two  daughters,  there  were  three 
other  young  ladies,  who  appeared  to  be  intimate  in 
the  family.  The  male  part  of  the  company  was  stiJl 
more  numerous.  It  consisted,  beside  our  landlord, 
Mr.  Umphraville,  and  myself,  of  two  lawyers,  a  phy- 
sician, a  jolly  looking  man  in  the  uniform  of  a  sea- 
officer,  and  a  gentleman  advanced  in  life,  who  had 
somewhat  of  the  air  and  manner  of  a  foreigner,  and, 
I  afterwards  learned,  had  left  this  country  at  an 
early  age,  and  lived  chiefly  abroad  ever  since. 
Mr.  Umphraville,   who   was  seated  next  Mrs. 
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Melfort.  seemed  not  less  pleased  with  tlie  conver* 
satioD  than  with  the  manners  of  that  lady,  who  is 
indeed  perfectly  well-bred  and  aocomplished ;  and 
the  stranger  whose  name  was  Melville,  appeared 
equally  to  relish  the  spirit  which  distinguished  the 
discourse  of  Mr.  Umphraville.  I  had  early  observed 
him  to  mark  my  old  friend,  as  a  member  of  the 
company  not  the  least  worthy  of  his  attention. 

The  dinner  was  succeeded  by  a  round  of  toasts, 
during  which  the  ladies  received  scarce  any  other 
mark  of  attention  from  the  company,  Mr.  Umphra- 
ville, Mr.  Melville,  and  myself,  excepted,  than  that 
of  Mr.  Melfort's  calling  for  their  toasts,  which  he 
always  distinguislied,  by  desiring  us  to  fill  a  bumper. 

Immediately  after  this  ceremony  was  ended,  they 
withdrew;  a  circumstance  which  seemed  nowise 
disagreeable  to  the  company  they  left,  the  greatest 
part  of  whom  had  hitherto  sat  mute,  and  plainly 
felt  the  presence  of  the  ladies  a  restraint  on  the 
freedom  and  jollity  of  conversation. 

They  had  no  sooner  retired,  than  Mr.  Melfort, 
raising  himself  in  his  chair,  announced  a  bumper  to 
the  ladies  who  had  left  us ;  an  order  which  was 
readily  complied  with,  and  seemed  to  spread  an  air 
of  satisfaction  around  the  table.  The  sea-captain 
said,  he  was  glad  the  frigates  had  sheered  off:  *  and 
now,'  added  he,  *  if  you  please,  Mr.  Melfort,  as 
the  signal  is  given,  we  may  clear  the  decks  and 
form  the  line  of  battle/ 

The  captain's  joke  was  applauded  with  a  loud 
laugh,  during  which  honest  Umphraville,  whose 
face  is  no  hypocrite,  cast  to  my  side  of  the  table  a 
look  of  displeasure  and  contempt,  which  I  was  at  no 
loss  to  interpret.  Meantime  the  servants  removed 
one  half  of  the  table,  that  we  might  sit  sociably,  as 
Mr.  Melfort  termed  it,  round  the  other,  which  was 
immediately  furnished  with  a  set  of  fresh  glasses^ 
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and. cleared  of  every  encumbrance  that  might  re- 
tard the  circulation  of  the  bottle. 

Our  friends,  who  had  been  so  silent  during  the 
presence  of  the  ladies,  now  began  to  take  their  re- 
venge, and  enlarge  their  share  of  the  conversation 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  bumpers  they  swal- 
lowed :  they  vied  with  each  other  in  the  number  of 
their  stories  and  their  jokes  ;  all  of  which  seemed  to 
be  equally  relished  ;  and  not  the  less  so,  that  they 
now  became  somewhat  loose  and  licentious. 

Mr.  Melville  had  at  first  endeavoured,  though  In 
a  very  easy  and  polite  manner,  to  give  somewhat  of 
a  more  refined  turn  to  the  conversation  ;  but  his 
endeavours,  though  supported  by  a  good  deal  of  wii 
and  vivacity,  could  not  long  withstand  the  general 
disposition  of  the  company.  He  now  found  himself 
as  little  able  to  relish  their  merriment  as  Mr.  Um- 
phraville,  next  whom  he  was  seated  ;  and  they  had 
begun  to  enter  into  conversation  of  a  very  difiterent 
kind,  when  Umphraville  received  a  slap  on  the 
shoulder  from  one  of  the  company,  who  at  the  same 
time  reminded  him  that  he  was  hunted. 

My  friend  was  at  first  startled  with  a  familiarity 
to  which  he  was  little  accustomed ;  having  recovered 
his  composure,  however,  he  thanked  the  gentleman, 
though  with  an  air  rather  formal  and  reserved,  for 
his  attention,  and  drank  off  his  bumper.  Buthaving, 
it  seems,  left  a  little  more  than  was  proper  in  the 
bottom  of  his  glass,  he  was  saluted  with  a  call  of, 
*  No  heel  tops  1 '  from  another  corner  of  the  table. 
This  enigmatical  advice  being  explained  to  him,  he 
complied  with  it  also,  saying,  however,  with  his 
natural  firmness  of  tone  and  manner,  '  That  it  was 
his  rule  to  fill  and  drink  his  glass  when  and  how  he 
pleased ;  and  that,  as  he  had  already  gone  greater 
lengths  than  usual,  Mr«  Mel  fort  must  excuse  him 
if  he  did  not  now  depart  from  it.' 
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I  saw  that  Mr,  Umphraville  was  now  heartily 
tired  of  the  company,  and  was  not  sorry  when,  a 
little  after  this  incident,  both  he  and  Mr.  Melville 
withdrew.  Having  remained  long  enough  to  witness 
some  jocular  remarks  to  which  this  gave  occasion,  I 
followed*  them  to  the  drawing-room,  where  I  found 
they  were  much  more  agreeably  employed  in  drink- 
ing coffee  with  Mrs.  Melfort,  while  one  of  her 
daughters  obliged  my  old  friend  by  playing  some 
Scots  airs  upon  the  harpsicord,  which  the  other  ac- 
companied with  a  voice  equally  sweet  and  expressive. 

The  conversation  which  succeeded  was  supported 
in  an  easy,  agreeable,  manner  by  Mr.  Melville  and 
the  ladies,  with  that  mixture  of  serious  remark 
which  made  it  npt  unpleasing  to  Mr.  Umphraville ; 
nor  did  he  suffer  in  their  opinion  by  the  part  he 
occasionally  took  in  it.  The  silent  approbation  of 
his  countenance,  during  the  performance  of  the 
YOung  ladies,  and  the  observations  which  it  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  making  on  the  character  of 
our  native  music,  had  already  made  the  old  gentle- 
man a  favourite ;  nor  were  the  rest  of  the  company 
displeased  with  the  turn  of  his  sentiments,  when  he 
complained,  that  the  drawing-rooms,  where,  in  his 
youneer  days,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  company  of  each  other,  were  now 
almost  totally  deserted ;  and  that,  as  far  as  he  could 
observe,  amidst  the  boasted  refinement  of  modern 
manners,  the  gentlemen  paid  less  attention  to  the 
ladies,  both  in  public  places  and  in  private  society, 
than  they  had  done  fifty  years  ago. 

After  some  time  passed  in  this  manner,  the  noise 
of  laughter  and  of  vociferation  on  the  stairs  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  Mr.  Melfort  and  his  com- 
pany. The  physician,  and  one  of  the  lawyers,  were 
mdeed  the  only  members  of  it  who  had  chosen  to 
attend  him  to  the  drawing-room  ;  both  of  whom 
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were  prodigiously  flustered ;  and  yet,  tq  my  asto- 
nishment)  they  contrived  to  put  a  decent  face  upoa 
it,  and  fell  into  fewer  improprieties  than  could  luve 
been  expected.  A  drawing-room,  however,  was 
not  their  element ;  and,  after  swallowing  a  little 
coffee,  they  withdrew,  leaving  honest  Melfort  fast 
asleep  in  the  corner  of  the  settee. 

Mr.  Umphraville  and  I  took  our  leave.  We  were 
scarce  out  of  the  house  when  he  exclaimed, 

0  rus  /  quando  ego  te  aspidam  ? 

And,  after  a  little  pause,  '  Good  God!'  said  he, 
*  Charles,  can  such  scenes  be  common  at  poor  Md- 
fort*s  ?  To  what  a  degree  must  he  have  lost  all  re- 
spect for  himself  and  all  taste  for  true  happiness, 
who,  for  such  society  as  we  have  this  day  witnessed, 
can  forego  the  agreeable  conversation  of  his  owb 
family,  or  who  can  allow  the  elegance  of  their 
amusements  to  be  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  his 
loose  and  riotous  companions  ?' 

I  represented  to  my  friend  that  he  saw  the  matter 
in  too  strong  a  light.  I  observed,  that  the  excess  on 
this  occasion  had  probably  been  greater  than  usual ; 
Mr.  Melfort  was  nowise  singular  in  the  manner  of 
entertaining  his  friends  ;  that,  in  this  country,  the 
general  opinion  justified  the  observation  of  the  poet, 
Fecundi  calices  quern  non  Jecere  disertum  ;  that 
wine  was  supposed  necessary  to  remove  the  natural 
reserve  of  our  manner,  and  give  a  proper  degree 
of  ease  and  spirit  to  our  conversation.  As  to  the 
appearance  of  Melfort  and  his  friends  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, I  observed,  that  a  little  habit  made  the 
occasional  intrusion  of  a  drunken  company  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  interlude,  which  ladies  could 
bear  without  uneasiness ;  and,  at  any  rate,  as  it  was 
an  equal  chance  that  their  future  husbands  would 
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ffive  such  dinners,  and  receive  such  guests,  as  their 
ttther  did,  it  might  not  be  improper  to  accustom 
them  in  their  earlier  dajs,  to  a  species  of  conversa- 
tiOD  and  behaviour  which  they  must  a(\erwards  be 
obliged  to  endure. 

'  Ay/  says  he,  *  Charles,  this  is  your  way ;  the 
follies  of  mankind  are  familiar  to  you,  and  you  are 
always  ready  to  find  an  apology  for  them :  but  I, 
who,  for  many  years,  have  only  heard  of  them,  can- 
not be  supposed  to  bear  their  defects  with  as  much 
patience.     I  am  sick  of  this  town  of  yours ;  and, 
though  I  could  have  as  much  pleasure  as  any  man 
in  witnessing  such  elegant  manners,  and  partaking 
in  such   agreeable   conversation,  as  we  saw  and 
enjoyed  during  a  part  of  this  evening ;  if  I  must 
pardiase  it  by  sharing  in  the  intemperance,  the 
noisey  and  the  folly  which  succeeded  it,   should 
you  wonder  if  I  long  to  return  to  my  books  and 
my  solitude?' 

E 
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AH  impediments  in  Fancy's  course 
Are  motives  of  more  £ELncy. 

SHAKSP£ARE. 

Amidst  the  variety  of  objects  around  us,  philoso- 
phers have  frequently  been  employed  in  pointing  out 
and  distinguishing  those  which  are  the  sources  of 
pleasure,  and  those  which  are  productive  of  pain ; 
they  have  endeavoured  also  to  investigate  the  causes 
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and  the  qualities  in  the  di£Perent  objects  by  which 
these  effects  are  produced.  I  suspect  that,  m  many 
cases,  we  must  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
original  constitution  of>our  frame,  and  that  the  most 
penetrating  philosophical  inquiries  can  often  go  no 
further  than  to  say,  Thus  Nature  has  made  us* 

But  whatever  may  be  the  original  sources  of  our 
pleasure  and  pain,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  various 
circumstances  which  may  be  pointed  out,  as  adding 
to,  or  diminishing,  both  the  one  and  the  other; 
circumstances  by  which  the  warmth  of  expectation 
may  be  heightened  or  allayed,  and  tlie  pangs  of  dis* 
appointment  increased  or  mitigated. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  the  justice  of  which, 
I  believe,  will  not  be  disputed,  that  every  passion 
increases  according  to  the  difficulty  there  is  in  its 
gratification.  When  once  a  desire  for  a  certaiB 
object  is  raised,  every  opposition  which  occurs  to 
the  attainment  of  it,  provided  it  be  not  such  as  cuts 
off  all  hopes  of  succeeding,  and  every  perplexity 
and  embarrassment  thrown  in  the  way,  when  the 
mind  is  engaged  in  the  pursuit,  inflames  the  desire ; 
the  object  becomes  heightened,  and  exaggerated  in 
our  ideas,  the  mind  grows  more  attached  to  it,  and 
the  expectation  of  enjoyment  from  the  possession 
is  increased. 

To  account  for  this  appearance  in  our  nature^  it 
may  be  observed,  that  nothing  is  so  apt  to  make  an 
object  figure  in  the  imagination,  as  to  have  our  at- 
tention long  and  earnestly  fixed  upon  it.  This  makes 
it  appear  in  stronger  and  more  lively  colours.  If  it 
be  an  object  of  desire,  it  appears  more  and  more  cal- 
culated to  give  pleasure ;  if  an  object  of  aversion, 
it  appears  more  and  more  calculated  to  produce  pain» 
Every  time  we  view  it,  there  is  an  addition  made  to 
the  impression  we  have  received.  The  sensations  it 
has  already  given  us  still  continue,  and  the  passiOD  it 
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has  created  receives  additional  force.  If  the  object 
be  pleasant^  the  mind  dwells  upon  its  good ;  if  dis- 
agreeable,  upon  its  bad  qualities :  it  brqods  over 
them,  it  amplifies,  it  exaggerates  them. 

Now,  no  circumstance  is  so  much  calculated  to 
fix  the  attention  upoil  any  particular  object,  as  those 
difficulties  which  arise  in  our  pursuit  of  it.'  The 
mind,  unwilling  to  be  overcome,  cannot  think  of 
submitting  to  a  defeat,  or  of  giving  up  those  expec- 
tations of  enjoyment  which  it  has  formed.  Every 
little  opposition,  therefore,  that  is  raet  with,  every 
obstruction  thrown  in  the  way.  calls  forth  a  fresh 
consideration  of  the  object.  We  take  a  view  of  it 
in  its  every  form,  to  try  if  we  can  get  the  better  of 
those  difficulties,  and  remove  those  obstructions. 
The  object  itself,  meanwhile,  gains  complete  pos« 
session  of  the  soul.  It  swells  and  heightens  in  our 
imagination,  and  is  no  longer  seen  as  it  is  by  other 
men,  nor  as  it  would  be  by  the  same  person,  were 
other  objects  allowed  to  have  place  in  his  mind,  or 
to  divide  his  attention. 

From  this  circumstance  in  our  nature,  that  fixing 
our  attention  upon  any  one  object,  or  set  of  objects, 
is  apt  to  increase  or  heighten  them  in  our  imagina- 
tion, a  variety  of  remarks  might  be  made,  tending  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  human  heart.  It  is 
owing  to  this  circumstance,  that  a  general  lover 
seldom  forms  an  attachment  to  any  particular  ob- 
ject. It  is  from  the  same  cause,  that  the  gentleman, 
who  follows  no  particular  profession,  seldom  exag- 
gerates the  advantages  of  any  one.  It  is  the  mer chanty 
who  limits  his  views  solely  ^«  commerce,  that  sees 
in  too  strong  a  light  the  advantages  of  trade;  it  is 
the  man  of  learning,  who  is  shut  up  within  the  walls 
of  a  college,  that  exaggerates  the  advantages  of  lite- 
rature; it  is  the  scholar,  who  confines  himself  to  one 
branch  of  science,  that  is  the  complete  pedant.  T\\q 
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moral  philosopher  wonders  how  any  man  can  be 
occupied  by  the  dry,  unpleasant,  study  of  the  mathe- 
matics, while  the  curious  fabric  of  the  human  mind 
remains  unexplored.  The  mathematician  is  equally 
surprised  that  any  man  should  compare  the  certain^ 
of  mathematical  evidence  to  the  vague  inquiries 
of  the  moral  philosopher.  The  geometrician,  who^ 
by  the  entreaty  of  his  friends,  was  prevailed  with  to 
read  the  Cid  of  Corneille,  wondered  that  any  body 
should  admire  a  thing  in  which  nothing  was  proved* 
And  the  learned  Buda:u8,  when  he  was  writing  has 
treatise  concerning  the  Roman  as,  being  interrupl- 
edby  his  maid-servant,  who  told  him  the  bouse  was 
on  fire,  bade  her  go  tell  his  wife,  for  that  he  did 
not  mind  family-matters.  *  What  a  pity  is  it,'  sajrs 
a  learned  foreign  professor,  in  writing  to  his  corre- 
spondent in  this  country,  *  what  a  pity  is  it,  that 
the  illustrious  Dr.  Franklin,  the  discoverer  of  elec- 
tricity, and  the  author  of  so  many  inventions  in  the 
sciences,  should  descend  from  the  sublime  heights 
of  philosophy,  to  employ  his  time  and  study  in  di- 
recting the  trifling  and  unimportant  contentions  of 
nations.' 

It  would  far  exceed  the  bounds  of  this  paper  to 
exhaust  this  subject,  or  to  take  notice  of  the  dif- 
ferent remarks  which  may  be  drawn  from  it,  either 
with  regard  to  human  sentiments  and  conduct,  or  in 
relation  to  the  fine  arts  *.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine 
myself  to  one  other  observation,  on  a  point  which 
has  been  treated  of  by  Mr.  Addison,  in  the  40th 
Number  of  the  Spectator;  where  he  justifies,  against 
the  ruling  opinion  at  that  time,  the  practice  of  those 
writers  of  tragedy,  who  disregard  what  are  called 
the  rules  of  poetical  justice.  To  his  defence  of  that 
practice,  I  think  we  may  add  one  argument,  which 

*  See  Elements  of  Critlcuiii. 
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seems  to  have  escaped  him,  drawn  from  the  effect 
of  the  opposition  above-mentioned^  to  heighten  our 
passion  for  a  particular  object. 

There  is  implanted  in  the  mind  of  every  man  a 
desire  that  virtue  should  be  followed  by  reward,  and 
vice  by  punishment.  But  this  desire,  like  every 
other,  gathers  new  strength  by  opposition,  and  rises 
upon  resistance.  When,  therefore,  a  virtuous  man, 
amidst  all  his  virtue,  is  represented  as  unhappy, 
that  anxiety  which  we  feel  for  his  happiness  becomes 
so  much  the  greater ;  the  more  undeserved  calami- 
ties he  meets  with,  the  higher  is  that  principle  raised, 
by  which  we  desire  that  he  should  attain  an  ade- 
quate reward ;  the  more  he  is  environed  and  per- 
plexed with  difficulties,  the  more  earnestly  do  we 
wish  that  he  may  be  delivered  from  them  all ;  and, 
even  when  he  is  cut  off  by  premature  death,  we  fol- 
low his  memory  with  the  greater  admiration ;  and 
our  respect  and  reverence  for  his  conduct  are  in- 
creased so  much  the  more,  as  all  our  prayers  for 
his  happiness  in  this  life  are  disappointed.  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  the  vicious, 
nothing  excites  so  strongly  our  indignation  against 
vice,  or  our  desire  that  it  should  be  punished,  as  our 
beholding  the  vicious  successful,  and.  in  the  midst  of 
his  crimes,  enjoying  prosperity.  Were  we  always 
to  see  the  vicious  man  meeting  with  a  proper  punish- 
ment for  his  guilt,  wretched  and  unhappy,  our 
eagerness  for  his  punishment  would  subside,  and  our 
hatred  against  him  would  be  converted  into  pity ;  his 
guilt  would  be  forgotten,  and  his  misfortunes  only 
would  affect  us.  Before  the  trial  of  an  atrocious 
criminal,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  public  is,  that 
he  should  be  led  out  to  punishment.  Suppose  him 
condemned,  how  altered  is  that  voice !  His  fate  is 
now  universally  pitied  and  deplored ;  and,  did  not 
the  safety  of  thousands  depend  on  his  suffering) 
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hardly  in  any  case  should  we  see  the  laws  of  jusr 
tice  finally  put  in  execution. 

There  can  be  no  good  reason,  therefore,  for  ob- 
serving the  rules  of  what  is  called  poetical  justice. 
The  effect  which  a  departure  from  these  rules  pro- 
duces, affords  the  highest  possible  testimony  in  fa- 
vour of  virtue.  It  shows  that,  where  virtue  meets 
with  calamities  and  disappointments,  this,  instead  of 
lessening  it  in  our  estimation,  only  attaches  us  so 
much  the  more  warmly  to  its  interests  ;  and  that» 
where  vice  is  successful,  instead  of  creating  a  feel- 
ing in  its  favour,  this  only  increases  our  indignation 
against  it.  Were  virtue  always  fortunate,  were  vice 
always  unprosperous,  that  principle  would  be  en- 
feebled, by  which  we  desire  the  reward  of  the  one> 
and  the  punishment  of  the  other.  ' 
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**  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MIRROR* 
"  SIR, 

*'  The  praises  of  friendship,  and  descriptions  of 
the  happiness  arising  from  it,  I  remember  to  have 
met  with  in  almost  every  book  and  poem  since  first 
I  could  read.  I  was  never  much  addicted  to  read- . 
ing;  and,  in  this  instance,  I  think,  I  have  little 
reason  to  put  confidence  in  authors.  How  it  may 
be  in  their  experience,  I  know  not ;  but  in  mine* 
this  same  virtue  of  friendship  has  tended  very  little 
to  my  happiness  ;  on  the  contrary.  Sir,  when  I  tell 
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you  my  situation,  you  will  find  tliat  I  am  almost 
ruined  by  my  friends. 

*'  From  my  earliest  days  I  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  best-natured  fellows  in  the  world;  and,  at 
school,  though  I  must  confess  1  did  not  acquire  so 
much  learning  as  many  of  my  companions;  yet, 
even  there,  I  was  remarkable  for  the  acquisition  of 
friends.  Even  there,  too,  I  acquired  them  at  some 
expense;  I  was  flogged,  1  daresay,  a  hundred  times, 
for  the  faults  of  others,  but  was  too  generous  ever  to 
peach ;  my  companions  were  generous  fellows  too ; 
but  it  always  happened,  1  don't  know  how,  that  my 
generosity  was  on  the  losing  side  of  the  adventure. 

'*  1  had  not  been  above  three  years  at  college, 
when  the  death  of  an  uncle  put  me  in  possession  of 
a  very  considerable  estate.  As  I  was  not  violently 
inclined  towards  literature,  I  soon  took  the  oppor^ 
tunity  which  this  presented  me,  of  leaving  the  uni- 
versity, and  entering  upon  the  world.  I  put  myself 
under  the  tuition  of  one  of  my  companions,  who 
generally  spent  the  vacations,  and  indeed  some  of 
the  terms  too,  in  London;  and  took  up  my  residence 
in  that  city.  There  I  needed  not  that  propensity 
which  1  have  told  you  1  always  possessed,  to  acquire 
a  multitude  of  friends ;  I  found  myself  surrounded 
by  them  in  every  tavern  and  coffee-house  about 
town.  But  I  soon  experienced,  that  though  the  coun 
modity  was  plenty,  the  price  was  high.  Besides  a 
considerable  mortgage  on  my  estate,  of  which  one  of 
my  best  friends  contrived  to  possess  himself,  I  was 
obliged  to  expose  my  life  in  a  couple  of  duels,  and 
had  very  near  lost  it  by  disease,  in  that  course  of 
friendship  which  1  underwent  in  the  metropolis. 
All  this  was  more  a  social  sacrifice  to  others  tlian  a 
gratification  to  myself.  Naturally  rather  of  a  sober 
disposition,  I  found  more  frequently  disgust  than 
pleasure  amidst  those  scenes  of  dissipation  iu  yiVucYi 
1  was  engaged.    J  was  often  obliged  to  Toat  ouX.  % 
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catch  expressive  of  our  happiness,  at  the  head  of  a 
long  table  in  a  tavern,  though  I  would  almost  have 
exchanged  my  place  for  the  bench  of  a  galley- 
slave  ;  and  to  bellow  for  a  bumper,  when  1  would 
as  soon  have  swallowed  the  bitterest  drug  in  the 
shop  of  my  apothecary. 

^^  From  this  sort  of  bondage  I  contrived  to  eman- 
cipate myself  by  matrimony.  I  married  the  sister  rf 
one  of  my  friends,  a  girl  good-natured  and  thought- 
less like  myself,  with  whom  I  soon  after  retired  mta 
the  country,  and  set  out  upon  what  we  thought  a 
sober,  well-regulated,  plan.  The  situation  was  io 
distant,  as  to  be  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  my  former 
town-companions ;  provisions  were  cheap,  and  ser* 
vants  faithful:  in  short,  every  tiling  so  circuni* 
stanced,  that  we  made  no  doubt  of  living  c<Mi8i» 
derably  within  our  income.  Our  manner  of  life^ 
however,  was  to  be  as  happy  as  prudent.  By  the 
improvement  of  my  estate,  I  was  to  be  equally 
amused  and  enriched ;  my  skill  in  sportsmanship, 
for  I  had  acquired  that  science  to  great  perfection 
at  the  university,  was  to  procure  vigour  to  my  con- 
stitution, and  dainties  to  my  table ;  and,  against  the 
long  nights  of  winter,  we  were  provided  with  an 
excellent  neighbourhood. 

**  The  last-^mencioned  article  is  the  only  one  which 
we  have  found  come  entirely  up  to  oar  expectatione. 
My  talent  for  friend-making  has  indeed  extended 
the  limits  of  neighbourhood  a  good  deal  further  than 
the  word  is  commonly  understood  to  reach.  The 
parish,  which  is  not  a  small  one ;  the  country,  whidl 
is  proportionally  extensive,  come  all  within  the 
denomination  of  neighbourhood  with  us ;  and  mj 
neighbour  Goostry,  who  pays  me  an  annual  sport- 
ing visit  of  several  weeks,  lives  at  least  fifty  miles  c4L 

''  Some  of  those  neighbours,  who  always  become 
friends  at  roy  house,  have  endeavoured  to  pay  me 
for  their  entertainment  with  their  advice  as  to  the 
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cultivation  of  my  farm,  or  the  management  of  my 
estate ;  but  I  have  generally  found  their  counsel, 
like  other  friendly  exertions,  put  me  out  of  pocket 
in  the  end.  Their  theories  of  agriculture  failed  in 
my  practice  of  them ;  and  the  ingenious  men  they 
recommended  to  me  for  tenants,  seldom  paid  their 
rent  by  their  ingenuity.  One  gentleman  in  parti- 
cular was  so  much  penetrated  by  my  kindness  and 
hospitality,  that  he  irenerously  communicated  to 
me  a  project  he  had  K)rmed,  which  he  showed  me 
to  be  infallible,  for  acquiring  a  great  fortune  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  offered  me  an  equal  share  in 
the  profits,  upon  my  advancing  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  to  enable  him  to  put  his  plan  more 
speedily  into  execution.  But  about  a  twelvemonth 
aher,  1  was  informed  that  his  project  had  mis- 
carried, and  that  my  five  hundred  pounds  were  lost 
in  the  wreck  of  it.  This  gentleman  is  almost  the 
only  one  of  my  friends,  who,  after  having  been  once 
at  my  house,  does  not  choose  to  frequent  it  aeain. 

**  My  wife  is  not  a  whit  less  happy  in  acquiring 
friends  than  myself.  Besides  all  her  relations,  of 
whom,  for  I  chose  a  woman  of  family,  she  has  a 
very  great  number,  every  lady  she  meets  at  visits, 
at  church,  or  at  the  yearly  races  in  our  county- 
town,  is  so  instantaneously  charmed  with  her  man- 
ners and  conversation,  that  she  finds  it  impossible 
to  leave  our  part  of  the  country  without  doing  her- 
self the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  Mrs.  Hearty  at  her 
own  house.  Mrs.  Hearty's  friends  are  kind  enough 
to  give  advice  too,  as  well  as  mine.  Afler  such 
visits,  I  generally  find  some  improvement  in  the 
furniture  of  my  house,  the  dress  of  my  wife,  or  the 
livery  of  my  servants. 

**  The  attentions  of  our  friends  are  sometimes 
carried  further  than  mere  words  or  visits  of  com- 
pliment; yet,  even  then,  unfortunately,  their  Ca- 
Youri  are  just  $o  many  taxes  upon  us.    \Vhen  1  te- 
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ceive  a  present  of  a  delicate  salmon,  or  a  nice 
haunch  of  venison,  it  is  but  a  signal  for  all  my  good 
neighbours  to  come  and  eat  at  my  expense ;  and 
some  time  ago,  when  a  nephew  of  my  wife,  settled 
abroad,  sent  me  a  hogshead  of  excellent  claret,  it 
cost  me  in  entertainments  for  the  honour  of  the 
]i(juor,  what  might  have  purchased  a  ton  from  the 
wme-merchant. 

^*  After  so  many  instances  in  which  my  friendships 
were  hurtful  to  my  fortune,  I  wished  to  hit  on  the 
way  of  making  some  of  them  beneficial  to  it.  For 
this  purpose,  my  wife  and' I  have,  for  a  good  while 
past,  been  employed  in  looking  out  for  some  snog 
oSice  or  reversion,  to  which  my  mterest  with  several 
powerful  friends  might  recommend  me.  But,  some- 
flow  or  other,  our  expectations  have  been  always 
disappointed ;  not  from  any  want  of  inclination  in 
our  friends  to  serve  us,  as  we  have  been  repeatedly 
assured,  but  from  various  unforeseen  accidents,  to 
which  expectations  of  that  sort  are  particularly 
liable.  In  the  course  of  these  solicitations,  I  was  Id! 
to  engage  in  the  political  interests  of  a  gentleman, 
on  whose  influence  I  built  the  strongest  hopea  d 
success  in  my  own  schemes  ;  and  I  flattered  myadf, 
that,  from  the  friendly  footing  on  which  I  stood  with 
my  neighbours,  I  might  be  of  considerable  service 
to  him.  This,  indeed,  he  is  extremely  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge, though  he  has  never  yet  found  an  op- 
portunity of  returning  the  favour ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  it  kept  my  table  open  to  all  his  friends,  ai 
well  as  my  own,  and  cost  me,  besides,  a  head-acfa 
twice  a  week  during  the  whole  period  of  the  canvass. 

**  In  short,  Mr.  Mirror,  I  find  I  can  afford  to  keep 
myself  in  friends  no  longer.  I  mean  to  give  than 
warning  of  this  my  resolution  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Be  so  goodi  therefore,  as  inform  such  of  them  aa 
read  your  paper,  that  I  have  shut  my  gates,  locked 
my  cellar,  turned  off  my  cook,  disposed  of  my  dogs, 
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forgot  my  acquaintance,  and  am  resolved  hencefor- 
ward,  let  people  say  of  me  what  they  will,  to  be  no 
one's  friend  but  my  own. 

'^  I  am,  &c. 

*'  JOHN  U£ARTY*" 

I 
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— Tantb  mqjorjanue  sUU  est,  qudm 

Vifiutis^'^  JUV.  8AT.  X.  140. 

"  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MIRROR. 
"  SIR, 

**TRtRB  is,  perhaps,  no  character  in  the  world  more 
frequent  than  that  of  your  negatively  good  men — 
people  who  strictly  conform  to  the  laws  of  decency 
and  good  order  in  society,  whose  conduct  is  squared 
to  the  rules  of  honesty  and.  morality,  and  yet  who 
never  did  one  virtuous  or  laudable  action  from  the 
dav  of  their  birth.  Men  of  this  sort  seem  to  con- 
(iaer  life  as  a  journey  through  a  barbarous  country, 
occupied  by  savages,  and  overspread  with  dangers 
in  every  quarter.  Their  only  wish  is  to  steer  the 
safest  course,  to  escape  any  hidden  snares  of  preci- 
pices, and  to  avoid  exasperating  the  enemy :  but  to 
win  Uiera  by  offices  of  kindness,  or  attach  them  by 
feal  services,  they  consider  as  a  fruitless  waste  of 
time,  a  needless  expense,  and  often  a  dangerous 
experiment. 
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**  It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that  these  got 
of  men  should,  by  the  decency  of  their  exter 
portment,  so  far  impose  upon  the  world,  as  tc 
on  with  ease  and  safety,  to  arrive  often  at 
and  eminence,  and,  from  being  free  of  the  c 
of  every  species  of  open  vice,  to  obtain,  not 
quently,  the  respect  which  is  due  to  virtue. 

"  You,  Mr.  Mirror,  like  some  other  rigid] 
ists,  seem,  from  the  general  strain  of  your  wr 
to  require  something  more  towards  the  formal 
a  good  man  than  the  mere  absence  of  evil,  or  th* 
livery  of  goodness.  It  must  be  allowed,  hoi 
that  by  a  scrupulous  observance  of  certain  n 
decorum,  and  a  timely  use  of  the  language  an 
lect  of  virtue,  the  exterior  and  visible  part  i 
character  is  to  be  attained,  which,  for  most  < 
useful  purposes  of  life,  seems  to  be  quite  suff 
But,  as  there  are  still  a  few  who  go  a  little  d 
and  are  scrupulous  enough  to  require  a  pui 
heart  as  well  as  of  manners,  it  is  pity  that  thoi 
cere  eood  people  should  lose  all  recompense  f 
sacrifice  they  make  of  many  comfortable  gra 
tions,  while  they  see  the  rewards  of  virtue  a 
tainly  attained  at  a  much  smaller  expense. 

**  From  my  concern  for  the  £ew  1  have  mei 
ed,  I  have  been  considering,  whether  it  wei 
possible  to  devise  some  means  of  unmasking 
of  the  former  character,  some  standard  by 
the  two  classes  might  be  compared,  or  static 
lance  which  should  show  the  difference  of  v 
and  solidity  of  such  objects  as  have  a  simih 
pearance.  I  think,  Sir,  I  have  been  successfu 
shall  now  propose  to  you  my  plan. 

*^  Imprimis,  I  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  met 
not  be  judged  of  by  the  actions  they  perforr 
by  such  as  they  do  not  perform.  Now,  Sir,  as 
useful  chronicles  of  facts>  called  newspapers. 
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hitherto  been  only  the  records  of  what  men  have 
been  daily  a-doing,  I  propose  to  publish  a  news- 
paper of  a  different  kind,  which  shall  contain  the 
daily  intelligence  of  all  such  things  as  are  not 
done. 

For  the  benefit  of  such  as  choose  to  encourage 
mir  undertaking,  I  send  you  a  specimen  of  the  work, 
which  I  can  safely  promise,  and  hereby  engage,  shall 
contain  more  in  quantity  than  any  other  periodical 
register  whatever. 

*  Saturday  last,  being  the  festival  of  Christmas,  a 

day  which  the  late  worthy  Sir  Thomas  W used 

to  commemorate  by  giving  a  warm  dinner  to  all  the 
poor  of  the  parish,  the  same  was  celebrated  by  his 
son,  the  present  Sir  Thomas,  with  no  solemnity 
whatever.' 

*  Yesterday  George  B ,  Esq.,  who,  by  the 

deatli  of  an  uncle,  succeeded  lately  to  an  estate  of 
4000/.  per  annuniy  gave  no  answer  to  five  charity- 
letters  from  the  natural  children  of  his  deceased 
relation,  and  their  mother,  who  works  hard  for  their 
maintenance.' 

^  In  the  course  of  last  week  four  poor  people  died 
in  the  streets,  owing  to  the  great  inclemency  of  the 
season.' 

*  On  Friday  the  24th  ult.  the  Duke  of vi- 
sited the  Royal  Infirmary  of  this  city,  and  after  pe- 
rusing the  list  of  contributions  to   that  humane 

and  useful  foundation,  was  pleased  to  give  a 

pinch  of  snuff  to  the  gentleman  that  stood  next 
him. 

'  It  was  confidently  reported  some  days  ago,  that 

C W ,  Esq.  had  paid  his  father's  debts ; 

but,  this,  we  are  assured,  is  without  foundation/ 

'  In  the  action  lately  brought  by  E.  L.  a  pauper, 

against  her  son-in-law  Lord  ,  for  an  alimony, 

several  eminent  counsel  being  applied  to  in  behalC 
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of  the  plaintiff,  refused  to  take  any  concern 
shameful  a  prosecution.' 

'  W.  P.  Esq.,  who  lately  sustained  a  conoid 
loss  by  play,  has  not,  as  was  asserted,  sold  hi 
ters  and  pack  of  harriers.  He  has  only  dis 
his  chapfain,  and  cut  off  the  allowance  of  «oi 
perannuated  domestics,  on  whom  his  father  b 
ed  annual  pensions.' 

<  Whereas  it  has  been  reported,  that  R.  V 
who  some  time  ago  made  a  composition  w 
creditors  of  five  shillings  in  the  pound,  has  i 
given  several  entertainments  of  three  coun 
are  desired  to  inform  the  public,  from  the  bi 
thority,  viae,  his  butler,  tnat  the  said  gen 
never  gives  more  than  two  courses  and  a  des 

*  Last  night,  between  the  hours  of  nine  ai 
a  fire  broke  oxit  in  the  kitchen  of  R.  H. 
which,  after  burning  with  some  violence  fi 
hours,  was  happily  extinguished.  It  did  n 
ther  damage  than  the  consuming  of  about 
of  coals,  it  is  surprising  how  very  few  sue! 
dents  have  happened  of  late  years*' 

**  Such,  Mr.  MiHRoR,  is  the  nature  of  the 
which  I  propose  shall  daily  give  intellige 
whatever  is  omitted  to  be  done  in  this  city 
environs.  Besides  the  recommendation  of  m 
its  general  usefulness  must  be  so  apparent, 
can  have  very  little  doubt  of  its  extensive  c 
tion. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 

**  Your  most  obedient  servani 

"  INT£G. 
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I  have  been  favoured,  by  an  ingenious  Corre- 
spondent, with  the  following  observations  on  Pas- 
toral Poetry'. 

No  species  of  poetry  has  given  occasion  to  more 
observation  and  criticism  than  what  is  called  pas- 
toral ;  though  I  am  still  inclined  to  suspect  that  the 
nature  of  this  composition  has  not,  after  all,  been 
properly  ascertained.  The  critics  have  prescribed 
a  great  number  of  rules  upon  that  subject,  but 
without  attempting  to  point  out  any  principle  in 
nature  upon  which  the^  are  founded ;  expecting 
perhaps,  that,  like  receipts,  they  should  be  impli- 
citly followed  upon  the  mere  authority  of  the  persons 
by  whom  they  are  delivered.  Thus  we  are  informed 
that  an  eclogue,  or  pastoral,  is  an  imitation  of  the 
action  of  a  shepherd,  or  of  one  considered  under 
that  character;  and  that  those  who  have  introduced 
reapers,  or  fishermen,  into  this  sort  of  composition, 
have  acted  improperly.  Although  an  eclogue,  how- 
ever, ought  to  represent  the  manners  of  a  shepherd, 
we  are  told  that  those  manners  should  be  painted, 
not  as  they  are  found  in  nature,  but  according  to  an 
ideal  standard  of  perfection  in  what  is  called  the 
golden  age,  where  mankind  live  a  life  of  simplicity, 
untainted  by  vice,  and  maintain  a  serenity  and  tran- 
Quillity  of  mind,  undisturbed  by  avarice  or  ambition. 
ui  short,  the  actions  of  a  shepherd,  exhibited  in  this 
sort  of  writing,  ought  to  have  little  resemblance  to 
such  as  exist  at  present  among  that  class  of  people, 
or  probably  ever  did  exist  in  any  period  of  the 
world. 

Is  there  not  something  mighty  whimsical  and  ar- 
bitrary in  these  critical  tenets  ?  May  we  not  be 
permitted  to  ask  why  a  species  of  poetry  should  be 
appropriated  to  one  particular  profession  or  occu- 
j^tion,  in  contradistinction  to  all  others?   >NV\al  \& 
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there  in  the  life  of  a  shepherd  to  distingubh  i 
from  that  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  a  country,  an 
to  mark  the  peculiar  style  and  character  of  thofl 
verses  which  are  employed  in  describing  it  ? 

A  pastoral  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  distic 
guished  from  any  other  poem,  not  so  much  by  th 
class  of  people  whom  it  proposes  to  exhibit,  as  b 
the  kind  of  sentiments  which  it  is  designed  to  ei 
press.  Love  and  friendship  give  rise  to  sentimeni 
which  are  apt  to  engross  the  whole  imaginatioc 
and  to  have  an  extensive  influence  upon  the  dispc 
sition  and  temper.  The  sensibility  and  delicac 
produced  in  a  mind  where  these  affections  are  pre 
valenty  is  liable  to  be  disgusted  with  the  ordinar 
cdtnmerce  of  society,  to  feel  an  aversion  to  the  care 
and  bustle  of  an  active  life,  and  a  high  relish  fo 
the  ease  and  indolent  enjoyments  connected  wit 
rural  retirement. 

—And  Wisdom's  self 
Ofit  seeks  the  sweet  retired  solitude 
Where,  with  her  best  nurse^  Contemplation, 
She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  vrings, 
That  in  the  bustling  hurry  of  resort, 
Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impair'd. 

As  these  dispositions  and  sentiments  have  a  pecti 
liar  tone  and  character,  that  poetry  in  which  the; 
are  expressed,  is,  with  propriety,  considered  as  du 
tinct  from  every  other ;  being  obviously  differen 
from  that  which  is  employed  in  describing  great  an* 
heroic  actions,  or  from  that  which  is  intended  to  cal 
forth  sympathy  by  scenes  of  distress,  or  from  tha 
which  is  calculated  to  excite  laughter  by  exhibit 
ing  objects  of  folly  and  ridicule. 

In  a  poem  expressive  of  tender  sentiments,  i 
seems  necessary  that  the  scene  should  be  laid  at  i 
distance  from  places  of  business  and  public  resort 
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tnd  should  be  filled  with  a  description  of  rural  ob- 
jects and  amusements.    Shepherds,  therefore,  be- 
ing tlie  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country,  enjoying 
eue  and  happiness,  were  naturally  pitched  upon 
as  the  only  persons  who  could,  with  probability, 
be  represented   in   compositions   of  this  nature. 
Hence  it  seems  to  have  arisen,  that  the  readers  of 
sach  poems,  and  even  critics,  attending  more  to 
the  sensible  objects  that  were  exhibited,  than  to 
the  end  which  the  poet  had  in  view,  have  consi- 
dered that  as  primary  which  was  merely  an  acci- 
dental circumstance ;  and  have  regarded  the  em- 
ployment of  tending  flocks  as  essential   in  the 
peisons  represented.     It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
that  the  name  of  pastoral  is  now  commonly  appro- 
priated to  that  sort  of  composition  which  has  been 
substituted  in  place  of  Eclogues,  Idyllia,  Sylvse, 
and  several  others  used  by  ancient  authors*  No  rea- 
son, however,  occurs  for  adhering  to  those  early 
ideas  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  where  the 
situation  of  things  is  totally  changed.   Many  people 
at  present  may,  with  probability,  be  supposed  to 
live  in  the  country,  whose  situation  in  life  has  no 
cennection  with  that  of  shepherds,  and  yet  whose 
character  is   equally  suitable   to   the   sentiments 
which  ought  to  prevail  in  that  species  of  writing. 

It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  the  representa- 
tion of  sentiments  belonging  to  the  real  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  who  are  strangers  to  all  refinement, 
or  those  entertained  by  a  person  of  an  elegant  and 
cultivated  mind,  who,  from  choice,  retires  into  the 
country,  with  a  view  of  enjoying  those  pleasures 
which  it  affords,  is  calculated  to  produce  a  more 
interesting  picture.  If  the  former  is  recommended 
by  its  naivete  and  simplicity,  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  latter  should  have  the  preference  in  point 
of  beauty  and  variety.' 

M  3 
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Two  of  the  greatest  poets  of  antiquity  have 
scribed  the  pleasures  of  a  country-life  in  these 
different  aspects.  The  former  view  is  exhib 
with  great  propriety  and  elegance,  in  one  of 
most  beautiful  poems  of  Horace  : 

Quod  si  jntdica  mvlier  m  partem  juvans 

Domunif  aique  dudces  Uberos ; 
Sabina  qtudis,  aut  jyenuta  soUbtts 

Pemicis  uxor  Ajtpidi  ; 
Sacrum  vetusHs  extruat  lignisfocum 

Lam  suh  adventum  viri : 
Claudensque  texlis  craHbus  latum  pecus, 

IHstenta  Hccet  ubera  ; 
Et  homa  dulci  vina  promens  dolio. 

Dopes  inemjitas  apparet,  xfod.  2. 

But  if  a  chaste  and  virtuous  wife 
Assist  him  in  the  tender  cares  of  life. 

Of  sun-burnt  charms,  but  honest  &me, 
Such  as  the  Sabine  or  Apulian  dame ; 

Fatigued  when  homeward  he  returns, 
The  sacred  fire  with  cheerful  lustre  burns ; 

Or  if  she  milk  her  swelling  kine, 
Or  in  their  folds  his  happy  flock  confine ; 

While  unbought  dainties  crown  the  feast. 
And  luscious  wines  from  this  year's  vintage  prest. 

F&AN 

The  more  elevated  Virgil  has  given  a  pictui 
the  latter  kind  no  less  delightful,  in  that  pae 
at  the  end  of  the  second  book  of  the  Georj 
beginning 

0  fonriunatos  rwmXumy  sua  si  bona  norintf 
Agricoloi.'—' 

O  happy !  if  he  knew  his  happy  state 
The  swain — . 

The  enlargement  of  the  field  of  pastoral  po< 
which  is  here  suggested,  would  surely  be  of  ad 
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tage,  considering  how  much  the  common  topics  of 
that  species  of  writing  are  already  exhausted.  We 
are  become  weary  of  the  ordinary  sentiments  of 
shepherds,  which  have  been  so  often  repeated,  and 
which  have  usually  nothing  but  the  variety  of  ex- 
pression to  recommend  them.  The  greater  part 
of  the  productions  which  have  appeared  under  the 
oarae  of  pastorals  are,  accordingly,  so  insipid,  as 
to  have  excited  little  attention ;  which  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  the  subjects  which  they  treat 
of  /laturally  interest  the  affections,  and  are  easily 
painted  in  such  delusive  colours  as  tend  to  soothe 
the  imagination  by  romantic  dreams  of  happiness. 

M»  de  Fontenelle  has  attempted  to  write  pasto- 
rals, upon  the  extensive  plan  above  mentioned ; 
bdt,  though  this  author  writes  with  great  elegance 
in  prose,  his  poetical  talents  ^eem  rather  below 
mediocrity ;  so  that  it  is  not  likely  he  will  be  re- 
garded, by  succeeding  poets,  as  a  model  for  imi- 
tation. 
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No.  80.    SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1780. 


— >  Exfumo  dare  lucem 
CogUat,  Id  specioM  dehinc  nUraada  jrromat^ 

HOR.  AB8  FOSTli  14S» 

• 

Authors  have  been  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
instructive  and  the  entertaining;  to  which  has  been 
added  a  third,  who  mix,  according  to  Horace,  the 
utile  dulcif  and  are,  in  his  opinion,  entitled  to  tlie 
highest  degree  of  applause. 

Readers  complain,  that  in  none  of  these  depart* 
raents  is  there,  in  modem  writing,  much  pretension 
to  originality.  In  science,  they  say,  so  much  has 
been  already  discovered,  that  all  a  modern  writer 
litis  left,  is,  to  explain  and  enforce  the  systems  of 
our  predecessors  ;  and,  in  literature,  our  fathers 
have  so  exhausted  the  acuteness  of  reasoning,  the 
flashes  of  wit,  the  luxuriance  of  description,  and 
the  invention  of  incident,  that  an  author  now-a-days 
can  only  give  new  form,  not  matter,  to  his  argu« 
ment ;  a  new  turn,  not  thought,  to  his  epigram  ; 
new  attitudes,  not  object,  to  his  picture  ;  new  lan« 
guage,  not  situation,  to  his  story. 

However  true  this  complaint  may  be  in  the  main, 
there  is  one  class  of  writers  to  whom  the  charge 
of  triteness  does,  I  apprehend,  very  little  apply. 
They  are  generally  of  the  first  species  mentioned 
above,  who  publish  useful  information  to  mankind ; 
yet  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century,  their  in- 
formation is  often  as  new  as  if  they  had  written  in 
the  infancy  of  art  and  of  science^  when  every  field 
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was  open  to  the  researches  of  industry,  and  the  in- 
vention of  genius.  The  writers  I  allude  to,  are  the 
authors  of  those  little  essays  which  appear  in  the 
learned  world  under  the  title  of  Advertisements. 
The  necessary  and  ornamental  arts  of  life  are 
equally  the  objects  of  the  class  of  authors  whom  I 
describe.  In  both,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that 
tlie  novelty  of  their  productions  is  equal  to  their 
usefulness. 

It  was  formerly  imagined,  that  disease  was  an 
evil  which  mankind  had  inherited  as  a  punishment 
for  the  lapse  of  their  progenitor.  Milton  has  given, 
in  his  Paradise  Lost,  a  catalogue  of  some  of  those 
tormenting  maladies  which  were  to  be  felt  by  the 
race  of  fallen  Adam. — So  has  Dr.  Dominiceti  in  an 
advertisement,  which  is  now  lying  before  me ;  but, 
with  the  most  extraordinary  force  of  original  dis- 
covery, has  informed  us^  that,  in  his  treatment  of 
those  disorders,  there  is  no  evil,  no  pain,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  much  pleasure,  and  even  luxury.  *  I  en- 
gage,' says  the  Doctor,  '  with  pleasure  and  even 
luxury,  to  the  patient,  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
vital  heat,  and  the  circulatory,  secretory,  and  ex- 
cretory functions ;  to  soften  and  relax  the  too  hard 
and  dry  muscular  and  nervous  fibres,  and  contract- 
ed ligaments;  and  to  harden  and  make  compact, 
and  give  the  proper  tone  and  elasticity  to,  the  too 
moist  and  flabby  muscular  and  nervous  fibres,  and 
relaxed  sinews,  and  provide  and  establish  an  equi- 
librium between  the  fluids  and  vessels ;  to  sweeten 
acrid,  corrosive,  and  saline,  humours ;  and  to  cure 
the  dropsy,  asthma,  consumptions,  colic,  gravel, 
rheumatism,  palsy,  pleurisy,  and  fevers,  stone  and 
gout,  scurvy  and  leprosy ;  to  mollify  and  destroy 
inveterate  callosities^  to  deterge  and  cure  obstinate 
ulcers,  &c. 
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*•  These  are  not  the  representations  of  a  c 
bill ;  I  detest  the  arts  of  quackery  as  much 
man  living.     I  deal  not  in  nostrums  or  myi 
or  magic  or  expedient  to  captivate : 

*■  Non  sU>it  sed  toto  genitum  se  credere  mundo,* 

If  he  who  invented  one  new  pleasure  was  fo 
thought  entitled  to  imperial  munificence,  w 
ward  does  the  doctor  deserve,  who  has  ad 
many  luxuries  to  the  list  as  there  are  dise) 
the  catalogues  of  nosology  ?  Scotland,  thou 
remarkable  in  this  department  of  literature,  1 
honour  of  producing  an  author,  who,  in  an 
tisement  published  not  long  ago,  has  added 
stores  of  natural  history  the  following  very  < 
facts  with  regard  to  the  properties  of  air  ant 
Mr.  Fair,  mason,  opposite  to  the  White  Ha: 
Grass-market,  Edinburgh,  thus  delivers  him 
the  subject  of  pneumatics :  *  Air  and  smok< 
he,  ^  are  two  elastic  fluids,  capable  of  bein 
densed  and  expanded.  Heat,  or  the  fire 
grate,  expands  the  air.  Being  expanded, 
comes  lignter.  And  as  it  is  in  nature  for  ligl 
ter  to  swim  to  the  top  of  heavier,  it  rises 
vent,  carrying  the  smoke  along  with  it.  Thi 
principle  by  which  fire  burns,  and  smoke  w 
Now,  that  the  particles  of  air  may  be  brought 
the  fire,  that  they  may  be  heated  to  expai 
carry  off  the  smoke,  should  be  the  chief  ci|i 
mason  in  finishing  of  the  fire-places.  On  tfa 
trary,  it  is  the  cause  of  smoke 

'  The  other  cause  of  smoke  is  the  wind, 
is  a  current  of  the  air  always  rushing  into 
At  the  same  time  it  goes  forward  by  the 
gravity,  it  has  a  tendency  to  press  downwards 
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when  it  blows  over  any  one  object  higher  tlian  the 
€)iimney-top»  gravity  brings  it  downward,  pressing 
the  smoke  before  it. 

It  will  be  observed,  that,  Hke  many  otlier  great 
theorists,  Mr.  Fair  uses  a  language  in  some  places 
a  little  obscure ;  and  that  in  others,  as  where  he 
mentions  the  tendency  of  wind  to  press  downwards, 
his  expression  borders  on  the  jocular ;  a  liberty  in 
which  some  of  the  greatest  philosophers  have  fre- 
quently indulged. 

These  discoveries,  however  new  and  astonishing, 
are  not  supernatural.  But  I  have  just  now  read  an 
advertisement,  which  carries  its  information  beyond 
the  bounds  of  space  and  time ;  and,  though  the  mo- 
des^ of  its  author  allows  that  she  has  borrowed 
something  from  the  Eastern  Magi,  may  fairly  be 
deemed  an  original.  *  Mrs.  Corbyn,  at  No.  41,  Stan- 
hciKSStreet,  Clare-market,  London,  by  the  genuine 
nues  of  the  real  astronomical  arcana,  for  which  the 
wise  men  of  the  East  were  so  noted,  undertakes  to 
answer  all  legal  astrological  questions,  in  a  most 
surprising  manner.  Continues  to  give  the  most 
amazing  accounts  of  persons  by  sea  and  land.  Gives 
attendance  at.the  warehouse  every  day  from  ten  in 
the  morning  to  eight  at  night.'  The  wise  men  of 
the  East,  and  some  other  astrologers,  might  per- 
haps retail  some  predictions;  but  the  idea  of  a  ware- 
bouse  of  prophecy  was,  I  am  persuaded,  reserved 
for  Mrs.  Corbyn,  of  Clare-market. 

In  the  ornamental  department  of  science,  has 
there  been  any  thing,  since  the  days  of  Medea,  that 
could  so  effectually  give  beauty  to  homeliness,  or 
restore  youth  to  age,  as  the  Circassian  wash,  or  the 
Venetian  Flower-water?  or  has  the  cunning  of  art 
ever  rivalled  the  productions  of  nature  more  success- 
fully than  in  the  Elastic  Cushion  and  Spring  Curls, 
*  which/  says  the.adverti^ement, '  are  as  natural  and 
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becoming,  nay,  by  many  thought  more  so,  than  the 
natural  hair  itself!* 

Nor  is  the  merit  of  those  gentlemen  much  inf&» 
rior  where  tliey  apply  arts  already  discovered,  to 
purposes  which  their  inventors  never  dreamed  of« 
Socrates  was  said  to  have  brought  down  philosophy 
from  heaven  to  dwell  with  men.  I  think  the  same 
culogium  may  be  fairly  bestowed  on  the  very  inge* 
nious  artist,  who  has  informed  us  in  an  advertise- 
ment, *  That  he  makes  leather-breeches  by  the  nilei 
of  trigonometry.* 

Having  thus  done  justice  to  the  merit  of  those 
authors  in  point  of  substance,  I  proceed  to  shov 
their  excellence  in  the  composition  and  styl^  of  their 
productions.  Amidst  a  variety  of  instances,  I  shall 
make  choice  of  one,  merely  because  it  strikes  my 
view  in  last  night*8  Public  Advertiser.  It  is  the 
production  of  a  very  voluminous  writer  in  this  de- 
partment, Mr.  Norton,  of  Golden -square. 

*  E  S.,  Gent.,  of  Tenterden  in  Kent,  was  long  af- 
flicted with  an  inveterate  scorbutic  disorder.  It  first 
broke  out  in  hot  pimples  and  dry  scales  all  over  his 
face;  then  appeared  in  great  blotches  on  variotn 
parts  of  his  body,  and  oedematous  swellings  in  hit 
legs,  which  ternMnated  in  dreadful  excoriations  and 
fcetid  ulcers.  All  this  was  attended  with  a  total  loss 
of  appetite,  and,  at  last,  with  such  extreme  languor 
and  debility,  that  the  poor  gentleman  was  utterly 
despaired  of  by  several  of  the  most  eminent  of  tfaie 
faculty  who  attended  him ;  till,  at  last,  by  the  pro* 
vidential  discovery  in  the  newspapers,  of  the  efficacy 
of  Maredant's  Drops,  by  taking  a  few  bottles  of 
them,  all  the  above  terrible  symptoms  began  gra- 
dually to  disappear,  his  appetite  returned,  his  com- 
plexion regained  its  pristine  bloom,  his  skin  became 
as  smooth  as  that  of  a  new-born  babe,  and  his  flesh 
recovered  the  soundness  and  elasticity  of  the  most 
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▼igorou8  habit.  He  has  ever  since  been  perfectly 
stout,  hale,  and  active,  and  has  had  three  children 
born  to  him,  all  thriving  and  healthy.' 

This  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  tragi-comic 
recital,  and  if  examined  by  the  rules  of  Aristotle, 
will  be  found  to  contain  all  the  requisites  of  the 
best  dran^atic  composition.  Here  is  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end.  The  beginning,  the  breaking 
out  of  Mr.  S.'s  disorder ;  the  middle,  the  progress 
of  the  disease ;  the  end,  its  perfect  cure.  Here  too, 
in  some  sort,  is  the  Ayy»^io-tc,  and  here  evidently 
the  U^ivvTua^  the  two  great  beauties  of  a  perfect 
drama ;  the  Ayyv^o-i^,  the  providential  discovery  of 
Maredant's  Drops;  the  UtsivnHec,  the  change  of 
situation,  from  pimples  and  scales  to  a  blooming 
complexion,  from  blotches  and  ulcers  to  smooth- 
ness of  skin  and  soundness  of  flesh,  from  extreme 
debility  and  languor  to  being  the  father  of  healthy 
children. 

Nor  is  this  class  of  writers  less  remarkable  for 
adaptation  of  style  than  for  correctness  of  composi* 
tioD.  The  advertisement  above-recited  of  Dr.  Domi- 
niceti,  and  the  daily  performances  of  Mess.  Christie 
•nd  Ansell,  show  to  what  elevation  they  can  raise  it, 
when  the  subject  requires  elevation.    On  the  other 
hand,  where  shall  we  find  more  truly  characteristic 
simplicity  than  in  the  following  notice  from  n  gen- 
tleman-tailor?    *  Wanted,  by  a  single  gentleman- 
tailor,  a  servant-maid,  to  act  as  house-keeper  and 
cook,  where  a  girl  is  kept  to  attend  and  wait  upon 
the  master.     None  need  apply  who  will  pretend  to 
manage  the  kitchen-fire  without  his  directions,  as 
he  understands  the  management  of  coal-fires,  which 
few  servants  in  this  town  do.     As  he  commonly 
dines  out  of  a  Sunday,  he  expects  his  servants  to  go 
to  church,  instead  of  cooking  dainties  to  themselves, 
such  as  shoulders  of  veal  stuffed,  &c. ;  as,  though  he 

VOL.  xxix.  N 
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IB  a  single  man,  he  is  very  well  instructed  by  a 

neighbour  how  to  manage  his  family. Apply 

next  door  to  the  steps,  Panton-square.' 

Other  writers,  often  equally  poor  and  proud, 
may  perhaps  object  to  the  class  of  authors  whom  I 
commemorate,  that  they  write  not  from  the  love  of 
science,  or  the  desire  of  fame,  but  from  motives 
merely  interested  and  selfish.  But  a  little  acquaint- 
ance with  many  of  their  productions  will  efifectuallj 
remove  this  reproach.  Is  it  not  benevolence  alone 
that  forces  Mr.  Speediman,  in  spite  of  his  natural 
modesty,  to  address  the  public  in  an  advertisement? 
^  Mr.  Speediman  would  be  unjust  to  the  public  if 
he  any  longer  delayed  acquainting  them  of  the  vflr- 
tues  of  his  Stomach  Pills.'  Are  there  not  daily  ad- 
vertisements of  sales  *  far  below  prime  cost,'  whidi 
continue  for  several  years  to  tlie  evident  advantage 
of  the  public,  and  loss  of  the  advertiser?  and  does 
not  Mr.  Molesworth  press  adventurers  in  the  lottery 
to  purchase  his  tickets  and  shares,  though  he  know*, 
by  certain  calculation,  that  they  are  to  be  drawn 
prizes  ? 

To  such  men  may  not  tlie  above-quoted  motto 
of  the  illustrious  Dr.  Dominiceti  be  most  deservedly 
applied  ? 

Non  sibi,  sed  toto  genitum  se  credere  mundo  ; 

which,  however,  as  malice  is  alwavs  ready  to  de- 
tract from  merit,  I  heard  a  wicked  wag  of  my  ac- 
quaintance translate  t'  other  day  to  a  company  (f 
ladies : — That  the  Doctor's  fumigations  *  were  |o 
make  himself  live,  and  to  kill  all  we  world  beside.' 

z 
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No.  81.    TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  15, 1780. 


**  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MIRROR. 
"  SIR, 

*'  Some  time  ago  you  inserted  in  your  paper  a  let- 
ter from  a  lady  who  subscribed  herself  S.  M.,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  hardships  she  has  suffered  as 
the  daughter  of  a  man  of  fortune,  educated  in  the 
mkbc  of  affluence,  and  then  left  to  the  support  of  a 
Teiy  slender  provision.  I  own  the  situation  to  be  a 
hard  one;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  afford  her  some  con- 
solation to  be  told,  that  there  are  others,  seemingly 
enviable,  which  are  yet  as  distressful,  that  derive 
their  distresses  from  circumstances  exactly  the  re- 
ftne  of  those  in  which  Miss  S.  M.  is  placed. 

*'  I  lost  my  father,  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
fortune,  at  an  age  so  early,  that  his  death  has  scarce 
left  any  traces  on  my  mind.  I  can  only  recollect 
that  mere  was  something  of  bustle,  as  well  as  of 
Mirrow,  all  over  the  house  ;  that  my  coloured  sash 
iras  changed  for  a  black  one ;  and  that  I  was  not 
dlowed  to  drink  papa's  health  after  dinner,  which, 
before,  I  had  been  taught  regularly  to  do.  Soon 
ifter,  I  can  remember  my  mamma  being  sick,  and 
that  there  was  a  little  brother  born  who  was  much 
more  attended  to  than  I.  As  we  grew  up,  I  can 
remember  his  getting  finer  playthings,  and  being 
oftener  the  subject  of  discourse  among  our  visitors; 
and  that  sometimes,  when  there  were  little  quarrels 
in  the  nursery,  Billy's  maid  would  tell  mine,  that 
Miss  must  wait  till  her  betters  were  served. 

"  A  superiority  to  which  I  was  so  early  accus- 
er ^ 
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tomed,  it  gave  me  little  uneasiness  to  bear.  The 
vivacity  natural  to  children,  which  in  roe  was  sup- 
ported by  uninterrupted  good  health,  left  me  no 
leisure  to  complaiin  of  a  preference,  by  which, 
though  my  brother  was  distinguished,  he  was  sel- 
dom or  never  made  happier.  The  notice,  indeed, 
to  which  his  birthright  entitled  him,  was  often  more 
a  hardship  than  a  privilege.  He  was  frequently 
kept  in  the  drawing-room  with  mamma,  when  he 
would  have  much  rather  been  with  me  in  the  gar« 
den :  he  was  made  to  repeat  his  lesson  to  the  com- 
pany, that  they  might  admire  his  parts  and  his  pro- 
gress, while  I  was  suffered  to  be  playing  blindman's- 
buff  below  stairs  :  he  was  set  at  dinner  with  the  old 
folks,  helped  to  light  things  that  would  not  hurt 
him,  obliged  to  drink  toast  and  water,  and  to  be- 
have himself  like  a  gentleman ;  while  I  was  allowed 
to  devour  apple-dumpling,  gulp  down  small-beeff 
and  play  monkey-tricks  at  the  side-table. 

'^  That  care,  however,  which  watched  bishealtlii 
was  not  repaid  with  success ;  he  was  always  more 
delicate,  and  more  subject  to  little  disorders,  than 
I ;  and  at  last,  after  completing  his  seventh  yeafi 
was  seized  with  a  fever,  which,  in  a  few  days,  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  and  transferred  to  me  the  in- 
heritance of  my  ancestors. 

"  After  the  first  transports  of  my  mother's  grief 
were  subsided,  she  began  to  apply  herself  to  the 
care  of  her  surviving  child.  I  was  now  become  in- 
heritress of  her  anxiety,  as  well  as  of  my  father's 
fortune  ;  a  remarkable  change  was  made  in  every 
department  of  my  education,  my  company,  and  my 
amusements.  Instead  of  going  along  with  a  set  of 
other  girls  of  my  own  age  to  a  class  for  learning 
French,  and  a  public  writing- school,  teachers  were 
brought  into  the  house  to  instruct  me  privately; 
and  though  I  still  went  to  a  dancing-school  three 
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days  in  the  week  to  practise  the  lessons  which  I 
received  from  an  eminent  master  at  home,  yet  I 
was  always  attended  by  my  mother,  my  governess, 
or  somebody^  by  whose  side  I  was  stuck  up  before 
aad  after  tne  dance,  to  the  great  vexation  of  my- 
lelf  and  the  ridicule  of  my  former  companions.  Of 
companions,  indeed,  I  was  now  altogether  deprived. 
I  was  too  considerable  a  person  to  associate  with 
tbose  in  whose  sports  and  amusements  I  bad  for- 
merly been  so  happy  to  share ;  if  at  any  time  I  ven- 
tared  to  mention  a  wish  for  their  society,  I  was 
immediately  checked  by  an  observation  of  my 
manna,  that  she  believed  they  were  very  good 
girls,  but  not  fit  company  for  me. 

**  To  prevent  the  solitude  in  which  my  superiority 
would  have  thus  placed  me,  a  little  girl,  an  orphan 
mece  of  my  mother's  maid,  was  taken  into  the 
kouse,  whose  office  it  was  to  attend  me  during  all 
my  hours  of  study  and  amusement,  to  hold  the  pin- 
ciuhion  while  my  maid  was  dressing  me,  to  get 
lessons  along  with  me,  and  be  chid  if  I  neglected 
tbem ;  to  play  games  at  draughts,  which  she  was 
never  to  win,  and  to  lift  the  shuttlecock,  which  I 
coramonly  let  fall ;  in  short,  she  was  to  serve  me 
for  the  practice  of  all  that  insolence  which  the  pre- 
cepts of  others  had  taught  me  I  had  a  right  to  as- 
same.  I  feel,  at  this  moment,  Mr.  Mirror,  the 
most  sinc^e  compunction  for  the  hardships  which 
this  poor  girl  suffered  while  she  was  with  me ;  hard- 
ships, from  which,  at  last,  she  freed  herself,  by 
mnning  off  with  a  recruiting  serjeant ;  yet  I  was 
tai^ht,  at  the  time,  to  call  her  subsistence  a  bounty, 
and  to  account  myself  generous  when  I  bestowed 
any  trifle  beyond  it. 

"  While  my  mind  was  thus  encouraged  in  per* 
veruon,  the  culture  of  my  body  was  little  less  pre- 
posterous.   The  freedom  and  exercise  which  for- 
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merly  bestowed  health  and  vigour,  I  now  exchanged 
for  the  constraints  of  fashion  and  the  laziness  <^ 
pride.  Every  shackle  of  dress  which  the  daughten 
of  any  great  man  were  understood  to  wear,  1  was 
immediately  provided  with,  because  I  could  affinrd 
it  as  well  as  they.  I  was  never  allowed  the  use  of 
my  limbsy  because  I  could  afford  a  coach ;  and^ 
when  attacked  by  the  slightest  disorder,  immediate 
recourse  was  had  to  the  physician,  because  I  could 
afford  a  fee.  The  consequence  was  natural ;  I  lott 
all  my  former  spirits,  as  well  as  my  former  bloom ; 
and,  when  1  first  put  on  the  womanly  garb,  I  was 
a  fine  lady  complete,  with  cheeks  as  pale,  and  nerves 
as  weak,  as  the  finest. 

^*  I  was  now  arrived  at  a  period  when  attention  and 
anxiety  were  to  be  pointed  almost  solely  to  one  ob- 
ject, the  disposal  of  my  person  in  marriagOt  Witb 
regard  to  this  event,  I  was  equally  the  slave  of  mj 
mother's  hopes  and  fears.  1  was  dressed  and  re- 
dressed, squeezed  and  pinched,  that  I  might  catch 
a  fine  gentleman  who  had  lately  returned  from  bis 
travels.  I  was  often  hurried  several  miles  in  the 
dark  to  a  ball  at  our  county-town  to  display  my- 
self to  a  lord,  who  was  to  be  of  the  party  there; 
I  was  walked  over  hedge  and  ditch,  in  order  to 
captivate  a  country  'squire  of  a  very  large  estate  in 
our  neighbourhood;  and  I  was  once  obliged  to  ha- 
zard my  neck,  that  I  might  go  out  a  hunting  with 
a  duke.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  in  perfect 
durance  when  any  improper  man  had  been  seen  to 
look  at  me.  I  was  forced  to  leave  the  parish-churdi, 
upon  information  received  of  a  young  gentleman 
having  bribed  the  beadle  with  a  shilling,  to  admit 
him  into  the  next  pew ;  my  dancing-master  was 
changed,  because  his  wife  died  while  he  was  at- 
tending me  ;  and  my  drawing-master,  an  old  bat- 
chelor  of  threescore,  was  dismissed  because  he  hap- 
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pened  to  put  his  hand  on  mine  in  showing  me  how 
to  manage  my  crayons.  The  only  poor  man  with 
whom  I  was  allowed  to  associate  was  the  clergyman 
of  our  parish,  a  very  old  gentleman  of  the  most 
irreproachable  character.  To  this  indulgence,  how- 
ever, I  was  more  indebted  than  my  mother  was 
aware,  or  I  had  any  reason  to  hope.  Possessed 
€i  excellent  sense  and  great  learning,  the  good  man 
was  at  paii|8  to  teach  me  the  use  of  the  first,  and 
the  value  of  the  latter.  By  his  assistance,  my 
miod,  which  before  had  always  been  either  un- 
cultivated or  misled,  was  informed  with  knowledge, 
more  useful  than  the  extent  of  my  fortune,  or  the 
privileges  of  my  birth.  He  showed  me  the  folly 
of  pride,  and  the  meanness  of  insolence ;  he  taught 
me  the  respect  due  to  merit,  the  tenderness  to 
poverty,  the  reverence  to  misfortune ;  from  him  I 
first  learned  the  dignity  of  condescension,  the  plea- 
sures of  civility,  the  luxury  of  beneficence.  He 
died,  alas  !  before  I  could  receive  the  full  benefit 
of  his  instructions,  before  he  was  able  to  eradicate 
tbe  effects  of  early  perversion  and  habitual  indul- 
gence ;  and  left  me  rather  in  a  condition  to  feel 
the  weakness  of  my  mind,  than  to  recover  its 
strength. 

**"  My  mother  did  not  long  survive  him.  I  had 
been  forced  to  see  the  errors  of  her  judgement, 
though  I  could  never  doubt  the  warmth  of  her 
aSsction.  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  her 
assistance,  when  her  assistance  would  have  been 
more  useful  and  her  indulgence  less  prejudicial. 
In  the  management  of  my  fortune,  which  has  now 
devolved  on  me,  lam  perplexed  with  business  which 
I  do  not  understand,  and  harassed  by  applications 
which  I  know  not  how  to  answer.  I  am  some- 
times puzzled  with  schemes  for  improving  my  estate, 
sometimes  frightened  with  dangers  that  threaten  to 
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diminish  it;  I  am  vexed  with  the  compYaintfl  of 
poor  tenants,  and  plagued  with  the  litigiousness  of 
rich  ones.  I  never  open  a  letter  from  my  steward  in 
the  country  without  uneasiness ;  and  a  visit  from 
my  agent  in  town  is  to  me  like  that  of  a  bailiif. 
Amidst  all  these  difficulties,  I  have  no  relation 
whom  I  can  trust,  and  no  friend  to  whom  I  can 
lean  ;  the  interest  which  people  have  in  deceiving 
roe  deprives  me  of  confidence  in  advice,  or  ple»* 
sure  in  approbation.  In  short,  it  is  my  singtdar 
misfortune  to  possess  wealth  with  all  the  embarrtss- 
ment  of  poverty,  and  power  with  all  the  dependence 
of  meanness. 

V 

**  I  am,  &c. 

"  OLIVIA."  • 
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The  paper  of  to-day  was  received  from  an  unknown 
hand  several  weeks  ago.  The  publication  of  it  may 
perhaps,  appear  rather  unseasonable  after  the  lasl 
Gazette.  There  is  still,  however,  much  truth  ia 
my  correspondent's  observations,  who,  I  dare  say, 
will  not  regret  that  Sir  George  Rodney's  success 
has  somewhat  lessened  their  force. 
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FOR  THE  MIRROR. 

BomuhtSt  ei  Liber  patera  et  cum  CaUore  PoUux, 
Post  mgenUaficta,  deorum  in  temjila  recej)ti. 

uoa.  BnsT.  iL  1.  5. 

Men  who  either  possess  a  natural  softness  of  tern- 
p^,  or  who  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  world 
irom  accident  or  imprudence,  or  perhaps  think  they 
bare  been  so,  from  over-rating  their  own  deserts, 
are  apt  to  ascribe  to  human  nature  a  variety  of 
vices  and  imperfections.  They  consider  these  as 
the  chief  ingredients  of  the  composition  of  mankind, 
and  that  their  virtues  and  good  qualities  are  only 
exceptions  from  the  general  rule,  like  accidental 
strokes  of  genius  or  colouring  in  the  works  of  a 
painter,  whose  performances,  on  the  whole>  are 
coarse  and  irregular. 

Nothing  can  be  more  groundless  and  unjust 
than  this  accusation.  I  am  convinced  that,  upon  a 
thorough  examination,  though  we  might  discover 
many  vicious  and  profligate  individuals,  we  should 
find,  in  general*  that  human  nature  is  virtuous 
and  well-disposed,  and  little  merits  the  abuse  that 
peevish  or  unfortunate  men  are  inclined  to  bestow 
upon  it. 

One  charge,  much  insisted  upon  against  man- 
kind, is  public  ingratitude.  With  what  justice  or 
truth  this  is  urged,  we  may  judge  by  examining  the 
behaviour  of  men  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
present  times  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  flatter  myself 
we  shall  be  able  to  discover  that  the  reverse  is  true, 
and  that  a  strong  spirit  of  gratitude  has  appeared 
CD  all  occasions  where  it  was  due,  though  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  countries  it  has  been  expressed  in 
a  different  n^anner* 
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In  Egyy  t  and  ancient  Greece,  the  tribute  paid  by 
the  public  voice  to  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  was 
to  consider  them  as  objects  of  divine  worship,  and 
for  that  purpose  to  enroll  them  among  the  gods. 
Such  was  Ceres,  for  the  invention  of  corn ;  Bacchus, 
for  the  discovery  of  wine  ;  and  a  variety  of  others, 
with  whom  every  school-boy  is  acquainted.  If  a 
man  of  superior  strength  and  valour  happened  to 
repel  an  invader,  destroy  a  monster,  or  perform 
any  notable  deed  of  public  service,  he  was  revered 
while  living,  and,  aiter  his  death,  his  memory  was 
respected,  and  a  species  of  inferior  worship  was 
paid  to  him,  as  a  hero,  or  a  demi^god. 

In  later  times,  in  the  Grecian  states,  the  general 
who  fought  a  successful  battle,  or  destroyed  an 
enem3r's  fleet,  had  statues  erected  to  him  by  the 
public  voice,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  ptiblic. 
The  Romans  did  not  think  or  honouring  their  ac- 
tive or  fortunate  commanders  with  statues,  but  they 
had  their  triumphs  and  ovations  bestowed  by  the 
public,  and  supported  by  the  voluntary  applause 
and  attendance  of  a  grateful  populace. 

I  should  be  extremely  sorry  if  the  modems 
yielded  in  the  article  of  public  gratitude  either  to 
the  Greeks  or  Romans.  I  shall  not  enter  upon  the 
practice  or  manners  of  other  European  nations; 
but  I  can  venture  to  assert,  with  some  degree  of 
confidence,  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  possess 
a  degree  of  public  gratitude  unexampled  in  any 
other  age  or  country. 

In  making  this  assertion,  I  do  not  allude  to  public 
monuments,  hereditary  pensions,  or  thanks  of  par- 
liament, which,  though  of  a  public,  and  seemingly 
of  a  general  nature,  may  nevertheless  proceed  from 
a  very  limited  cause.  I  allude  to  that  universal 
effusion  of  honest  gratitude  which  the  good  people 
of  England  frequently  bestow  on  successful  com- 
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manderSy  by  putting  up  their  pictures  as -signs  for 
their  taverns  and  alehouses,  tod  frequenting  these 
more  than  any  other,  till  the  reputation  of  the  ori- 
ginal begins  to  be  obscured  by  the  rising  glory  of 
tome  new  favourite. 

I  must,  at  the  same  time,  observe,  tliat  great 
statesmen  have  seldom  experienced  this  mark  of 
public  applause.  The  late  Mr.  Pitt,  w^,  indeed, 
an  eKception  from  the  remark ;  but  he  was,  in  fact, 
8  minister  of  war  only,  and  never  meddled  with 
finance.  A  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  let  him  be 
as  wise  as  Ximenes,  and  as  moderate  as  Fleury,  can- 
not expect  to  be  revered  on  the  sign- post  of  an  ale- 
house ;  every  article  of  consumption  there  has  felt 
the  weight  of  his  hand ;  and  whether  the  company 
get  drank  in  wine  or  punch,  or  enjoy  the  cool  colla- 
tions of  tea  and  coffee,  still  the  reckoning  recalls 
idea»  that  lead  to  execrations  on  the  whole  system 
of  finance  and  taxation,  from  the  department  of 
the  first  minister,  to  the  walk  of  the  lowest  excise- 
man ;  and,  by  an  easy  transition,  the  dislike  of  the 
mtem  and  the  offices  passes,  in  some  degree,  to 
toe  persons  of  those  who  fill  them. 

But  as  the  same  cause  of  unmerited  obloquy  does 
not  exist  with  respect  to  our  admirals  and  generals, 
they  have  been  oiten  and  much  the  objects  of  this 
species  of  public  gratitude.  It  is  needless  to  go  far 
nek.  In  the  year  17^9,  Admiral  Vernon  took 
Porto-bello,  with  six  ships  only.  The  public  grati- 
tude to  him  was  boundless.  He  was  sung  in  bal- 
lads. At  the  ensuing  general  election  in  1741,  he 
was  returned  from  three  different  corporations; 
but,  above  all,  his  portrait  filled  every  sign-post ; 
and' he  may  be  figuratively  said  to  have  sold  the 
ale,  beer,  porter,  and  purl,  of  England  for  six 
years. 
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Towards  the  dose  of  that  period,  the  Admiral'i 
favour  began  to  fade  apace  with  the  colours  of  his 
uniform  ;  and  the  battle  of  Culloden  was  total  anni- 
hilation to  him.  When  the  news  of  that  victory 
reached  England,  a  new  object  presented  itself  to 
the  public  favour ;  and  the  honest  Admiral,  in  eveij 
sign-post,  made  way  for  the  more  portly  figure  of 
the  glorious  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

The  Duke  kept  possession  of  the  sign-posts  a 
long  time.  In  the  beginning  of  last  war,  our  Ad* 
miral  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  our  Generals  in 
North  America,  did  nothing  that  could  tend*  in 
the  least  degree,  to  move  His  Royal  Highness  from 
his  place ;  but  the  doubtful  battle  of  Hamellan,  fol* 
lowed  by  the  unfortunate  convention  of  Stade,  and 
the  rising  glories  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  obliterated 
the  glorious  Duke  of  Cumberland  as  effectually  as 
His  Royal  Highness  and  the  battle  of  Culloden  had 
effaced  the  figure,  the  memory,  and  the  renown,  of 
Admiral  Vernon. 

The  Duke  was  so  totally  displaced  by  His  Prussian 
Majesty,  that  I  have  some  doubts  whether  he  met 
with  fair  play.  One  circumstance,  indeed,  was 
much  against  him ;  his  figure  being  marked  by  a  hat 
with  the  Kevcnhuller  cock,  a  military  uniform,  and 
a  fierce  look,  a  very  slight  touch  of  the  painter 
converted  him  into  the  King  of  Prussia;  but  what 
crowned  the  success  of  his  Prussian  Majesty,  was 
the  title  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  brothers  of  the 
brush.  The  glorious  Protestant  Hero ;  words  which 
added  splendor  to  every  sign-post,  and  which  no 
British  subject  could  read  without  peculiar  sensa- 
tions of  veneration  and  of  thirst. 

For  two  years  The  glorious  Protestant  Hero  was 
unrivalled;  but  tl.e  French  being  beat  at  Minden 
upon  the  1st  of  August  1759,  by  the  army  under 
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Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  the  King  of  Prussia 
began  to  give  place  a  little  to  two  popular  favourites 
who  started  at  the  same  time,  I  mean  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand and  the  Marquess  ofGranby.  Prince  Ferdinand 
was  supported  altogether  by  his  good  conduct  at 
Minden,  and  his  high  reputation  over  Europe  as  a 
general;  the  Marquess  of  Granby behaved  with  spi- 
rit and  personal  courage  every  where;  but  his  suc- 
cess in  the  sign-posts  of  England  was  much  owing 
to  a  comparison  generally  made  between  him  and 
another  British  general  of  higher  rank,  but  who  was 
supposed  not  to  have  behaved  so  well.  Perhaps, 
too,  he  was  a  good  deal  indebted  to  another  cir- 
cumstance, to  wit,  the  baldness  of  his  head. 

The  next  who  figured  in  the  sign  post  way  was 
the  celebrated  John  Wilkes,  Esq.  This  public  ho- 
nour conferred  on  him  was  also  an  effusion  of  grati- 
tude; for  he  was  supposed  to  have  written  the  Earl 
of  Bute,  who  was  both  a  Scotsman  and  a  favourite, 
out  of  power,  and  to  have  resisted  and  explained  the 
illegality  of  general  warrants.  Besides,  he  fought  a 
bloodless  duel  with  Earl  Talbot,  and  was  shot  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  by  Mr.  Martin  of  the  treasury.  All 
these  were  great  weights  in  the  scale  of  popularity  ; 
and  though  Mr.  Wilkes  never  attained  the  glory 
eitherofAdmiral  Vernon  or  the  Dukeof  Cumberland, 
yet  his  visage  has  filled  many  a  sign-post,  and  much 
ale  and  gin  has  been  sold  under  his  auspices. 

These  are  the  last  whom  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  have  thought  worthy  of  being  so  honoured  ; 
and  though  the  thing  itself  may  seem  ludicrous,  yet 
the  tale  has  a  moral,  by  no  means  flattering  to  the 
well-wishers  of  this  country.  We  have  been  nQ>v 
for  five  years  employed  in  attempting  to  reduce  our 
rebellious  colonies ;  we  have  been  two  years  at  war 
with  France,  and  one  with  Spain ;  many  troops  have 
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been  raised,  many  millions  have  been  expended;  ex- 
peditions without  number  have  been  planned  and 
supported,  and  the  most  powerful  fleets  have  been 
fitted  out  that  the  coasts  and  dock-yards  of  England 
ever  beheld  ;  yet,  during  this  long  period,  with  so 
many  opportunities,  and  so  much  force,  we  have  not 
an  admiral  whose  head  would  sell  a  single  can  of  flip, 
nor  a  general  whose  full  length  would  procure  cus- 
tom for  an  additional  pot  of  porter. 

That  this  expression  of  public  gratitude  may  be 
sometimes  misplaced,  I  will  by  no  means  deny;  but 
still  this  tribute  paid  by  the  people  is  more  likely, 
than  any  other  circumstance,  to  be  a  sure  proof  of 
real  merit.  The  sovereign  may  bo  misinformed  as 
to  the  deservings  of  those  whom  he  is  pleased  to  ho- 
nour;  and  although,  in  the  present  reign,  no  substan- 
tial mark  of  unmerited  favour  has  been  conferredi 
yet  every  body  remembers  the  late  general  Blake* 
ney,  who  gave  up  Minorca,  made  a  lord  for  defend- 
ing it,  merely  to  support  a  sinking  administration. 
What  reliance  can  be  had  on  the  thanks  of  parlia- 
ment as  a  proof  of  public  merit,  may  be  learned  from 
the  answer  of  a  gallant  sea-officer,  not  an  admirali 
who,  upon  being  told  that  the  house  of  Coramoni 
meant  to  give  him  thanks  for  his  intrepid  and  suc- 
cessful conduct  on  the  coast  of  France,  8wore»  if 
they  did,  he  would  instantly  resign  his  commission. 

Perhaps,  at  that  time,  some  recent  instance  of 
party-injustice  and  partiality  had  brought  the  thanks 
of  parliament  into  disrepute;  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
I  shall  never  think  our  afiairs,  either  by  sea  or  land, 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  till  I  see  the  sign-posts  of 
England  filled  with  fresh  figures  of  generals  and  ad- 
mirals. When  that  happens,  it  will  be  a  sure  proof 
that  our  afiairs  have  taken  a  favourable  turn,  and 
that  some  of  our  commanders  have,  at  last,  acted  in 
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a  manner  suitable  to  the  troops  and  treasure  with 
which,  from  the  beginning  of  this  war,  they  have 
all  been  so  liberally  supplied. 
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In  a  paper  published  at  Edinburgh,  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  enter  into  any  comparison  of  the  writers 
of  this  country  with  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed :  but,  whatever  be  the  comparative  rank  of 
Scottish  and  English  authors,  it  must  surely  be  al- 
lowed, that,  of  late,  there  have  been  writers  in  this 
country,  upon  different  subjects,  who  are  possessed 
of  very  considerable  merit.  In  one  species  of  writ- 
ing, however,  in  works  and  compositions  of  humour, 
there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  English  stand 
perfectly  unrivalled  by  their  northern  neighbours. 
The  English  excel  in  comedy  ;  several  of  their  ro- 
mances are  replete  with  the  most  humorous  repre- 
sentations of  life  and  character,  and  many  of  their 
other  works  are  full  of  excellent  ridicule.  But,  in 
Scotland,  we  have  hardly  any  book  which  aims  at 
humour,  and  of  the  very  few  which  do,  still  fewer 
have  any  degree  of  merit.  Though  we  have  trage- 
dies written  by  Scots  authors,  we  have  no  comedy, 
excepting  Ramsey's  Gentle  Shepherd;  and  though 
we  have  tender  novels,  we  have  none  of  humour  ex- 
cepting those  of  SmoUet,  who,  from  his  long  resi- 
dence in  England,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  acquired 
in  this  country  his  talent  for  writing;  nor  can  we, 
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for  the  same  reason,  lay  a  perfect  claim  to  Arbuth- 
not,  who  is  still  a  more  illustrious  exception  to  my 
genera]  remark.  There  must  be  something  in  the 
national  genius  of  the  two  people  which  makes  this 
I'emarkable  difference  in  tneir  writings,  though  it 
may  be  difficult  to  discover  from  what  cause  it  arisies. 

I  am  inclined  to  suspect,  that  there  is  something 
in  the  situation  and  present  government  of  Scotlaody 
which  may,  in  part,  account  for  this  difference  in 
the  genius  of  the  two  countries.  Scotland,  before 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  was  a  separate 
state,  with  a  parliament  and  constitution  of  its  own. 
Now  the  seat  of  government  is  removed,  and  its 
constitution  is  involved  in  that  of  England.  At 
the  time  the  two  nations  came  to  be  so  intimately 
connected,  its  great  men  were  less  affluent  than 
those  of  England,  its  agriculture  was  little  advanced, 
and  its  manufactures  were  in  their  infancy.  A 
Scotsman  was,  therefore,  in  this  situation,  obliged 
to  exert  every  nerve,  that  he  might  be  able  to  hold 
his  place. 

If  preferment,  or  offices  in  public  life,  were  liis 
object,  he  was  obliged  to  remove  from  home  to  a 
city  which,  though  now  the  metropolis  of  the  uni- 
ted kingdoms,  had  formerly  been  to  him  a  sort  of 
foreign  capital.  If  wealth  was  the  object  of  his 
pursuit,  he  could  only  acquire  it  at  home  by  great 
industry  and  perseverance;  and  if  he  found  he  could 
not  easily  succeed  in  his  own  country,  he  repaired 
to  other  countries,  where  he  expected  to  be  able  to 
amass  a  fortune.  Hence  it  has  been  remarked,  that 
there  are  more  natives  of  Scotland  to  be  found  abroad 
than  of  any  other  country. 

People  in  this  situation  are  not  apt  to  indulge 
themselves  in  humour;  and  few  humorous  cha- 
racters will  appear.  It  is  only  in  countries  where 
men  wanton  in  the  extravagancies  of  wealth,  that 
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some  are  led  to  indulge  a  particular  vein  of  cha- 
racter, and  that  others  are  induced  to  delineate  and 
express  it  in  writing.     Besides,  where  men  are  in  a 
situation   which  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to 
push  their  way  in  the  world,  more  particularly  if 
they  are  obliged  to  do  so  among  strangers,  though 
this  may  give  them  a  firmness  and  a  resoluteness  in 
their  conduct,  it  will  naturally  produce  a  modest 
caution  and  reserve  in  their  deportment,  which  must 
chill  every  approach  to  humour.     Hence,  though 
the  Scots  are  allowed  to  be  brave  and  undaunted  in 
dangerous  situations,  yet  bashful ness,  reserve,  and 
even  timidity  of  manner,  unless  when  they  are  called 
forth  to  action,  are  justly  considered  as  making  part 
of  Uieir  character.     Men  of  this  disposition  are  not 
apt  to  have  humour;  it  is  the  open,  the  careless,  the 
indiferent,  and  the  forward,  who  indulge  in  it;  it 
is  the  man  who  does  not  think  of  interest,  and  who 
sets  himself  above  attending  to  the  proprieties  of 
conduct.     But  he  who  has  objects  of  interest  in 
view,  who  attends  with  circumspection  to  his  con- 
duct, and  finds  it  necessary  to  do  so,  is  generally 
grave  and  silent,  and  seldom  makes  any  attempt  at 
humour. 

These  circumstances  may  have  had  a  consider- 
able influence  upon  the  genius  and  temper  of  the 
people  in  Scotland ;  and  if  they  have  given  a  particular 
formation  to  the  genius  of  the  people  in  general, 
they  would  naturally  have  a  similar  effect  upon  its 
authors;  the  genius  of  an  author  commonly  takes 
its  direction  from  that  of  his  countrymen. 

To  these  causes,  arising  from  the  present  situation 
and  government  of  our  country,  may  be  added  an- 
other circumstance,  that  of  there  being  no  court  or 
seat  of  the  Monarch  in  Scotland.  It  is  only  where 
the  court  is,  that  the  standard  of  manners  can  be  fix- 
ed; and;  of  consequence,  it  is  only  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  the  court  that  a  deviation  from  that  staiid- 
ard  can  be  exactly  ascertained,  or  a  departure  from 
it  be  easily  made  the  object  of  ridicule.  Where  there 
is  no  court,  it  becomes  of  little  importance  what 
dress  the  people  wear,  what  hours  they  observe,  what 
language  they  express  themselves  in,  or  what  is  their 
general  deportment.  Men  living  at  a  distance  from 
the  court  become  also  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of 
fashion  which  it  establishes,  and  are  unable  to  mark 
or  point  them  out  But  the  great  subject  for  wit 
and  ludicrous  representation  arises  from  men's  hav- 
ing a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  is  the  fashionable 
standard  of  manners,  and  being  able  to  seize  upon, 
and  hold  out  a  departure  from  it,  in  a  humorous 
point  of  view.  In  Scotland,  therefore,  which,  since 
the  removal  of  the  court,  has  become,  in  a  certain 
degree,  a  provincial  country,  there  being  no  fixed 
standard  of  manners  within  the  country  itself,  one 
great  source  of  ridicule  is  cut  off,  and  an  author  is 
Dot  led  to  attempt  humorous  composition ;  or,  if  he 
does>  has  little  chance  of  succeedihg. 

There  is  another  particular  which  may  have  had  a 
Very  considerable  effect  upon  the  genius  of  the  Scots 
writers,  and  that  is,  the  nature  of  the  language  in 
which  they  write.  The  old  Scottish  dialect  is  now 
banished  from  our  books,  and  the  English  is  substi- 
tuted in  its  place.  But  though  our  books  be  written 
in  English,  our  conversation  is  in  Scotch.  Of  ouf 
language  it  may  be  said,  as  we  are  told  of  the  wit  of 
Sir  Hudibras,  that  we  have  a  suit  for  holidays  and 
another  for  working  days.  The  Scottish  dialect  is 
our  ordinary  suit ;  the  English  is  used  only  on  so- 
lemn occasions.  When  a  Scotsman  therefore  writes* 
he  docs  it  generally  in  trammels.  His  own  native 
original  language,  which  he  hears  spoken  around 
liim,  he  does  not  make  use  of;  but  he  expresses 
Iiimscif  in  a  language  in  some  respects  foreign  to  himi 
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and  which  he  has  acquired  by  study  and  obsefva- 
Hon.  Wheo  a  celebrated  Scottish  writer,  after  the 
publication  of  his  History  of  Scotland,  was  first  in- 
troduced to  Lord  Chesterfield,  his  Lordship,  with 
that  happy  talent  of  compliment  for  which  he  was 
80  remarkable,  addressed  him,  at  parting,  in  these 
words : — *  I  am  happy.  Sir,  to  have  met  with  you, 
—happy  to  have  passed  a  day  with  you,--^nd  ex- 
tremely happy  to  find  that  you  speak  Scotch.  It 
would  be  too  much,  were  you  to  speak,  as  well  as 
write  our  language,  better  than  we  do  ourselves.' 

This  circumstance  of  a  Scottish  author  not  writing 
his  own  natural  dialect,  must  have  a  considerable 
influence  upon  the  nature  of  his  literary  productions* 
When  he  is  employed  in  any  grave  dignified  com* 
position,  when  he  writes  history,  politics,  or  poetry, 
the  pains  he  must  take  to  write,  in  a  manner  different 
from  that  in  which  he  speaks,  will  not  much  afiect 
his  productions;  the  language  of  such  compositions 
is,  in  every  case,  raised  above  that  of  common  life  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  deviation  which  a  Scottish  author 
is  obliged  to  make  from  the  common  language  of 
the  country,  can  be  of  little  prejudice  to  him*  But 
if  a  writer  is  to  descend  to  common  and  ludicrous 
pictures  of  life ;  if,  in  short,  he  is  to  deal  in  humor- 
ous composition,  his  language  must  be,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  that  of  common  life,  that  of  the  bulk  of 
the  people ;  but  a  Scotsman  who  wishes  to  write 
£i\glish  cannot  easily  do  this.  He  neither  speaks 
the  English  dialect,  nor  is  it  spoken  by  those  around 
him ;  any  knowledge  he  has  acquired  of  the  lan- 
guage is  got  from  books,  not  from  conversation. 
Hence  Scottish  authors  may  have  been  prevented 
from  attempting  to  write  books  of  humour ;  and, 
when  they  have  tried  it,  we  may  be  able,  in  some 
measure,  to  account  for  their  failure. 

In  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  it  may  be  ob- 
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served,  that  almost  the  only  works  of  humour  which 
we  have  in  this  country,  are  in  the  Scottish  dialect, 
and  most  of  them  were  written  before  the  union  of 
the  kingdoms,  when  the  Scotch  was  the  written  as 
well  as  the  spoken  language  of  the  country.  The 
Gentle  Shepherd,  which  is  full  of  natural  and  ludi- 
crous representations  of  low  life,  is  written  in  broad 
Scotch.  Many  of  our  ancient  Scottish  ballads  are 
full  of  humour.  If  there  have  been  lately  any  publi- 
cations of  humour  in  this  country,  written  m  good 
English,  they  have  been  mostly  of  the  graver  sort, 
called  irony.  In  this  species  of  writing,  where  the 
author  himself  never  appears  to  laugh,  a  more  dig- 
nified composition  is  admissible  ;  and,  in  that  case, 
the  disadvantage  of  writing  in  a  language  different 
from  that  in  which  the  author  speaks,  or  those  around 
him  converse,  is  not  so  sensibly  felt. 
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^-Clament  periisse  jmdorem 
Cuncti  j^ene  jmlres.-^ 

HOR.  EPXST.  ii.  1.  80. 

To  dispute  the  right  of  fashion  to  enlarge,  to  vary, 
or  to  change,  the  ideas,  both  of  man  and  womankind, 
were  a  want  of  good  breeding,  of  which  the  author 
of  a  periodical  paper,  who  throws  himself,  as  it 
were,  from  day  to  day,  on  the  protection  of  the 
polite  world,  cannot  be  supposed  capable.  I  pay, 
therefore,  very  little  regard  to  the  observations  of 
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some  antiquated  correspohdents,  who  pretend  to  set 
up  what  they  call  the  invariable  notions  of  things, 
against  the  opinions  and  practice  of  people  of  con- 
djdoo.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  observe,  that,  as 
there  is  a  college  in  physic,  and  a  faculty,  as  it  is 
called  in  Scotland,  in  law ;  so,  in  fashion,  there  is 
I  select  body,  who  enjoy  many  privileges  and  im- 
nunities,  to  which  pretenders,  or  in^rior  practi- 
loners  in  the  art,  are  by  no  means  entitled*  There 
8  a  certain  grace  in  the  rudeness,  and  wit  in  the 
bllyof  a  person  of  fashion,  to  which  one  of  a  lower 
:ink  has  no  manner  of  pretension* 

I  am  afraid  that  our  city,  talking  like  a  man  who 
las  travelled,  is  but  a  sort  of  mimic  metropolb,  and 
annot  fairly  pretend  to  the  same  license  of  making 
i  fool  of  itself,  as  London  or  Paris.  The  circle, 
herefore,  taking  them  in  the  gross,  of  our  fashion- 
ible  people  here,  have  seldom  ventured  on  the  satne 
beautiful  irregularity  in  dress,  in  behaviour,  or  in 
Dsoners,  that  is  frequently  practised  by  the  leaders 
f  the  ton  in  the  capitals  of  France  or  England. 

With  individuals,  the  same  rule  of  subordination 
I  to  be  observed,  which,  however,  persons  of  extra- 
>rdinary  parts,  of  genius  above  their  condition,  are 
Mnetimes  apt  to  overlook.  I  perceive,  in  the  pit 
f  the  playhouse,  some  young  men,  who  have  got 
addled  in  punch,  as  noisy  and  as  witty  as  the  gen- 
.emen  in  the  boxes,  who  have  been  drinking  Bur- 
ondy ;  and  others,  who  have  come  sober  from  the 
ounter,  or  the  writing-desk,  give  almost  as  little 
ttention  to  the  play  as  the  men  of  3,000/.  a  year. 

My  old  school-acquaintance,  Jack  Wouldbe, 

other  morning,  had  a  neckcloth  as  dirty  as  a  lord's, 
nd  picked  his  teeth  after  dinner  for  a  quarter  of 
Q  hour,  by  the  assistance  of  the  little  mirror  in 
b  lid  of  his  tookpick-case.    I  take  the  first  oppor- 
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tunity  of  giving  him  a  friendly  hint,  that  this  prai 
tice  is  elegant  only  in  a  man  who  has  made  the  toi 
of  Europe. 

Nature  and  fashion  are  too  opposite  powers,  th 
have  long  been  at  variance  with  one  another.  Tl 
first  is  allowed  to  preside  over  the  bulk  of  the  peopl 
known  by  the  denomination  of  the  vulgar ;  the  U 
is  peculiar  to  the  higher  orders  of  the  state,  andl 
her  honours  they  have  a  title  to  be  distinguishc 
Attention  to  interesting  scenes,  civility  to  those  i 
ought  to  oblige,  and  propriety  in  public  behavioi 
belong  to  nature,  and  are  therefore  the  property 
the  people.  It  is  a  direct  infringement  on  the  rig} 
of  fashion,  if  the  inferior  members  of  the  commuDi 
shall  laugh  where  they  should  cry,  .be  noisy  whe 
the  should  be  silent,  rude  where  they  should  be  di 
or  dirty  where  they  should  be  cleanly.  These  are  t 
badges  of  greatness,  and,  like  certain  coats  armori 
are  only  to  be  borne  by  illustrious  personages. 

These  are  matters  in  which,  I  think,  I  may  tc 
ture  to  interpose  my  advice  or  animadversion.  B 
as  to  some  more  delicate  subjects,  I  am  very  doul 
ful  whether  they  come  within  the  limits  of  my  jur 
diction,  or  how  far  it  would  be  prudent  in  me 
exercise  it,  if  they  did.  I  mean  this  as  a  genei 
apology  for  not  inserting  a  variety  of  letters  frc 
unknown  correspondents,  giving  me  information 
certain  irregularities  in  the  manners  and  deportme 
of  the  fashionable  world,  which  they  desire  may 
taken  immediate  notice  of  in  the  Miruor.  Or 
who  writes  under  the  signature  of  Rusticus,  tells  i 
that  painting  is  now  become  so  common  a  practi 
among  our  fine  ladies,  that  he  has  oftener  than  on 
been  introduced  to  a  lady  in  the  morning,  frc 
whom,  till  he  informed  himself  of  her  name,  he  w 
surprised  to  receive  a  curtsy  at  the  play  or  the  co 
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cert.  Another,  who  subscribes  himself  Modestus, 
desires  me  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Tatler,  by 
animadverting,  not  on  the  large,  but  tlie  small  size 
of  the  petticoat,  which,  ne  says,  has  so  shrunk  up 
this  winter,  that  there  is  more  of  the — ankle  seen 
than  he  can  iind  countenance  to  look  at. 

To  the  first  of  these  correspondents  I  must  an- 
swer, that  I  think  the  ladies,  whose  number  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  is  small,  who  choose  to  dress 
their  faces  in  rouge  or  carmine,  are  exempted  from 
all  censure ;  the}'  certainly  do  it  to  please  them- 
selves, as  they  know  how  much  it  is  detested  by  the 
men.    Or,,  perhaps,  they  are  of  that  icy  order  of 
females  who  have  made  vows  of  perpetual  celibacy, 
and  thus  varnish  over  their  beauty,  as  virtuosi  do 
certain  delicate  natural  productions,    which    are 
meant  to  be  looked  at,  but  never  to  be  touched. 
As  to  the  complaint  of  Modestus,  I  can  only  ac- 
count for  the  present  shortness  of  the  petticoat, 
from  the  attention  of  the  ladies  being  so  much  en- 
grossed about  their  heads,  as  to  leave  them  no 
leisure  to  take  care   of  the  other  extremity ;.  as 
generals,  who  are  anxious  to  cover  one  part  of  their 
works,  are  apt  to  leave  an  opposite  quarter  de- 
fenceless. 

But  the  most  serious  complaint  I  have  received, 
is  a  letter  subscribed  Censor,  arraigning,  with  true 
Jovenalian  severity,  the  conduct  of  a  certain  Club, 
which,  in  the  words  of  my  correspondent,  *  con- 
tinues, in  defiance  of  decency  and  good  manners, 
to  insult  the  public,  in  large  characters,  in  the 
front  of  every  newspaper  in  town.  This,  he  adds, 
moves  my  indignation  the  more,  when  I  consider 
that  several  of  its  principal  members  are  arrived  at 
a  period  of  life  which  should  teach  decorum,  at 
least,  if  it  does  not  extinguish  vice.* 
In  answer  to  this  angry  correspondent,  I  will  tell 
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him  the  following  story : — Some  years  ago,  I  hap* 
pened  to  be  in  York  at  the  time  of  the  assizes. 
Dining  one  day  in  a  tavern  with  some  gentlemen 
of  that  city  and  its  neighbourhood,  we  were  vio- 
lently disturbed  by  the  noise  of  somebody  below, 
who  hooted  and  hallooed,  smacked  his  whip,  and 
made  his  servants  sound  their  French  horns;  in 
short,  rehearsed,  during  the  whole  time  of  our  din* 
ner,  all  *  the  glorious  tumult  of  the  chase.*  Some 
of  the  company,  after  several  ineffectual  messages 
by  the  waiter,  began  to  be  angry,  and  to  think  of 
a  very  serious  remonstrance  with  the  sportsman 
below.  But  an  elderly  person,  who  sat  opposite  to 
me,  pacified  their  resentment : '  I  know  the  gentle- 
man  who  disturbs  you,'  said  he;  '  his  head -piece- 
was  never  one  of  the  best;  but  now,  poor  man!  I 
believe  we  must  let  him  alone.  Since  he  is  past 
running  down  the  fox  in  the  field,  he  must  e*en  be 
allowed  to  hunt  him  in  the  parlour.' 
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Possum  oUivisci  qui  fuerim  ?  Nan  sentire  qui  tim,  ?  Quo  caream 
honore  T  Qua  gkirid  T  Quibus  liberis  T  Quibus  fortum*  f 

CIC.  AD  ATT. 

A  PERIODICAL  publication,  such  as  the  Mirror, 
is,  from  its  nature,  confined  chiefly  to  prose  compo- 
sitions. My  illustrious  predecessor,  the  Specta- 
tor, has  however,  sometimes  inserted  a  little  poem 
among  his  other  essays ;  and  his  example  has  been 
imitated  by  most  of  his  successors.   Perhaps  it  may 
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be  from  this  cause,  that  among  the  variety  of  com- 
munications I  have  lately  received,  many  of  them 
consist  of  poetical  compositions.  I  must  observe  in 
general  to  these  correspondents,  that,  though  the 
insertion  of  a  poem  now  and  then  may  not  be  alto- 
gether improper  for  a  work  of  this  kind,  yet  it  is  not 
every  poetical  composition  that  is  fit  for  it.  A  poem 
may  be  possessed  of  very  considerable  merit,  and 
may  be  entitled  to  applause,  when  published  in  a 
poetical  collection,  though,  from  its  subject,  its 
length,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  written,  it  may 
not  be  suited  to  the  Mirror.  I  hope  my  poetical 
correspondents,  therefore,  will  receive  this  as  an 
apology  for  their  poems  not  being  inserted,  and  will 
by  no  means  consider  their  exclusion  as  proceeding 
from  their  being  thought  destitute  of  merit. 

Among  the  poetical  presents  I  have  received, 
there  is,  however,  one,  which  seems  very  well  suited 
to  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  gentleman  from  whom 
I  received  it,  says,  he  has  been  informed  that  it  was 
foonded  on  the  following  inscription,  probably  writ- 
ten from  real  feeling,  on  the  window  of  an  inn, 
situated  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ; — 

**()£  all  the  ills  unhappy  mortals  know, 
A  life  of  wandering  is  the  greatest  woe ; 
On  all  their  weaiy  ways  wait  care  and  pain» 
And  pine  and  penury,  a  meagre  train — 
A  wretched  exile  to  his  country  send, 
Long  worn  with  griefs,  and  long  without  a  friend.*' 

This  poem  contains  a  description  of  the  situa- 
tion of  a  Scotch  gentleman  who  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  his  country  for  rebellion  against  our  pre- 
sent happy  government.  It  points  out  the  fatal 
consequences  of  such  treasonable  attempts,  and  re- 
presents the  distress  of  the  person  described,  in  a 
very  interesting  and  pathetic  manner. 

VOL.  XXIX  p 
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THE  EXILE.— An  Elegy. 


Where,  'midst  the  ruins  of  a  fkHen  state, 
TTie  oDce-famed  Tiber  rolls  his  scanW  wave, 

Where  half  a  column  now  derides  the  great. 
Where  half  a  statue  yet  records  the  brave : 

With  trembling  steps  an  Exile  wander'd  near. 
In  Scottish  weeds  his  shrivell'd  limbs  array'd ; 

His  furrow'd  cheek  was  cross'd  with  many  a  tear. 
And  frequent  si^is  his  wounded  soul  betray'd. 

Oh,  wretch !  he  cried,  that,  like  some  troubled  ^ost. 
Art  doom*d  to  wander  round  this  world  of  woe^ 

While  memory  speaks  of  joy  for  ever  lost. 

Of  peace,  of  comfort,  thou  hast  ceased  to  know  ! 

These  are  the  scenes,  with  &ncied  charms  endow'd. 
Where  happier  Britons,  casting  pearls  away, 

The  fools  of  sound,  of  empty  trifles  proud. 
Far  from  the  land  of  bliss  and  fre»lom  stra}'. 

Would  that,  for  yonder  dome,  these  ^es  could  see 
The  wither'd  oak  that  crowns  my  native  hill ! 

These  urns  let  ruin  waste ;  but  give  to  me 
The  tuft  that  trembles  o'er  its  lonely  rilL 

O  sacred  haunts !  and  is  the  hillock  green. 
That  saw  our  in£mt^sports  beguile  the  day  ? 

Still  are  our  seats  of  fairy  feshion  seen  ? 
Or  is  my  little  throne  of  moss  away  ? 

Had  but  Ambition,  in  this  tortur'd  breast. 

Ne'er  sought  to  rule  beyond  the  humble  plain. 

Where  mild  Dependance  holds  the  vassal  blest, 

Where  faith  and  friendship  fix  the  chieftain's  reign  : 
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Hus  bad  I  lived  the  life  my  Others  led; 

Tbeir  name,  their  family  had  not  ceased  to  be ; 
And  thou,  Monimia,  on  thy  earthty  bed  !— 

My  name,  my  family,  what  were  these  to  thee  !— 

Hiree  little  moons  had  seen  our  growing  love, 

&ice  first  Monimia  joined  her  hand  to  mine ; 
Hiree  little  moons  had  seen  us  blest  above 

All  that  enthuaast  hope  could  e*er  divine. 


by  the  brave,  by  fimcied  glory  warm'd. 
In  treason  honest,  if  'twas  treason  here ; 
For  rights  supposed,  my  native  band  I  arm*d. 
And  join*d  die  standard  Charles  had  dared  to  rear. 

Fated  we  fought,  my  gallant  vassals  fell, 
But  saved  their  master  in  the  bloody  strife ; 

Thdr  coward  master,  who  could  live  to  tell 
He  saw  them  iall,  yet  tamely  sufier*d  life. 

^  me  not  think ; — but,  ah !  the  thought  will  rise. 
Still  in  my  whirling  bnun  its  horrors  dwell, 

^Hien,  pale  and  trembling,  with  uplifted  eyes, 
Monimia  faintly  breathed — a  last  farewell ! 

*  They  come !'  she  said—*  Fly,  fly  these  ruthless  foes, 
Aod  save  a  life  in  which  Monimia  lives ; 

Bdieve  me,  Henry,  light  are  all  her  woes, 
Except  what  Henry's  dreaded  purpose  gives ! 

'And  wouldst  thou  die,  and  leave  me  thus  forlorn. 
And  blast  a  life  the  most  inhuman  spare? 

Oh !  Uve  in  pity  to  the  babe  unborn 
That  stirs  within  me  to  assist  my  prayer !' 

^t  could  I  do  !  Contending  passions  strove, 
And  press'd  my  bosom  with  alternate  weight, 

UnyiekUng  honour,  soft  persuasive  love— 
I  fled  and  left  her— left  her  to  her  fate ! 

Fast  came  the  ruffian  band ;  no  melting  charm, 
That  e*er  to  suffering  beauty  nature  gave, 

The  ruthless  rage  of  party  can  disarm ; 
Thy  tears,  Monimia,  wanted  power  to  save ! 

p2 
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She,  and  the  remnant  of  her  weeping  train. 

Whose  faithful  love  still  linked  them  to  hw  side. 

Torn  from  their  dwelling,  trode  the  desert  plain. 
No  hut  to  shelter,  and  no  band  to  guide. 

Thick  drove  its  snow  before  the  wintry  wind, 

And  midnight  darkness  wrapp*d  the  heath  they  pas^ 

Save  one  sad  gleam,  tliat,  blazing  &r  behind. 
The  ancient  mansion  of  my  fathers  cast. 

Calmly  she  saw  the  smouldering  ruins  glare ; 

*  'Tis  past,  all-righteous  God !  'tis  past !'  she  cried  ; 
*  But  for  my  Henry  hear  my  latest  prayer  !* — 

Big  was  her  bursting  heart ;— -she  groan*d  and  diedi       ■ 

Still,  in  my  dreams,  I  see  her  form  confess'd, 
Sailing,  in  robes  of  light,  the  troubled  sky ! — 

'  And  soon,*  she  whispers,  *  shall  my  Henry  rest*-^ 
And,  dimly  smiling,  points  my  place  to  die ! 

I  hear  that  voice,  I  see  that  pale  hand  wave ; 

I  come  once  more  to  view  my  native  shore  s 
Stretch*d  on  Monimia*s  long-n^lected  grave^ 

To  clasp  the  sod,  and  feel  my  woes  no  mor^! 

Z 
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No.  86.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  4,  1780. 


*'  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MIRROR. 


^'  SIR, 


"AiANYinestiroable  medicines,  as  well  for  preserving 
liealth  as  for  curing  diseases,  are  overlooked  by  our 

modern  practitioners.     An  attempt  to  revive  some 

of  those  obsolete  remedies,  though  it  may  appear 
better  suited  to  a  medical  performance,  yet  does 
not  seem  altogether  foreign  to  the  Mirror  ;  since 
a  sound  mind,  according  to  the  well-known  apoph- 
thegm, is  in  natural  alliance  with  a  sound  body, 
the  same  publication  which  is  calculated  for  the 
improvement  of  the  one,  may  not  improperly  be 
made  subservient  to  the  health  of  the  other. 

"I.  The  first  that  I  shall  mention  is  of  sovereign 
efficacy  in  restoring  debilitated  stomachs  to  their 
proper  tone.  It  renders  the  body  vigorous,  and  it 
prolongs  the  days  of  man  even  unto  extreme  old 
age.  Of  it  Tulpius,  an  eminent  physician  of  Am- 
sterdam, treats,  m  his  Observationes  Medicinales- 

"  In  some  languages  it  is  called  Cha,  in  others, 
Tzai ;  but  with  us  it  has  received  the  appellation 
of  Tea. 

"  II.  There  is  another  simple  of  a  singular  kind : 
according  to  the  great  Traveller  Pietro  della  Valle, 
it  is  cooling  in  summer,  and  warm  in  winter, 
without,  however,  changing  its  qualities. 

**  It  expelled  a  gout,  of  thirty  years'  standing, 
from  the  toes  of  the  Reverend  Alexander  d*Alber- 
tus,  a  barefooted  friar  of  Marseilles,  aged  seventy. 

"  For  a  long  time  Madame  de  Lausun  could  not 
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walk  without  the  aid  of  a  crutch  ;  and  no  wonder ; 
for  the  good  lady  *  had  numbered  the  frosts  of  four- 
score and  two  winters'.  She  was  seized  with  what 
my  author  calls  a  tertian  quartan  ague,  which  un- 
doubtedly is  a  very  bad  thm^,  though  I  do  not  End 
it  in  my  dictionary :  but  she  tried  Father  Alexander's 
remedy ;  her  youth  was  renewed,  as  one  might  say 
\comme  ra;ez<mf],and  she  threw  away  her  crutch. 

"  The  wife  of  M.  Morin,  physician  at  Grenoble, 
was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  a  confirmed 
phthisic  of  no  less  than  sixteen  years'  endurance : 
at  length  the  Doctor  found  out  a  method  of  laying 
the  disease  that  had  so  obstinately  haunted  his  be£ 
By  way  of  experiment  he  administered  the  remedy 
to  his  cheremoUie  [dear  half],  which  is  French  for 
a  wife.  She  recovered  of  her  phthisic,  and  after- 
wards by  using  the  same  remedy,  of  another  dis- 
ease with  a  horrible  Greek  name,  a  peripneumony. 

'*  t  might  add  many  and  various  effects  of  this 
medicine  still  more  wonderful.  That  of  the  public 
speaker  who  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  modesty,  is 
most  remarkable.  By  taking  a  single  dose,  he  felt 
himself  restored  to  his  wonted  composure  of  mind ; 
and  he  declared  that  he  could,  with  ease,  have 
spoken  out  another  hour. 

''  For  this  and  other  authenticated  cures,  the  in- 
quisitive reader  is  referred  to  the  treatise  of  Philip 
Sylvester  du  Tour,  concerning  the  virtues  of  coffee. 

'^  III.  There  is  a  certain  weed, '  which,  taken  a 
while  after  meat,  helps  digestion  ;  it  voids  rheum, 
&c.  A  little  of  it,  being  steeped  over-nisht  in  a 
little  white  wine,  is  a  vomit  that  never  fails  in  its 
operation.  It  cannot  endure  a  spider,  or  a  flea,  or 
such  like  vermin  :  it  is  good  to  fortify  and  preserve 
the  sight,  being  let  in  round  about  the  balls  of  the 
eyes  once  a  week,  and  frees  them  from  all  rheums, 
driving  them  back  by  way  of  repercussion  :  taken 
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into  the  stomach,  it  will  heal  and  cleanse  it ;  for, 
my  Lord  Sunderland,  president  of  York,  taking  it 
downwards  into  his  stomach,  it  cured  him  of  an 
imposthurae,  which  had  been  of  a  long  time  en- 
gendering out  of  a  bruise  he  had  received  at  foot- 
ba]l ;  and  so  preserved  his  life  for  many  years.' 

**  These  are  the  words  of  Howell,  in  his  letters, 
where  he  enlarges  on  the  praise  of  tobacco. 

**  IV.  But  there  is  still  another  medicine  of  asto- 
nishinff  YirtueiN  which  have  been  circumstantially 
related  by  Matthiolus,  an  Italian  physician  of  the 
dxteenth  century :  it  is  '  a  liquid  which,  when  skil- 
fully prepared,  proves  a  powerful  antiseptic  [an 
opposer  of  corruption]  to  every  thing  steeped  in 
it;  and  so,  by  removing  all  tendency  to  corruption, 
it  is  a  comforter  and  a  restorative,  and  preserves 
sad  prolongs  the  lives  of  those  who  use  it.     It  not 
onlv  cherishes  the  natural  heat,  and  preserves  it 
in  Its  full  vigour,  but  it  likewise  renovates,  as  it 
were,  and  vivifies  the  animal  spirits,  gives  an  agree- 
able warmth  to  the  stomach,  sharpens  the  appre- 
hension and  understanding,   clears  the  eye-sight 
and  repairs  the  memory  :  it  is  more  peculiarly  bc- 
leficial  to  those  who  are  of  too  cold  a  tempera- 
ment, and  who  are  subject  to  crudities  of  the 
stomach,  and   other   disorders  proceeding  from 
cold  affections.     It  therefore  afiords  a  sovereign 
relief  to  all  who  afe  tormented  with  pains  in  the 
stomach  or    bowels,    proceeding    from  wind   or 
indigestion ;  as  also  to  those  who  are  subject  to 
giddiness,  the  falling  sickness,  a  relaxation  of  the 
nervous  system,  inveterate  melancholy,  hypochon- 
driacal disorders,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  tremors, 
and  fainting  fits/ 

Matthiolus  subjoins  the  method  of  using  this 
medicine 
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'' '  K.  Once  a  day  a  table-spoonful  of  AquaviUe 
distilled  from  the  best  wine/  But,  with  all  defer- 
ence to  his  authority,  aquavitse,  distilled  even  from 
the  best  wine,  is  not  superior  in  any  of  its  virtues 
to  our  great  staple,  whisky ;  for,  from  the  researches 
of  our  own  patriotic  philosophers,  these  two  con- 
clusions may  be  deduced;  1st.  That  whisky  is  a 
liquor  pleasant  to  the  taste ;  and,  2dly,  That  it  if 
a  wholesome  spirit. 

*'  v.  1  shall  conclude  with  a  receipt  which  might 
have  been  considered  as  of  general  importance  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  may  prove  of  no  less 
importance  in  the  nineteenth. 

*'  Bartholomeus  Carrichters,  in  his  Secret,  b.  ii. 
c.  12.  published  a  recipe  which  is  mightily  com- 
mended by  Hector  Schlands,  in  an  epistle  to  hi» 
learned  friend  Gregorius  Horstius ;  see  Horstii 
Epist.  Medic,  i.  #  7.  1612.  «  R.  Dog's  grease,  well 
dissolved  and  cleansed,  4  ounces.  Bear's  grease,  8 
ounces.  Capon*sgrease,  24  ounces.  Three  trunks  of 
the  misletoe  of  hazel,  while  green  ;  cut  it  in  pieces, 
and  pound  it  small,  till  it  becomes  moist :  bruise  it 
together,  and  mix  all  in  a  phial.  After  you  have 
exposed  it  to  the  sun  for  nine  weeks,  you  shall 
extract  a  green  ointment,  wherewith  if  you  anoint 
the  bodies  of  the  bewitched,  especially  the  parts 
most  affected,  and  the  joints,  they  will  certainly  be 
cured.* 

**  This  recipe  was  tried  with  amazing  success  in 
the  case  of  a  voung  girl,  whose  condition  was  truly 
deplorable  ;  n)r  *  she  vomited  feathers,  bundles  of 
straw,  and  a  row  of  pins  stuck  in  blue  paper,  as 
fresh  and  new  as  any  m  the  pedlar's  stall,  pieces  of 
glass  windows,  and  nails  of  a  cart-wheel ;  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  Wonderful  and  true  Relation  of  the 
bewitching  a  young  Girl  in  Ireland,  1669,'  by 
Daniel  Higgs. 
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'*  It  18  with  the  utmost  diffidence  that  I  give  my 
own  sentiments  in  the  Materia  Medicoy  eepecially 
oa  a  subject  which  has  been  expressly  treated  by 
sodi  meii  as  Dr.  Bartholomeus  Carrichters,  and 
Dr.  Hector  Schlands.  May  I  then  be  permitted 
humbly  to  propose  this  query, — Is  there  not  some 
reason  to  conjecture,  that  the  recipe,  so  effectual 
in  the  case  of  bewitching,  would  answer  equally 
well  in  the  case  of  chilblains  ? 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  ANTIQUARIUS." 
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Hen  fear  death  as  children  fear  to  go  in  the  dark ;  and  as  that  na^ 
taral  fear  in  children  is  increased  with  tales,  so  is  the  other. 

BACON. 

There  is  in  the  mind  of  man  a  fund  of  super- 
stition, which,  in  all  nations,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all 
religions,  has  been  attended  with  effects  power- 
ful and  extraordinary.  In  this  respect,  no  one 
people  seem  entitled  to  boast  of  any  superiority 
over  the  rest  of  mankind.  All  seem,  at  one  time 
or  ot  her,  to  have  been  alike  the  slaves  of  a  weak,  a 
childi  sh,  or  a  gloomy,  superstition.  When  we  behold 
the  R  omans,  wise  and  great  as  they  were,  regulat- 
ing th  eir  conduct,  in  their  most  important  affairs, 
by  th  e  accidental  flight  of  birds;  or,  when  threaten- 
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ed  by  some  national  calamity,  creating  a  dictator 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  driving  a  nail  into  a  door,  in 
order  to  avert  the  impending  judgement  of  heaven; 
we  are  apt,  according  to  the  humour  w^  are  in,  to 
smile  at  the  folly,  or  to  lament  the  weakness,  of 
human  nature. 

A  little  reflection,  however,  is  sufficient  to  show, 
that,  with  all  our  advantages,  we  ourselves  are,  in 
this  particular,  equally  weak  and  absurd.  The  moi» 
dern  citizen  of  Rome,  who  thinks  he  can  appease 
an  offended  Deity,  by  creeping  on  his  knees  up  the 
steps  of  St.  Peter*s  so  many  times  a  day ;  or  the 
pious  Neapolitan,  who  imagines  that  carrying  forth 
the  relics  of  St.  Januarius,  is  sufficient  to  stop  an 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  ;  are  equal  objects  of 
pity  with  the  good  Roman,  who  devoutly  assisted 
at  driving  the  nail  into  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  conduct  of  our  first 
reformers  in  this  particular.  Their  penetration  led 
them  to  discover  the  gross  errors  and  manifold  su- 
perstitions of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  their  spirit 
and  strength  of  mind,  aided  by  fortunate  circum- 
stances, enabled  them  to  set  themselves  free  from 
those  shackles  in  which  Europe  had  been  held  for  so 
many*  ages.  But  no  sooner  had  they  done  so,  than 
they  and  their  followers  adopted  another  mode  of 
superstition,  in  the  place  of  that  which  it  had  cost 
them  so  much  pains  to  pull  down.  I'o  masses,  and 
crucifixes,  and  images,  were  substituted  a  precise  se- 
verity of  manner,  and  long  sermons,  and  a  certain 
mode  of  sanctifying  the  Sabbath,  which  were  incul- 
cated as  constituting  the  sum  of  virtue,  and  as  com- 
prehending the  whole  duty  of  a  Christian.  So  in- 
genious are  men  in  finding  out  something  to  put  in 
the  place  of  true  piety  and  virtue  ! — Neither  is  this 
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confined  to  one  religion  or  ta  one  sect.  To  the 
same  cause  will  be  attributed  the  broad  brim  and 
plain  coat  of  the  Quaker,  the  ablutions  of  the  Gcn- 
too,  the  pilgrimages  of  the  Mahometan,  the  severe 
fasts  observed  in  the  Greek  church,  with  number- 
less other  Instances  that  might  be  mentioned. 

There  is  a  species  of  superstition,  which  perhaps 
might  be  traced  back  to  a  similar  origin,  that  often 
lays  strong  hold  of  the  imagination,  and  fills  the 
miad  with  terrors  and  apprehensions,  which  reason 
and  philosophy  have  not  power  to  eradicate,  when 
once  they  have  fairly  got  hold  of  us.     Of  this  sort 
is  the  dread  of  apparitions,  of  spirits,  and  of  witches. 
Mr.  Addison,  in  an  excellent  paper  in  the  Spec- 
tator, has  shown  the  folly  of  those  apprehensions, 
and  has  cautioned  parents  to  be  particularly  careful 
to  preserve  their  children  from  those  little  horrors 
of  imagination,   which  they   are  apt  to  contract 
when  they  are  young,  and  ar/e  not  able  to  shake 
off  when  they  grow  up.     He  justly  observes,  that 
next  to  a  clear  judgement  and  a  good  conscience^ 
a  sound    imagination  is  the  greatest  blessing   of 
life.    Perhaps  it  might  be  going  too  far  to  attribute 
to  this  essay  of  Mr.  Addison  the  reformation  so 
strongly  recommended  by  him.     It  is,  however, 
certain,  that  all  these  apprehensions,  formerly  pro* 
ductive  of  so  much  real  uneasiness,  are  now,  in  a 
great  measure,  unknown.  We  have  so  far  succeed- 
ed in  *  plucking  the  old  woman  out  of  our  hearts  ;' 
and  we  no  longer  see  a  brave  soldier  afraid  to  walk 
through  a  dark  passage,  or  an  intrepid  sailor  shrink 
with  horror  at  the  thought  of  passing  the  night  in  a 
solitary  apartment. 

There  is,  however,  another  weakness,  somewhat 
a-kin  to  this,  that,  I  am  afraid,  still  prevails  among 
us,  which  my  fondness  for  children,  and  the  pleasure 
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I  find  in  prattling  with  them,  give  me  frequent  op* 
portunities  of  observing.  I  mean  a  custom  of  ter* 
rifying  children,  and  fiUins  their  young  minds  with 
gloomy  apprehensions  of  death.  This  is  one  of 
the  roost  common  methods  employed  by  ignorant 
nursery-maids,  and  foolish  parents,  to  frighten  infants 
into  obedience.  But  nothing  can  be  more  absurdi 
or  attended  with  more  pernicious  consequences. 
Were  a  person  of  a  timid  frame  of  mind  under  a 
necessity  of  crossing  the  ocean,  would  it  be  the  part 
of  a  friend  to  magnify  the  danger,  and  to  amuse 
him,  all  the  way  to  the  port  where  he  was  to  embark, 
with  accounts  of  storms  and  tempests,  and  with  a 
fearful  picture  of  the  many  and  various  hazards  to 
which  he  must  be  exposed  on  the  voyage  ? 

A  wise  parent,  attentive  to  the  future  happiness 
of  his  children,  ought  to  follow  a  very  different 
rule  of  conduct.  From  their  earliest  in&ncy,  he 
ought  to  make  the  idea  of  death  familiar  to  them ; 
he  ought  to  accustom  them  to  look  upon  it,  not  only 
without  fear,  but  with  the  same  indifference  as  on 
any  other  unavoidable  occurrence  to  which  they  are 
daily  exposed.  By  this  means  they  will,  as  they 
advance  in  life,  be  led  to  consider  it  as  a  friend 
rather  than  an  enemy  :  they  will  perceive  that,  but 
for  death,  this  world  would  be  a  prison  more  dread- 
ful than  any  the  most  cruel  tyrant  ever  invented ; 
they  will  look  forward  to  it  as  the  only  period  to 
the  cares  of  this  life,— as  a  happy  passage  to  that 
better  world,  where  only  they  can  expect  a  com- 
plete reward  for  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty 
in  this. 

However  absurd  a  dread  of  witches  and  appari- 
tions may  be,  the  consequences  attending  it  are  not 
so  bad  as  those  that  flow  from  the  fear  of  death. 
The  one;  it  is  true,  fills  the  mind  with  many  dis« 
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agreeable  apprehensionsy  and  causes  many  uneasy 
moments ;  but  the  other  unfits  a  man  for  discharging 
iiis  duty  in  society,  and  too  often  exposes  him  to 
infamy  and  disgrace.  Courage  is  a  quality  that  de« 
pends,  in  some  measure,  on  the  constitution  of  the 
body ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  same  in« 
dividual  is  not,  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  occasions, 
equally  brave.  I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion, 
however,  that  if  a  boy,  from  his  earliest  infancy, 
were  taught  to  view  death  in  a  just  light ;  he  would 
imperceptibly  acquire  a  strength  of  mind  that  would 
enable  him  to  face  danger,  and  to  do  his  duty,  on 
all  occasions,  without  being  obliged  to  summon  up 
bb  resolution,  and  to  call  reason  to  his  aid,  upon 
every  trying  emergence. 

1  have  heard  it  said  that,  if  men  were  accustomed 
to  despise  death,  they  would  be  apt,  through  a  sort 
of  fool-hardiness,  to  throw  away  their  lives  on  every 
ilight  occasion  or  idle  quarrel.  But,  for  my  own 
part,  I  entertain  a  very  different  opinion  ;  that  fool- 
hardiness  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  a  man  of  a 
calm,  firm,  determined,  mind,  who  knows  how  to 
estimate  the  true  value  of  life.  In  general,  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a  secret  consciousness,  that  leads  a  man 
to  put  too  high  8  value  on  the  quality  of  courage, 
ftnd  to  indulge  his  vanity  by  a  display  of  it ;  as  we 
often  see  men  most  desirous  to  be  thought  to  pos- 
sess those  virtues  and  those  talents,  to  which,  in 
reality,  they  have  the  least  pretensions. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  a  conversation  I  had 
on  tliis  subject,  on  a  visit  I  lately  paid  to  Lady 

• ,  the  wife  of  my  much  valued  friend  General 

"■;- — ,  who  is  now  abroad  fighting  the  battles  of 
bis  country.  I  found  her  in  her  dressing-room, 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  the  most  lovely  children. 
After  they  retired,  she  began  to  complain,  that 
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with  all  the  attention  a  parent  could  bestow,  it^ 
often  impossible  to  prevent  children  from  receiv 
bad  and  improper  impressions  from  servants  \ 
attendants.  '  It  was  but  just  now/  said  she,  *  j 
favourite,  little  Charles,  told  his  brother,  tha 
he  was  a  bad  boy,  he  would  be  put  into  a  bl: 
box,  carried  to  the  church-yard,  thrown  iDt< 
hole,  and  covered  over  with  earth/  After  so 
observations  on  the  bad  tendency  of  represent 
death  in  frightful  colours,  she  said,  she  had  of 
been  disposed  to  think  the  poets  to  blame  in  1 
particular,  who,  by  dwelling  on  all  the  circumstan 
attending  our  dissolution,  and  presenting  them 
the  imagination  in  strong  and  lively  colours,  of 
leave  an  impression  which  reason  is  not  able  entir 
to  wear  off.  She  instanced  the  well-known  linei 
Shakspeare : 

*  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod ;  and  the  dilated  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice ; 
To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds. 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those,  that  lawless  and  uncertain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling  ;^*tis  too  horrible  ! 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  wordly  life. 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death.* 

'  It  is  impossible,'  said  she,  '  to  read  those  Ij 
without  being  affected  by  them.     Yet,  were  '. 
judge  from  my  own  feelings,  I  should  think 
sentiments  unjust.     If  to  me,'  continued  she,  st 
ing  a  glance  at  the  picture  of  my  friend,  whil< 
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involuntary  tear  faa]f  started  in  her  eye,  '  if  to  me 
tliere  be  any  thing  terrible  in  death,  it  proceeds 
from  tlie  thoughts  of  what  1  should  leave,  not  from 
the  dread  of  what  I  should  meet  with.' 

M 
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'^  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  TH£  MIRROR. 


"  SIR, 


"  Ml  father  was  a  farmer  in  a  tolerably  reputable 
situation.  I  was  his  eldest  son  ;  and,  at  the  age  of 
six  years,  I  was  sent  to  the  parish-school,  to  be 
taught  reading  and  writing.  My  father  naturally 
made  inquiries  concerning  my  progress,  and  the 
schoolmaster  gave  him  the  most  flattering  accounts. 
After  1  had  spent  the  usual  time  in  learning  to 
read  and  write,  my  master  said  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  cut  short  a  boy  of  my  genius,  and  advised  my 
father  to  allow  me  to  remain  a  year  or  two  longer 
at  his  school,  that  I  might  get  a  little  Latin.  This 
flattered  my  father's  vanity,  as  it  put  his  son  in  a 
situation  to  appear  somewhat  above  that  of  the  chil- 
dren  of  the  neighbouring  farmers.  I  was  allowed 
to  sit  on  the  same  bench  at  school  with  our  land- 
lord's son,  and  1  had  sometimes  the  honour  to  be 
whipped  for  his  faults.  In  studying  Latin  1  spent 
tliree  years.  The  account  which  my  father  received 
of  my  progress  in  that  language,  led  him  to  fol- 
low my  teacher's  suggestion,  to  give  me  a  little 
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Greek.  HaYing  gone  thus  far^  the  transi 
easy :  it  would  be  a  pity,  said  our  sanguine  ] 
to  lose  all  the  knowledge  I  had  got ;  with 
plication  and  my  genius,  if  I  prosecuted  mj 
I  might  become  a  very  learned  and  a  ve 
roan.  If  I  studied  divinity,  which  was  p 
I  might,  in  time,  preach  in  the  pulpit  of 
parish  in  which  my  father  lived ;  nay,  I  m 
to  be  a  Professor  in  the  University,  or  beci 
derator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  c 
Scotland. 

'^  I  was  accordingly  entered  a  student  in 
versity.  My  father  considered  ray  fortuoi 
^  made ;  and  my  expectations  were  not  in 
his.  But  I  soon  found  my  situation  at  the 
sity  a  very  hard  and  uneasy  one.  My  fa 
been  able  to  supply  me  tolerably  with  neces 
the  parish-school ;  but  to  do  tKis  at  the  Ui 
situated  in  a  great  and  expensive  town,  w 
his  power.  I  was  obliged  to  walk  about,  tl 
with  a  shabby  coat,  and  with  an  empty  fi 
could  not  attend  all  the  lectures  I  wished, 
of  money  to  purchase  admission,  or  to  pre 
necessary  books.  I  now  likewise  found, 
from  bemg  more  knowing  than  my  colle 
panions,  as  my  country-schoolmaster  flatt 
would  be  the  case,  most  of  them  knew  mo 
did ;  they  had  been  better  taught,  and  1 
fited  accordingly.  Poverty,  want  of  b( 
friends,  and  of  the  other  conveniences  of  I 
not  circumstances  very  well  suited  for  the 
the  beauties  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  nor  for  i 
progress  in  the  abstract  sciences ;  but  with 
difficulties,  I  gave  such  close  and  intense  ap) 
that  I  was  able  to  pick  up  a  good  deal  of 
and  my  diligence  drew  the  attention  of  sor 
prof^essors.    By  their  interest  I  was  recor 
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to  Mr.  M ,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  for- 
tune, who  resided  in  the  town  where  the  Univer- 
nty  is  situated,  to  be  tutor  to  his  children ;  and 
accordingly  he  was  pleased  to  engage  me  at  the 
salary  of  20^  a-year,  with  the  additional  advantage 
<^  living  in  his  house.  I  now  thought  the  world 
was  all  before  rae;  and  every  thing  seemed  to  flatter 
me  with  present  happiness  and  future  exaltation. 
Oat  of  my  salary  I  hoped  to  afford  to  be  better 
dressed,  to  buy  more  books,  and  to  attend  more  lec- 
tures. I  expected,  from  the  knowledge  I  had  ac- 
quired, to  be  able  to  make  a  figure  in  the  company 
which  resorted  to  Mr.  M.'s.  I  doubted  not  that 
they  would  single  nie  out  as  a  prodigy  of  learning 
and  genius ;  that,  by  their  favour,  I  might  be  re- 
commended to  some  lucrative  or  honourable  place; 
or,  at  least,  that  1  should,  by  Mr.  M.'s  interest,  be 
lettled  as  a  minister  in  some  church,  after  having 
pleasantly  spent  a  year  or  two  in  his  family  in  at- 
tending to  my  pupils,  from  whose  progress  and  im- 
provement I  expected  equal  pleasure  and  reputa- 
tioD.  How  these  hopes  have  been  answered,  I 
proceed  to  inform  you. 

"  When  I  entered  into  Mr.  M.*s  family,  I  found 
it  was  expected  that  I  should  not  only  attend  to  the 
studies  of  the  eldest  son,  a  lad  of  about  fourteen, 
bat  that  I  was  likewise  to  take  care  of  all  the 
younger  children,  consisting  of  no  fewer  than  six. 
Some  of  these  were  to  be  taught  to  read ;  others, 
who  were  too  young  for  that,  I  was  to  look  after, 
and  walk  out  with  them  when  they  went  abroad,  to 
keep  them  out  of  harm's  way,  to  prevent  them  from 
falling  into  a  ditch,  or  being  run  down  by  a  carriage. 
This  I  saw  must  occupy  my  whole  time ;  and  every 
thought  of  reading  for  my  own  improvement  was  to 
be  laid  aside.  But  though  in  this  manner  a  tempo- 
rary stop  was  to  be  put  to  my  learning,  I  still  flattered 

Q  a 
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myself  I  should  make  it  up  by  the  improvemen 
and  knowledge  of  the  wrorld  I  should  acquire  froo 
the  society  and  conversation  at  Mr.  M.'s.   Bat  thi 
expectation  was  as  vain  as  the  former*  When  then 
were  strangers  of  distinction  at  the  house,  I  wai 
not  allowed  to  sit  at  table,  but  was  placed  io  ] 
corner  of  the  room  with  the  younger  children 
where  my  province  was  to  attend  to  what  they  ate 
and  to  cut  their  meat  for  them.     When  the  familj 
were  alone,  or  the  guests  were  such  as  Mr.  M*  di( 
not  think  necessary  to  treat  with  much  ceremony,  ] 
was  permitted  to  sit  at  table;  but  I  soon  found,  evei 
when  this  was  the  case,  that  I  was  not  permitted  ti 
talk  there.     Seldom,  indeed,  was  there  any  coii< 
versation  which  was  worth  joining  in ;  but  when  an] 
occurred  in  which  I  ventured  to  join,  what  I  saic 
was  received  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  was  obligd 
to  resolve  to  be  silent.  If  I  threw  in  an  observatior 
which  started  a  doubt  of  the  justice  of  any  thiiij 
that  was  said,  I  was  considered  as  an  impertioeni 
conceited  fellow,  who  had  no  right  to  express  hii 
doubts ;  if  I  endeavoured  to  support  any  opinion,  ] 
saw  I  was  deemed  officious  and  troublesome.     Mr 
M.,  who,  to  the  credit  the  world  justly  gave  him  foi 
a  great  fortune,  wished  also  to  add  the  reputatioO: 
though  without  any  pretensions,  of  learning,  wai 
afraid,  when  I  opened  my  mouth,  lest  people  shouU 
think   that    his   son's  tutor   was   more    knowing 
than  he ;  and  therefore  took  care  always  to  con* 
tradict  me  flatly,  and  with  an  air  of  superiority ; 
and  sometimes  even  made  a  joke  on  that  awk- 
wardness of  manner  which  it  was  impossible  one 
in  my  situation  could  have   escaped.     You  may 
judge  what  effect  this  treatment  must  have  upon 
one  who  can  relish  the  beauties  of  the  classics,  and 
has  read  many  of  the  most  eminent  French  and 
English  authors.  Poor,  helpless,  and  dependent  ai 
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I  am,  something  within  tells  me,  that  I  am  superior 
—but  I  have  no  title  to  be  proud. 
"  For  some  time,  the  only  pleasant  moments  which 
1  had  in  Mr.  M.'s  family,  were  those  employed  in 
reading  with  my  eldest  pupil.  But  this  continued  a 
very  short  time.   The  young  gentleman  soon  began 
to  despise  one,  whom  he  saw  his  father  and  his 
father's  friends  treat  with  so  much  disrespect ;  and, 
instead  of  following  my  directions,  took  care  to  do 
the  very  reverse  of  whatever  I  desired  him.    I  per- 
ceived all^o  he  made  me  the  subject  of  jest  with  his 
companions*    In  vain  did  I  endeavour  to  represent 
tbii  in  the  gentlest  manner  to  Mr.  M.    I  was  the 
worse  used  for  my  complaints ;  he  ascribed  his  son's 
little  progress  to  my  remissness  ;  not  to  any  fault 
in  the  boy,  who,  I  soon  found,  had  much  more  in- 
fluence with  his  father,  in  regard  to  his  education, 
than  I  had. 

'*  Such,  Mr.  Mirror,  is  my  situation  with  the 
upper  members  of  the  family.  With  those  of  an  in- 
ferior rank,  it  is  not  a  whit  more  agreeable.  John, 
the  footman,  receives  a  salary  nearly  equal  to  mine, 
aad  he  wears  a  better  coat.  He  therefore  looks 
upon  himself  as  a  finer  gentleman  than  me;  and  as  I 
am  but  little  respected  by  those  whom  he  considers 
as  his  betters,  he  does  not  think  himself  bound  to 
respect  me  at  all.  At  dinner  he  seldom  hears  when 
I  call ;  and  when  he  does,  I  oflen  get  fish  sauce  to 
my  pudding,  and  pepper  instead  of  sugar  to  my  pan- 
cakes. Nor  is  John  to  be  blamed  for  this  :  for  he 
jees  his  master  give  me  port  or  punch,  while  he  and 
lis  guests  drink  claret.  For  some  time,  indeed,  after 
[  came  to  reside  in  the  family,  I  received  much  com- 
ilaisance  from  Mrs.  Deborah  Hitchcock,  the  house- 
keeper. Mrs.  Deborah  is  now  considerably  past 
ler  fortieth  year  ;  in  her  person  thick  and  squabby, 
pith  a  mouth  a  little  awry,  and  eyes  a  little  asquint. 
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Mrs.  Deborah  frequently  sends  her  compliments, 
and  asks  me  to  drink  tea  with  her,  or  invites  me  to 
evening  entertainments  with  her  gossiping  compa- 
nions. She  is  sometimes  also  so  kind  as  to  visit 
me  in  my  own  apartment, — says,  she  wonders  I  do 
not  tire  when  alone ;  that  she  and  I,  from  our  si- 
tuation in  the  family,  should  be  companions  to 
each  other  ;  and  she  has  several  times  hinted,  that 
by  her  long  residence  in  Mr.  M.'s,  she  has  ac- 
quired a  sum  which  might  be  of  use  to  a  young 
man  like  me. 

**  Thus,  Sir,  have  I  given  you  a  view  of  my  si- 
tuation in  Mr.  M.'s  family  for  more  than  two  yean 
past  that  I  have  resided  in  it.  My  pupil  is  doing 
no  good  under  my  care.  1  am  not  respected  in 
the  family ;  the  servants  insult  me  ;  and  my  further 
progress  in  learning  is  stopped.  I  have  often  re-  - 
solved  to  give  up  my  place ;  but  what  will  become 
of  me  if  J  do  ?  Others  will  not  enter  into  my  mo- 
tives ;  they  will  attribute  my  conduct  to  folly  or  ill 
temper;  and  1  shall  be  thrown  upon  the  wide 
world  without  a  friend,  without  money,  and  with  S 
mind  ill  calculated  to  struggle  with  poverty  and 
misfortunyes.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  that  if  you 
print  this  letter,  and  Mr.  M.  chance  to  see  it,  it 
may  produce  some  change  in  my  situation  ;  or,  if 
it  has  no  ether  effect,  it  may  at  least  serve  as  a  jus* 
tification  of  my  conduct  in  leaving  his  family. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

«  K.  B." 

The  case  of  Mr.  E.  B.  may  perhaps  be  exagge- 
rated ;  but  I  suspect  his  situation  is  not  altogether 
uncommon.  Indeed  I  have  been  often  surprised 
to  see  men  of  excellent  sense  in  every  other  parti- 
cular, and  fond  of  their  children,  so  inattentive  to 
those  who  have  the  care  of  them.     It  should  not, 
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nethinks,  require  much  reflection  to  convince  them, 
tliat  there  is  a  good  deal  of  respect  due  to  those 
on  whom  so  important  a  trust  as  the  education  of 
their  children  is  devolved ;  it  should  require  but 
little  observation  to  satisfy  them,  that,  unless  the 
parents  regard  the  tutor,  it  is  impossible  the  chil- 
dren can  ;  that  unless  the  instructor  be  honoured, 
hit  precepts  will  be  contemned*  Even  independent 
of  these  considerations,  something  is  due  to  a  young 
man  of  education  and  of  learning,  who,  though  his 
situation  may  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  receive 
a  salary  for  his  labburs,  may,  from  that  learning 
which  he  has  received,  and  that  taste  which  it  has 
given  him,  have  a  mind  as  independent  as  the 
vealthiest,  and  as  delicate  as  the  highest  born. 

But  while  I  venture  to  suggest  those  hints  to 
sach  gentlemen  as  may  be  in  a  situation  to  afford 
tutors  for  their  children,  I  would  recommend  the 
perusal  of  Mr.  B.'s  letter  to  persons  in  that  condi- 
tioD  from  which  he  has  sprung.     I  have  of  late 
remarked  with  regret,  in  this  country,  a  disposition 
in  many,  who,  from  their  station  and  circumstances, 
ought  to  have  been  bred  farmers  or  manufacturers, 
to  become  scholars  and  men  of  learned  professions. 
Let  such  persons  and  their  parents  be  assured,  that 
though  there  may  be  a  few  singular  instances  to  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  pursuit  which  requires  a  com- 
petency, in  point  of  fortune,  more  than  that  of  a  man 
of  learning.     A  young  man  who  has  not  enough  to 
make  him  easy,  and  to  bear  the  expense  requisite 
for  carrying  on  his  education,  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  rise  to  any  eminence.     The  meanness  of 
nis  situation  will  humble  and  depress  him,  and  ren- 
der him  unfit  for  any  thing  elegant  or  great ;  or,  if 
this  should  not  be  the  case,  there  is  much  danger 
of  his  becoming  a  prey  to  anxiety  and  chagrin,  and 
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perhaps  passing  a  neglected  and  a  miserab 
K.  B.  seems  to  have  suffered  much ;  he  m 
have  much  to  suffer  ;  had  he  followed  his  i 
profession,  he  might  have  heen  both  hapf 
useful. 
A 
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"to    the    AUTirOR.    OF    THE    MIRROR 


"  SIR, 


"  I  WAS  lately  one  of  a  pretty  numerous 
pany  of  both  sexes,  when  a  lady  then  going 
married  was  the  subject  of  conversation,  ai 
mentioned  by  a  gentleman  present,  as  a  ve 
complished  woman,  to  which  the  company 
Jieral  assented.  One  lady  remarked,  she  hac 
heard  that  phrase  made  use  of,  without  bein 
precisely  to  understand  what  was  meant  by  ii 
she  doubted  not  it  was  bestowed  with  propri 

Miss — — ;  but,  as  she  "tvas  not  of  her  ac( 

ance,  she  wished  to  know,  whether,  when  o 
said  to  be  an  accomplished  woman,  we  were 
derstand  such  accomplishments  as  music,  da 
French,  &c.  which  a  boarding-school  affor 
those  higher  attainments  which  the  mind  i 
posed  to  acquire  by  reading  and  reflection  ?  * 
ing  and  reflection ! '  repeated,  with  an  ii 
sneer,  a  very  fine  gentleman  who  sat  oppof 
her ;  '  I  wonder  how  any  one  can  fill  girls' 
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with  such  ridiculous  nonsense.     I  am  sure  I  never 
saw  a  woman's  learning  have  any  other  effect  than 
to  make  her  conceited  of  herself,  and  a  plague  to 
her  neighbours.    Were  I  to  enter  the  shackles,  I 
have  too  much  regard  to  my  own  ease  to  choose  a 
lady  of  reflection ;  and  had  1  any  daughters,  I  should 
probably  have  plague  enough  with  them,  without 
their  being  readers.'     Another  lady  without  taking 
the  smallest  notice  of  what  the  gentleman  had  said, 
observed,  that  she  did  not  wonder  young  ladies  were 
discouraged  from  taking  much  pains  in  improving 
their  minds,  as  whatever  a  girl's  understanding  or 
mental  accomplishments  might  be,  they  were  uni- 
versally neglected,  at  least  by  the  gentlemen ;  and 
the  company  of  any  fool,  provided  she  was  hand- 
some, preferred  to  theirs. — But,  as  this  lady  was 
wther  homely,  I  durst  not  rely  on  her  opinion. — 
An  elderly  gentleman  then  said,  he  did  not  see 
that  reading  could  do  a  woman  any  harm,  provided 
they  confined  themselves  to  books  fit  for  them,  and 
did  not  meddle  with  subjects  they  could  not  un- 
derstand—  such  as  religion  and  politics.     As  to 
the  first,  he  said,  that  if  a  woman  went  regularly 
to  church,  said  her  prayers,  read  her  Bible,  and 
did  as  she  was  bid,  he  thought  it  all  that  was  ne< 
cessary ;  and  as  for  politics,  it  was  a  subject  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  female  capacity.     This 
gentleman  had  a  little  before  given  a  very  circum- 
stantial, and  I  am  sure  I  thought  a  very  tiresome, 
account  of  the  method  of  making  votes  for  the 
next  general  election,  to  which  the  company  seemed 
to  pay  very  little  attention ;  and  if  that  was  what 
he  meant  by  politics,  he  was  certainly  in  the  right ; 
for  1  acknowledge  I  did  not  understand  one  word 
of  it ;  nor  did  any  of  the  ladies  present,  as  I  after- 
wards found,  comprehend  it  more  than  myself. 
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<<  A  young  gentleman,  who,  from  his  correct  man- 
ner of  speaking,  I  suppose  practised  the  law,  and 
who  had  hitherto  listened  with  great  attention* 
then  took  upon  him  to  be  our  sex's  advocate,  and 
was  proceeding  to  show,  in  a  very  sensible  manner^ 
as  I  thought,  the  little  danger  that  was  to  be  feared, 
and  the  great  advantage  that  might  be  reaped, 
from  a  young  lady's  appropriating  a  considerabfe 
jpart  of  her  time  to  reading,  provided  her  studies 
were  properly  directed ;  when  the  arrival  of  some 
ceremonious  visitors  put  an  end  to  the  converBa- 
tion ;  and  the  company  sat  down  to  cards.  When  I 
came  home,  I  could  not  help  reflecting  with  t 

food  deal  of  uneasiness,  on  what  I  had  heard* 
or  if  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  mental  ac- 
complishments renoering  a  young  lady  more  ami- 
able, or  if  reading  is  to  be  of  no  real  service  to  0% 
I  have  certainly  employed  a  great  part  of  my  past 
life  to  very  little  purpose.  I  was  brought  up  is 
the  country,  where  reading  was  not  only  mj 
greatest  amusement,  but  I  was  always  told,  that 
by  that,  and  making  proper  reflections  on  what  I 
read,  I  should  become  contented  with  myself,  and 
be  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  me; 
and  by  these  improvements  alone  could  hope  to 
equal  my  sister,  who  is  a  great  deal  handsomer 
than  I,  but  who  could  seldom  be  persuaded  to 
open  a  book. 

''But  the  conversation  above-mentioned,  which 
happened  very  soon  after  I  came  to  town,  has  raised 
many  doubts  in  my  mind  as  to  the  real  importance 
of  my  former  studies.  I  have  mentioned  my  unea* 
siness  to  several  of  my  female  companions,  who  are 
all,  especially  such  as  are  not  handsome,  very  mudi 
interested  in  it,  and  would  be  very  happy  to  see 
a  Mirror  on  this  subject,  though  they  were  much 
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surprised  at  my  courage  in  proposing  to  write  to 
Toa;  which,  indeed,  I  never  could  have  done,  had 
I  been  able  to  find  any  other  way  to  communicate 
my  distress. 

"  If  you  think  this  letter  worthy  your  attention, 
I  oitreat  you  to  give  us,  as  soon  as  possible,  your 
ipinion  as  to  what  sort  of  accomplishments  a  young 
My  ought  to  be  most  anxious  to  acquire,  and 
vbctfaer  there  is  not  some  real  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  reading ;  for  I  would  fain  think  the 
foung  gentleman  was  in  the  right,  though  I  am 
lorry  I  have  never  seen  him  since,  to  hear  what  he 
lid  further  to  say  on  the  subject. 

*'  Bat  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  convince  me  that 
[either  cannot,  or  need  not,  aim  at  any  mental  ac- 
HNDplisbments,  I  shall  lay  by  my  book,  and  proceed 
to  finish  some  ornamental  pieces  of  work,  which 
iMve  hitherto  advanced  very  slowly,  as  I  was  always 
BBore  solicitous  to  improve  my  mind  than  to  adorn 
ny  person. 

**  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  constant  reader  and  admirer, 

"  EMILIA." 

It  were  bard  indeed,  if  the  word  accomplish- 
ae&t,  when  applied  to  a  woman,  excluded  the  idea 
fsuch  mental  embellishments  as  Emilia  seems 
•rticularly  to  have  studied.  In  the  Author  of  the 
fiRRORy  she  has  chosen  a  partial  umpire ;  for  he 
ill  fairly  own,  that  he  addresses  many  of  his  papers 
hiefly  to  the  ladies,  and  feels  a  high  degree  of 
leasure  when  he  is  told  that  any  one  of  them  has 
e&i  lucky  enough  to  interest  or  to  please  the  fair 
art  of  his  readers.  Such  a  paper  he  sets  down 
I  one  ^  bonnes  fortunes,  and  grows  vain  upon  it 
ccordingly. 

VOL.  XXIX.  R 
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It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  on  the  othe 
hand,  that  the  lesser  order  of  accomplisbmenti 
mentioned  by  Emilia,  are  very  necessary  attendant 
on  that  higher  sort  which  reading  and  reflectioi 
confer. 

They  are  necessary  even  to  the  men :  for  witk^ 
out  them  learning  grows  pedantry,  and  wit  becomei 
rudeness.  But  in  women,  a  certain  softness  of  id< 
dress  and  grace  of  manner  are  so  indispensable,  tbil 
no  talents  or  acquirements  can  possibly  please  witli* 
out  them.  To  give  that  softness,  to  confer  thai 
grace,  reading  and  reflection  will  not  suffice  aloiia^ 
to  impart  them  in  the  highest  degree,  no  odM 
accomplishments  will  suffice,  without  reading  and 
reflection.  —  Emilia's  harpsichord  will  settle  th 
matter.  Let  us  take  treble  for  the  first  sort  of  M 
complishments,  and  bass  for  the  latter ;  strike  will 
the  right  hand — 'tis  music,  but  without  strength 
with  the  left — 'tis  harsh,  and  wants  softness ;  toiid 
it  with  both  hands,  and  the  instrument  is  quite  as  f 
should  be. 

It  is  not  from  the  possession  of  knowledge,  btt 
from  the  display  of  it,  that  a  woman  ceases  to  b 
feminine.  To  lecture  with  authority,  to  argue  wit) 
violence,  to  dispute  with  obstinacy,  are  qualifia 
tions  purely  masculine.  It  were  too  mucn  to  S0 
that  to  be  in  the  right,  is  a  male  quality ;  but  t 
feel  oneself  in  the  right,  or  rather  to  show  thf 
feeling  is  not  delicately  female.  The  musical  dl 
partment  will  furnish  us  with  another  illustratiai 
Emilia  has  heard  of  that  sort  of  singing  below  A 
full  powers  of  *the  performer's  voice,  which  A 
Italians  call  singing  sotto-voce  ;  now,  let  a  woman 
understanding  be  ever  so  strong,  let  her  mind'  k 
ever  so  accomplished,  it  should  always  be  deliver! 
sottO'Voce. 
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"  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MIRROR. 


•*8IR 


9 


"  I  AM  just  going  to  commence  business  as  a 
ulliner,  and  am  resolved  to  bestow  more  than 
MDmon  pains  in  furnishing  out  as  elegant  a  shop- 
it  as  possible ;  being  of  opinion ,  that  much  of  the 
nployment  a  shop-keeper  gets  is  owing  to  the  at- 
action  of  a  happy-fancied  sign,  advertisement,  or 
lop-bill.  In  executing  this  intention ,  I  have  met 
itn  several  difficulties  ;  and  therefore  am  induced 
>  trouble  you  for  a  solution  of  them.  A  friend  of 
incy  whom  I  consulted,  because  as  he  was  often 
•ding,  I  imagined  him  to  be  a  wise  and  learned 
10,  advised  me  to  look  into  a  book  called  John- 
s's Dictionary,  which  he  said  would  spell,  ex- 
•fai}  and  describe  to  me  any  thing  I  was  at  a  loss 
K>at.  Accordingly,  after  some  difficulty,  I  pro- 
ured  a  sight  of  this  book  from  a  relation,  who  was 
iouainted  with  a  bookseller.  But  as  this  -same 
UDson  explains  his  words  in  a  foreign  language, 
im  as  much  at  a  loss  as  ever ;  because  I  am  totally 
Dorant  what  language  it  is,  and  therefore  cannot 
dge,  whether  what  he  says  be  such  a  description 
my  commodities  as  will  bring  me  customers. 
pon.  my  looking,  for  instance,  at  his  explanation 
net-work,  1  find  it  to  be, — '  Any  thing  reticulated 
decussated  with  interstices  betwixt  the  inter- 
ctions.'  Now,  Mr.  Miruou,  I  beg  the  favour 
you  to  tell  me  what  language  this  is.  You 
rtainly  can  easily  do  it,  when  you  have  obtained 
cli  a  character  in  town  for  wisdom  and  learning. 
it  should  be  French,  be  so  good  as  translate  it 
me ;  and  if  it  proves  to  be  such  a  description  as 
think  suits  the  net-work  1  have  on  hand,  I  shall 
DSt  gladly  insert  it  in  my  bill.  But  if  it  should 
rn  out  to  be  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  or  Dutch, 

r2 
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or  any  other  heathen  language,  I  would  not  meddle 
with  It  for  all  the  world ;  for  no  person  then  would 
come  near  my  shop.  I  am  advised  by  all  my  friends 
to  put  as  much  French  into  my  bills  and  adver- 
tisements as  possible ;  and,  indeed,  I  believe  the 
advice  is  good  ;  for  I  have  a  relation  a  perruqtder, 
as  he  calls  himself,  who  has  told  me  that  he  be- 
lieved he  owed  almost  all  his  business,  and  a  grest 
deal  he  had,  to  an  advertisement  in  the  newspaper! 
interlarded  with  French  words.     It  began  thus,  for 
I  copied  it  letter  for  letter : — *  Perruques  au  dernier 
gout  made  to  fit  the  head,  avec  une  air  bien  degagif 
to  be  had,'  &c.     This  wigmaker  informed  me,  toit 
there  was  scarcely  a  young  beau  in  town  who  woie 
a  wig  that  could  resist  his  advertisement. 

''  I  should  be*^  pardon  for  the  freedom  I  am  usinei 
in  thus  taking  up  your  time  about  a  matter  whioi 
must  appear  so  trifling  to  you ;  but  if  you  are  A 
benevolent  man,  and  such  I  have  heard  you  are,  it 
will  readily  occur  to  you,  that,  though  ray  request 
appears  of  a  trivial  nature,  yet  it  treats  of  an  affair 
of  very  great  consequence  to  me.  This  considera- 
tion has  imboldened  me  to  apply  to  you ;  and,  if  you 
take  the  trouble  to  give  me  your  assistance  on  this 
occasiocij[/l 'promise  you  to  take  in  your  Mirror 
to  my  i^opfor  tlie  amusement  of  my  customers; 
though,  upon  second  thoughts,  I  am  doubtful  whe- 
ther it  rtiay  not  rather  hurt  my  business.  A  mirror 
is  as  neccb'sary  to  a  milliner's  shop  as  the  goods 
that  are  in  it ;  but  then  it  must  be  a  mirror  for 
the  body.  Now  yours  is  one  for  the  mind ;  and 
my  best  customers,  in  all  probability,  will  consist 
of  a  set  of  ladies  who  seldom  or  never  look  into 
their  minds  at  all ;  for  those  ladies,  Mr.  Mirror» 
who  decorate  their  persons  in  the  highest  extrava- 
gance of  the  fashion,  and  who,  of  consequence,  are 
the  best  customers  to  the  milliners,  are  generally 
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inch,  I  ata  told,  as  have  their  minds  worst  dressed 
ud  least  omamented.  Besides,  the  ladies  gene- 
rally find  something  in  the  bodily  mirror  which 
ileases  them  ;  but  jour  mentul  looking-glaBS  is  one 
if  such  just  reflection,  that,  if  m;  ladies  should 
'ieir  themselves  in  it,  I  am  afraid  they  would  be  so 
liisatiEfied  and  displeased  with  seeing  their  minds 
e  unadorned  as  they  really  are,  that  they  would 
;o  away  in  very  bad  humour,  and  without  laying 
nt  a  sixpence  in  ornaments  for  their  persons. 

"  I  must,  therefore,  before  1  venture  upon  this 
tep,  consider  further  of  it,  and  have  the  opinion 
f  my  friends  on  the  matter.  1  have  a  good  mind. 
Si,  to  consult  yourself  upon  it.  1  thiok  so  highly 
iTyou,  that  I  scruple  not  to  abide  by  your  deter- 
lUDation,  Be  so  good,  therefore,  as  to  tell  me  in 
roar  answer,  whether  you  think  I  ought  to  venture 
a  take  in  your  Mirror  to  lie  on  my  counter. 
"  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  very  humble  servant, 

"  J.ETITIA  tAPPET." 
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Verum  etiam  amicum  qm  intuelur,  tanquam  exemplar  atiquod  kk 
tuetur  sui ;  quocvrca  et  absentes  adsunt,  et  egentes  abundant, 
et  imbedUes  volenti  et,  quod  difficilius  dictu  est^  mortuiwmidi 
tmUus  eos  honos,  memoria,  desiderivm  prosequitur  amicorum, 
ex  quo  illorum  beata  mors  videtur,  korum  vita  laudabHis. 

CICERO.  DB  AMICITIA.  7.     ' 

*  Life,'  says  Sir  William  Temple,  *  is  like  wine 
who  would  drink  it  pure,  must  not  draw  it  to  thi 
dregs.'  Such,  I  confess,  has  ever  been  my  opinio! 
although,  in  reckoning  up  the  good  things  of  tU 
world,  long  life  is  commonly  estimated  as  one  o 
its  chief  blessings. 

I  am  ready  to  allow,  that  an  old  man,  looking  bad 
on  a  well-spent  life,  in  which  he  finds  nothing  ti 
regret,  and  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  waitin| 
with  dignity  for  that  event  which  is  to  put  a  perio( 
to  his  existence,  is  one  of  the  most  venerable  an 
respectable  of  all  objects.  The  idea  that  he  is  soo 
to  quit  the  bus)'  scenes  of  life  throws  a  tendernes 
around  him,  similar  to  that  we  feel  in  bidding  adiei 
to  a  friend  who  is  to  leave  us  for  a  long  time. 

There  is,  however,  something  wonderfully  unplei 
sant  in  the  decay  of  the  powers  of  mind  and  bod] 
the  necessary  consequence  of  extreme  old  agf 
To  those  around  them,  particularly  to  those  witi 
whom  they  are  more  nearly  connected,  the  imbc 
cillity  which  almost  always  attends  persons  in  a  ver 
advanced  period  of  life,  affords  one  of  the  most  ai 
fecting  spectacles  that  can  well  be  conceived.  1 
is  a  situation  truly  interesting;  and,  while  it  teachc 
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US  to  make  every  allowance  for  the  weakness  of 
age,  it  disposes  us,  by  every  attention,  by  every 
mark  of  observance,  to  smooth  the  steps  of  the 
aged,  and  to  remove,  as  much  as  possible,  those 
clouds  that  hang  on  the  evening  of  life. 

It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  admitted,  that  there 
are  men  who  live  to  a  very  great  age,  in  the  full 
possession  of  their  faculties,  and,  what  is  still  more, 
with  all  the  affections  of  the  mind  alive  and  un- 
abated. Yet,  even  where  this  is  the  case,  I  cannot, 
for  my  part,  consider  long  life  as  an  object  much  to 
be  desired. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  which  with  me  is  alone 
sdBdeQt  to  decide  the  question.  If  there  be  any 
thing  that  can  compensate  the  unavoidable  evils  with 
vhidi  this  life  is  attended,  and  the  numberless  cala- 
nities  to  which  mankind  are  subject,  it  is  the  plea- 
sure arising  from  the  society  of  those  we  love  and 
esteem.  Friendship  is  the  cordial  of  life.  But  every 
one  who  arrives  at  extreme  old  age,  must  make  his 
aecount  with  surviving  the  greater  part,  perhaps  the 
whole,  of  his  friends.  He  must  see  them  fall  from 
him  by  degrees,  while  he  is  left  alone,  single  and 
unsupported,  like  a  leafless  trunk,  exposed  to  every 
storm,  and  shrinking  from  every  blast. 

1  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  a  loss  I 
lately  sustained  in  thesudden  and  unlooked-for  death 
•fa  friend,  to  whom,  from  my  earliest  youth,  1  had 
been  attached  by  every  tie  of  the  most  tender  affec- 
tion. Such  was  the  confidence  that  subsisted  between 
us,  that,  in  his  bosom,  I  was  wont  to  repose  every 
thought  of  my  mind,  and  every  weakness  of  my 
heart.  In  framing  him,  Nature  seemed  to  have 
thrown  together  a  variety  of  opposite  qualities, 
which,  happily  tempering  each  other,  formed  one  of 
the  most  engaging  characters  I  have  ever  known. 
An  elevation  of  mind,  a  manly  firmness,  a  Castilian 
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sense  of  honour,  accompanied  with  a  bewitching 
sweetness,  proceeding  from  the  most  delicate  atten- 
tion to  the  situation  ^nd  the  feelings  of  others.  la 
his  manners  simple  and  unassuming ;  in  the  coro« 
pany  of  strangers  modest  to  a  degree  of  bashfulness; 
yet  possessing  a  fund  of  knowledge,  and  an  extent 
of  ability,  which  might  have  adorned  the  most  ex* 
alted  station.  But  it  was  in  the  social  circle  of  hit 
friends  that  he  appeared  to  the  highest  advantage; 
there  the  native  benignity  of  his  soul  diffused,  at  it . 
were,  a  kindly  influence  on  all  around  him,  while 
his  conversation  never  failed  at  once  to  amuse  and 
to  instruct. 

Not  many  months  ago  I  paid  him  a  visit  at  hii 
seat  in  a  remote  part  of  the  kingdom.  I  found  him 
engaged  in  embellishing  a  place  of  which  I  hate 
often  heard  him  talk  with  rapture,  and  the  beautiei 
of  which  I  found  his  partiality  had  not  exaggerated. 
He  showed  me  all  the  improvements  he  had  made» 
and  pointed  out  those  he  meant  to  make.  He  tdd 
me  all  his  schemes  and  all  his  projects.  And  while 
I  live,  I  must  ever  retain  a  warm  remembrance  of 
the  pleasure  I  then  enjoyed  in  his  society. 

The  day  I  meant  to  set  out  on  my  return,  he  was 
seized  with  a  slight  indisposition,  which  he  seemed 
to  think  somewhat  serious;  and,  indeed,  if  he  had  a 
weakness,  it  consisted  in  rather  too  great  anxie^ 
with  regard  to  his  health.  I  remained  with  him  tul 
he  thought  himself  almost  perfectly  recovered;  and, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  ceremony  of  taking 
leave,  I  resolved  to  steal  away  early  in  the  nioniiiig» 
before  any  of  the  family  should  be  astir.  Abo^ 
day-break  I  got  up  and  let  myself  out.  At  the  door 
I  found  an  old  and  favourite  dog  of  my  friend's,  who 
immediately  came  and  fawned  upon  me.  He  walked 
with  me  through  the  park.  At  the  gate  he  stopped, 
and  looked  up  wishfully  in  my  face;  and;  though  I 
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do  not  well  know  how  to  account  for  it,  I  felt,  at 
that  moment  when  I  parted  with  the  faithful  animal, 
I  degree  of  tenderness,  joined  with  a  melancholy 
io  pleasing,  that  I  had  no  inclination  to  check  it. 
[n  that  frame  of  mind  I  walked  on,  for  1  had  order- 
^  my  horses  to  wait  me  at  the  first  stage,  till  I 
^ched  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  1  knew  com- 
Danded  the  last  view  I  should  have  of  the  habita- 
ion  of  my  friend.  1  turned  to  look  back  on  the  de- 
ightful  scene.  As  I  looked,  the  idea  of  the  owner 
lamefuU  into  m}'  mind;  and,  while  I  contemplated 
lis  many  virtues  and  numberless  amiable  qualities, 
1  suggestion  arose,  if  he  should  be  cut  off,  what  an 
rreparable  loss  it  would  be  to  his  family,  to  his 
riends,  and  to  society.  In  vain  I  endeavoured  to 
iombat  this  melancholy  foreboding,  by  reflecting 
n'  the  uncommon  vigour  of  his  constitution,  and 
be  fair  prospect  it  afforded  of  his  enjoying  many 
8J8.  The  impression  still  recurred,  and  it  was 
me  considerable  time  before  I  had  strength  of 
und  sufficient  to  conquer  it. 

I  had  not  been  long  at  home  when  I  received  ac- 
Dunts  of  his  being  attacked  by  a  violent  distemper, 
ad  10  a  few  days  after  I  learned  that  it  had  put  an 
id  to  his  life. 

This  blow,  for  a  time,  unmanned  me  quite.  Even 
}w,  the  chief  consolation  1  find  is  in  the  society  of 
few  chosen  friends.  Should  they  also  be  torn  from 
le,  the  world  would  be  to  me  as  a  desert ;  and, 
lOUgh  I  should  still  endeavour  to  discharge  my  duty 
1  that  station  which  Providence  has  assigned  me  in 
fe,  I  should  never  cease  to  look  forward,  not  with- 
iit  impatience,  to  those  peaceful  mansions  where 
le  weary  are  at  rest,  and  where  only  we  can  hope 
>  meet  again  with  those  from  whom  we  have  been 
arted  by  the  inexorable  hand  of  Death. 
B 
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Non  quia^  Mceccnas,  Lydorum  quidquid  Elruscos  j 

Incoluit  Jines^  nemo  generosior  est  te  /  \ 

Nee  quod  amcs  tibi  matemusfuit  atque  patemuSt  ; 

OUm  qui  rnagnis  legixmibus  imjieritdriTitj 
Ut  pleriqu£  solentf  naso  suspeiuiis  adunco 
Jgnotos, — 

HOR.  SAT.  i.  6.  1. 

In  estimating  the  conduct  of  men,  we  naturally  tab 
into  account,  not  only  the  merit  or  blame  or  their    j 
actions,  abstractedly  considered,  but  also  that  portioo    1 
of  either  which  those  actions  derive  from  the  sitiH  .] 
ation  of  the  persons  performing  them.    Besides  the    , 
great  moral  laws  by  which  every  man  is  bounds  par- 
ticular ranks  and  circumstances  have  their  peculiflf 
obligations :  and  he  who  attains  elevation  of  place, 
or  extent  of  fortune,  increases  not  only  the  pleasure 
he  has  to  enjoy,  but  the  duties  he  has  to  perforait 
This,  however,  moralists  have  always  complained,  is 
apt  to  be  forgotten ;  the  great  are  ever  ready  to  ex- 
ercise power,  and  the  rich  to  purchase  pleasune; 
but  the  first  are  not  always  mindful  of  benignity, 
nor  the  latter  of  beneficence. 

In  the  lighter  duties  of  life,  the  same  rule  takes 
place,  and  is,  in  the  same  manner,  butlittleattendcd 
to.  In  these,  indeed,  it  is  more  liable  to  be  disre- 
garded from  an  idea  of  its  unimportance.  Yet,  to 
the  little  and  the  poor,  the  behaviour  of  the  great 
or  the  rich  is  often  as  essential  as  their  conduct* 
There  may  be  tyranny  and  injustice  in  the  one  as 
well  as  in  the  other;  na}^  I  have  known  many  men 
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vho  could  forgive  the  oppression  of  the  powerful 
and  the  encroachments  of  the  wealthy  in  more  ma- 
terial instances,  who  never  could  pardon  the  haugh- 
tiness of  their  demeanour  and  the  fastidiousness  of 
their  air. 

It  is  strange,  methinks,  that  the  desire  of  depress- 
ing the  humble,  and  overawing  the  modest,  should 
be  so  common  as  it  is  among  those  on  whom  birth 
or  station  has  conferred  superiority.  One  might 
wonder  how  it  should  ever  happen,  that  people 
should  prefer  being  feared  to  being  loved,  to  spread 
around  them  the  chillness  of  unsocial  grandeur, 
rather  than  the  warmth  of  reciprocal  attachment. 
Yet,  from  the  pride  of  folly  or  of  education,  we  find 
this  is  often  the  case ;  there  is  scarce  any  one  who 
esDoot  recollect  instances  of  persons  who  seem  to 
hare  exchanged  all  the  pleasures  of  society,  all  in- 
tercourse of  the  a£Pections,  for  the  cold  pre-eminence 
of  state  and  place. 

Bat»  in  the  ideas  of  their  power,  it  is  proper  to 
inform  such  persons,  they  are  frequently  mistaken. 
It  most  be  on  a  mind  very  contemptible  indeed,  that 
mere  greatness  can  have  the  efiPects  they  are  apt  to 
ttcribe  to  it.  They  cannot  blast  with  a  frown  or 
elevate  with  a  smile,  from  rank  or  station  alone, 
without  some  other  qualities  attending  them.  'Tis 
with  rank  and  station,  as  an  acquaintance  of  mine, 
somewhat  of  a  coxcomb,  though  a  better  thing  from 
nature,  observed  to  me  of  dress:  '  Every  man,'  said 
he,  looking  at  himself  in  a  mirror,  '  every  man  can 
putt  on  a  fine  coat ;  but  it  is  not  every  man  who  can 
wear  one.' 

It  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  do  the  honours  of  a 
high  station,  as  many  who  attain  high  stations  are 
apt  to  imagine.  The  importance  of  a  man  to  him- 
self is  a  feeling  common  to  all ;  to  settle  with  pro- 
priety the  claims  of  others,  as  well  as  of  ourselves^ 
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requires  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  disceroment; 
and  the  jealousy  of  inferior  stations  in  this  matter 
will  criticise,  with  the  utmost  nicety,  the  detenmiK  . 
ations  of  their  superiors.   In  proportion  as  the  greit    J 
claim  respect  or  adulation,  the  spirit  of  those  beneadi    j 
them  will  commonly  refuse  it.     We  see  daily  ei« 
amples  of  men,  who  go  on  arrogating  dignity,  and 
procuring  contempt ;  who  meet  with  slights  whete 
they  demand  respect,  and  are  refused  even  the  it* 
tention  to  which  they  are  entitled,  because  thcj 
would  impose  attention  rather  than  receire  it.  j 

But  it  IS  not  always  by  haughtiness  of  demeanoor  4 
that  people  show  themselves  most  haughty.  Tfam  ' 
is  a  claim  of  superiority,  amidst  the  condescauyoi  i 
of  some  men,  infinitely  more  disgusting  than  the  dif  :^ 
tant  dignity  of  ordinary  pride.  Somebody  ha8  ciB*  ^ 
ed  the  part  which  the  inferiors  of  such  people  plijy 
*  holding  the  lower  end  of  familiarity/  Orgilni 
keeps  a  pack  of  these  end-holders  constantly  about 
him.  He  calls  them  by  their  names,  as  he  doethb 
hounds ;  they  open  at  his  jests,  follow  the  scent  of 
every  observation  he  makes,  and  run  down  eveiy 
character  he  attacks.  For  all  this  he  rewards  then 
exactly  as  he  does  his  favourite  dogs,  by  allowing 
them  to  dirty  his  parlour,  and  feed  at  his  table;  an^ 
like  the  master  of  many  a  pack,  he  is  despised  by  all 
his  neighbours  who  have  understanding,  and  hated 
by  all  those  who  want  it. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  the  art  of  a  patron; 
the  power  of  patronising  is  but  one  ingredient  in  its 
composition.  A  patron  must  be  able  to  read  man- 
kind, and  to  conciliate  their  affections ;  he  must  be 
so  deserving  of  praise  as  to  be  independent  of  it ; 
yet  receive  it  as  if  he  had  no  claim,  and  give  it  value 
where  it  is  just,  by  resisting  adulation.  He  mint 
have  that  dignity  of  demeanour  which  may  keep 
his  place  in  the  circle ;  yet  that  gentleness  which 
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may  not  overpower  the  most  timid,  or  overawe  the 
meanest.  If  he  patronises  the  arts,  he  must  know 
and  fee]  them ;  yet  he  must  speak  to  the  learned  as 
a  learner,  and  oflen  submit  the  correctness  of  his 
taste  to  the  errors  of  genius.  With  so  many  quali- 
fications requisite  for  a  patron,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  so  few  should  arise ;  or  that  the  bunglers  whom 
we  see  attempt  the  part,  should  so  frequently  make 
enemies  by  offices  of  friendship,  and  purchase  a 
lampoon  at  the  price  of  a  paneg3rric. 

lliere  is  a  sort  of  female  patronage,  of  which  I 
cannot  forbear  taking  notice,  though  it  be  somewhat 
out  of  place  here.  It  is  considered  as  of  little  im- 
portance, though  lam  apt  to  believe  its  consequences 
are  sometimes  of  a  very  serious  nature.  In  some 
great  houses,  my  Lady,  as  well  as  my  Lord,  has  a 
train  of  followers,  who  contend  for  that  honour 
which  her  intimacy  is  held  to  confer,  and  emulate 
those  manners  which  her  rank  and  fashion  are  sup« 
posed  to  sanctify.  Let  the  humanity  of  such  a  pa- 
troness lead  her  to  beware,  lest  her  patronage  be  fatal 
to  her  favourites.  If  the  glare  of  grandeur,  or  the 
luxuries  of  wealth,  deprive  them  of  the  relish  of  so- 
ber enjoyments;  if  the  ease  of  fashionable  behaviour 
seduce  them  from  the  simplicity  of  purer  manners : 
they  will  have  dearly  purchased  the  friendship  which 
they  court,  or  the  notice  which  they  envy.  Let 
such  noble  persons  consider,  that,  to  the  young 
ladies  they  are  pleased  to  call  their  friends,  those 
sober  pleasures,  those  untainted  manners,  are  to  be 
the  support  of  celibacy,  the  dower  of  marriage,  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  a  future  life.  It  were 
cruel,  indeed,  if  by  any  infringement  of  those  man- 
ners, any  contempt  for  those  pleasures,  too  easily 
copied  by  their  inferiors,  they  should  render  the 
HtUe  transient,  distinctions  which  they  bestow  in 
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kindness,  a  source  of  lasting  misery  to  those  wbo 
receive  them. 

To  the  behaviour  of  the  rich,  the  above  obeervt* 
tions  may  apply ;  wealth,  in  a  commercial  coiutiy 
like  ours,  conferring,  in  a  great  measure,  the  dignitf 
of  title  or  of  birth.  There  are,  however,  some  fw* 
ticular  errors,  into  which  the  possessors  of  suddenhf    J 
acquired  fortunes  are  apt  to  fall,  that  defeat  the  cnii 
at  which  they  aim,  that  disgust  where  they  meHl 
to  dazzle,  and  only  create  envy  where  they  wkltt9 
excite  admiration.    When  Lucullus,  at  a  dinner  to 
which  he  has  invited  half-a-dozen  of  bis  old  ••• 
quaintance,  shows  his  sideboard  loaded  with  p1fli% 
and  brings  in  seven  or  eight  laced  servants  to  wl    I 
at  table,  I  do  not  reckon  the  dinner  given  but  loUi    j 
I  am  expected  to  pay  my  reckoning  as  much  at  »a    j 
tavern ;  only  here  I  am  to  give  my  admiration^  aal   | 
there  my  money ;  and  it  is  certain  that  many  Bt%    ^ 
and  some  very  narrow  ones  too,  will  sooner  •Mrt 
with  the  last  than  with  the  former.  I  have  someCuntt 
seen  a  high-spirited  poor  man  at  Lucullus**  taUe 
affronted  by  the  production  of  Burgundy,  and  refine 
Champaigne,  because  it  had  the  h^achio  of  our  land- 
lord's fourscore  thousand  pounds  upon  it.  Thiswn 
honest,  and  Lucullus  had  not  much  title  to  complain; 
but  he  knows  not  how  often  his  Burgundy  and 
Champaigne  are  drank  by  fellows  who  tell  all  the 
world,  next  day,  of  their  former  dinners  with  him 
at  a  shilling  ordinary,  with  sixpenny-worth  of  puncb^ 
by  way  of  regale,  upon  holidays. 

There  is  an  obligation  to  complacency,  I  had  i^ 
most  said  humility,  of  manners,  which  the  acquiA- 
tion  of  wealth  or  station  lays  on  every  man,  though 
it  has  often,  especially  on  weak  minds,  a  directly 
opposite  effect.  A  certain  degree  of  inattention^  of 
even  rudeness^  which|  from  an  equal,  wemav  essfl^ 
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'pardoo,  from  a  superior  becomes  a  serious  injury. 
When  my  school  •companion  Marcus  was  a  plain 
fellow  like  myself,  I  could  have  waited  for  him  half 
ao  hour  after  the  time  of  appointment,  and  laughed 
at  his  want  of  an  apology  when  we  met.  But  now 
that  he  is  become  a  great  man,  I  count  the  minutes 
ef  my  attendance  with  impatience  ;  and,  when  he 
iwaggers  up  to  his  elbow-chair  without  an  acknow- 
ledgment, I  hate  him  for  that  arrogance  which  I 
think  he  assumes,  and  almost  hate  myself  for  bear- 
ing it  as  I  do.  The  truth  is,  Marcus  was  born  in  the 
iw,  but  without  the  sensibilities,  of  a  gentleman ; 
a  wanty  which  no  office  in  the  state,  no  patent  of 
dignity,  can  ever  supply.  If  the  term  were  rightly 
ttidentood,  I  might  confine  ray  admonitions  on  the 
mbject  of  this  paper  to  three  words,  '  Be  a  ^entle- 
INiu*  The  feelings  of  this  character,  which,  in 
point  of  manners,  is  the  roost  respectable  of  any, 
win  be  as  immediately  hurt  by  the  idea  of  giving 
meaaness  by  his  own  behaviour,  as  of  suffering  un- 
from  the  behaviour  of  another. 
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Looking  from  the  window  of  a  house  where  I  wai 
visiting  some  mornings  ago,  I  observed,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street,  a  sign-post^  ornamented 
with  some  little  busts  and  bronzes,  indicating  a  per* 
son  to  live  there,  by  trade  a  figure-maker.  On  re- 
marking to  a  gentleman  who-  stood  near  me,  tiuit 
this  was  a  profession  I  did  not  recollect  having  heaid 
of  before,  my  friend,  who  has  a  knack  of  drawiflf 
observations  from  trifles,  and^  I  must  confess,  m  • 
little  inclined  to  take  things  on  their  weak  side,  re- 
plied, with  a  sarcastic  smile,  that  it  was  one  of  tlie 
most  common  in  life.  While  he  spoke,  a  smart 
young  man,  who  has  lately  set  up  a  very  sbowT 
equipage,  passed  by  in  his  carriage  at  a  britf 
trot,  and  bowed  to  me,  who  have  the  honour  of  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  him,  with  that  air  of  civil 
consequence,  which  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  notice 
a  man  thinks  himself  entitled  to.  *  That  youoff 
gentleman/  said  my  friend, '  is  a  figure-maker,  ana 
the  chariot  he  drives  in  is  his  sign-post.  You  might 
trace  the  brethren  of  this  trade  through  every 
street,  square,  and  house,  in  town.  Figure-making 
is  common  to  all  ranks,  ages,  tempers,  and  situa- 
tions :  there  are  rich  and  poor,  extravagant  and 
narrow,  wise  and  foolish,  witty  and  ridiculous, 
eloquent  and  silent,  beautiful  and  ugly  figure-ma« 
kers.  In  short,  there  is  scarce  any  body  such  a 
cipher  from  nature,  as  not  to  form  some  pretensions 
to  making  a  figure  in  spite  of  her. 
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'  The  young  man  who  bowed  to  you  is  an  extra- 
TagaDt  figure-maker,  more  remarkable  from  being 
successor  to  a  narrow  one.  I  knew  his  father  well, 
and  have  oflen  visited  him  in  the  course  of  money- 
Inuigactions,  at  his  office,  as  it  was  called,  in  the 
garret-story  of  a  dark  airless  house,  where  he  sat, 
uke  the  genius  of  Lucre,  brooding  in  his  hole 
over  the  wealth  his  parsimony  had  acquired  him. 
The  very  ink  with  which  he  wrote  was  adulterated 
vith  water,  and  he  delayed  mending  his  pen  till 
the  characters  it  formed  were  almost  illegible.  Yet 
he,  too,  had  great  part  of  his  enjoyment  from  the 
opinion  of  others,  and  was  not  insensible  to  the  plea- 
sures of  figure-making.  I  have  often  seen  him 
in  his  thread  bare  brown  coat,  stop  on  the  street  to 
wait  the  passing  of  some  of  his  well-dressed  debtors, 
diat  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  insulting  them 
«ith  the  intimacy  to  which  their  situations  entitled 
him ;  and  I  once  knew  him  actually  lend  a  large 
•sum,  on  terms  less  advantageous  than  it  was  his 
custom  to  insist  upon,  merely  because  it  was  a  peer 
vho  wanted  to  borrow,  and  that  he  had  applied 
in  vain  to  two  right  honourable  relations  of  immense 
fintune. 

'  His  son  has  just  the  same  desire  of  showing  his 
wealth  that  the  father  had  ;  but  he  takes  a  very 
different  method  of  displaying  it.  Both,  however, 
dii^lay,  not  enjoy,  their  wealth,  and  draw  equal 
taUs&ction  from  the  consequence  derived  from  it 
in  the  opinion  of  others.  The  father  kept  guineas 
m  -his  coffers  which  he  never  used ;  the  son  changes, 
indeed,  the  species  of  property,  but  has  just  as  little 
the  power  of  using  it.  He  keeps  horses  in  his 
stable,  mistresses  in  lodgings,  and  servants  in  livery, 
to  no  better  purpose  than  his  father  did  guineas. 
He  gives  dinners,  at  which  he  eats  made-dishes 
that  he  detests,  and  drinks  Champaigne  and  Bur- 
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gundy,  instead  of  his  old  beverage  of  port  and 
punch,  till  he  is  sick,  because  they  are  the  dishei 
and  drink  of  great  and  rich  men.  The  son's  sitoik 
tion  has  the  advantage  of  brilliancy,  but  the  fik 
ther's  was  more  likely  to  be  permanent ;  he  ww 
daily  growing  richer,  with  the  aspect  of  poverty; 
his  son  is  daily  growing  poorer,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  wealth. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  pranks  whkk 
the  sudden  acquisition  of  riches,  joined  to  this 
desire  of  figure-making,  sets  people  a-playing. 
There  is  nothing  so  absurd  or  extravagant,  whid 
riches,  in  the  hands  of  a  weak  man,  will  not  tempt 
him  to  commit^  from  the  mere  idea  of  enjoying  mi 
money  in  the  way  of  exhibition.  Nay,  this  wiD 
happen  to  persons  of  whose  sense  and  discretion 
the  world  had  formerly  a  high  opinion,  even  where 
that  opinion  was  a  just  one ;  for  wealth  often  makei 
fools  where  it  does  not  find  them/ — My  friend^ 
happening  to  cast  his  eye  towards  me  at  that  mo- 
ment, discovered  a  smile  on  my  countenance :  'Toa 
are  thinking  now,'  said  he,  '  that  you  and  I  could 
endure  being  left  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds 
notwithstanding  the  truth  of  my  observation.'^* 
*  It  would  spoil  your  lecture,'  I  replied  ;  *  but  yoa 
may  go  on  in  the  mean  time.' — He  took  the  pinch 
of  snuff  which  my  remark  had  stopped  in  its  pro- 
gress towards  his  nose,  and  went  on. 

*  From  this  motive  of  figure-making,'  continued 
he,  turning  to  the  ladies  of  the  company,  *  Beaoty 
puts  on  her  airs,  and  wit  labours  for  a  bon  mot,  tffl 
the  first  becomes  ugly,  and  the  latter  tiresome. 
You  may  have  frequently  observed  Betsy  Ogle, 
in  a  company  of  her  ordinary  acquaintance,  look 
charmingly,  because  she  did  not  care  how  she  look- 
ed, till  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  with  a  fine 
coat  or  a  title,  has  set  her  a-tossing  her  head,  roll- 
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iog  her  eyes,  biting  her  lips,  twisting  her  neck, 
ina  bringing  her  whole  figure  to  bear  upon  him, 
tfll  the  expression  of  her  countenance  became  per- 
fect foUy^  and  her  attitudes  downright  distortion. 
In  the  same  way  our  friend  Ned  Glib,  who  has 
more  wit  than  any  man  I  know,  could  he  but 
learn  the  economy  of  it,  when  some  happy  strokes 
of  humour  have  given  him  credit  with  himself  and 
the  company,  will  set  out  full  tilt,  mimicking,  cari- 
catoring,  punning,  and  story-telling,  till  every  body 
preset  wishes  him  dumb,  and  looks  grave  m  pro- 
porti(m  as  he  laughs. 

*  That  wit  and  beauty  should  be  desirous  of  mak- 
ing a  figure,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  admiration 
beug  the  very  province  they  contend  for.  That 
MIy  and  ugliness  should  thrust  themselves  forward 
to  public  notice,  might  be  matter  of  surprise,  did 
we  not  recollect  that  their  owners  most  probably 
think  themselves  witty  and  handsome.  In  these, 
indeed,  as  in  many  other  instances,  it  unfortunately 
lumens,  tliat  people  are  strangely  bent  upon  mak- 
mg  a  figure  in  those  very  departments,  where  they 
hare  least  chance  of  succeeding. 

^  But  there  is  aspecies  of  animal,  several  of  whom 
most  have  fallen  under  the  notice  of  every  body 
present,  which  it  is  difficult  to  class,  either  among 
the  witty  or  the  foolish,  the  clever  or  the  dull,  the 
wise  or  the  mad,  who,  of  all  others,  have  the  great- 
est propensity  to  figure-making.  Nature  seems  to 
have  made  them  up  in  haste,  and  to  have  put  the 
different  ingredients,  above  referred  to,  into  their 
composition  at  random.  They  are  more  common 
in  such  a  place  as  this,  than  in  a  more  extensive 
i^ere;  like  some  vermin  that  breed  in  ponds 
and  rivulets,  which  a  larger  stream  or  lake  would 
destroy.  Our  circle  is  just  large  enough  to  give 
theur  talents  room,  and  small  enough  to  be  afiected 
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by  their  exertion.  Here,  therefore,  there  is  never 
wanting  a  junto  of  them  of  both  sexes,  who  are 
liked  or  hated,  admired  or  despised,  who  make 
people  laugh  or  set  them  asleep,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  time  or  the  humour  of  their  au- 
dience, and  who  have  always  the  satisfaction  of 
talking  themselves,  and  of  being  talked  of  by  othenb 
With  us,  indeed,  a  very  moderate  degree  of  genioi 
is  sufficient  for  this  purpose ;  in  small  societiefy 
folks  are  set  agape  by  small  circumstances.  I  hwm 
known  a  lady  here  contrive  to  make  a  figure  ibr 
half  the  winter,  on  the  strength  of  a  plume  of  IJHh 
thers,  or  the  trimming  of  a  petticoat ;  and  a  gende^ 
man  make  shift  to  be  thought  a  fine  fellow,  only  bj 
outdoing  everybody  else  in  the  thickness  otluf 
queue,  or  the  height  of  his  foretop. 

*  But  people  will  not  only  make  themselves  fools; 
I  have  known  instances  of  their  becoming  knaves, 
or,  at  least,  boasting  of  their  being  so,  &om  thii 
desire  of  figure-making.  You  shall  hear  a  fellow, 
who  has  once  got  the  character  of  being  a  sharp 
man,  tell  things  of  himself,  for  which,  if  they  had 
been  true,  he  deserved  to  be  hanged,  merely 
because  his  line  of  figure-making  lies  in  trick  and 
chicane  ;  hence,  too,  proceed  all  those  histories  of 
their  own  profligacy  and  vice,  which  some  young 
men  of  spirit  are  perpetuallv  relating,  who  are  wil^ 
ing  to  record  themselves  villains,  rauier  than  not  be 
recorded  at  all. 

*  In  the  arts,  as  well  as  in  the  characters,  of  men, 
this  same  propensity  is  productive  of  strange  dis> 
orders.  Hence  proceed  the  bombast  of  poetry,  the 
tumour  of  prose,  the  garish  light  of  some  paint- 
ings, the  unnatural  chiaro  scuro  of  others ;  hance, 
in  music,  the  absurd  mixture  of  discordant  move- 
ments and  the  squeak  of  high-strained  cadences  ; 
in  short,  all  those  sins  against  nature  and  sim- 
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plicity,  which  artists  of  inferior  merit  are   glad 
to  practise,  in  order  to  extort  the  notice  of  the 
public,  and  to  make  a  figure  by  surprise  and  sin- 
gulari^/ 
The  accideBtal  interruption  of  a  new  visitor  now 

aped  the  current  of  my  friend's  discourse ;  he 
,  mdeed,  begun  to  tire  most  of  the  company, 
who  were  not  all  disposed  to  listen  quite  so  long  as 
lie  seemed  inclined  to  speak.  In  truth,  he  had  for- 
nt  that  the  very  reproof  he  meant  to  give  his  neigh- 
DOWB,  applied  pretty  strongly  to  himself,  and  that, 
thiKigfa  he  might  suppose  he  was  lecturing  from  the 
desire  of  reformation,  he  was,  in  reality,  haranguing 
IB  the  spirit  of  figure-making. 
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Patva  leves  capktnt  animot, — 

That  life  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  of  trifling 
occurrences  and  little  occupations,  there  needs  no 
uncommon  sagacit}'  or  attention  to  discover.  Not- 
withstanding the  importance  we  are  apt  to  ascribe 
to  the  employments  and  the  time,  even  of  the  great- 
est and  most  illustrious,  were  we  to  trace  such  per- 
BSDs  to  the  end  of  their  labours  and  the  close  of  their 
porsuits,  we  should  frequently  discover,  that  trifles 
were  the  solace  of  the  one,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
lyflier.  Public  business  and  political  arrangement 
ue  often  only  theconstraine4  employments  to  which 
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accident  or  education  has  devoted  their  hours,  wbflc 
their  willing  moments  are  destined,  perhapsi^o  lighl 
amusements  and  to  careless  mirth. 

It  is  not,  then,  surprising,  that  trifles  should  forn 
the  chief  gratification  of  ordinary  men,  oo  idioo 
the  public  has  no  claim,  and  individuals  have  littk 
dependence.  But,  of  those  trifles,  the  nature  wi 
commonly  mark  the  man,  as  much  as  circumstaiioe 
of  greater  importance.  A  mind  capable  of  hi|gi 
exertion  or  delicate  sentiment  will  stoop  with  a  cw* 
tain  consciousness  of  its  descent,  that  will  not  aHei 
it  to  wanton  into  absurdi^,  or  sink  into  groMMM 
There  is,  in  short,  a  difference,  which  seoBO  mk 
feeling  will  not  easily  forget,  between  the  little  W 
the  mean,  the  simple  and  the  rude,  the  playful  OM 
the  foolish. 

But  the  surest  mark  of  a  weak  mind  is  an  a&cti 
tion  of  importance  amidst  the  enjoyment  of  triflei 
a  bustle  of  serious  business  amidst  the  most  insig 
nificant  concerns.  The  bringing  forward  of  littS 
things  to  the  rank  of  great  ones,  is  the  true  bur 
lesque  in  character  as  well  as  in  style ;  yet  sad 
characters  are  not  uncommon,  even  among  mei 
who  have  acquired  some  estimation  in  the  worid 
In  this  particular,  the  world  is  easily  deceived 
dulness  may  often  ape  solemnity,  and  arrogate  im 
portance,  where  brighter  talents  would  have  drawl 
but  little  regard,  as  objects  are  magnified  by  mistl 
and  made  awful  by  darkness. 

Of  a  character  of  this  sort  I  received,  some  tinM 
ago,  the  following  sketch  from  a  young  lady,  wIm 
sometimes  honours  me  with  her  correspondenoi 
whose  vivacity  can  give  interest  to  trifles,  and  en 
tertainment  to  absurdity. 
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"  DRAR  SIR, 

**  Tou  made  me  promise,  on  leaving  town,  that  I 
would  write  to  you  whenever  the  country  afforded 
any  thing  worth  writing  about.  The  country  at 
present,  merely  as  country,  presents  no  landscape, 
oat  one  undistinguised  tract  of  snow ;  vegetation 
II  locked  up  in  frost,  and  we  are  locked  up  with- 
in doors,  but  something  might  be  traced  within 
doors,  had  I  a  good  pencil  for  the  purpose.— ^Mine 
host,  of  whom  you  have  heard  a  good  deal,  is  no 
bad  subject :  suppose  I  make  him  sit  for  his  picture. 

**  Believe  me,  he  is  not  quite  the  sensible  intelli- 
gent man  we  were  told  he  was.  So  much  the  bet- 
ter, I  like  oddities — even  now  and  then  in  town, 
itill  better  in  the  countrv ;  but  in  frost  and  snow, 
nd  all  the  dreary  connnement  of  winter, — oh ! 
jnour  battledore  and  shuttlecock  are  a  joke  to  them. 

**  Yoa  remember  a  long  while  ago,  so  long  that  I 
hnre  forgot  every  part  of  the  book  but  the  name, 
we  read  Nature  Displayed  together.  You  then  told 
me  of  a  certain  Mr.  Leuwenhoek,  I  think  you  called 
liim,  whose  microscope  shewed  the  circulation  of 
irog^s  blood,  the  scales  of  the  scales  of  fishes,  the 
brirtles  of  mites,  and  every  other  tiny  thing  in  the 
worid*  Now,  my  worthy  landlord,  Mr.  G.  R*,  has 
always  such  a  glass  as  Leuwenhoek's  in  his  noddle ; 
every  little  thing  is  so  great  to  him,  and  he  does 
little  things,  and  talks  of  little  thing;s,  with  an  air  of 
Mdi  iB^ortance ! — but  I  hate  definitions :  pictures 
are  ten  times  better ;  and  now  for  a  few  sketches  of 
OT  winter-quarters,  and  of  the  good  man  under 
wnose  government  I  live. 

**  I  discovered,  on  my  first  entry  into  his  house, 
duit  every  thing  was  in  exact  order,  and  every 
phce  inviolably  appropriated  to  its  respective  use. 
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youngest  sister,  a  grave,  considerate,  orderly, 
lady*  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  have  <m 
in  favour  with  those  grave  ladies — God  kc 
little  deserve  it.  Miss  Sophia  R.  therefore 
me  right  in  many  important  particulars,  or 
my  deviations  with  some  apology ;  or,  if  all 
do,  I  laugh,  as  is  my  way ;  Mr.  R.  calls  me  ] 
skull ;  says,  he  shall  bring  me  into  order  fa 
bye,  and  there's  an  end  on't. 

*'  By  that  attention  to  trifles,  for  which,  fi 
earliest  days,  he  was  remarkable,  Mr.  R, 
himself  commodious  to  some  persons  of  co 
able  influence,  and  procured  many  advant 
which  neither  from  birth  nor  fortune  he  wi 
wise  entitled.  He  travelled  in  company 
gentleman  of  very  high  rank  and  distinguuh 
lities,  by  whose  means  be  procured  an  inl 
tion  to  many  eminent  men  in  foreign  ecu 
and  when  he  returned  from  abroad,  was  o 
the  society  of  the  eminent  men  of  our  own 
bis  brain,  poor  man,  was  like  a  gauze  searcc 
mitted  nothing  of  any  magnitude :  amidsl 
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We  met  at  Naples,  and  afterwards  went  to  Parma 
together.  I  gave  him  the  genuine  receipt  for  the 
Parmesan  cheese,  which  I  went  purposely  to  pro- 
core,  while  he  was  examining  some  statues  and 
aocient  manuscripts.  We  were  ever  afterwards  on 
the  most  friendly  footing  imaginable.  I  was  with 
him  a  few  mornings  before  the  marriage  of  Lord  C« 
W ,  this  very  Miss  W *s  father.  I  remem- 
ber it  well ; — it  was  at  breakfast ; — I  often  break- 
fisted  with  him  before  he  went  to  the  house ; — 
he  always  eat  butter'd  muffins ;  but  when  I  was 
there,  he  used  to  order  dry  toast ;  I  always  eat  dry 
totBt. — The  bride  was  with  us ;  I  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  her  too ;  she  let  me  into  the  whole 
Kcret  of  the  courtship.  Her  father's  principal 
bducement  to  the  match, — it  was  a  long  affair, — 

the  B estate  was  to  be  settled  on  the  young 

fiilks  at  the  marriage;    no,  not  all — part  of  the 

B estate,  wim  the  manor  in  Lincolnshire* 

^But,  as  I  was  saying,  we  were  at  breakfast  at 

Lord  W 's.     His  son  and  the  bride  were  by  ; 

Lord  C.  had  velvet  breeches,  and  gold  clocks  in 
his  stockings !  the  question  was,  whether  this  was 
proper?  I  put  it  to  the  bride ;  I  made  her  blush, 
I  warrant  you ; — i^e  was  a  fine  woman,  a  prodigi- 
ous fine  woman ;  she  always  used  my  wash-ball :  I 
wrote  out  the  receipt  for  her  ;  it  was  given  me  at 

Vienna  by  Count  O ;  a  very  great  man  Count 

0 ,and  knew  more  of  the  affairs  of  the  empire 

than  ^y  man  in  Germany. — From  him  I  first  learn- 
ed with  certainty,  that  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine's 
two  fore  teeth  were  false  ones.  I  remember  he 
had  an  old  gray  monkey. — Sister  Mary,  you  have 

heard  me  tell  the  story  of  Count  O 's  monkey.' 

But  here  it  pleased  heaven  that  William  called  his 
master  out  of  the  room,  and  saved  us  from  the 
Count  and  his  old  gray  monkey. 

VOL.  XXIX.  X 
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^'  The  superficial  knowledge  of  great  men, 
accidental  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  t 
of  state  business,  has  given  him  a  consequential 
of  phraseology,  which  iie  applies,  with  all  the  gr. 
in  the  world,  to  the  most  trifling  occurrei 
When  he  orders  the  chaise  for  his  eldest  si 
himself,  and  me,  the  white  pad  for  Sophy,  ani 
old  roan  mare  for  her  attendant,  he  calls  it  *  i 
lating  the  order  of  the  procession.'  When  he  j 
out  the  wine  from  the  cellar,  and  the  groc 
from  the  store-room,  for  he  does  both  in  pe 
he  tells  us,  he  has  been  *  granting  the  supp 
the  acceptance,  or  offer  of  a  visit  he  lays  b 
*  a  committee  of  the  whole  house ;'  and  foi 
killing  of  the  fat  ox  this  Christmas,  he  callec 
gentlemen  three  successive  mornings  to  '  a  g 
council  of  war.' 

*'  It  were  well  if  all  this  were  only  matter  of  an 
ment ;  but  some  of  us  find  it  a  source  of  very 
ous  distress.  Your  managing  men  are  comn 
plagues ;  but  Mr.  R.  manages  so  much  to  a  1 
breadth,  that  he  is  a  downright  torment  to  the  < 
members  of  his  family.  It  was  but  yesterda 
had  the  honour  of  a  ceremonious  visit  from 
great  folks,  as  we  think  them,  who  came  lately 
your  town  to  eat  their  mince-pies  in  the  coa 
After  a  wonderful  ringing  of  bells,  calling  ol 
vants,  and  trampling  upon  the  stairs  all  mor 
Mr.  R.  came  down  to  the  drawing-room  at  a  cna 
before  three>  with  all  his  usual  fiddle  &ddli 
but,  as  I  thought,  in  very  good  humour.  H< 
on  his  great  company  wig,  and  his  round  set  i 
buckles.  The  servants  had  their  liveries  new  n 
balFd,  and  the  best  china  was  set  out,  wit! 
large  silver  salvers,  and  the  embossed  porter 
on  the  sideboard.  The  covers  were  stripped 
the  worked  chair-bottoms,  and  his  granomoi 
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little  diced  carpet  was  taken  off  the  roller,  and  laid 
like  a  patch  on  the  middle  of  the  floor,  the  naked 
part  or  which  was  all  shining  with  bees-wax.  The 
company  came  at  their  hour;  the  beef  was  roasted 
to  a  turn  ;  dinner  went  on  with  all  imaginable  good 
order  and  stupidity ;  supper  was  equally  regular 
and  sleepy ;  in  short,  every  thing  seemed  quite  as 
it  should  be :  yet,  next  morning,  I  perceived  foul 
weather  in  all  the  faces  of  the  family ;  Mr.  R. 
and  his  sister  scarce  spoke  to  one  another,  and  he 
talked,  all  the  time  of  breakfast,  of  female  careless- 
ness and  inattention.  Miss  Sophia  explained  it  to 
me  when  we  were  left  alone.  *  Oh !  do  you  know/ 
laid  she,  ^  a  sad  affair  happened  last  night ;  my 
brother  and  sister  had  such  a  tiff!  You  must  un- 
derstand, before  the  company  arrived  yesterday, 
he  had,  as  usual,  adjusted  the  ceremonial  of  their 
different  apartments;  but  he  discovered,  on  at- 
tending them  to  their  rooms  at  night,  that  my 
Sttter  had  put  the  gilt  china  bottle  and  bason  into 
the  callico  bed*chamber,  and  the  ordinary  blue  and 
white  into  the  pink  damask.' — It  is  lucky  this  man 
11  no  guardian  of  mine ;  were  he  to  watch  me  as  he 
does  his  sisters,  and  see  all  the  odds  and  ends  about 

me But  what  has  he  to  do  to  be  a  guardian  ? 

Tet  Nature,  perhaps,  meant  him  for  something,  if 
fortune  had  allowed  it ;  he  might  have  been  excel- 
lently employed  in  a  pin-shop,  in  sticking  the  rows 
ia  a  pin-paper. 

"  t  fancy  you  have  quite  enough  of  my  landlord. 
You  used  to  say  I  was  the  best  of  your  philosophers, 
your  Democritus  in  petticoats.  If  I  have  an  inch 
of  philosophy  about  me,  it  is  without  my  know- 
ledge, I  assure  you ;  you  are  welcome  to  it,  how- 
ever, such  as  it  is.  Other  folks  may  give  you  what 
1  have  heard  you  call  the  great  views  of  nature  and 

T  2 
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life ;  it  is  enough  for  me  if  I  can  enrich  your  col- 
lection with  a  paper  of  insects. 

"  Yours  most  truly, 

'<  C.  F." 


No.  94.    SATURDAY,  APRIL  1,  1780. 


Among  the  other  privileges  of  an  anonymous  pe* 
riodical  author  is  that  of  writing  letters  in  praise  rf 
himself,  which  he  is,  now  and  then,  obliged  to 
insert  on  account  of  their  merit,  however  onensive 
they  may  be  to  his  modesty.  This  sort  of  corre- 
spondence, which  I  suppose  is  a  very  pleasant 
one,  I  have  not  ventured  to  indulge  in.  The 
correspondents  whom  I  have  personated,  always 
talk  of  themselves  instead  of  the  Mirror  ;  aiNJ, 
on  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  papers  I  have 
received,  are  written  in  the  person  of  the  author, 
a  character  in  which  it  were  improper  to  praise 
him,  and  which,  when  assumed,  gives,  perhaps, 
no  great  inclination  to  do  it.  Of  this  last  sort  is 
the  first  of  two  communications,  to  which  I  de- 
vote the  paper  of  to-day ;  the  second,  containing 
one  of  the  very  few  compliments  which  the  Mie« 
ROR  has  exhibited  of  itself,  is  a  genuine  letter 
from  London,  written  by  a  gentleman  in  the  verjr 
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atioDy  the  feelings  of  which  he  so  naturally 
tribes. 

I  my  first  paper  I  took  occasion  to  mention  a  few 
iculars  of  my  situation  and  character,  and  my 
ct  in  this  publication.  My  design  has  been  to 
rd  an  agreeable  and  innocent  amusement ;  and 
ajring  before  my  readers  those  characters  I  was 
lainted  with,  and  which  presented  themselves 
»re  me,  I  had  some  hopes,  though  I  should  not 
aim  tbe  completely  vicious,  that  I  might  be  able 
oard  the  young  and  inexperienced,  to  alarm  the 
iDsiderate,  to  confirm  the  wavering,  and  to  point 
even  to  the  worthy,  some  of  those  errors  and 
erfections,  from  which,  perhaps,  the  finest  minds 
in  the  greatest  danger  of  suffering, 
[ow  fisur  I  have  been  able  to  afford  any  amuse- 
it,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say ;  but  I  am 
y  to  find,  that  many  of  tbe  characters  which  I 
» presented  to  the  public,  with  a  view  to  point 
men's  errors  and  defects,  have  been  considered 
(foper  objects  of  imitation,  and  that  some  of  my 
lers  have  so  far  mistaken  the  purpose  I  had  in 
tenting  such  characters,  as  to  be  flattered  by 
king  that  themselves  bear  some  resemblance  to 

/hen  I  made  my  readers  acquainted  with  my 
id  Mr*  Fleetwood,  I  never  meant  to  recommend 
i  excessive  delicacy  and  false  refinement  which 
n  prevents  him  from  being  happy ;  on  the  con- 
y,  my  intention  was  to  point  out  tbe  danger  of 
excessive  refinement,  and  to  guard  such  of  my 
lers  as  should  be  disposed  to  indulge  in  it,  against 
htal  consequences  ;  and  yet  I  know  a  gentle- 
I  who  is  so  desirous  of  being  thought  possessed 
lelicacy  and  refinement,  that,  the  other  day,  I 
him  very  much  pleased  when  one  of  his  friends 
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told  him  he  was  a  very  Fleetwood.  Luckily  for 
him,  I  know  him  to  be  possessed  of  Fleetwood's 
good  qualities,  without  his  imperfections.  I  can- 
not say  so  much  for  his  acquaintance  CD.;  he  ii 
a  peevish,  discontented  creature,  quick  in  his  tem- 
per, jealous  of  his  friends,  and  dissatisfied  with 
every  thing  about  him.  He  has  of  late  taken  it 
into  his  head  to  be  a  man  of  taste,  though  he  hii 
not  the  least  pretensions  to  the  character;  and 
while  he  indulges  his  own  peevishness  and  chagrsn, 
he  flatters  himself  with  the  thought  that  heist 
Fleetwood,  and  apologises  for  his  bad  temper,  bjr 
calling  it  the  effect  of  his  delicacy  and  refinement 
of  mind.  Though  I  confess  my  partiality  for 
Fleetwood's  good  qualities,  yet  had  I  not  knomi 
CD.,  I  could  hardly  have  thought  that  any  one 
would  have  been  vain  of  his  imperfectionSy  who 
was  not  possessed  of  any  of  his  merits. 

When  I  introduced  Mr.  Umphraville  to  my  read- 
ers,  I  never  meant  to  recommend  that  seclunon 
from  the  world,  and  that  abstraction  from  the  da- 
ties  of  life,  which,  with  all  the  dignity  of  mind  be 
is  possessed  of,  have  given  occasion  to  his  little 
oddities,  and  disqualified  him  for  every  active  par- 
pose  ;  and  yet  Tom  Meadows,  who  gave  up  the 
profession  of  the  law,  because  he  was  too  idle  to 
attend  to  it,  and  who  has  lately  sold  his  commiaskm 
in  the  army,  because  he  would  not  undergo  the 
fatigues  of  a  foreign  campaign,  has  thought  proper 
to  justify  his  conduct  by  appealing  to  Mr.  Um- 
phraville's  example ;  and  pretends  to  say,  that  iie» 
forsooth,  has  too  much  pride  of  mind,  to  occupy 
himself  in  applying  the  rules  of  law  to  the  uninte- 
resting disputes  of  individuals,  or  to  be  engaged 
in  assisting  in  a  review,  or  lining  the  streets  at  a 
procession. 

H.  B.'s  letter,  in  my  5l6t  Number,  describe! 
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the  dangerous  effects  of  giving  too  tnucli  culture, 
and  too  many  accomplishments,  and  of  softening 
too  much  the  mind  of  a  young  girl,  who  has  to 
Struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  life,  and  is  not  placed 
iB«uch  a  situation  as  makes  her  independent  of  the 
world.     It  represents,  in  a  very  feeling  manner,  the 
delicate  distress  which  these  circumstances  had  oc- 
casioned.    1  have  lately,  however,  received  a  letter 
from  a  correspondent,  who,  from  her  language  and 
expressions,  seems  to  be  a  great  reader  in  the  cir- 
culating library.      She  says  she  has  lately  spent 
much  of  her  time  in  studying  the  Belles  Lettres  ; 
Uiat,  of  all  things,  she  would  wish  to  be  learned  and 
iccoroptished ; — that  she  regrets  that  her  father  did 
lot  educate  her  better ; — that  of  all  the  persons  she 
erer  read  of,  she  would  wish  to  be  like  my  corres- 
pondent H.  B. ; — that  she  envies  her  affliction,  for 
that '  affliction  makes  part  of  her  dream  of  happi- 
ness/ 

The  letter  published  in  my  78th  number,  gives 
an  excellent  description  of  the  bad  effects  of  that 
too  great  easiness  of  temper  which  leads  a  man  into 
Ibllj  and  extravagance,  and  makes  him  be  ruined 
by  having  too  many  friends.  My  neighbour  Will 
Littlebit,  whose  heart  is  so  contracted  as  not  to  be 
susceptible  of  the  sentiment  of  friendship,  and  who, 
&r  frona  being  in  danger  of  being  preyed  upon  by 
his  friends,  never  admits  a  guest  within  his  house, 
says,  that  the  78th  is  the  only  good  paper  he  has 
seen  in  the  Mirror,  and  that  the  last  paragraph 
IB  particular  should  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  to 
ier¥e  as  a  lesson  of  imitation  for  all  the  young  men 
of  the  age* 

The  particulars  above-mentioned  have  taught  me 
how  difficult  is  the  attempt  to  instruct  or  reform. — 
There  is  no  virtue  which  is  not  nearly  connected 
with  some  vice;  there  is  no  imperfection  which 
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does  not  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  some  excel- 
lency.— And  mankind,  fond  of  indulging  their  fa- 
vourite passions  and  inclinations,  instead  of  distin- 
guishing, endeavour  to  confound  their  vices  with 
their  virtues ;  instead  of  separating  the  bad  from 
the  good  grain,  they  bind  all  up  together,  and  hug 
themselves  in  the  belief  of  holding  only  what  is 
valuable. 


«  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MIRROR. 
"  SIR, 

**  I AM^  though  at  this  distance,  one  of  your  con- 
stant readers,  and  mark  with  pleasure  not  only  the 
general  good  tendency  of  your  papers,  but  perceive 
also  that  you  draw  your  pictures  of  human  nature 
from  the  only  pure  fountain.  Nature,  herself. 

**  You  must  know  I  am  a  native  of  Edinburgh, 
where  I  passed  my  youth  and  received  my  educa- 
tion; but  have  been  long  settled  in  this  place* 
Some  years  ago,  I  was  impelled,  by  a  very  natural 
desire,  to  revisit  my  native  country,  and  1  now  sit 
down  to  communicate  to  you  the  sensations  I  felt 
upon  that  occasion. 

*^  On  my  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  I  will  own  that 
what  first  struck  me  was  the  total  change  of  faces. 
Very  few  were  left  whom  I  inew  when  a  boy,  and 
those  so  altered  in  their  appearance,  so  much  the 
shadows  only  of  what  they  once  were,  as  could  not 
fail  to  excite  many  serious  reflections.  Hardly  a 
single  house  did  I  find  inhabited  by  the  same  per- 
sons I  left  in  it ;  but  every  where  a  new  race,  new 
manners,  and  new  modes  of  living.  In  short,  I 
found  myself,  in  almost  every  sense  of  the  word,  an 
utter  stranger.  Even  the  improvements  that  had 
been  made  during  my  long  absence  displeased  me. 
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The  corn-fields  on  the  south  side  of  the  town  were 
quite  covered  with  substantial  houses  ;  Barefoot*s 
nurks,  where  I  have  had  many  a  retired  and  plea- 
Baat  walk,  converted  into  a  splendid  city ;  and  in 
the  Old  Town,  many  ruinous  buildings,  the  scenes 
of  some  of  my  youthful  amusements,  now  rebuilt 
with  equal  solidity  and  elegance. 

"  Nor  were  these  my  only  grievances.  The  re- 
moval of  the  Cross,  of  the  Netherbow-port,  and  of 
many  other  encumbrances;  in  short,  every  altera- 
don,  though  evidently  for  the  better,  that  had 
taken  place  since  my  departure,  more  or  less  dis- 
pleased me.  You  will  more  easily  account  than  I 
can,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  human  m!nd 
ifaoald  be  so  much  set  against  all  innovations  of 
vhat  nature  soever.  This  may,  perhaps,  insensibly 
arise  from  the  picture  they  exhibit  of  the  mutability 
of  every  object  before  us,  and  a  tacit  intimation 
that  we  ourselves  are  composed  of  the  same  change- 
able materials,  and  must  soon  quit  the  scene. 

'*  I  will  acknowledge,  however,  that  I  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find  many  places  that  did  not  hurt 
me  by  any  alteration  or  improvement.  Your  wynds 
and  closes  were  nearly  in  the  state  I  left  them ;  and 
where,  in  some  parts  of  the  streets,  you  have  got 
new  pavements,  the  good  people  who  live  at  the 
sides  of  them  take  care  that  there  shall  be  no  inno- 
vation in  point  of  cleanliness.  Your  Theatre  and 
Concert-Hall  are  new  buildings ;  but  your  Assem- 
bly-Roem,  where  people  of  the  highest  fashion  re- 
sort, is  just  as  paltry  as  ever.  But  as  they  dance 
there  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  1  shall  forbear 
any  further  remarks  on  it, — Charity  covereth  a 
multitude  of  sins. 

**  The  High-School*,  and  its  environs,  I  found 
oaaltered,  though  the  yards  appeared  to  me  to  be 

*  This  school,  I  understand,  has  been  since  rebuilt. 
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much  dirainisbed  in  their  extent.  The  College,  too^ 
remained  the  same  plain,  mean,  unadorned,  btdld* 
ing  it  was  half  a  century  ago  ;  and  seemed  to  otf^ 
after  having  seen  the  splendid  palaces  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  more  homely  than  ever.  Tho^d^ 
perhaps,  in  literature,  as  in  religion,  Sister  rfl| 
confines  herself  to  substance,  without  much  regam 
to  ornament ;  yet,  methinks,  it  is  rather  a  reprooA 
to  the  capital  of  our  country,  that,  amidst  all  iH 
improvements,  this  university,  so  much  celebratid 
over  Europe  for  the  ability  of  its  professors/  ia4 
the  success  with  which  every  branch  of  scienoe  if 
there  cultivated,  should  present  to. the  eye  off 
stranger,  a  set  of  buildings  so  inconvenient  as  «ft 
as  mean.  The  present  period  is,  perhaps,  not  veiT 
favourable  to  expensive  public  designs ;  but  I  woipi 
have  your  readers,  among  whom,  I  hope,  are  iQr 
eluded  all  the  men  of  fortune  and  taste  in  the  king- 
dom, think  of  the  College,  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
of  the  times  will  admit.  As  an  individual,  from 
that  regard  to  the  honour  of  the  land  of  my  na- 
tivity, which,  I  hope,  will  never  be  extinguislied,  I 
shall  willingly  and  liberally  contribute,  whenever 
this  necessary  work  is  determined  upon. 

^*  I  will  not  tire  you  with  my  various  observati<ni 
during  several  excursions  I  made  into  different  partt 
of  the  country ;  because  some  of  them  might,  to 
your  readers,  appear  too  trite,  and  others,  perbm 
too  trivial.  But  I  cannot  omit  telling  you,  tw 
the  spirit  of  industry,  so  conspicuous  in  the  vari- 
ous manufactures  set  on  foot  of  late  years,  and  in 
4he  improved  face  of  the  country,  gave  birth  to 
many  pleasing  sensations  which  are  not  easily  de- 
scribed. Yet  I  was  not  much  better  pleased  with 
some  of  the  fine  buildings  of  the  country  than  with 
those  of  the  tqwn.  In  many  places,  I  could  notbelp 
regretting  the  Gothic  grandeur  of  ancient  castlesi 
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placed  by  modern  showy  edifices.  Some  of  their 
rners,  I  fancy,  are  of  my  mind;  for  I  was  inform- 
l  that  their  fathers  used  to  reside  at  the  mansions 
their  former  state  nine  months  in  the  year ;  but 
wXf  the  present  possessors  of  those  elegant  houses, 
e  scarcely  seen  there  at  all.  Nor  could  I  refrain, 
t  I  passed  along,  from  dropping  a  tear  over  the 
tins  of  our  religious  houses ;  which,  however  they 
igfat  have  been  perverted,  from  the  original  pur- 
ises  of  their  erection,  I  could  not  help  considering 
t  splendid  monuments  of  the  piety  of  our  ancestors. 
ome  of  them  I  saw  that  had  still  more  tender  ties 
pdn.  my  mind.  I  remembered  having  played,  when 
hav,  under  arches,  which  time  had  since  mould- 
red  away, — with  companions,  the  echo  of  whose 
oiees  was  still  fresh  in  my  memory,  though  they, 
Iss,  as  well  as  those  arches,  were  now  crumbled 
itodust. 

•*  Were  I  to  go  on,  I  find  I  should  be  in  danger  of 
jroinng  too  serious.  Recalling  to  remembrance 
isfl  long  past,  and  the  juvenile  society  of  those 
roo  are  now  no  more,  is  an  awful  operation  of  the 
nunan  mind;  and  while  it  speaks  loudly  of  the 
rttthof  St.  PauFs  observation,  that '  the  fashion  of 
iliswoHd  passeth  away,'  imperceptibly  leads  to  a 
ran  of  thmking  that  might  be  here  out  of  place, 
ftough  it  is  neither  unpleasing  nor  unsuitable  to 
die  character  of  a  rational  being,  who  hath  been 
tanght  and  accustomed  to  consider  himself  as  an 
Bbfiortal  part  of  the  creation. 

**  I  am,"  &c. 

«Loiido%  March  IS,  1780." 
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"  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MIRROR. 
**  SIR, 

"  As  you  have,  by  several  of  your  publications,  givei 
proof  that  you  do  not  think  the  occurrences  of  • 
domestic  life  unworthy  your  attention,  I  shall,  witii* 
out  further  preface,  address  you  on  a  subject  fiilltl 
deserving  of  it  as  any  yet  offered  to  your  coBnd0^ 
ation.  It  is  now  above  four  years  since  I  became  tbs 
wife  of  a  gentleman,  my  equal  in  rank  and  fortune; 
and,  what  was  more  material,  of  a  disposition  aid 
turn  of  mind  every  way  suitable  to  mine.  His  estate 
lies  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  capital; 
but  as  it  is  situated  in  an  agreeable  neighbournosdj 
and  as  we  have  both  a  taste  for  reading,  and  Mr.  B* 
is  not  averse  to  rural  employments,  we  spent  our  timi 
as  happily  as  possible  till  about  half  a  year  aeo,  that 
my  ill  stars  directed  me  to  renew  my  acquaintance 
with  a  young  lady,  who  had  been  my  companion  at 
school,  and  who  now  came  on  a  visit  to  a  relation 
who  lived  at  no  great  distance  from  our  house. 

*^  Before  I  proceed  in  my  story,  I  must  begactti- 
did  consideration  of  it.  From  the  introduction  te 
the  disagreeable  part  of  it,  yeu  will  be  apt  to  imagine 
that  I  am  one  of  those  self-tormentors  justly  ridi- 
culed by  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Jealous  Wi& 
No  such  thing,  Mr.  Mirror  ;  my  husband's  atten* 
tion  to  other  women  never  gave  me  the  slighted 
uneasiness.  Convinced  of  his  attachment,  satii- 
fied  with  his  treatment  of  me^  I  never  expected 
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^tobe blind  to  the  charms  of  a  beautiful  woman » 
insensible  of  the  merit  of  an  agreeable  one ;  nor 
1 1  the  mistaken  policy  of  many  wives,  of  never 
bring  a  tolerable  female  to  enter  my  doors,  or  of 
urting  the  intimacy  of  some  tall  elderly  maiden, 
1 1  might  gain  by  the  comparison.  No,  Sir ;  I 
tended  wholly  upon  my  unremitting  attention  to 
ase  Mr.  B.  for  the  contmuance  of  his  attachment, 
r  can  I  in  the  least  reproach  myself  with  giving 
ise  for  the  abatement  I  too  plainly  perceive  in  it. 
t  to  return  to  my  story.  I  was  much  pleased  at 
ing  my  old  school-fellow :  we  had  been  parted 
117  years,  and  I  found  the  wild  lively  romp  im- 
tfta  into  an  eleeant  woman.  She  still,  however, 
lined  a  good  deal  of  the  heedless  manner  that 
rked  her  childish  days ;  and,  though  she  has  an 
dlent  understanding,  she  never  seemed  to  make 
of  it  in  the  regulation  of  her  conduct  or  be- 
iour.  She  expressed  herself  much  pleased  at 
ling  me  so  happily  settled :  Mr.  B.  appeared  to 
m  most  amiable  man,  and  my  children,  particu- 
j  my  little  Bess,  she  said  were  angels.  Her 
SDtion  to  them,  I  own,  endeared  me  to  her  very 
ch ;  though  indeed,  Mr.  Mirror,  no  one  can 
pi  loving  them,  for  they  are  charming  children, 
r  good-humoured,  playful,  ways  made  the  little 
itures  dote  on  her.  At  my  return  from  walk- 
t  I  have  frequently  found  her  on  her  knees  on 
floor,  buildmg  card-houses  for  their  entertain- 
it.  Mr.  B.  has  observed  to  me,  on  those  occa- 
Wf  how  amiable  it  was  in  a  youns  admired 
nan,  who  spent  her  life  in  the  usual  round  of 
f  and  dissipation,  to  preserve  such  natural  and 
It  feelines.  He  generally  concluded  his  obser- 
lons  with  saying,  that  he  believed  she  would 
ke  a  roost  excellent  wife.  I  fo^  a  long  time 
eedwith  him  in  opinion^  anpl  used  to  tell  her 
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before  his  face,  the  fine  things  Mr.  B.  said  of  her. 
She  received  them  in  a  rattling  good-huoioured  waT» 
insisting  that  her  conduct  in  the  married  state  woald 
depend  on  her  husband's  :  for  she  declared  that  die 
did  not  find  in  herself  that  exalted  turn  of  mind  to 
love  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  and  she  believed  ibe 
would  make  but  an  indifiPerent  wife  to  half  the  men 
in  the  world.  Such  conversation  generally  pro- 
duced an  argument  between  her  and  Mr.  B.,  whidii 
as  it  was  carried  on  with  spirit  and  temper,  had  do 
other  e£Pect  than  making  them  still  more  pleaied 
with  one  another.  If  she  found  the  argument 
growing  serious,  she  would  call  over  the  cnildreOf 
and,  putting  them  on  their  father's  knee,  derin 
them  to  kiss  him  into  good-humour,  which  never 
failed  having  the  effect ;  or,  if  she  said  a  flippant 
thing  to  him,  with  which  he  seemed  half  ofiendedf 
she  used  to  take  his  hand,  and  smile  so  sweetly  in 
his  face,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  continue  dtf" 
pleased  with  her ;  and  generally  a  kiss,  and  a  gantt 
at  billiards,  sealed  their  reconciliation.  I  own  to 
you,  I  began  not  to  relish  her -behaviour ;  yet  it 
seemed  so  unpremeditated,  and  so  perfectly  cor- 
responding with  her  general  character,  that  I  did 
not  know  how  to  make  her  sensible  of  the  impro- 
priety of  it.  I  even  doubted  my  own  judgement  of 
the  matter.  I  had,  for  some  time,  lived  so  much 
out  of  the  gay  world,  that  I  did  not  know  but  Ma^ 
ria's  very  great  freedom  of  manner  might  be  the  » 
fashionable  behaviour  of  the  people  she  had  been  1 
accustomed  to  see ;  if  so,  how  was  she  to  blame? 
or  why  should  I  be  uneasy,  knowing  her  to  be  t  | 
woman  of  honour,  surely  incapable  of  so  base  id  ^ 
action  as  endeavouring  to  alienate  my  husband'i 
affections  from  me  ?  By  such  reasomng  I  strove 
to  quell  the  first  emotions,  iealous,  if  you  will  have 
them  so,  that  rose  in  my  breJBst.    But,  alaSi  Mr* 
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y  to  what  purpose  ?    I  have  every  hour 
ise  of  uneasiness.     About  a  week  ago  I 
denly  into  the  parlour,  and  found  Maria 
1  Mr.  B/s  knee,  her  head  leaning  on  his 
:  he  looked  a  little  out  of  countenance ; 
iras  not  in  the  least  distressed  at  my  appear- 
it  asked  me,  with  her  usual  good  humour, 
de  me  look  so  grave  ;  then,  slapping  Mr.  B. 
Q  the  cheek,  said,     '  It  is  your  fault,  you 
ing  you !  when  I  knew  her  formerly,  she 
be  all  life  and  spirits/     He  answered, 
thought,  that  it  was  his  wish  ever  to  see 
irits,  and  that  he  was  sorry  he  was  not  so 
I  to  hit  on  a  method  to  make  me  so.    1 
vf  head  aside,  to  hide  ihe  starting  tear. 
IS  if  guessing  at  my  emotion,  put  her  arm 
ij  neck,  and,  drawing  round  my  averted 
idi  in  a  loud  whisper, — *  My  dear  Mrs.  B., 
1  you  indulge  such  weakness?'     Mr.  B. 
I  up  his  hat,  and  left  the  room ;  I  heard  the 
hildish,'  as  he  shut  the  door.    I  remember 
when  he  could  not  bear  the  least  cloud  on 
B,  without  tenderly  inquiring  the  cause ;  but 
seems  oflen  to  forget  that  I  am  present, 
aria  engrosses  his  whole  attention.  I  have 
*  8ome  days  deprived  of  his  company,  and 
snt  the  time  in  reflecting  seriously  on  m^' 
1.     The  more  I  consider  it,  the  more  it 
to  me  of  a  particular  and  distressing  nature. 
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companion,  than  the  avowed  wanton,  who  excite» 
a  short-lived  passion,  soon  extinguislied  by  remorse, 
and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  fully  com- 
pensated for  by  the  returning  tenderness  of  the  re- 
penting husband » 

**  I  ara,  &c. 


**  TO    THE  AUTHOR    OF    THE   ftflRROR. 
^*  MR.  MIRROR, 

'<  I  MARRIED,  for  love,  a  most  charming  woaoav, 
who  has  made  me  the  happy  father  of  two  very  fine 
children  r  I  have  a  thousand  a-year  estate,  and 
enjoy  a  most  perfect  state  of  healtb ;  yet  a  very 
slight  and  contemptible  cause  was  near  destrojing 
a:ll  those  fiiir  prospects  of  happiness,  by  interrupting 
the  harmony  of  an  union  founded  on  mutual  living, 
and  cemented  by  mutual  esteem.     In  your  obser- 
vations on  the  female  world,  you  have  suffered  to* 
escape  your  notice  a  dangerous  and  most  destruc- 
tive race,  whose  hearts,  hardened  by  vanity,  are 
equally  impenetrable  to  the  shafts  of  love,  and  in- 
sensible of  the  charms  of  friendship ;  yet  the  busi- 
ness of  their  Hves  is  to  excite  passions  they  never 
mean  to  gratify,  and  sentiments  they  are  incapable 
of  returning.     My  dear  Mrs.  B.,  unfortunately  for 
us  both,  some  months  ago  renewed  an  intimacVy 
formed  in  her  childish  days,  with  one  of  those  fe- 
males.   To  Maria  I  was  introduced  as  the  husband 
of  her  friend ;  as  such  I  was  received  by  her,  with- 
out reserve,  and  soon  treated  with  the  most  flatter- 
ing distinction.    Maria  possesses  all  those  powers  of 
allurement  which  men  for  ever  condemn,  and  can 
never  withstand :  she  can  assume  every  shape  that 
is  fitted  to  captivate  the  senses,  or  delight  the  ima- 
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,  and  can  vary  her  appearance  at  pleasure, 
unmate  is  her  art,  that  one  could  not,  for 
It,  suspect  her  of  any  design  in  her  be* 
and  even  at  this  moment,  that  an  accident 
open  her  whole  character  to  me,  I  should 
er  for  my  resolution  were  she  to  enter  the 
ad  smilingly  take  my  hand,  as  was  her 
custom,  with  such  a  mixture  of  sweet- 
tenderness  in  her  looks  ! — I  almost  fear 
be  weak  enough  to  forget  that  my  opi- 
ler  is  founded  on  the  clearest  proofs  of 
nbling  arts,  and  stand  before  her  seljf-con- 
aa  the  defamer  of  innocence  and  iinde- 
implicity. 

cily  I  am  out  of  her  reach :  I  lefl  my  own 
nediately  upon  the  discovery  I  made  of  the 
elite's  real  disposition.  I  mean  to  send 
ar  Mrs.  B.,  and,  with  her,  pay  a  visit  to  the 
nd  there  use  all  my  efforts  to  make  iher 
or  any  uneasiness  my  foolish  infatuation 
given  her;  but  first  I  wished  to  make  this 
cnowledgement  of  it ;  and,  as  Maria  de- 
mercy,  I  shall  show  her  none,  except 
^  her  family  name. 

76 months,  Mr.  Mirror,  the  Proteus-like 

d  found  out  a  thousand  different  ways  to 

■•    Was  I  in  spirits,  she  was  all  life  and 

our ;  when  in  a  graver  mood,  I  found  her 

and  seriousness.    If  what  I   had  been 

ccited  in  me  a  tender  and  not  unpleasing 

■y,  the  sympathetic  tear  stood  ready  in 

A  few  days  since,  upon  mv  reading  to 

tory  of  La  Roche,  to  beautifully  told  in 

trs,  she  wept,  leanini?  upon  my  shoulder ; 

Q  to  you,  Mr.  Miriior,  as  her  tears  fell 

finest  bosom  Nature  ever  formed,  while 

hand  lightly  press  ed  upon  my  arm,  I 

u3 
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thought  I  had  never  beheld  so  interesting  an  object 
Mrs.  B.  came  suddenly  into  the  room  :  her  grave 
cold  manner  was  at  the  moment  disagreeably  con- 
trasted to  Maria*s  animated  feelings.    For  the  first 
time  since  our  marriage,  I  thought  I  saw  a  change 
in  Mrs.  B/s  temper,  and  that  she  was  not  the  veiy 
amiable  woman  I  took  her  for.     She  took  amisi 
something  I  said,  and  I  left  the  room  in  disgust.    I 
strolled  down  a  shady  walk  that  goes  round  part  of 
my  improvements :  at  the  end  of  it  I  found  Marit 
seated  on  the  grass,  with  one  of  my  little  ffirls  on 
her  lap.     She  rose  at  my  approach,  and,  desiring 
the  child  to  walk  before  us,  took  me  under  thi 
arm,  and,  in  the  gentlest  terms,  expostulated  with 
me  on  the  abruptness  of  my  manner.   She  had,  she 
said,  afler  a  vain  attempt  to  soothe  her,  left  Mn* 
B.  in  tears.   She  acknowledged  I  had  not  given  ber 
very  serious  cause  of  uneasiness,  but  that  a  man  of 
my  sense  should  make  allowance  for  the  trifling 
blemishes  of  a  very  good  woman  ;  adding,  with  a 
smile, — *  My  dear  Mr.  B.,  we  are  none  of  us  angels/ 
— ^I  was  puppy  enough  to  be  ready  to  excTainii 
— *  Upon  my  soul,  you  are  one.'  I  contented  myself 
with  saying, — *  Whoever  you  marry,  Maria,  will 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  your  temper.'    She 
blushed,  drew  out  her  handkerchief  to  cover  her 
face  with  it,  as  if  to  conceal   her  emotions,  but 
gave  me  such  a  look  from  below  it ! — A  servant 
appeared  to  tell  us  that  dinner  waited,  and  we  went 
into  the  house  together. 

"  In  the  aflernooD  one  of  my  little  girls  came 
into  the  parlour,  where  I  was  sitting  alone: — *  See 
what  I  found  in  the  walk,  Papa  ?*  said  she,  holding 
out  a  paper.  I  took  it  from  the  child,  and,  seeing 
it  was  Maria's  hand,  ivas  about  to  go  up  stairs  to  re- 
store it  to  its  owner,  when  my  own  name,  written 
in  large  characters,  st  ruck  my  eye.    My  good  man* 
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ncrs  were  overpowered  by  the  immediate  impulse 
of  my  curiosity ;  I  opened  the  paper,  and  read  what 
follows ;  it  was  part  of  an  unfinished  letter  to  a 
friend  in  town. 

'  You  ask  what  havoc  I  have  made  among  the 

beaux  at ?    Alas  !  my  dear  Bell,  you  know 

but  little  of  my  situation  when  you  talk  of  beaux ; 
not  a  creature  one  would  allow  to  pick  up  one's  fan 
within  ten  miles  of  us.  Having  nothing  upon  my 
handsy  I  have  struck  up  a  sort  of  sentimentul 
Platonic  flirtation  with  a  Mr.  B.,  who  lives  within 
a  small  distance  of  our  house.  I  knew  his  wife  at 
school,  and  she  was  one  of  the  first  who  visited 
me  upon  my  arrival  here.  Her  violent  praises  of 
her  beloved  gave  me  a  sort  of  desire  to  see  him ; 
and,  I  own,  I  found  him  tolerable  enough  in  his 
appearance,  and  by  no  means  deficient  in  under- 
standing, but  vain  of  his  slight  pretensions  to  talents 
and  very  fond  of  being  thought  profound.  At  the 
first  glance  I  saw  into  him,  and  could  now  twist 
him  round  my  finger.  It  is  very  diverting  to  ob- 
serve by  what  foolish  principles  your  men,  who 
think  themselves  very  wise,  are  governed.  Flat- 
ter this  man's  vanity,  and  you  might  lead  him 
round  the  world.  Now  1  know  you  will  treat  me, 
in  return  for  my  frankness,  with  a  lecture  upon 
coquetry,  married  men,  impropriety,  and  so-forth. 
Take  my  advice,  my  dear  Bell,  and  save  your- 
self the  trouble :  it  would  be  all  to  no '  purpose. 
A  coquette  I  am,  and  a  coquette  I  will  remain  to 
the  last  day  of  the  existence  of  my  powers  of 
pleasing.' 

*'  The  paper  was  there  at  an  end.  It  raised  in 
me  the  strongest  indignation  and  contempt  for  the 
writer.  And  I  felt  so  ashamed  of  my  folly,  that 
1  determined  not  to  see  my  dear  Mrs.  B.  until  I 
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had  made  some  atonement,  by  sending  you  an  ac- 
count of  my  errors  and  repentance. 

<*  I  am^  &c. 

"  J.  B." 


a 
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^<  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OV  THE  3fIRROR. 
"  SIR, 

^*  I  AM  neither  ugly,  nor  old,  nor  poor,  nor  neg- 
lected ;  I  have  a  clear  conscience ;  nor  ha?0  I 
suffered  any  calamity  by  the  inconstancy  of  loVen, 
or  the  death  of  relations.  I  am  not  unhappy.  The 
world  would  laugh  at  me  if  I  should  say  I  were  un- 
happy.  But  I  am  not  happy.  I  will  tell  you  my 
case  :  I  confide  in  your  feelings ;  for  you  seem  t« 
understand,  what  few  people  understand,  thataper* 
son  may  be  in  easy  circumstances,  have  a  clear  con* 
science,  and  enjoy  sufficient  reputation,  and  yet  be 
— no,  I  will  not  say  miserable, — but  not  happy. 

'*  I  am  the  only  daughter  of  an  eminent  merd^ant 
My  father  made  his  own  fortune  ;  and  a  very  good 
fortune  he  has  made  of  it.  He  married  my  mother 
before  his  situation  was  so  comfortable  as  it  is  at 
present.  They  are  neither  of  them  niggardly* 
Having  wherewithal  to  live,  not  only  with  ease, 
but  with  some  degree  of  splendor,  they  choose,  af 
they  say,  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  Ac* 
cordingly,  we  live  in  an  elegant  house,  have  a  hand* 
some  carriage,  keep  a  good  number  of  servants^  and 
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At  deal  of  company.  You  will  easily  con- 
wever,  that  the  show  attending  my  father's 
ystem  of  living,  and  the  manners  suited  to 
iot  condition,  do  not  just  agree  with  his 
labits.  But  this  does  not  signify  much. 
;ood-natured  worthy  man ;  and  they  must 
captious  indeed,  who  will  not  suffer  his 

conceal  his  defects. 

I  regard  to  myself,  my  parents  having  no 
ighter,  and  intending  to  give  me  a  genteel 
srere  determined  I  should  have  a  good 
I.  *  For^'  said  my  father,  '  a  young  woman 
?,  and  of  an  agreeable  appearance,  must 
ompany.  You  and  I,  Bridget,  addressing 
)  my  mother,  *  set  out  in  life  in  a  different 
[>ut  Mary  must  have  education.' 
ley  sent  me  to  a  famous  boarding-school ; 
1  far  as  my  improvement  was  concerned, 
ed  no  expense.  Sir,  I  speak  to  you  with- 
\re ;  and  1  hope  you  will  not  think  me  too 
tell  you,  that  my  education  was  no  diffi- 
:er.  I  understand  music,  and  had  little 
in  acquiring  the  French  and  Italian  lan- 
Indeed  the  worthy  person  who  had  the 
my  education,  was  well  calculated  to  pro- 
improvement.  She  was  a  woman  of  family, 
ucation,  exquisite  taste,  great  goodness  of 
1  had  shown  spirit  enough,  on  the  decline 
her's  fortune,  rather  than  live  a  dependant 
Nations,  to  procure  an  independent,  and 
lias  rendered  it  a  respectable,  livelihood 
If.    In  a  word.  Sir,  I  am  what  they  call 

accomplished;   and   you    will   think   it 
and  I  think  it  strange  myself,  that  this 

the  source  of  my  uneasiness. 
now  some  time  since  I  returned  to  my  fa- 
kse.     \Vhen  I  came  home,  I  was  received 
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with  rapture.    My  father  and  mother  adored  me* 
They  would  refuse  me  nothing.     They  strove  to 
prevent  my  wishes. — Good  people!  may  Heavoi 
grant  them  peace  of  mind,  and  Jong  life  to  enjoy 
the  fortune  they  so  justly  deserve ! — But  why,  Sir, 
did  they  make  me,  as  they  term  it,  so  very  accom- 
plished ?  They  have  made  a  different  creature  from 
themselves.    I  am  apt  to  fancy  myself  of  a  higher    ; 
order.     Forgive  my  presumption ;  and  I  am  sore    , 
you  will  forgive  me,  when  I  tell  you,  I  really  wA  i 
myself  lower.    Indeed,  Sir,  and  it  grieves  me  to 
the  soul,  I  am  sometimes  impatient  of  my  parenti; 
but  I  will  not  dwell  upon  this. 

**  I  told  you,  we  see  a  great  deal  of  company;  vA 
all  the  people  we  see  are  disposed  to  admire  mOi 
<  Mighty  well,'  you  will  say:  *  Give  a  young  woam  . 
admiration,  and  what  more  can  she  wish  for?*—  j 
Sir,  I  wish  they  loved  me  more,  and  admired  me  j 
less.  I  am  made  to  sing,  and  to  play  on  the  harptf* 
chord;  and,  to  oblige  my  father,  am  sometime! 
constrained  to  repeat  verses ;  and  ail  this  to  people 
who  understand  no  music,  and  know  no  other  po^ 
than  the  Psalms  of  David  in  metre.  Indeed,  tiu 
I  became  better  acquainted  with  them,  I  foood 
that,  even  in  our  conversation,  there  was  a  mutuil 
misapprehension ;  and  that  they  were  sometimee  tf 
unintelligible  to  me  as  I  was  to  them.  I  was  not 
at  all  surprised  to  hear  them  call  some  of  our  ac* 
quaintance  good  men  ;  but,  when  I  heard  them  call 
our  neighbour  John  Staytape,  a  great  man,  I  couU 
not  help  asking  what  discovery  he  had  made  in  arti 
or  science,  or  what  eminent  service  he  had  renderel 
his  country?  I  was  told  in  return,  that  within  tbeie 
few  years  he  had  realised  a  plum.  This  phrase  vie 
also  new  to  me ;  and  I  wished  to  have  known  some- 
thing about  the  nature  of  such  realisation.  Cboof- 
ing,  however,  to  ask  but  one  question  at  a  time,  I 
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lid  nothing ;  and  soon  learned,  that,  whatever 
irvices  Mr.  Staytape  might  do  his  country,  he 
sd  hitherto  made  no  great  discovery  in  arts  or 
riences. 

**  I  confess,  indeed,  that  one  time  I  fancied  they 
light  have  some  little  notion  of  books ;  and  when 
heard  them  speak  about  underwriters,  I  thought 

might  perhaps  be  some  ludicrous  term  for  the 
inor  poets. 

**  So  when  they  spoke  about  policies,  I  fancied 
ley  were  using  the  Scotch  word  for  improvements 

I  gardening ;  and  ventured  to  say  something  in  f a- 
)ur  of  clumps; — *  Clumps)*  said  a  gentleman,  who 
a  frequent  visitor  at  our  house,  *  she  is  to  be  laden 
ith  Norway  fir.'  I  found  they  were  speaking 
Mot  the  good  ship  Rebecca. 

'*  A  grave-looking  man  who  sat  near  me  one  day 
.  dinner,  said  a  good  deal  about  the  fall,  and  of 
rents  that  should  have  happened  before  and  after 
le  fall.  As  he  also  spoke  about  Providence,  and 
ilem  and  Ebenezer;  and  as  great  deference  was 
lown  to  every  thing  that  he  said,  and  being,  as 
told  you,  a  grave-looking  man  in  a  black  coat,  I 

II  not  sure  but  he  might  be  some  learned  theo* 
gian ;  and  imagined  he  was  speaking  about  Oriental 
itiquities,  and  the  fall  of  Adam.  But  I  was  soon 
^deceived.  The  gentleman  had  lived  for  some 
me  in  Virginia;  by  Providence  he  meant  the  town 
^  that  name  in  Rhode  Island ;  and  by  the  fall  he 
leant,  not  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  for  concern- 
ig  them  he  had  not  the  least  idea,  but,  as  I  sup- 
oie,  the  fall  of  the  leaf;  for  the  word  is  used,  it 
ienis,  in  the  American  dialect,  for  autumn. 

"  In  this  situation.  Sir,  what  shall  I  do  ?  By  my 
lasted  education,  I  have  only  unlearned  the  lan- 
3itge,  and  lost  the  manners,  of  that  society  in 
'bich  I  £^m  to  live. — If  you  can  put  me  on  any  me- 
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thod  of  bringing  my  friends  up  to  me,  or  of  letting 
myself  down  to  them,  you  will  much  oblige 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"  MARY  MUSLIN*'. 

"  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MIRROR. 
"  SIR, 

"  As  you  are  very  successful  in  delineating  th 
manners  of  modern  times,  it  might  add,  perbapi 
to  the  effect  of  your  pictures,  if  you  sometimes  gar 
a  view  of  former  manners.  The  contrast  would  b 
agreeable;  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  wool 
give  a  certain  relief  to  your  other  delineations, 
offer  you  a  small  sketch  of  an  incident,  supposed  t 
have  happened  in  the  times  of  our  forefathers, 
flatter  myself  you  have  no  objection  to  it  on  accooi 
of  its  being  in  verse.  It  is  merely  an  outline ;  y& 
I  hope,  it  is  so  marked,  as  that  concomitant  circuac 
stances,  though  not  expressed,  may  readily  be  coi 
ceived. 

"  MONTAKUS/' 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF   EVAL. 

I. 

Loud  from  Jura*s  rocky  shore, 

Heard  ye  the  tumultuous  roar  ?— 

Sudden  from  the  bridal  feast, 

By  impetuous  ire  possess'd,  > 

Fury  flashing  in  their  ej'es, 

Kinsmen  against  kinsmen  rise ; 

And,  issuing  to  the  fatal  field, 

Bend  the  bow,  the  falchion  wield.— 

From  her  ejny,  with  dismay, 

The  tow' ring  eagle  soars  away. 

The  wild-deer,  from  their  close  retreat. 

Start  with  terror  and  amaze, 

Down  on  the  furious  conflict  gaze. 
Then  to  deep  forests  bend  their  nimble  feet. 
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II. 

Ah !  that  reckless  speech  should  fire 

Kinsmen  with  inhuman  ire  !— 

Goaded  by  vindictive  rage, 

Lo !  the  martial  clans  engage. 

Now  the  feather*d  arrows  sing ; 

Now  the  bossy  targets  ring.  ^ 

With  rav*ning  swords  the  sudden  foe^ 

Now  in  fierce  encounter  close. 

Lo !  the  blade  horrific  gleams ; 

And  now  the  purple  torrent  streams : 

The  torrent  streams  from  £val*s  side, 
Tiling  with  his  flowing  gore 
The  white  foam  on  the  sea-beat  shore. — 

Ah !  who  will  succour  his  afflicted  bride? 

III. 

Lo !  she  flies  with  headlong  speed  ; 
'  Bloody,  bloody  was  the  deed  !' 
Wild,  with  piteous  wail,  she  cries. 
Tresses  torn  and  streaming  eyes — 
*  lift,  O  gently  lift  his  head ; 
Lay  him  on  the  bridal  bed  I  — 
My  kinsmen ! — cruel  kinsmen,  ye  I 
These  your  kindliest  deeds  to  me !  — 
Yes,  the  clay-cold  bed  prepare, 
The  willing  bride  and  bridegroom  there 
Will  tarry ;  will  for  ever  dwell.  — 

Now,  inhuman  men,  depart ! 

Go,  triumph  in  my  broken  heart  !* — 
She  said,  she  sigh*d,  a  breathless  corse  she  felL 
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"  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MIRROR. 
"  SIR, 

'^  I  AM  one  of  a  family  of  young  ladies  who  read 
your  paper,  with  which  we  nave  been  hitherto  to- 
lerably well  pleased,  though  we  could  wish  it  were 
not  quite  so  grave,  and  had  a  little 'more  love  in 
it.     But  we  have  found  out,  of  late,  that  it  is  none 
of  your  own,  but  mostly  borrowed  from  other  peo- 
ple.   A  cousin  of  ours,  who  is  himself  a  fine  scho- 
lar, and  has  a  great  acquaintance  among  the  critics, 
showed  us  many  different  instances  of  this.     Your 
first  paper,  he  told  us,  was  copied  from  the  first 
paper  of  the  Spectator ;  and,  upon  looking  into 
both,  we  found  them  exactly  the  same,  all  about 
the  author  and  the  work  from  beginning  to  end. 
Your  Umphraville,  he  said,  was  just  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  which  we  perfectly  agreed  in,  except 
that  my  sister  Betsey  observed,  Umphraville  want- 
ed the  Widow,  which  all  of  us  think  the  very  best 
part  of  Sir  Roger.  Your  Bobby  Button,  he  assured 
us,  was  borrowed  from  No.  13-  of  the  True  Patriot, 
published  by  Mr.  Fielding,  who  wrote  Tom  Jones; 
and  there,  indeed,  we  found  there  was  a  story  of  a 
young  gentleman,  who  liked  French   wine  better 
than  his  country,  just  like  Sir  Bobby.     No.  72* 
which  we  thought  a  very  sweet  paper,  he  informed 
us,  was  taken  from  the  Night  Thoughts ;  and,  in- 
deed, though  we  don't  understand  Latin,  we  saw 
plainly  that  the  mottoes  were  the  same  to  a  T.  All 
this,  however,  we  might  have  overlooked,  had  not 
a  gentleman,  who  called  here  this  morning,  who 
used  formerly  to  be  a  great  advocate  for  the  MiB- 
ROR,  confessed  to  us,  that  our  cousin's  intelligence 
was  literally  true ;  and,  more  than  all  that,  he  told 
us,  that  your  very  last  number  was  to  be  fouodf 
every  word  of  it,  in  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
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*^  We  send  you,  therefore,  notice.  Sir,  that  unless 
you  can  contrive  to  give  us  something  new  for  the 
future,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  countermand  our  sub- 
scription for  the  Mirror.  We  can  have  a  reading 
of  a  fresh  Novel  every  morning  for  the  money,  with 
a  spick  and  span  new  story  in  it,  such  as  none  of  us 
ever  read  or  neard  of  in  all  our  lives  before. 

**  Yours,  &c. 

*'  EVELINA.'' 
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"  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MIRROR. 
"  SIR, 

*'  Your  correspondent  K.  B.  has  well  described  the 
calamitous  condition  of  a  private  tutor  without  mo- 
ney or  friends.  Perhaps  it  will  afford  him  some  con- 
soktion,  to  hear  of  one  who  needlessly  entangled 
himself  in  difficulties  of  a  like  nature. 

"  My  father  bred  me  to  the  study  of  letters,  and, 
at  his  death,  left  me  in  possession  of  a  fortune,  not 
sufficient  to  check  my  industry  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  but  more  than  sufficient  to  secure  me 
from  servile  dependence. 

"Through  the  interest  of  his  friends,  I  obtained  an 
honourable  and  lucrative  office;  but  there  were  cer- 
tain arrangements  to  be  made,  which  delayed  my 
admission  to  it  for  a  twelvemonth.  While  I  was 
considering  in  what  way  I  might  best  fill  up  this  in- 
terval of  lifei  an  acquaintance  of  mine  requested,  as  a 
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particular  favour,  that  I  would  bestow  the  year 
which  I  could  call  mine,  in  reading  with  the  only 
son  of  the  rich  Mr.  Flint.  The  conditions  offer^ 
were  uncommonly  advantageous,  and  such  as  ib- 
deed  flattered  the  vanity  of  a  young  man. 

"  For  understanding  ray  story,  it  is  fit  that  yea 
should  be  informed  of  the  characters  of  that  family, 
into  which  I  was  received  with  so  many  marks  of 
favour  and  distinction. 

*'  Rowland  Flint,  Esq.  was  born  of  poor  but  honest 
parents :  they  made  a  hard  shifl  to  have  him  in- 
structed in  reading,  and  even  in  writing  and  arith« 
metic ;  and  then  they  left  him  to  find  his  way  through 
the  world  as  he  best  could.    The  young  man,  like  a 
philosopher,  carried  about  with  him  all  that  wis 
truly  his  own,  his  quill  and  his  ink-holder  ;  he  at- 
tached himself  to  one  of  the  subordinate  depart- 
ments of  the  law,  in  which  his  drudgery  was  sreat 
and  his  profits  scanty.     After  having  toiled  for 
many  years  in  this  humble,  contented,  and  happy> 
vocation,  he  was  suddenly  raised  to  opulence  by  the 
death  of  an  uncle. 

"  This  uncle  went  abroad  at  a  very  early  period 
of  life,  with  the  fixed  resolution  of  acquiring  a  com- 
petency, and  then  of  enjoying  it  at  home.  But 
that  competency,  which  filled  up  the  measure  of 
the  ambition  of  a  bare  Scotch  lad,  proved  far  short 
of  the  desires  of  an  eminent  foreign  merchant.  He 
imperceptibly  became,  '  in  easy  circumstances,  well 
in  the  world,  of  great  credit,  a  man  to  be  relied  on» 
and  to  be  advised  with,  and  even  one  superior  to  ail 
shocks,  calls,  and  runs.' 

''  While  engaged  in  making  his  fortune,  he  thought 
it  needless  to  inquire  after  his  poor  relations,  whom 
he  could  not  assist ;  and,  after  he  made  his  fortuoet 
he  thought  it  equally  needless,  as  he  was  to  see  them 
MO  soon  in  Scotland.  Yet  a  multitude  of  unforeseen 
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obstacles  retarded  his  return  :  some  new  mortgage 
was  to  be  settled^  some  company  concerns  to  be 
wound  up,  or  some  bottomry  account  to  be  adjust- 
ed ;  and  thus  year  glided  along  after  year,  till  at 
length  death  surprised  him  at  the  age  of  threescore 
and  ten. 

**  Busied  in  making  money,  he  had  never  bestow- 
ed a  thought  on  providing  an  heir  to  it :  that  he  left 
to  the  impartial  determination  of  the  laws  of  his 
country ;  and,  dying  intestate,  he  was  succeeded 
bv  his  nephew  Rowland  Flint. 

"  This  gentleman,  on  his  becoming  rich,  discover- 
ed himself  to  be  eminently  skilled  in  the  science  of 
law,  the  study,  as  he  boasted,  of  his  earlier  years ; 
and  this  knowledge  engaged  him  in  three  or  four 
law-suits,  which  the  court  uniformly  determined 
against  him  with  costs. 

*'  But  of  every  other  science  he  honestly  avowed  h  is 
want  of  knowledge;  and  he  did  not- even  pretend  to 
understand  painting  or  politics ;  but  he  had  a  mighty 
Teneration  for  literature  and  its  professors,  and  he 
was  resolved  to  make  his  son  a  great  scholar,  although 
it  should  stand  him  in  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
*'  My  pupil  is  in  his  fifteenth  year.  They  had  taken 
him  from  school  before  it  was  discovered  that  his 
proficiency  in  literature  did  not  qualify  him  for  col- 
lege ;  and  it  became  my  task  to  bring  him  forward, 
that  is,  to  teach  him  what  he  ought  to  have  known 
already* 

'*  The  youth  is  of  a  docile  disposition,  and  of  mo- 
derate talents;  his  memory  good,  and  his  application 
such  as  is  generally  to  be  round  among  those  who, 
having  no  particular  incentives  to  study,  perform 
their  tasks  merely  as  tasks. 

"  I  have  little  to  say  concerning  his  mother :  her 
niind  was  wholly  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
her  husband's  riches,  and  in  the  care  of  her  son's 
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health  and  her  own.  Baron  Bielfield,  an  eminent 
German  author,  observes,  that,  in  our  island,  there 
is  a  disease  called  le-catch'coldf  of  which  the  natives 
are  exceedingly  apprehensive.  Mrs.  Flint  lived  mi* 
der  the  perpetual  terror  of  that  disease. 

"  Being  thus  rendered  incapable  of  the  active 
duties  of  house-keeping,  she  committed  them  to 
her  brother,  Captain  Wmterbottom,  who,  as  he  was 
wont  to  say,  *  could  bear  a  hand  at  any  thios/ 
But  his  chief  excellence  lay  in  the  conduct  of  me 
stew-pan  and  the  nation.  He  had  lone  commaiid^ 
ed  a  vessel  in  the  Baltic  trade ;  and  it  having  been 
once  employed  as  a  transport  in  the  service  of  go- 
vernment, he  affected  to  wear  a  cockade;  and  widi* 
ed  to  have  it  understood  that  he  belonged  to  the 
navy.  The  captain  had  dealt  occasionally  in 
borough-politics,  belonged  to  several  respectable' 
clubs  m  London,  and  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Robinhood  society. 

''  The  last  of  the  family  that  I  shall  mention  is 
Miss  Juliana  Winterbottom,  a  maiden  sister  of  Mrs. 
Flint.  Her  original  name  was  Judith  ;  but,  wh&i 
she  arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion,  she  changed 
it  to  Juliana,  as  being  more  genteel. 

**  Many  years  ago.  Lady was  advised  to  pass 

a  winter  at  Nice  for  recovery  of  her  health,  worn 
out  by  the  vigils  and  dissipation  of  a  London  win- 
ter ;  and  she  easily  prevailed  on  Miss  Juliana  to  go 
as  her  companion.  The  heat  of  the  climate,  ami 
the  cold  blasts  from  the  Alps,  soon  completed  what 
the  corrupted  air  of  good  company,  and  the  damps 

from  the  Thames,  had  begun,  and  Lady lived 

not  to  re-fee  her  British  physicians. 

'*  Miss  Juliana,  on  her  return  home,  passed  by  the 
castle  of  Fernay,  and  got  a  peep  of  M.  de  Voltaire 
in  his  furred  cap  and  night-gown.  At  Paris,  she 
chanced  to  be  in  company  with  Count  Buffon  for 
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balf  an  hour ;  and  she  actually  purchased  a  volume 
of  music  written  by  the  great  Rousseau  himself. 
Having  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  foreign 
Uteraiif  she  commenced  a  sort  of  literati  in  her  own 
person.  She  frequently  advances  those  opinions  in 
nistoryy  morals,  and  physics,  which,  as  she  imagines, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  French  philo- 
sophers. But  whether  through  the  habits  oi  edu- 
cation, or  through  conscious  ignorance,  it  must  be 
coofe^ed  that  she  dogmatises  with  diffidence,  and 
is  a  very  stammerer  in  infidelity. 

*'  Having  seen  Paris,  and  havmg  picked  up  a  good 
many  French  words  in  the  course  of  her  travels,  she 
thinks  that  she  is  authorised,  and,  in  some  sort, 
obliged  to  speak  French.  Nothing  can  be  more 
grotesque  than  her  travelled  language.  When  she 
left  Scotland, '  her  speech,'  to  use  a  phrase  of  Lord 
Bacon,  *  was  in  the  full  dialect  of  her  nation.'  At 
Nice  she  conversed  with  English  and  Irish ;  and  by 
imitating  the  language  of  each,  she  has,  in  her  pro- 
nunciation, completed  the  union  of  the  three  king- 
doms. But  still  her  own  country-language  predo- 
minates ;  for,  during  her  residence  abroad,  she  had 
an  opportunity  of  preserving,  and  even  of  improving 
it,by  daily  conferences  with  U)ehouse-maid,whowas 
bom  and  educated  in  the  county  of  Banff. 

"  In  pronouncing  French,  she  blends  the  tone  of 
all  those  dialects  ;  and  her  phraseology  is  as  singu- 
lar as  her  pronunciation ;  for  she  faithfully  trans- 
lates every  word  from  her  own  mother- tongue. 
An  example  of  this  presents  itself,  which  I  shall 
never  forget.  One  day,  addressing  her  discourse 
to  me,  she  said — '  Je  doute  pas  que  vous  avez  peruse 
fa  oworaiges  di  Mongseer  le  Counte  de  Boiiffbn  ; 
<j^e  un  charmang  creature  I  il  met  pkilosophes  et 
^mas  par  les  oreillesJ  That  is — *  I  doubt  not  that 
you  have  read  the  works  of  Count  Bouffon ;  what 
*  charming  creature !    he  sets  philosophers   and 
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<livines  by  the  ears.'  I  answered  her,  that  I  had 
never  read  the  works  of  that  renowned  author, 
but  that  I  had  read  the  Principia  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  <  Why,  indeed/  replied  she,  *  Sir  Isaac 
may  have  been  a  man  of  better  principles,  but  as- 
sheurement  the  theories  of  the  Count  are  wittier/ 

<<  It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  Miss  Winter- 
bottom  did  not  make  the  grand  tour.  Had  she 
visited  Italy,  she  would  have  proved  as  great  an 
adept  in  statuary  and  in  painting,  as  she  is  at  pre- 
sent in  philosophy.  But  Miss  Winterbottom  can- 
not, in  conscience,  talk  of  her  having  visited  Italy, 
while  her  travels  were  limited  to  the  borders  of 
Piedmont. 

^*  I  never  heard  her  mention  Italy  but  once,  and 
then  she  got  no  great  encouragement  to  proceed  in 
her  remarks.  At  dinner  she  said — '  I  remember 
that,  in  Italy,  they  have  something  very  like  our 
veal,  which  they  call  tnteUoJ — *  Well,  sister  Juddy,' 
cried  Captain  Winterbottom,  *  and  why  should  they 
not  ?  for  if  viteUo  means  veal  in  their  linp^o,  what 
else  would  you  have  the  poor  devils  call  it  ?' 

"  It  was  resolved  to  postpone  my  lessons  for  a 
while,  '  that,'  as  Mr.  Fhnt  expressed  it,  '  I  might 
come  to  know  the  ways  of  the  house  first.' 

''  Miss  Juliana  constantly  teased  me  with  ques- 
tions about  my  plan  for  her  nephew's  education.  To 
puzze  her  a  little  I  said,  that  some  weeks  hence  I 
proposed  to  teach  him  to  make  nonsense  verses — 
'  Misericorde/  cried  she, '  nonsense  verses  !  Is  that 
part  of  the  ettiquaitte  ?* 

"  '  Let  the  boy  alone,'  added  Captain  Winterbot- 
tom ;  when  he  is  old  enough  to  be  in  love,  he  will 
make  nonsense  verses,  I  warn't  you,  without  any 
help  of  yours  ;  ay,  although  it  should  be  on  Mam- 
ma's dairy-maid.'  Mr.  Flint  laughed  loud,  and  Mrs. 
Flint  said  gently,  *  Oh  fy,  brother  !' 

**  PerceivingUiat,  on  this  encouragement,  the  Cap- 
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tain  was  about  to  be  more  witty,  I  recalled  the  con- 
TersatioD  tonoDsense  verses,  endeavoured  to  explain 
tbeir  nature,  and  observed,  that  their  main  use  was 
to  instruct  one  in  the  quantity  of  syllables. 

*' '  Quantity  of  syllables,'  exclaimed  the  Captain, 
*  there  is  a  modern  education  for  you !  Boys  have 
their  heads  lumbered  with  great  quantities  of  Latin 
q^ables  and  words,  when  they  should  be  taught 
to  understand  things,  to  speak  their  own  language 
rough  and  round,  and  so  cut  a  figure  in  parliament. 
I  remember  Will  Fitzdriver;  but  he  is  gone  I 
Honest  Will  knew  no  tongue  except  a  little  of  his 
own,  and  yet  he  would  talk  to  you  for  an  hour, 
and  you  would  have  thought  that  he  had  scarcely 
entered  on  the  subject  at  all.  He  never  valued 
any  of  your  outlandish  lingos,  not  he  !' 

"  I  said,  that  if  my  pupil  were  of  an  age  to  go  into 
parliament,  I  should  be  apt  to  advise  him  to  follow 
the  precepts  of  Pythagoras,  and  be  silent  for  seven 
3fears.  *  He  must  have  been  a  sure  card,  that  Mr. 
Pythagoras,'  observed  the  Captain,  ^  and  I  do 
Boppose  that  he  lived  up  to  his  own  precepts  ;  for 
I  never  heard  of  any  speaker  of  that  name  ;  no,  not 
even  in  committees.  People^  to  be  sure,  may  hold 
their  tongues,  and  have  aslice  of  the  great  pudding ; 
bat  this  is  not  a  time  for  your  dumb  senators.  No, 
we  must  have  bold  well-spoken  men,  to  tell  poor 
Britannia  that  she  is  beggared,  and  bleeding,  and 
expiring,  aye,  and  dead  too,  for  aught  that  some 
folks  care.*  He  rounded  this  pathetic  period  with 
one  of  his  best  oaths. 

" '  Were  all  men  to  make  speeches,*  said  I,  *  what 
time  would  there  be  left  for  doing  business !  * — 
*  Business,'  cried  the  Captain,  '  is  not  oratory  bu- 
nness?  and  why  cannot  they  set  to  it  watch  and 
watch,  as  we  do  at  sea  ? ' 
"  Mrs.  Flint  expressed  her  hope,  that  I  would  not 
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load  her  poor  boy's  memory,  by  making  him  gel 
a  deal  by  heart. 

^*  '  When  I  first  got  the  multiplication-table  by 
heart,'  said  Mr.  Flint,  who  generally  falls  in  the 
rear  of  conversation,  ^  it  was  a  plagny  troublesome 
job ;  but  now  that  I  am  master  of  it,  I  don't  per- 
ceive that  it  loads  my  memory  at  all.' 

^*  *  Learned  men  have  remarked,'  said  Miss  Ju- 
liana, *  that  it  is  not  the  getting  by  heart  that  is 
censurable,  but  the  getting  by  rote,  as  one  does 
one's  catechism.' 

"  *  There  she  goes,  the  travelled  lady,'  cried  the 
Captain ;  *  she  must  always  have  a  fling  at  ber 
catechism.' 

"  *  Mr.  Winterbottom,*  replied  Miss  Juliana 
with  exceeding  dignity,  '  you  wrong  me  much ;  I 
am  sure,  that  I  should  be  the  last  woman  alive  to 
say  any  thing,  especially  in  mixed  companies,  to 
the  disparagement  of  the  religion  of  the  state,  which 
1  have  always  considered  as  the  great  It/eng  {lien} 
of  society.' 

"  *  You  have  always  considered  religion  as  finest 
lying !  and  who  taught  you  that,  sister  Juddy  ? 
your  godfathers  and  your  godmothers  I  No, 
sure.* 

'*  Here  I  was  laid  under  the  necessity  of  inter- 
posing, and  of  assuring  Captain  Winterbottom,  that 
he  mistook  his  sister,  and  that  she  had  inadvertently 
used  a  French  word  to  express  her  own  idea,  '  that 
religion  was  the  great  tie  of  society.*  Perhaps  £ 
prevaricated  a  little  in  my  office  of  interpreter. 

"  *  Well,  well,'  said  the  Captain,  *  if  her  tongue 
was  tied,  society  would  be  no  loser.* 

"  To  divert  the  storm  which  seemed  gathering,  I 
spoke  of  my  purpose  to  explain  the  tenth  satire  of 
Juvenal,  a  poem,  for  method,  composition,  and 
iinimated  language,  universally  admired. 
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'  What  does  that  Juvenal  write  about  ? '  said  Miss 
Juliana : '  I  am  not  acquainted  with  his  works :  was 
he  a  member  of  the  French  academy  ? ' — *  Perhaps/ 
replied  I  smiling,  '  he  would  be  no  favourite  with 
you,  Miss  Juliana ;  he  has  been  very  severe  upon 
the  Roman  ladies  :' 

" '  Ay,  they  were  Papists,'  said  Captain  Winter- 
bottom,  and  they  are  all  wh .' — '  Give  me  leave 

to  tell  you/  cried  Miss  Juliana,  in  a  higher  key, 
*  when  I  was  abroad,  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
known  to  several  ladies  of  the  Roman  persuasion, 
and  they  were  persons  of  the  strictest  virtue/ 

"  I  suppose  you  asked  them  whether  they  were 

wh ,  and  they  said  they  were  not.     Poor  sister 

Jaddy  !  It  is  true,  I  never  was  in  the  galleys  at 
Nice,  as  you  have  been ;  but  I  have  touched  at 
Marseilles,  and  have  laid  close  off  the  mole  of 
Genoa,  and  that  is  further  than  ever  you  travelled  ; 
and  I  say  they  are  all  wh / 

"  How  this  wonderful  controversy  would  have 
ended,  I  know  not ;  but  happily  we  were  called  to 
coffee,  which  separated  the  combatants. 

**  I  was  now  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
ways  of  a  house,  in  which  ignorance,  self-conceit, 
andilliberality  of  sentiment  and  manners,  had  fixed 
then:  residence.  It  was  agreed,  that  on  the  Mon- 
day following  I  should  begin  my  lessons.  Appear- 
ances, I  must  acknowledge,  were  not  very  favour- 
able. My  pupil  had  been  generally  present  at  the 
conversations  of  which  I  have  given  you  a  specimen ; 
and,  indeed,  they  were  not  such  as  could  either 
enlarge  his  mind,  or  improve  his  understanding.  I 
flattered  myself,  however,  that  he  would  be  left  to 
prosecute  his  studies  under  my  direction,  and  that 
every  new  acquisition- in  knowledge  would  increase 
Wilove  for  letters. 

"  In  what  way  our  studies  were  conducted,  will 
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best  appear  from  a  faithful  journal  of  the  progren 
which  we  made  during  the  nrst  week.  But  of  this 
hereafter.     Meanwhile 

"  I  am,  Sir,"  &c. 

^<  HYPODIDASCALUS*** 


No.  98.  SATURDAY,  APRIL  15, 1780. 


**  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MIRROR. 
**  SIR, 

^*  I  NOW  send  you  a  faithful  narrative  of  the  progreM 
of  our  studies  in  Mr.  Flint's  family,  from  Monday 
morning  to  Saturday  at  bed -time,  carefully  distin- 
guishing the  proficiency  made  in  each  day. 

MONDAY. 

**  Mrs.  Flint  had  previously  informed  me,  that 
her  son's  constitution  did  not  agree  with  much 
study  before  breakfast,  and  that,  whenever  he  read 
on  an  empty  stomach,  he  was  apt  to  be  disturbed 
with  uneasy  yawnings ;  we  therefore  resolved  that 
he  should  have  a  short  lesson  only  at  eight  in  the 
morning. 

'*  After  waiting  in  the  parlour  till  within  a  quarter 
of  nine,  I  learned  from  Mrs.  Flint,  that  her  son  had 
been  observed  to  turn  himself  twice  or  thrice  during 
the  night,  and  that  he  seemed  to  be  threatened  with 
a  sort  of  stuffing  and  wheezing  ;  and  that  by  way  of 
prevention,  she  judged  it  best  to  give  him  a  httle 
4iieniia,  and  confine  him  to  his  chamber  for  a  feif 
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bours ;  but  that  in  the  evening,  we  might  prosecute 
our  studies  without  further  interruption. 

**  Accordingly,  at  six,  ray  pupil  and  I  prepared 
to  read  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal.  After  having 
explained  to  him  the  general  scope  and  method  of 
the  satirist,  I  began, 

OmnUms  in  terris  quae  surU  a  Gadibus  tuque 
Auroram  et  Gangem, — 

At  that  moment  I  heard  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door, 
aod  then  entered  Miss  Juliana  and  her  sister,  with 
M[r.  Eint  and  the  Captain  a  little  behind,  and  walk- 
ing on  tiptoe.  '  You  must  pardon  our  Jkmelle 
^ositCf'  said  Miss  Juliana ;  '  we  come  to  see 
Jemmy  take  his  first  lesson  from  you.  ^hat  have 
roagot  here?  I  fancy,  from  my  knowledge  of 
French,  that  I  could  pjck  out  the  meaning  of  some 
«rt  of  it.  Oh !  I  understand  ;  there  is  auroram, 
Iocs  not  that  mean,  break  of  day  ? 

Que  Vaurore 
N&us  trouve  encore, 

I  learned  it  in  a  French  chansong  a  boar.* — *  What 
» that  boar  song  ? '  demanded  Captain  Winterbot- 
001 ;  ^  is  it  a  hunting  one  ?' — *  Oh  fy,  no,*  said  Miss 
fofiana,  *  it  is  a  drinking  song.' — *  And  who  taught 
^<Mi  drinking  songs,  sister  Juddy ;  did  you  learn 
hem  from  your  outlandish  ladjes  of  honour  ?  '  A 
itmendous  assault  on  the  knocker  announced  the 

ipproach  of  a  person  of  quality. *  The  Countess 

>f  • .'  On  this  joyful  news  the  ladies  hurried 

»the  drawing-room. 

"Mrs.  Flint  presently  returned.  *  I  must  make  an 
H^^ogy,'  said  she,  *  for  thus  interrupting  the 
course  of  my  son's  studies  ;  but  the  Countess  has 
^ade  a  flying  visit  to  tell  me,  that  there  is  a  meet- 

VOL.  XXIX.  T 
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ing  of  young  people  at  her  house  this  evening,  and 
that  there  will  be  a  dance  and  a  little  supper,  and 
she  insists  to  have  Jemmy  of  the  party ;  bat  I 
would  not  engage  for  any  thing,  without  askint 
your  leave,  as  you  have  the  whole  charge  of  hn  j 
education.  There  will  be  many  rich  folks,  aad 
many  fine  folks ;  and  there  will  be  Miss  Punaiie, 
the  great  heiress;  she  has  a  vast  improveable  estate, 
hard  by  the  borough  of  Ayno,  and  who  can  tell——' 
— The  good  woman  was  busy  in  weaving  the  web 
of  futurities,  when  I  reminded  her  that  her  son  had 
taken  medicine  that  morning,  and  that  possibly  he 
might  catch  cold.  At  another  time  the  mention  of 
'  catch  cold'  would  have  awakened  all  her  feelingi; 
but,  at  present,  Mrs.  Flint  was  elevated  above  tbe 
region  of  alarms.  '  Never  fear,'  said  she,  *  we  are 
going  to  a  close  warm  house,  without  a  breath  of 
air  in  it.  Come  away,  Jemmy,  and  put  on  a  pair 
of  white  silk  stockings  as  fast  as  you  can ;  tbe 
Countess  waits  us.' 


TUESDAY. 

'<  My  pupil  had  been  kept  out  of  bed  so  much 
beyond  his  usual  hour,  that  he  did  not  make  hif 
appearance  till  after  breakfast.  '  Cheer  up,  my  boj/ 
cried  Mrs.  Flint ;  *  you  look  as  if  you  had  been 
dreaming  all  night  of  your  partner.  Miss  Punaise: 
come,  let  us  take  an  airing,  and  refresh  oursdvei 
afler  the  fatigues  oF  the  ball.  These  late  sittiofii 
don't  answer  with  my  old  bones.     You  see,  Mr- 

,  that  I  have  been  as  good  as  my  word,  and 

that  Jemmy,  poor  man,  has  caught  no  cold.  Yoa 
shall  go  along  with  us  on  our  alnng ;  there  is  room 
for  you  in  Mr.  Flint's  carriage  and  six,  and  yoa 
may  talk  over  your  lessons  by  the  way ;  for  yoa 
will  find  the  carriage  quite  easy.'    Nothing  inoeeO' 
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uld  be  more  admirably  calculated  to  elude  every 
It :  and  there  wanted  only  solitude  and  indepcn- 
nee  to  make  it  resemble  a  down  bed.  *  We  must. 
It  of  all,  shut  out  the  common  enemy,  the  east 
nd/  said  Mrs.  Flint,  pulling  up  the  glasses.  The 
mther  was  warm,  and  Mrs.  Flint  grew  eloquent 
the  fund  of  knowledge  she  had  acquired  the 
^t  before.  She  gave  me  the  catalogue  and  cha- 
pter of  the  company :  she  dwelt  most  on  her  son's 
iks  and  dancing.  *  A  gentleman  at  the  Countess's, 
10  said  he  was  lately  come  from  Paris,  told  me, 
nuny  was  vastly  like  the  Count  de  Provence,  the 
igoi  France's  brother,  particularly  in  the  minuet : 
ty  remember.  Jemmy,  that  to  be  a  great  scholar 
a  much  finer  thing  than  to  be  a  great  dancer. 

un  sure,  Mr. ,  that  my  boy  will  profit  by 

or  instructions :  he  has  a  charming  memory,  and 
will  take  in  his  learning  as  fast  as  you  can  give  it 
n ;  and  I  am  sure  th|it  is  saying  a  great  deal ;  for, 
Hn  all  that  I  can  discover,  Mr.  Flint  could  not 
re  bestowed  his  money  better.' — She  was  going 
;  but,  alas !  flattery  vibrated  faintly  on  my  ear : 
>  had  got  above  pine-apple  heat,  and  I  became 
k  and  oppressed.  I  asked  leave  to  get  out,  and 
Ik  home,  as  I  felt  myself  not  well.  *  Oh,  to  be 
re/  said  she :  *  I  have  known  people  sick  in  car- 
ges  for  want  of  practice;  don't  be  alarmed,  Mr. 
— :  but  here,  Jemmy,  do  you  wrap  this  hand- 
rchief  about  your  neck,  before  the  coach-door  is 
ened.' 

[  walked  home  in  great  spirits,  animated  by  every 
le  around  me,  and  I  forgot  for  a  while  that  I  was 
tmy  own  master. 

'*  In  the  evening,  my  pupil  came  to  me  dressed 
t  and  powdered : — '  Mamma,'  said  he,  sheepishly^ 
as  made  me  engage  to  drink  tea  with  Miss  Pu- 
lse, my  last  night's  partner.    I  don't  much  like 

y2 
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her  neither ;  for  she  is  pitted  with  the  small-pox, 
has  a  yellow  skin,  and  a  bleared  eye ;  and,  besides, 
she  dances  out  of  tune.— There  was  a  Miss  with 
black  hair '  Not  inclining  to  become  his  con- 
fidant, I  said,  '  Master  Flint,  all  engagements  that 
can  be  kept  with  honour  must  be  kept ;  and,  there- 
fore, you  must  go.' — *  Nay,'  said  he,  *  there  is  not 
any  roust  in  the  matter ;  for,  I  believe,  the  Min 
with  the  black  hair  lives  with  their  Miss  Punaiae. 
However,  I  can  do  a  double  task  to-morrow ;  and 
my  aunt  is  wont  to  say,  that  a  young  man  ought 
not  to  be  always  at  his  books/  He  seemed  to 
have  treasured  up  Uiis  precious  apophthegm  in  his 
memory. 

WEDNESDAY. 

**  My  pupil  was  punctual  to  his  hour.  But  we  had 
hardly  seated  ourselves,  when  Captain  Winterbottom 
ai-rived.  *  No  lessons  to-day,*  roared  he ;  '  this  is 
my  lady's  wedding-day,  and  therefore  we  keep  holi- 
day, and  come  for  to  be  merry.  Why,  you  young 
dog,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  day,  you  would 
either  have  not  been  at  all,  or  have  been  a  bastard.' 
It  was,  indeed,  a  day  of  festivity  an'd  riot. 

THURSDAY. 

"  All  the  servants  having  dutifully  got  drunk  over- 
night, my  pupil  was  not  called,  and  so  he  overslept 
himself.  He  came  down  to  the  parlour  about  eleven, 
and  we  resumed  the  fatal  first  line  of  the  tenth 
satire  of  Juvenal.  *  The  French  master  is  here,' 
said  a  servant.  I  begged  that  he  might  return  in 
about  an  hour;  but  I  soon  learned  that  that  was  im- 
possible without  deranging  the  system  of  education 
in  all  parts  of  the  city.  '  It  is  no  great  matter  for 
an  hour/  said  Miss  Juliana ;  '  you  have  always  m/ 
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ihew  at  your  command ;  but  poor  Signor  Ber- 
aesco  is  much  hurried,  and  his  time  is  not  his 
1.' — *  Signor  Bergamesco/  cried  I ;  *  is  your 
mch  master  an  Italian  ?'— ^^  Yes,'  said  she,  '  of 
loble  family  in  the  dominions  of  the  Dog  of 
nice,  but  a  younger  brother,  with  a  small  patri- 
ny,  which  he  unfortunately  consumed  en  travail- 
t  par  F Europe.    It  was  a  fancy  of  my  own  ;  I 
mght  that,  after  the  Signor  had  taught  my  ne- 
iw  French,  he  might  teach  him  Italian  also  ;  for 
1  know  that  it  is  a  great  loss  to  change  precep- 
8,  and  that  young  men  who  have  not  seen  much 
the  world  are  shy  with  strangers.' 
*  The  task  imposed  on  my  pupil  by  S.  Bergames- 
occupied  all  his  leisure  till  dinner-time ;  but  I 
»ught  that  1  should  have  the  absolute  command 
the  evening.     I  was  beginning  to  read  Omnibus 
terrisy  when  a  servant  said,  '  Here  is  the  French 
ster,' — *  What !'  cried  I,  *  can  S.  Bergamesco, 
0  is  so  much  hurried,  afford  to  give  two  lessons 
one  day  to  the  same  scholar  ?' — <  It  is  another 
ench  master  whom  they  had  got  for  me,'  said  my 
pil.    I  applied  to  Miss  Juliana  for  the  explana- 
n  of  this  phenomenon.    <  It  was  none  of  my  ad- 
ing,*  said  she,  *  but  my  brother  knew  Mr.  O'Cal- 
ihan,  when  linguist  to  Commodore  Firebrace,  and 
wished  to  throw  a  good  job  in  the  poor  fellow's 
ly ;   these  were  his  very  words  ;   and  so  Mr. 
Callachan  came  to  be  employed:  but,  indeed, 
ter  recollection,  I  thought  it  would  answer  well 
•ough,  as  both  masters  taught  by  the  same  gram- 
ar,  and  both  of  them  read  Telemac* 
"  The  linguist  of  Commodore  Firebrace  had  just 
ken  his  leave,  when  a  smart  young  fellow  burst 
to  the  room,  with  an  air  of  much  hurry  and  im- 
>rtance.     '  What!'  cried  I,  *  more  French  mas- 
rg?' — «  Don't  be  alarmed,'  said  Mrs.  Flint,  who 
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accompanied  him;  '  it  is  only  the Jrise 
comes  to  put  up  my  boy*s  hair  in  papen 
don't  ask  me  why,  for  it  is  a  great  secret, 
shall  know  it  all  to-morrow.' 

FRIDAY. 

'  You  must  know/  said  Mrs.  Flint,  at  bi 

*  that  I  am  assured  that  Jemmy  is  very  '. 
Count  de  Provence,  the  king  of  France's  o 
ther.  Now  Jemmy  is  sitting  for  his  pic 
Martin;  and  I  thought  it  would  be  rigfai 
the  JriseuTf  whom  you  saw  last  night,  ne 
arrived  from  Paris,  to  dress  his  hair  like  tht 
de  Provence,  that  Mr.  Martin  might  make 
semblance  more  complete.  Jemmy  has  bee 

his   hands  since   seven  o'clock. Oh,  1 

comes!' — *  Is  it  not  charmangf*  exclaimi 
Juliana.  *  I  wish  Miss  Punaise  saw  you, 
the  happy  mother.  My  pupil,  lost  in  the  la 
of  cross  curls,  seemed  to  look  about  for 

*  What  a  powdered  sheep's  head  have  we  go 

cried  Captain  Winterbottom. We  all  wen 

Martin's  to  assist  him  in  drawing  Jemmy's  ; 
On  our  return,  Mrs.  Flint  discovered  that 
had  got  an  inflammation  in  his  right  eye  by 
stedfastly  on  the  painter.  She  ordered  a  ] 
of  bread  and  milk,  and  put  him  to  bed ;  » 
was  no  more  talk  of  Omnibus  in  terris  f 
evening. 

SATURDAY. 

**  My  pupil  came  down  to  breakfast  in  a  cc 
suit  of  black,  with  weepers,  and  a  long  moi 
cravat.  The  Count  de  Provence's  curls  were 
molished,  and  there  remained  not  a  vestige  of] 
on  his  hair.     *  Bless  me,'  cried  I, '  what  is  tt 
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*  Oh,  nothing,'  said  Mrs.  Flint !  *  a  relation 
18  to  be  interred  at  twelve,  and  Jemmy  has 
irial  letter.     We  ought  to  acknowledge  our 
on  such  melancholy  occasions.     I  mean  to 
mmy  with  the  coach  and  six.     It  will  teach 
IT  to  behave  himself  in  public  places, 
dinner  my  pupil  expressed  a  vehement  de- 
IP  to  the  play.     '  There  is  to  be  Harlequin 
;der,  and  the  blowing  up  of  the  St.  Domingo 
war/  said  he  ;  it  will  be  vastly  comical  and 
* — '  Why,  Jemmy,'  said  Mrs.  Flint,  *  since 
aturday,  I  suppose  your  tutor  will  have  no 
Q ;  but  be  sure  to  put  on  your  great-coat, 
ake  a  chair  in  coming  home.' — *  1  thought,' 
that  wc  might  have  made  some  progress 
books  this  evening. — '  Books  on  Saturday 
n !  ^   cried  the  whole   company ;   *  it  was 
sard  of.' — I  yielded  to  conviction ;  for,  in* 
would  have  been  very  unreasonable  to  ex- 
t  he,  who  had  spent  the  whole  week  in  idle- 
ould  begin  to  apply  himself  to  his  studies 
vening  of  Saturday. 

**  I  am,  SIR,  &c. 

*^  HYPODIDASCALUS." 
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No.  99.    TUESDAY,  APRIL  18, 1780. 


— Jiit«/,  avi  impeUii  ad  tram  ; 
AtU  ad  humum  mcerore  gravi  dedudt,  et  angU^ 

HOB.  AKS  roxT.  lOlL 

Criticism,  like  every  thing  else,  is  subject  to  tb 

Srejudices  of  our  education  or  of  our  countij 
rational  prejudice,  indeed,  is,  of  all  deviatki 
from  justice,  the  most  common  and  the  roost  alloi 
able ;  it  is  a  near,  though  perhaps  an  illegitimMl 
relation  of  that  patriotism,  which  has  been  ranke 
among  the  first  virtues,  of  characters  the  most  w 
nent  and  illustrious.  To  authors,  however,  cf 
rank  so  elevated  as  to  aspire  to  universal  fanie,  di 
partiality  of  their  countrymen  has  been  sometioM 
prejudicial ;  in  proportion  as  they  have  unreaam 
ably  applauded,  the  critics  of  other  countries,  fitM 
a  very  common  sort  of  feeling,  have  unreasonidil 
censured ;  and  there  are  few  great  writers,  wboi 
prejudice  on  either  side  may  not,  from  a  partti 
view  of  their  works,  find  some  ground  for  estimatinf 
at  a  rate  much  above,  or  much  below,  the  standir 
of  justice. 

No  author,  perhaps,  ever  existed,  of  whom  opi 
nion  has  been  so  various  as  Shakspeare.  Endowe* 
with  all  the  sublimity,  and  subject  to  all  the  irr^ 
larlties  of  genius,  his  advocates  have  room  for  uo 
bounded  praise,  and  their  opponents  for  frequen 
blame.  His  departure  from  all  the  common  rule 
which  criticism,  somewhat  arbitrarily  perhaps,  hi 
imposed,  leaves  no  legal  code  by  which  the  decmoi 
can  be  regulated ;  and  in  the  feelings  of  differevl 
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the  same  passage  may  appear  simple  or 
atural  or  preposterous,  may  excite  aamira- 
;reate  disgust. 

1 18  not,  I  apprehend,  from  particular  pas- 
incidents,  that  Shakspeare  is  to  be  judged, 
his  admirers  frequently  contend  for  beauty 
lost  distorted  of  the  former,  and  probabih'ty 
ost  unaccountable  of  the  latter ;  yet  it  must 
dy  that,  in  both,  there  are  oflen  gross  de- 
lich  criticism  cannot  justify,  though  the  si- 
if  the  poet,  and  the  time  in  which  he  wrote, 
ily  excuse.  But  we  are  to  look  for  the  su- 
r  of  Shakespeare  in  the  astonishing  and 
supernatural  powers  of  his  invention,  his 
!  command  over  the  passions,  and  his  won- 
nowledge  of  nature.  Of  the  structure  of 
ety  or  the  probability  of  his  incidents,  he  is 
Jy  careless ;  these  he  took  at  random  from 
mdary  tale  or  the  extravagant  romance : 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  human 
Idom  or  never  forsakes  him;  and  amidst 
t  fantastic  and  improbable  situations,  the 
of  his  drama  speak  in  the  language  of  the 
(kd  in  the  style  of  their  characters. 
1  the  characters  of  Shakspeare,  that  of 
has  been  generally  thought  the  most  diffi- 
»e  reduced  to  any  fixed  or  settled  principle. 
le  strongest  purposes  of  revenge,  ne  is  irre- 
od  inactive  ;  amidst  the  gloom  of  the  deep- 
incholy,  he  is  gay  and  jocular ;  and  while 
scribed  as  a  passionate  lover^  he  seems  in- 
;  about  the  object  of  his  affections.  It  may 
h  while  to  inquire,  whether  any  leading 
I  be  found  upon  which  these  apparent  con- 
ms  may  be  reconciled  ;  and  a  character  so 
;  in  the  closet,  and  so  much  applauded  on 
e,  rendered  as  unambiguous  in  the  general, 
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as  it  is  striking  in  detail.  I  will  venture  to  lay  be- 
fore my  readers  some  observations  on  this  subject, 
though  with  the  diffidence  due  to  a  question  of 
which  the  public  has  doubted,  and  much  abler 
critics  have  already  written. 

The  basis  of  Hamlet's  character  seems  to  bean 
extreme  sensibility  of  mind,  apt  to  be  strongly  im- 
pressed  by  its  situation,  and  overpowered  bv  the 
feelings  which  that  situation  excites.  Naturally  of 
the  most  virtuous  and  most  amiable  dispositions,  tbe 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  unhinged 
those  principles  of  action,  which,  in  another  sitoi^ 
tion,  would  have  delighted  mankind,  and  made 
himself  happy.  That  kind  of  distress  which  be 
suffered  was,  beyond  all  others,  calculated  to  pro- 
duce this  effect.  His  misfortunes  were  not  tbe 
misfortunes  of  accident,  which,  though  they  mij 
overwhelm  at  first,  the  mind  will  soon  call  ap  re- 
flections to  alleviate,  and  hopes  to  cheer;  thef 
were  such  as  reflection  only  serves  to  irritate,  sucb 
as  rankle,  in  the  soul's  tenderest  part,  her  sense  of 
virtue  and  feelings  of  a  natural  affection;  they 
arose  from  an  uncle's  villany,  a  mother's  guilt,  a 
father's  murder ! — Yet,  amidst  the  gloom  of  melan- 
choly, and  the  agitation  of  passion,  in  which  his  gbf 
lamities  involve  him,  there  are  occasional  breaking*' 
out  of  a  mind,  richly  endowed  by  nature,  and  cuiti* 
vated  by  education.  We  perceive  gentleness  inbii 
demeanour,  wit  in  his  conversation,  taste  in  bn 
amusements,  and  wisdom  in  his  reflections. 

That  Hamlet's  character,  thus  formed  by  nature 
and  thus  modelled  by  situation,  is  often  variaUe 
and  uncertain,  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny.  I  will 
content  myself  with  the  supposition,  that  this  is  tbe 
very  character  which  Shakespeare  meant  to  allot 
him.  Finding  such  a  character  in  real  life,  of  a 
person  endowed  with  feelings  so  delicate  as  to 
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border  on  weakness,  with  sensibility  too  exquisite 
to  allow  of  determined  action,  he  has  placed  it 
wbere  it  could  be  best  exhibited,  in  scenes  of 
wonder,  of  terror,  and  of  indignation,  where  its 
varying  emotions  might  be  most  strongly  marked, 
amidst  the  workings  of  imagination  and  the  war  of 
tbepassions. 

Ihis  is  the  very  management  of  the  character  by 
which,  above  all  others,  we  could  be  interested  in 
its  behalf.  Had  Shakespeare  made  Hamlet  pursue 
his  vengeance  with  a  steady  determined  purpose, 
had  he  led  him  tlirough  difficulties  arising  from  ac- 
cidental causes,  and  not  from  the  doubts  and  hesita- 
tion of  his  own  mind,  the  anxiety  of  the  spectator 
migfat  have  been  highly  raised ;  but  it  would  have 
been  anxiety  for  the  event,  not  for  the  person.  As 
it  is,  we  feel  not  only  the  virtues,  but  the  weaknesses 
of  Hamlet,  as  our  own  ;  we  see  a  man  who,  in  other 
circumstances,  would  have  exercised  all  the  moral 
and  social  virtues,  one  whom  Nature  had  formed 
to  be 

Th*  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state, 
The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form, 
Th'  observed  of  all  observers;— 

placed  in  a  situation  in  which  even  the  amiable  qua- 
lities of  his  mind  serve  but  to  aggravate  his  distress, 
and  to  perplex  his  conduct.  Our  compassion  for 
the  first,  and  our  anxiety  for  the  latter,  are  excited 
in  the  strongest  manner ;  and  hence  arises  that  in- 
describable charm  in  Hamlet,  which  attracts  every 
reader  and  every  spectator,  which  the  more  perfect 
characters  of  other  tragedies  never  dispose  us  to 
feel. 

The  Orestes  of  the  Greek  poet,  who,  at  his  first 
appearance,  lays  down  a  plan  of  vengeance  which 
he  resolutely  pursues,  interests  us  for  the  accom- 
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plishment  of  his  purpose ;  but  of  him  we  think  only 
as  the  instrument  of  that  justice  which  we  with  to 
overtake  the  murderers  of  Agamemnon.  We  M 
with  Orestes,  or  rather  with  Sophocles,  for  in  nek ' 
passages  we  always  hear  the  poet  in  his  hero,  diit 
*  it  is  lit  that  such  gross  infringements  of  the  moid 
law  should  be  punished  with  death,  in  order  H 
render  wickedness  less  frequent ; '  but  when  Hontin 
exclaims  on  the  death  of  his  friend. 

Now  cracks  a  noble  heart ! 

we  forget  the  murder  of  the  King,  the  villany  flf - 
Claudius,  the  guilt  of  Gertrude ;  our  recollectip^ 
dwells  only  on  the  memory  of  that  sweet  prinofl^ 
the  delicacy  of  whose  feelings  a  milder  plaiMt 
should  have  ruled,  whose  gentle  virtues  should  htfS- 
bloomed  through  a  life  of  felicity  and  usefulness.  - 
Hamlet,  from  the  very  opening  of  the  piece,  il 
delineated  as  one  under  the  dominion  of  melan* 
choly,  whose  spirits  were  overborne  by  his  feelinci* 
Grief  for  his  father's  death,  and  displeasure  at  b 
mother's  marriage,  prey  on  his  mind  ;  and  he  seemii 
with  the  weakness  natural  to  such  a  disposition,  tD 
yield  to  their  control.  He  does  not  attempt  to  re- 
sist or  combat  these  impressions,  but  is  willing  te 
fly  from  the  contest,  though  it  were  into  the  grtfC*' 

Oh !  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt,  &c. 

Even  after  his  father's  ghost  has  informed  him  of 
his  murder,  and  commissioned  him  to  avenge  it,  ve 
find  him  complaining  of  that  situation  in  iniich  bit 
fate  had  placed  him  : 

The  time  is  out  of  joint ;  O  cursed  spite ! 
That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right ! 

And  afterwards,  in  the  perplexity  of  his  conditioDi 
meditating  on  the  expediency  of  suicide : 
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To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question. 

he  account  he  gives  of  his  own  feelings  to  Rosin- 
ntz  and  Guildenstern,  which  is  evidently  spoken 
earnest,  though  somewhat  covered  with  the  mist 
'Im  a£Eected  distraction,  is  exactly  descriptive  of 
nkd  full  of  that  weariness  of  life  which  is  charac- 
kiMie  of  low  spirits : 

This  goodly  frames  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory, 

•• 

■d,  indeed)  he  expressly  delineates  his  own  charac- 
r  as  of  the  kind  above-mentioned,  when,  hesitating 
»the  evidence  of  his  uncle's  villany,  he  says, 

The  spirit  that  I  have  seen 
May  be  the  devil,  and  the  devil  hath  power 
T*  assume  a  pleasing  shape ;  yea,  and,  perhaps, 
Oat  of  my  weakness  and  my  melancholy, 
Abuses  me  to  damn  me. 

Us  doubt  of  the  grounds  on  which  our  purpose  is 
ndedy  is  as  often  the  effect  as  the  cause  of  irre- 
htiony  which  first  hesitates,  and  then  seeks  out  an 
ajiue  for  its  hesitation. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  doing  Shakspeare  no  injustice 
mppose,  that  he  sometimes  began  a  play,  without 
nring  fixed  in  his  mind,  in  any  determined  manner, 
eplan  or  conduct  of  his  piece.  The  character  of 
me  principal  person  of  the  drama  might  strike  his 
lagination  strongly  in  the  opening  scenes :  as  he 
eat  on,  this  character  would  continue  to  impress 
self  on  the  conduct  as  well  as  the  discourse  of  that 
sreon,  and,  it  is  possible,  might  affect  the  situations 
id  incidents,  especially  in  those  romantic  or  legen- 
ary  subjects,  where  history  did  not  confine  him  to 
e^Q  unchangeable  events.  In  the  story  of  Amleth, 
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the  son  of  Horwondil,  told  by  Saxo-Gramm 
from  which  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  is  take 
young  prince,  who  is  to  revenge  the  death 
father,  murdered  by  his  uncle  rengo,  counl 
madness,  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  remaio 
the  court  in  safety  and  without  suspicion.  H< 
forgets  his  purposed  vengeance,  and  acts  witl 
more  cunning  towards  its  accomplishment  tb 
Hamlet  of  Shakspeare.  But  Shakspeare,  i 
to  elevate  the  hero  of  his  tragedy,  and  at  tb 
time  to  interest  the  audience  in  his  behalf, 
around  him,  from  the  beginning,  the  majes^ 
lancholy,  along  with  that  sort  of  weakness  ai 
solution  which  frequently  attends  it.  The  ii 
of  the  ghost,  which  is  entirely  the  poet's  on 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Danish  legend,  n 
produces  the  happiest  stage  effect,  but  is  i 
the  greatest  advantage  in  unfolding  that  ch 
which  is  stamped  on  the  young  prince  at  the 
ing  of  the  play.  In  the  communications  of 
visionary  being,  there  is  an  uncertain  kind  of 
and  a  dark  unlimited  horror,  which  are  aptly 
to  display  the  wavering  purpose  and  varied  en 
of  a  mind  endowed  with  a  delicacy  of  feelin 
often  shakes  its  fortitude,  with  sensibility  tha 
powers  its  strength. 
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The  view  of  Hamlet's  character,  exhibited  in  my 
lait  number,  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  explain  a  diffi- 
culty which  has  always  occurred,  both  to  the  reader 
and  the  spectator,  on  perceiving  his  madness  at  one 
time  put  on  the  appearance,  not  of  fiction  but  of 
reality ;  a  difficulty  by  which  some  have  been  in- 
duced to  suppose  the  distraction  of  the  Prince  a 
strange  unaccountable  mixture  throughout  of  real 
insanity  and  counterfeit  disorder. 

The  distraction  of  Hamlet,  however^  is  clearly 
affected  through  the  whole  play,  always  subject  to 
die  control  of  his  reason,  and  subservient  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  designs.  At,  the  grave  of 
Ophelia,  indeed,  it  exhibits  some  temporary'  marks 
of^a  real  disorder.  His  mind,  subject  from  nature 
to  all  the  weakness  of  sensibility,  agitated  by  the 
incidental  misfortune  of  Ophelia's  death,  amidst  the 
dark  and  permanent  impression  of  his  revenge,  is 
thrown  for  a  while  off  its  poise,  and,  in  the  paroxysm 
of  the  moment,  breaks  forth  into  that  extravagant 
rhapsody  which  he  utters  to  Laertes. 

Counterfeited  madness,  in  a  person  of  the  cha- 
racter I  have  ascribed  to  Hamlet,  could  not  be  so 
uniformly  kept  up,  as  not  to  allow  the  reigning  im- 
pressions of  his  mind  to  show  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  his  affected  extravagance.  It  turned  chiefly 
on  his  love  to  Ophelia,  which  he  meant  to  hold  forth 
as  its  great  subject ;  but  it  frequently  glanced  on 
the  wickedness  of  his  uncle,  his  knowledge  of  which 
it  was  certainly  his  business  to  conceal. 

z2 
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In  two  of  Sbakspeare's  tragedies  are  introduced^ 
at  the  same  time,  instances  of  counterfeit  madoen 
and  of  real  distraction.  In  both  plays  the  same 
distinction  is  observed,  and  the  false  discriminated 
from  the  true  by  similar  appearances.  Lear's  inuh 
gination  constantly  runs  on  the  ingratitude  of  hit 
daughters,  and  the  resignation  of  his  crown ;  and 
Ophelia,  after  she  has  wasted  the  first  ebullience  of 
her  distraction,  in  some  wild  and  incoherent  sen- 
tences, fixes  on  the  death  of  her  father  for  the  sub- 
ject of  her  song : 

» Th«y  bore  him  bare-faced  on  the  bier— 
And  will  he  not  come  again  ?* 
And  will  he  not  come  again  ?  &c. 

But  Edgar  puts  on  a  semblance  as  opposite  as  maf 
be  to  his  real  situation  and  his  rulmg  thooglitf* 
He  never  ventures  on  any  expression  bordering  oi 
the  subjects  of  a  father's  cruelty,  or  a  son's  mil- 
fortune.  Hamlet,  in  the  same  manner,  were  he  ai 
firm  in  mind  as  Edgar,  would  never  hint  any  thin^ 
in  his  affected  disorder,  that  might  lead  to  a  fot^ 
picion  of  his  having  discovered  the  villany  of  his 
uncle;  but  his  feeling,  too  powerful  for  his  pru' 
dence,  often  breaks  through  that  disguise  which  it 
seems  to  have  been  his  original,  and  ought  to  have 
continued  his  invariable  purpose  to  maintain,  till  aa 
opportunity  should  present  itself  of  accomplishing 
the  revenge  which  he  meditated. 

Of  the  reality  of  Hamlet's  love,  doubts  also  have 
been  suggested.  But  if  that  delicacy  of  feelingi 
approaching  to  weakness,  for  which  I  contend,  be 
allowed  him,  the  affected  abuse,  which  he  suffers  at 
last  to  grow  into  scurrility,  of  his  mistress,  will»  I 
think,  be  found  not  inconsistent  with  the  truth  of 
his  affection  for  her.  Feeling  its  real  force,  and 
designing  to  play  the  madman  on  that  ground)  he 
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would  naturally  go  as  far  from  the  reality  as  possi- 
ble. Had  he  not  loved  her  at  all,  or  slightly  loved 
her,  he  miffht  have  kept  up  some  appearance  of 
Mssion  amidst  his  feigned  insanity ;  but  really 
loTing  her,  he  would  have  been  hurt  by  such  a  re- 
aemblance  in  the  counterfeit.  We  can  bear  a  down- 
right caricature  of  our  friend  much  easier  than  an 
umvourable  likeness. 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  momen- 
tous scenes  in  which  he  is  afterwards  engaged,  seem 
to  have  smothered,  if  not  extinguished,  the  feelings 
of  his  love.  His  total  forgetfulness  of  Ophelia  so 
soon  after  her  death  cannot  easily  be  justified.  It 
is  vain,  indeed,  to  attempt  justifying  Shakspeare 
b  such  particulars*  '  Time,'  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
*  toil'd  after  him  in  vain.'  He  seems  often  to  forget 
iti  rights,  as  ^rell  in  the  progress  of  the  passions,  as 
ia  the  business  of  the  stage.  That  change  of  feel* 
kg  and  of  resolution  which  time  only  can  effect, 
ke  brings  forth  within  the  limits  of  a  single  scene. 
Whether  love  is  to  be  excited,  or  resentment  allay- 
ed, guilt  to  be  made  penitent,  or  sorrow  cheerful, 
the  effect  is  frequently  produced  in  a  space  hardly 
idBcient  for  words  to  express  it. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  our  great  poet  was  not 
ID  happy  in  the  delineation  of  love  as  of  the  other 
passions.  Were  it  not  treason  against  the  majesty 
of  Shakspeare,  one  might  observe,  that,  though  he 
looked  with  a  sort  of  instinctive  perception  into  the 
recesses  of  nature,  yet  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
possess  a  knowledge  of  the  refinements  of  delicacy, 
orto  catch,  in  his  pictures,  the  nicer  shades  of  polish- 
ed manners ;  and,  without  this  knowledge,  love  can 
seldom  be  introduced  on  the  stage,  but  with  a  de- 
gree of  coarseness  which  will  offend  an  audience  of 
good  taste.  This  observation  is  not  meant  to  ex- 
tend to  Shakspeare's  tragic  scenes :  in  situations  of 
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deep  distress  or  violent  emotion,  the  manners  are 
lost  in  the  passions ;  but  if  we  examine  his  lovers, 
in  the  lighter  scenes  of  ordinary  life,  we  shall  gene- 
rally find  them  trespassing  against  the  rules  of  de- 
corum, and  the  feelings  of  delicacy. 

That  gaiety  and  playfulness  of  deportment  and  of 
conversation,  which  Hamlet  sometimes  not  only  as- 
sumes, but  seems  actually  disposed  to,  is,  I  appre- 
hend, no  contradiction  to  the  general  tone  of  melan- 
choly  in  his  character.  That  sort  of  melaocbolj 
which  is  the  most  genuine,  as  well  as  the  most 
amiable  of  any,  neither  arising  from  natural  sour* 
ness  of  temper,  nor  prompted  by  accidental  chagri]i» 
but  the  effect  of  delicate  sensibility,  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  sorrow  or  a  feeling  of  its  own  weakness^ 
will,  I  believe,  often  be  found  indulging  itself  in  a 
sportfulness  of  external  behaviour,  amidst  the  pres- 
sure of  a  sad,  or  even  the  anguish  of  a  brokeiy 
heart.  Slighter  emotions  affect  our  ordinary  dis- 
course; but  deep  distress,  sitting  in  the  secret 
gloom  of  the  soul,  casts  not  its  regard  on  the  con- 
mon  occurrences  of  life,  but  suffers  them  to  trick 
themselves  out  in  the  usual  garb  of  indifference  or 
of  gaiety,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  sodetf 
around  it,  or  the  situation  in  which  they  chance  to 
arise.  The  melancholy  man  feels  in  himself,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a  sort  of  double 
person ;  one  which,  covered  with  the  darkness  of 
its  imagination,  looks  not  forth  into  the  world,  nor 
takes  any  concern  in  vulgar  objects  or  frivolooi 
pursuits ;  another,  which  he  lends,  as  it  were,  to 
ordinarv  men,  which  can  accommodate  itself  to 
their  tempers  and  manners,  and  indulge,  without 
feeling  any  degradation  from  the  indulgence.  * 
amile  with  the  cheerful,  and  a  laugh  with  the  giddy* 

The  conversation  of  Hamlet  with  the  Grare- 
digger  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  accounted  (of 
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ier  this  gupposition ;  and,  instead  of  feeling  it 
interact  the  tragic  effect  of  the  story,  I  never 
I  him  in  that  scene,  without  receiving,  from  his 
nsient  jests  with  the  clown  before  him,  an  idea 
the  deepest  melancholy  being  rooted  at  his  heart, 
te  light  point  of  view  in  which  he  places  serious 
1  important  things,  marks  the  power  of  that  great 
pression,  which  swallows  up  every  thing  else  in 
mind,  which  makes  Caesar  and  Alexander  so 
liffisrent  to  him,  that  he  can  trace  their  remains 
the  plaster  of  a  cottage,  or  the  stopper  of  a  beer- 
rrd.  It  is  from  the  same  turn  of  mind,  which, 
m  the  elevation  of  its  sorrow,  looks  down  on  the 
itle  of  ambition  and  the  pride  of  fame,  that  he 
iaks  forth  into  the  reflection,  in  the  fourth  act, 
the  expedition  of  Fortinbras. 
X 18  with  regret,  as  well  as  deference,  that  I  ac- 
te  the  judgement  of  Mr.  Garrick,  or  the  taste  of 
Audience ;  but  I  caimot  help  thinking,  that  the 
dusion  of  the  scene  of  the  Grave-digger,  in  his 
sratiob  of  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  was  not  only  a 
idle88,but  an  unnatural  violence  done  to  the  work 
lis  favourite  poet. 

ihakspeare's  genius  attended  him  in  all  his  ex- 
ragances.  In  the  license  he  took  of  departing 
m  the  regularity  of  the  drama,  or  in  his  igno- 
ce  of  those  critical  rules  which  might  have  re- 
uned  him  within  it,  there  is  this  advantage, — 
it  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  delineating  the 
iuons  and  affections  of  the  human  mind,  as  they 
St  in  reality,  with  all  the  various  colourings 
ich  they  receive  in  the  mixed  scenes  of  life;  not 
they  are  accommodated  by  the  hands  of  more 
ificial  poets,  to  one  great  undivided  impression, 
an  unmterrupted  chain  of  congenial  events.  It 
sms  therefore  preposterous,  to  endeavour  to  re- 
ilarisc  his  plays,  at  the  expense  of  depriving  them 
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of  this  peculiar  excellence,  especially  as  the  alterih 
tion  can  only  produce  a  very  partial  and  limitfid 
improvement,  and  can  never  bring  his  pieces  to  the 
standard  of  criticism,  or  the  form  or  the  Ariitih 
telian  drama.  Within  the  bounds  of  a  pleasant 
garden,  we  may  be  allowed  to  smooth  our  terraoei 
and  trim  our  hedge-rows  ;  but  it  were  equally  ab- 
surd as  impracticable,  to  apply  the  minute  laboin 
of  the  roller  and  the  prunmg-knife,  to  the  nobkr 
irregularity  of  trackless  mountains  and  impeoeliir 
ble  forests. 


No.  101.    TUESDAY,  APRIL  25, 178a 


'^  TO    THE   AUTHOR   OF    THE    MIRROR. 
"  SIR, 

^'  Ik  books,  whether  moral  or  amusing,  there  are 
no  passages  more  captivating,  both  to  the  writer 
and  the  reader,  than  those  delicate  strokes  of  md- 
timental  morality,  which  refer  our  actions  to  thft 
determination  of  feeling.  In  these  the  poet,  the 
novel-writer,  and  the  essayist,  have  always  der 
lighted ;  you  are  not,  therefore,  singular,  for  bsf- 
ing  dedicated  so  much  of  the  Mirror  to  senti- 
ment and  sensibility.  I  imagine,  however,  S^t 
there  is  much  danger  in  pushing  these  qualities  too 
far:  the  rules  of  our  conduct  should  be  founded 
on  a  basis  more  solid,  if  they  are  to  guide  ot 
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through  the  various  situations  of  life  ;  but  the  young 
enthusiast  of  sentiment  and  feeling  is  apt  to  despise 
those  lessons  of  vulgar  virtue  and  prudence,  which 
voold  confine  the  movements  of  a  soul  formed  to 
Kgulate  itself  by  finer  impulses.  I  speak  from  ex- 
perience, Mr.  Mirror  ;  with  what  justice  you 
•hall  judge,  when  you  have  heard  the  little  family- 
hiitory  I  am  going  to  relate. 

*'  My  niece,  Emilia ,  was  left  to  my  care 

by  a  brother  whom  I  dearly  loved,  when  she  was  a 
girl  of  about  ten  years  old.    The  beauty  of  her 
countenance,  and  the  elegance  of  her  figure,  had 
already  attracted  universal  notice ;  as  her  mind 
opened,  it  was  found  not  less  worthy  of  admiration. 
10  the  sweetest  natural  disposition,  she  united  un- 
common powers  both  of  genius  and  of  understand- 
ing: these  I  spared  no  pains  to  cultivate  and  im- 
prove ;  and  I  think  I  so  far  succeeded,  that,  in  her 
eighteenth  year,  Emilia  was  inferior  to  few  women 
of  her  age,  either  in  personal  attractions  or  in  ac< 
complishments  of  the  mind.    My  fond  hopes,  for 
•he  was  no  daughter  to  me,  Mr.  Mirror,  looked 
Oow  for  the  reward  of  my  labour,  and  I  pictured 
her  future  life  as  full  of  happiness  as  of  virtue. 

"  One  feature  of  her  mind  was  strongly  predomi- 
iiant ;  a  certain  delicacy  and  fineness  of  feeling, 
which  she  had  inherited  from  nature,  and  which 
her  earliest  reading  had  tended  to  encourage  and 
increase.  To  this  standard  she  was  apt  to  bring 
both  her  own  actions  and  the  actions  of  others : 
and  allowed  more  to  its  effects,  both  in  praise  and 
blame,  than  was  consistent  with  either  justice  or 
expediency.  1  sometimes  endeavoured  gently  to 
combat  these  notions.  She  was  not  always  logical, 
but  she  was  always  eloquent  in  their  defence  ;  and 
1  found  her  more  confirmed  on  their  side,  the  more 
I  obliged  her  to  be  their  advocate.     I  preferred. 
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therefore,  being  silent  on  the  subject,  trusting  that 
a  little  more  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  woiU 
would  necessarily  weaken  their  influence. 

*^  At  her  age,  and  with  her  feelings,  it  is  necei* 
sary  to  have  a  friend:  Emilia  had  round  one  at  a 

very  early  period.    Harriet  S was  the  daugli- 

ter  of  a  neighbour  of  my  brother's,  a  few  yean 
older  than  ray  niece.  Several  branches  of  tbdr 
education  the  two  young  ladies  had  received  to- 
gether ;  in  these,  the  superiority  lay  much  on  the 
side  of  Emilia.  Harriet  was  nowise  remarkaUa 
for  fineness  of  genius  or  quickness  of  parti ;  M 
though  her  acquirements  were  moderate,  she  knev 
how  to  manage  them  to  advantage ;  and  there  wai 
often  a  certain  avowal  of  her  inferiority,  which  coa- 
ciliated  affection  the  more,  as  it  did  not  claim  adp 
miration.  Her  manners  were  soft  and  winning  lika 
those  of  Emilia,  her  sentiments  as  delicate  and  ex- 
alted ;  there  seemed,  however,  less  of  nature  in 
both. 

'*  Emilia's  attachment  to  this  young  lady  I  fouod 
every  day  increase,  till,  at  last,  it  so  totally  engroMed 
her  as  rather  to  displease  me.  When  together, 
their  attention  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  each 
other;  or  what  politeness  forced  them  to  bestoir 
upon  others,  they  considered  as  a  tax,  which  it  wn 
fair  to  elude  as  much  as  possible.  The  world,  a 
term  which  they  applied  indiscriminately  to  alauMt 
every  one  but  themselves,  thev  seemed  to  fed  ai 
much  pride  as  happiness  in  being  secluded  from: 
and  its  laws  of  prudence  and  propriety,  they  beU 
the  invention  of  cold  and  selfish  minds,  insensiUe 
of  the  delights  of  feeling,  of  sentiment,  and  of  friend- 
ship. These  ideas  were,  I  believe,  much  strength- 
ened by  a  correspondence  that  occupied  most  <t 
the  hours,  not  many  indeed,  in  which  they  were 
separated.  Against  this  I  ventured  to  remonstrate 
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in  a  jocular  manner  with  Emilia ;  she  answered  me 
in  a  strain  so  serious,  as  convinced  me  of  the  danger 
of  80  romantic  an  attachment.  Our  discourse  on 
the  subject  grew  insensibly  warm :  Emilia  at  last 
burst  into  tears ;  and  I  apologised  for  having,  I  knew 
not  how,  olTended  her.  From  that  day  forth,  though 
I  continued  her  adviser,  I  found  I  had  ceased  to  be 
berfriend.   i 

"That  offi^  was  now  Harriet's  alone ;  the  tie  only 
wanted  some  difficulty  to  rivet  it  closer,  some  secret 
to  be  intrusted  with,  some  distress  to  alleviate.    Of 
this  an  opportunity  soon  after  presented  itself.  Har- 
riet became  enamoured  of  a  young  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Marlow,  an  officer  of  dragoons,  who  had 
oome  to  the  country  on  a  visit  to  her  brother,  with 
whom  he  had  been  acquainted  at  college.    As  she 
inherited  several  thousand  poundsi,  independent  of 
ber  expectations  from  her  father,  such  a  match  was 
a  very  favourable  one  for  a  young  man  who  pos- 
sessed no  revenue  but  his  commission.     But,  for 
that  very  reason,  the  consent  of  the  young  lady's 
i|plation8  was  not  to  be  looked  for.     After  some 
thne,  therefore,  of  secret  and  ardent  attachment,  of 
vfaidh  my  niece  was  the  confidant,  the  young  folks 
mahied  without  it,  and  trusted  to  the  common  re- 
lentings  of  parental  afiection,  to  forgive  a  fault  which 
eoold  not  be  remedied.    But  the  father  of  Harriet 
remuned  quite  inexorable ;  nor  was  his  resentment 
softened  even  by  her  husband's  leaving  the  army ; 
a  step,  which,  it  was  hoped,  might  have  mitigated 
his  anger,  as  he  had  often  declared  it  principally  to 
arise  from  his  daughter's  marrying  a  soldier. 

**  After  some  fruitless  attempts  to  reinstate  them- 
selves in  the  old  gentleman's  affections,  they  took 
up  their  residence  in  a  provincial  town,  in  a  distant 
]mrt  of  the  kingdom  :  where,  as  Harriet  described 
their  situation  to  Emilia,  they  found  every  wish 
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gratified  in  the  increasiDg  tenderness  of  one  anotfaer. 
Emilia,  soon  after,  went  to  see  them  in  their  oeir 
abode :  her  description  of  their  happiness,  on  her 
return,  was  warm  to  a  degree  of  rapture.  Her  viiit 
was  repeated  on  occasion  of  Harriet's  l3ring-in  of 
her  first  child.    This  incident  was  a  new  source  of 
delight  to  Emilia's  friends,  and  of  pleasure  to  her 
in  their  society.   Harriet,  whose  recovery  was  slcnr, 
easily  prevailed  on  her  to  stay  till  it  was  completed^ 
She  became  a  member  of  the  family,  and  it  wsi 
not  without  much  regret,  on  both  sides,  that  iht 
left^  at  the  end  of  six  months,  a  house  from  which, 
as  she  told  me,  the  world  was  secluded,  where  senti- 
ment regulated  the  conduct,  and  happiness  reward^ 
ed  it.    All  this  while  I  was  not  without  alarm,  aid 
could  not  conceal  my  uneasiness  from  Emilia;  I 
represented  the  situation  in  which  her  friend  stoodi 
whom  prudent  people  must  consider  as  having,  il 
least,  made  a  bold  step,  if  not  a  blameable  one.— 
I  was  answered  rather  angrily,  by  a  warm  remon- 
strance against  the  inhumanity  of  parents,  the  un- 
feelingness  of  age,  and  the  injustice  of  the  world. 
*'  That  happiness,  which  my  niece  had  described 
as  the  inmate  of  Harriet's  family,  was  not  of  long 
duration.    Her  husband,  tired  of  the  inactive  scene 
into  which  his  marriage  had  cast  him,  grew  fint 
discontented  at  home,  and  then  sought  for  cbat 
pleasure  abroad  which  his  own  house  could  not  af- 
ford him.     His  wife  felt  this  change  warmly,  sod 
could  not  restrain  herself  from  expressing  her  feel- 
ings.    Her  complaints  grew  into  reproaches,  and 
ri vetted  her  husband's  dislike  to  her  society,  and 
his  relish  for  the  society  of  others.     Emilia  wa8,ai 
usual,  the  confidant  of  her  friend's  distress  ;  it  wai 
now  increased  to  a  lingering  illness,  which  had  suc- 
ceeded the  birth  of  a  second  girl.     After  informing 
mc  of  those  disagreeable  circumstances  in  which  her 
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jniet  was  situated,  Emilia  told  me  she  had  form- 
the  resolation  of  participating,  at  least,  if  she 
lid  not  alleviate,  her  friend's  distress,  by  going 
ecdy  to  reside  in  her  house.  Though  I  had 
If  lost  the  aflPections  of  my  niece,  she  had  not  yet 
ced  me  into  indifference  for  her.  Against  Uiis 
iposal  I  remonstrated  in  the  strongest  manner, 
a  will  easily  guess  my  arguments ;  but  Emilia 
old  not  allow  wem  any  force.  In  vain  I  urged 
I  ties  of  duty,  of  prudence,  and  of  character. 
fljonly  produced  an  eulogium  on  generosity,  on 
iMship,  and  on  sentiment.  I  could  not  so  far 
■nana  my  temper  as  to  forbear  some  observa-. 
Ml  which  my  niece  interpreted  into  reflections 
m  her  Harriet.  She  grew  warm  on  the  subject ; 
affection  for  her  would  not  suffer  me  to  be  cool, 
bst^  in  the  enthusiasm  of  her  friendship,  she 
I  me  I  had  cancelled  every  bond  of  relationship 
ween  us;  that  she  would  instantly  leave  my 
ise,  and  return  to  it  no  more.  She  lefl  it  accord- 
[y»  and  set  out  for  Harriet's  that  very  evening. 
There,  as  I  learned,  she  found  that  lady  in  a 
■tion  truly  deplorable ;  her  health  declined,  her 
band  cruel,  and  the  fortune  she  had  brought  him 
ted  among  his  companions  at  the  tavern  and  the 
liog-table.  The  last  calamity  the  fortune  of 
Qia  enabled  her  to  relieve  ;  but  the  two  first  she 
Id  not  cure,  and  her  friend  was  fast  sinking  un- 
them.  She  was  at  last  seized  with  a  disorder 
ch  her  weak  frame  was  unable  to  resist,  and 
ch,  her  physicians  informed  Emilia,  would  soon 
a  period  to  her  life.  This  intelligence  she  com- 
aicated  to  the  husband  in  a  manner  suited  to 
Qg  his  heart,  for  the  treatment  he  had  given  his 
u  In  effect,  Marlow  was  touched  with  that  re- 
rie  which  the  consequences  of  profligate  folly 
sometimes  produce  in  men  more  weak  than 
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wicked.  He  too  had  been  in  use  to  talk  of  i 
and  of  sentiment.  He  was  willm^  to  be  in 
by  the  passions,  though  not  restrained  by  th'i 
ciples  of  virtue,  and  to  taste  the  pleasures  o 
while  he  ihougbt  he  abhorred  its  depravity 
conversion  was  now  as  violent  as  sudden*  '. 
believed  it  sincere,  because  confidence  was  i 
to  her,  and  the  effects  of  sudden  emotion  i 
vourite  system.  By  her  means  a  thorough  re 
took  place  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marlon 
the  short  while  the  latter  survived,  was  pM 
that  luxury  of  reconcilement,  which  more  fl 
instates  the  injurer  in  our  affection.  Harrii 
in  the  arms  of  her  husband ;  and,  by  a  aolei 
juration,  left  to  Emilia  the  comfort  of  himi  a 
care  of  her  children. 

*'  There  is  in  the  communion  of  sorrow  oat 
strongest  of  all  connexions ;  and  the  charge 
Emiha  had  received  from  her  dying  friend 
daughters,  necessarily  produced  the  freest  an 
frequent  intercourse  with  their  father.  DebtSi 
his  former  course  of  life  had  obliged  him  t 
tract,  he  was  unable  to  pay ;  and  the  dema 
his  creditors  were  the  more  peremptory,  as, 
death  of  his  wife,  the  hopes  of  any  pecunia 
sistance  from  her  father  were  cut  off.  J 
extremity  of  this  distress,  he  communicatee 
Emilia.  Her  generosity  relieved  him  from  tl 
barrassment,  and  gave  him  that  further  tie  wl 
formed  by  the  gratitude  of  those  we  oblige, 
while,  from  the  exertions  of  that  generosii 
suffered  considerable  inconvenience.  The 
was  loud,  and  sometimes  scurrilous,  in  its  o 
of  her  conduct.  I  tried  once  more,  by  a  lette 
ten  with  all  the  art  I  was  master  of,  to  rea 
from  the  labyrinth  in  which  this  false  sort  oi 
had  involved  her.    My  endeavours  were  V8 
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bond  that  seDtiment,  like  religion,  had  its  super- 
idtion  and  its  martjrrdom*  Every  hardship  she 
mfered  she  accounted  a  trial,  every  censure  she 
endured  she  considered  as  a  testimony  of  her  virtue. 
At  last  my  poor  deluded  niece  was  so  entangled  in 
die  toib  which  her  own  imagination,  and  the  art  of 
Harlow,  had  spread  for  her,  that  she  gave  to  the 
Mug  charge  of  Harriet  the  romantic  interpretation 
flf  becoming  the  wife  of  her  widower,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  her  children.  My  heart  bleeds,  Mr.  Mir- 
101,  while  I  foresee  the  consequences  !  She  will 
be  wretched,  with  feelings  ill  accommodated  to  her 
vietchedne««  Her  sensibility  will  aggravate  that 
nm  to  which  it  has  led  her,  and  the  world  will  not 
eveD  affinrd  their  pity  to  distresses,  which  the  pru* 
dent  may  blame,  and  the  selfish  will  deride. 

^  Let  me  warn  at  least  where  I  cannot  remedy. 
TeD  your  readers  this  story.  Sir.  Tell  them,  there 
ire  bounds  beyond  which  virtuous  feelings  cease 
to  be  virtue :  that  the  decisions  of  sentiment  are 
nbject  to  the  control  of  prudence,  and  the  ties  of 
ftimship  subordinate  to  the  obligations  of  duty. 

«  I  am,"  &c. 


**  LEONTIUS. 
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No.  102.    SATURDAY,  APRIL  29,  1780. 


«  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OV  THE  MIRROR. 
"  SIR, 

*^  You  have  already  observed  how  dificult  it  ii  (9 
reduce  the  science  of  manners  to  general  denomiDii* 
tions,  and  have  shown  how  liable  to  misapplicatioa 
are  some  of  the  terms  which  are  used  in  it.  Tojaa 
instances  of  men  of  fashion  and  good  company,  Toa 
will  give  me  leave  to  add  another,  of  which,  I  thiok, 
the  perversion  is  neither  less  common  nor  less  dn- 
gerous :  I  mean  the  term  applied  to  a  certain  specief 
of  character  which  we  distinguish  by  the  appdift- 
tion  of  a  man  of  spirit. 

"Lord  Chesterfield  says,  somewhere,  that,  to 
speak  and  act  with  spirit,  is  to  speak  rudely,  aod 
act  foolishly ;  and  his  Lordship's  definition  is  fre- 
quently right.  At  the  same  time,  spirit  may  be^ 
and  certainly  is,  often  applied  to  that  line  of  con- 
duct and  sentiment  that  deserves  it :  a  person  d 
virtue,  dignity,  and  prudence  is  with  much  pro- 
priety, denominated  a  man  of  spirit  ;  but,  bj 
the  abuse  I  complain  of,  *  man  of  spirit'  is,  for  the 
most  part,  very  differently  applied. 

"  In  the  various  departments  of  business,  the 
term  spirit  is  frequently  applied  to  unprofitable  pro- 
jects and  visionary  speculations.  Let  a  man  be 
bold  enough  to  risk  his  own  fortune,  and  the  (or* 
tunes  of  other  people,  upon  schemes  brilliant  but 
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improbable;  let  him  go  on,  sanguine  amidst  re* 
peated  losses,  and  dreaming  of  wealth  till  he  wakes 
b  bankruptcy ;  and  it  is  ten  to  one  that,  after  he 
&il8,  the  world  will  give  a  sort  of  fame  to  his  folly, 
and  hold  him  up  to  future  trust  and  patronage, 
under  the  title  of  an  unfortunate  man  of  spirit. 

"  But  these  are  not  the  most  glaring  instances  of 
the  monstrous  perversion  of  this  character ;  the  airy 
adventurer,  or  the  magnificent  but  ruined  projector, 
may  both  be  men  of  spirit,  though  it  is  not  spirit, 
but  want  of  judgement,  and  visionary  impetuosity, 
that  have  procured  them  the  character.  They  may, 
Wever,  possess  that  dignity  and  independence  of 
Qiiid  in  which  alone  true  spirit  consists,  and  may 
kve  been  ruined  by  whim  and  want  of  foresight, 
aot  want  of  spirit*  But  there  is  one  set  of  men  on 
tton  the  appellation  is  bestowed,  whose  conduct, 
for  the  most  part,  is,  in  every  article,  the  reverse  of 
f  digni^  or  spurit,  and  perfectly  inconsistent  with  it. 
,  **  The  men  I  mean  are  those,  who,  by  a  train  of 
atemperance  and  profusion,  run  out  their  fortunes, 
and  reduce  themselves  to  misery.  Such  men  are 
common,  and  will  be  so,  while  vice,  folly,  and  want 
jof  foresight  prevail  among  mankind.  Tliey  have 
been  frequently  ridiculed  and  exposed  by  the  ablest 
pens :  and  it  is  not  the  character  itself  that  falls 
under  my  observation ;  it  is  the  unaccountable  ab- 
surdity of  bestowing  upon  such  characters  the  ap- 
pdlation  of  '  men  of  spirit ;'  which  they  uniformly 
acquire,  whether  the  fortune  they  have  squandered 
18  new,  or  has  been  handed  down  to  them  through 
a  long  line  of  ancestors. 

-  '*  The  misapplication  of  the  term  is  so  completely 
ridiculous,  as  to  be  beneath  contempt,  were  it  not 
for  the  mischief  that  I  am  convinced  has  been  occa- 
uoned  by  it.  Youths  entering  on  the  stage  of  life 
are  catched  with  the  engaging  appellation,  *  a  man 
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^  of  spirit ;'  they  become  ambitious  of  acquiring  that  ji 
epithet ;  and,  perceiving  it  to  be  most  generally  be-  ) 
stowed  on  such  men  as  I  have  described,  they  look 
up  to  them  as  patterns  of  life  and  mannersi  and 
begin  to  ape  them  at  an  age  which  thinks  osk 
of  enjoyment,  and.  despises  consequences  ;  naj,  e 
they  should  look  forward,  and  view  the  *  man  of 
spirit'  reduced,  by  his  own  profusion,  to  the  mort 
abject  state  of  servile  dependence,  it  does  not  roeni 
the  matter.  In  the  voice  of  the  worldy  he  is  *  a 
man  of  spirit*  still. — It  is  said,  that  the  easy  on- 
gaging  manners  of  Captain  Macheath  have  induoed 
many  young  men  to  go  on  the  highway.  I  am  con- 
vinced the  character  of  *  a  man  of  spirit'  tenmli 
many  a  young  man  to  enter  on  a  course  of  in- 
temperance and  prodigality,  that  most  frequently 
ends  in  desperate  circumstances  and  a  broken  con^ 
stitution. 

**  This  perversion  is  the  more  provoking,  that  cf 
all  human  characters,  the  intemperate  prodigal  i% 
in  every  feature  and  every  stage,  the  most  diame- 
trically opposite  to  a  man  of  spirit. — True  spirit  k 
founded  on  a  love  and  desire  of  independence,  and 
the  two  are  so  blended  together,  that  is  impossible^ 
even  in  idea,  to  separate  them.  But  the  intempO' 
rate  prodigal  is  the  most  dependent  of  all  homai 
beings.  He  depends  on  others  for  amusement  and 
company:  and,  however  fashionable  he  may  be  in 
the  beginning,  his  decline  in  the  article  of  com- 
panions is  certain  and  rapid.  In  the  course  of  Ui 
profusion  he  becomes  dependent  on  others  for  the 
means  of  supporting  it ;  and,  when  his  race  of  pro- 
digality is  run,  he  suffers  a  miserable  dependme 
for  the  support  even  of  that  wretched  life  to  which 
it  has  reduced  him.  After  all,  the  world  calls  hkn 
*  a  man  of  spirit,'  when  he  is  really  in  a  state  (t 
servile  indigencep  with  a  broken  constitution,  with- 
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t  spirit^  and  without  the  power  of  exerting  it ; 
th  the  additional  reflection  of  having  himself  been 
e  cause  of  his  distresses. 

**  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  affirmative  use  of  the  term 
it  I  have  to  complain  of  its  perversion ;  the  same 
justice  takes  place  when  it  is  applied  in  the  ne- 
itive.     Calling  an  intemperate  and  ruined  prodi- 

I  a  MAK  OF  SPIRIT,  may  proceed  sometimes 
xn  pity;  but  when  you  hear  a  man  of  moderation 
d  Yirtuey  especially  if  he  happen  also  to  be  opu« 
It,  blamed  as  wanting  spirit,  the  accusation  is 
aierally  the  child  of  detraction  and  malignity.  1 
» not  apply  my  observation  to  the  avaricious  and 
mrdly,  to  men  whose  purses  are  shut  against 
HT  friends,  and  whose  doors  are  barred  against 
eiybody;  such  men  certainly  want  spirit,  and 
e,  for  the  most  part,  defective  in  every  virtue ; 

I I  am  afraid  that  it  often  happens  that  a  person, 
nevolent  to  his  friends,  hospitable  to  the  deserv- 
j^  kind  to  his  servants,  and  indulgent  to  his  chil- 
en,  is  blamed  as  wanting  spirit,  for  no  reason 
tt  because  he  is  proof  against  the  absurdities  of 
ihion  and  vanity,  because  he  guards  against  the 
i^  of  the  designing,  despises  the  ojpinions  and 
i^iprobation  of  the  foolish,  and  persists  in  that 
lin  of  moderate  economy,  which  he  knows  is  best 
ited  to  his  fortune  and  rational  views. 

"  Instead  of  wanting  spirit,  such  a  character  is 
e  true  idea  of  *  a  man  of  spirit.'  In  every  part 
hb  manners  and  conduct,  he  passes  through  life 
th  an  uniform  steadiness  and  dignity.  His  mo- 
xation  secures  his  independence,  and  his  atten- 
m  supplies  the  means  of  hospitality  and  benevo- 
Dcse.  While  the  prodigal  is  running  his  feverous 
li  ^tempered  course,  the  man  of  moderation 
id  virtue  proceeds  in  a  train  of  quiet  contentment 
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and  respectable  industry ;  and,  at  the  end  of  their 
race,  when  the  prodigal^  with  a  shattered  coutk 
tut  ion,  without  fortune  and  without  friends,  is  in 
absolute  want,  or,  at  best,  become  the  mean  flat- 
terer of  some  insolent  minion  of  wealth  or  power; 
the  man  of  moderation  and  virtue,  feeling  hu  iode* 
pendence  without  pride,  is  happy  in  himself,  luefiil 
to  his  family  and  friends,  and  beneficent  to  man- 
kind, contributing,  perhaps,  from  charity,  not  re- 
spect, his  assistance  to  that  very  decayed  prodigal 
who  had  frequently  characterized  him  as  a  maa  d 
no  spirit. 

**  But  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  delineate  atlengtk 
the  character  of  a  real  *  man  of  spirit.' — 1  propoiMBd 
only  to  explode  a  very  absurd  and  miBchufW 
abuse  of  an  epithet  that  too  generally  prevub.  I 
shall,  therefore,  conclude,  with  assuring  those  wbe 
are  ambitious  of  being  '  men  of  spirit'  by  puttiq^ 
on  the  life  and  manners  of  an  intemperate  prodigit 
that,  though  they  may  attain  the  character,  aod 
even  preserve  it  af^er  their  fortunes  are  spent,  and 
their  constitutions  broken,  yet  they  will  be  ^  men 
of  spirit'  only  nominally,  and  in  the  mouths  of  tbe 
world ;  in  reality,  and  in  their  hearts,  they  will  be 
the  meanest  as  well  as  the  most  unhappy  of  man- 
kind, lingering  out  a  useless  and  contemptible  lifc^ 
on  which  intemperance  has  entailed  disease,  and 
extravagance  and  profusion  inflicted  poverty  and 
dependence. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

'^  MODERATUi." 

My  correspondent  has  confined  his  observations  to 
one-half  of  the  world,  and  remarked  the  abuse  J 
the  term  spirit,  when  applied  to  the  men  only.  Migiit 
he  not  have  extended  his  remarks  a  little  further. 
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and  traced  the  application  of  the  phrase  to  the  coa- 
dact  and  behaviour  of  the  other  sex  ?  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, the  character  is  not  so  universally  in  repute, 
ai  to  come  within  the  Ime  of  Moderatus's  com* 
flaint ;  but  the  thing  is  more  in  vogue  than  it  seems 
to  have  been  at  any  period  of  which  my  predeces- 
MTB,  who  are  a  sort  of  chroniclers  of  manners  and 
Gtthionsy  have  preserved  the  history. 

In  London,  to  which  place  we  are  always  to  look 
Ibr  the  glass  of  fashion,  the  ladies,  not  satisfied 
irith  showing  their  spirit  in  the  bold  look,  the  mas- 
nfiiie  aifi  and  the  manly  garb,  have  made  inroads 
nto  a  province  from  which  they  were  formerly  con- 
jdecea  as  absolutely  excluded — I  mean  that  of  pub- 
ic oimtoiy.  Half  a  dozen  societies  have  started  up 
iiiiwinter»  in  which  female  speakers  exercise  their 
lowers  of  docution  before  numerous  audiences,  and 
iHiTttBS  all  manner  of  subjects  with  the  freedom  and 
igmt  of  the  boldest  male  orators.  We,  in  Edin- 
mrgh,  have  not  yet  attempted  to  rival  the  polite 
leople  of  the  metropolis  in  this  respect:  some  of  our 
•dies,  however,  do  all  they  can  to  put  us  on  a 
noting  with  them.  There  is  seldom  a  crowded 
ihj,  or  a  full  concert,  at  which  some  of  our  public 
Bcnkers  do  not  exert  themselves  with  a  most  laud- 
ttle  qpirlt  to  drown  the  declamation  of  the  stage, 
irthe  music  of  the  orchestra. 

Nor  is  the  ambition  of  those  spirited  ladies  satis- 
fied with  speaking  in  public,  and  carrying  off  the 
attention  of  the  audience  from  the  voice  of  the 
actor,  or  the  tones  of  the  musician.  The  public 
eve,  as  well  as  ear,  is  to  be  commanded  ;  and,  in 
the  side-box  of  the  theatre,  or  the  front  bench  of 
the  concert- room,  there  is  often  such  a  collection  of 
beauty,  animated  with  so  much  spirit  of  exhibition, 
that  it  is  impossible  the  male  part  of  the  company 
ihould  look  at  the  scene,  or  think  of  the  music.  One 
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of  my  predecessors  has  mentioned  the  art  wh 
ladies  of  his  day  used  in  the  unfurling  of  the 
so  as  to  display  certain  little  Cupids  and  \ 
whrch  lurked  m  their  folds.  Had  he  sea 
of  our  ladies  in  the  attitudes  which  moden 
has  taught  them  to  assume — such  unfurlin 
unfoldings — his  Veniises  and  Cupids  were  m 
and  snow  to  them. 

It  is  but  justice  to  those  ladies  to  remar 
this  part  of  their  behaviour  seems  calculated 
to  show  their  accomplishment  in  fashionable  fi 
of  manner,  without  any  motive  of  an  interei 
selfish  kind.  They  are  contented  with  the  i 
tion  of  ease  and  spirit,  without  procuring  mi 
dulgence  from  the  one  or  licence  from  tneo 
have  sometimes,  however,  been  inclmed  tc 
that  there  was  a  degree  of  unfairness  in  thisi 
doubt,  if  a  lady  was  entitled  thus  to  hang  oi 
colours,  and  to  be,  in  reality,  innocent  and 
less,  while  she  was  quite  a  different  sort  of  ci 
in  appearance.  I  could  not  help  allowing 
justice  in  the  complaint  of  a  girl,  whom  I  ovc 
some  weeks  ago,  in  the  passage  from  the 
boxes,  thus  aodressing  her  companion  : — ^  £ 
observe  that  pert,  giggling,  naked,  thingi 
stage-box  ?  There's  not  a  man  in  the  hoo 
cares  a  farthing  for ;  and  yet  she  has  the 
to  look  like  on^  of  us.' 
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**  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MIRROR. 


'sir 


^M  my  earliest  iDfancy  I  have  been  remarkable 
good-humour,  and  a  gentle,  complying,  inoffen- 
if  disposition ;  Qualities  which,  I  am  told,  I  inherit 
By  fieUher,  the  late  Mr,  Paul  Softly>  an  eminent 
ai-draper.  Though  I  myself  soon  recover  any 
i|ipointment  or  contradiction  I  meet  with,  yet 
Render  is  my  regard  to  the  feelings  of  others, 
tl  am  led  somehow,  constitutionally,  and  almost 
inst  my  reason,  to  comply  with  their  requests, 
nour  them  in  their  foibles,  and  acquiesce  in  their 
nioiis*  I  cannot  bear,  Mr.  Mirror,  it  hurts  me 
lie  than  you  can  imagine,  to  disappoint  the  hopes 
irithstand  the  solicitation  of  any  human  being 
itever.  There  is  a  sturdy,  idle,  impudent,  merry- 
kiog  dog  of  a  sailor,  with  a  wooden  leg,  stationed 
the  corner  of  the  street  where  I  live,  who,  I  do 
ieve,  has  established  himself  as  a  pensioner  upon 
!  for  life,  by  the  earnestness  of  his  tones,  and 
i  constant  prayers  to  Heaven  for  blessings  on  my 
odness.  Often  and  often  have  I  been  engaged 
midnight  riots,  though  fond  of  peace  and  good 
ighbourhood ;  and  frequently,  though  I  abhor 
ne,  have  I  been  betrayed  into  intoxication,  from 
want  of  power  to  resist  the  hospitable  importu- 
ty  of  my  landlord  pressing  me  to  fill  a  bumper. 
**  From  this  I  would  not  have  you  imagine  that  I 
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am  devoid  of  resolution,  or  a  will  of  my  own.  On 
the  contrary,  I  do  assure  you,  that,  lipon  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  and  when  it  is  necessary,  I  can  resiit 
and  resent  too.  Nay,  my  wife,  if  you  will  believe 
her,  frequently  complains  of  my  obstinacy  and  per- 
verseness ;  and  declares,  that  of  all  the  men  die 
ever  knew,  Simon  Softly,  for  that  is  my  name^  is  the 
least  sensible  of  indulgence.  However,  Sir,  ai  fat 
my  wife,  considering  that  I  married  her,  not  so  much 
from  any  personal  regard,  as  in  order  to  please  her 
worthy  family,  who  had  served  me,  thoueh  I  dare 
say  without  any  expectation  of  reward,  I  thank  God 
I  lead  a  pretty  tolerable  sort  of  life  with  hen '  Upet 
the  whole.  Sir,  this  disposition  of  mine  has  alwaji 
appeared  to  me  more  amiable  as  well  as  convenieBCi 
than  that  named  firm  and  decisive,  which,  I  confifl 
to  you,  I  suspect  is  at  the  bottom  nothing  else  bit 
conceit  and  ill-humour.  Upon  one  occasion  in  arr 
life,  however,  I  think  it  is  the  very  first,  whidil 
am  going  to  lay  before  you,  I  must  own  that  it  hai 
given  me  a  good  deal  of  serious  disturbance. 

'*  About  six  months, ago  I  succeeded,  by  the  deith 
of  an  uncle,  to  a  land  estate  of  100/.  a-year,  whidii 
unfortunately,  lies  contiguous  to  that  of  the  greateit 
proprietor  in  the  county.  Along  with  it  I  inhe- 
rited a  law-suit,  kept  alive,  by  various  means,  ever 
since  the  year  thirty-three.  The  subject  of  it  waii 
fourth  part  of  the  estate,  which,  though  it  had  long 
been  possessed  by  my  predecessors,  as  part  of  the 
farm  of  Oxen  town,  Sir  Ralph  Holdencourt,  our  ad- 
versary and  neighbour  abovementioned,  contended 
must  belong  to  him,  as  included  in  his  charters  of  the 
barony  of  Acredale. — But,  before  I  go  on,  1  miMt 
makeyouacquainted  with  Sir  Ralph.  Heisdescended 
from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  choleric  families  in 
the  kingdom.  The  stem  of  it,  as  appears  from  the 
tree  drawn  by  the  hand  of  his  great  grandfather,  Sir 
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istace^  was  a  Norman  baron,  who  came  over  with 
:  Conqueror.  One  of  his  posterity  intermarried 
th  a  Welsh  heiress ;  they  were  driven  out  of  Eng- 
tdfbr  some  act  of  rebellion,  and  since  their  set- 
ment  in  the  north,  their  blood  has  been  further 
igfatened  by  alliance  with  the  family  of  a  Scots 
er  and  a  Highland  Chieftain.  Their  jealous 
de,  and  the  suddenness  of  their  passion,  have  all 
og  borne  ample  testimony  to  the  purity  of  their 
eage.  Sir  Eustace  himself  fought  four  duels,  and 
I  twice  run  through  the  body.  In  Sir  Ralph's 
OS,  this  spirit,  though  somewhat  mitigated  by  his 
bet's  marriage  with  one  who,  as  it  is  whispered, 
I  once  served  him  in  the  capacity  of  dairy  maid. 
If  from  being  extinct.  In  his  youth,  he  experi- 
ied  the  vengeance  of  the  law,  for  beating  a  mer- 
nt  of  the  same  surname,  who,  without  just  title, 
imed  kindred  with  him,  and  assumed  the  arms  of 
bmily.  I  have  heard  too,  that  he  himself  was  once 
ndly  peppered  by  a  gentleman  of  small  fortune, 
Me  gun  Sir  Ralph  had  attempted  to  seize  upon 
own  ground,  under  pretence  of  his  being  unqua- 
A  to  carry  one.  Though  now  old,  he  is  still  noted 
his  tenacious  adherence  to  all  his  pretensions, 
ceremonious  politeness  with  which  he  receives 
ereat  gentry,  and  his  supercilious  treatment  of 

£ose  who  are  not  entitled  to  that  name. But 

JO  on  with  my  story.  Soon  after  my  succession, 
Dg  on  a  visit  to  another  neighbour,  Mr.  B.,  I 
nid  him  with  his  wife  preparing  to  depart,  in  great 
m,  for  the  seat  of  my  adversary,  to  whom  they 
I  annually  in  use  of  paying  their  respects.  Being 
lorant  of  my  situation,  they  pressed  me  much  to 
company  them  ;  and  I,  desirous  to  please  them, 
',  and  not  knowing  how  to  excuse  myself,  at  the 
306  time  tliinking  it  unreasonable  that  I  should  be 
enmity  with  a  man  whom  I  did  not  know,  merely 
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because  we  were  at  law  together,  was  prevuled  ob 
to  comply. 

In  a  long  avenue  of  lofty  elms,  terminated  at  one 
end  by  a  large  iron  gate,  at  the  top  of  which  the 
family-arms  are  worked,  and  at  the  other,  by  the 
mansion-house,  a  large  old-fashioned  building,  with 
a  moat  and  turrets,  we  overtook  the  Knight  nimMlf 
returning  from  a  ride.  He  seemed  to  be  about  nztf; 
but  retained  a  robust  make  and  florid  complezifli^ 
He  was  seated  on  a  superb  saddle  with  holtt«% 
and  a  housing  of  fur :  he  rode  a  long-tailed  hoM^ 
which  had  once  been  gray,  but  had  now  beoooi 
white  with  age :  and  was  attended,  at  a  due  distanoB^ 
by  a  sedate  elderly-looking  servant,  in  an  anifli 
livery  surtout,  mounted  on  a  black  dock-tailedcoack^ 
nag.  No  sooner  had  he  perceived  us,  than  he  fwid 
on  at  a  gallop,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  preiflit 
himself  upon  the  platform  of  a  large  outer  nUM 
stair,  to  pay  his  compliments  upon  our  arrival.  I  «tf 
introduced  to  him  as  his  new  neighbour,  Mr.  Softljr; 
but  the  moment  the  name  reached  his  ears,  the  blool 
rushed  into  his  face,  and  eyeing  me  with  a  looktf 
indignation,  he  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  left  isfc 
At  this  I  was  a  good  deal  nettled,  for  I  do  notwiit 
spirit,  and  wished  to  retire :  but,  perceiving  M 
my  horse  had  been  led  into  the  stable,  and  tiutf  I 
must  pass  through  a  crowd  of  servants  who  w€i* 
laughing  at  my  reception,  I  thought  it  might  be  jiflt 
as  good  to  go  on,  and  so  followed  them  into  dw 
great  hall.  This  was  a  large  room,  wainscoted  wiA 
oak,  and  decorated  with  some  portraits,  a  map  of  tb* 
estate,  a  tree  of  the  family-descent,  beside  a  spetf 
and  a  cross-bow,  which  had  been  borne,  I  suppM 
by  some  of  the  knight's  progenitors.  Here  we  weie 
received  by  Miss  Primrose  Holdencourt,  hiatkUtt  '- 
a  maiden  lady  of  fifty-five,  who,  ever  since  theddW  , 
of  his  wife,  has  done  the  honours  of  his  table.   ^^ 
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ber  I  made  a  profound  bow,  of  which  she  took  no 
Botice,  unless  by  bridling  up  her  head,  and  tossing 
ft  look  of  disdain  at  me. 

Our  present  company,  besides  the  persons  already 
seDtioned,  consisted  of  the  Knight's  agent  or  attor- 
aey,  and  the  parson  of  the  parish.    The  two  latter, 
vho,  for  some  reason  or  other,  had  all  along  kept 
ituiding  together  by  one  of  the  windows  near  the 
loor,  were  banished,  upon  the  appearance  of  dinner, 
lo  a  bye-table  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  where  I  like- 
Wise,  finding  no  place  unoccupied  at  the  other  table, 
vas  obliged  to  take  my  seat.  But,  for  this  disgrace, 
I  was  soon   comforted  by  the  good-humour  and 
fiKetiousness  of  the  attorney,  who  seemed  to  take 
a  liking  for  me,  as  well  as  by  some  excellent  ale,  in 
wllich  we  both,  along  with  the  parson,  participated 
pretty  liberally.    We  had  no  communication  with 
the  other  table,  unless  by  an  overture  of  mine  to- 
wards a  reconciliation  with  Miss  Primrose,  by  drink- 
iiq;  her  health,  which  met  with  a  very  ungracious 
nBception.     We  had,  however,  no  great  cause  to 
envy  their  conversation,  as  it  consisted  chiefly  of 
Mime  annotations  by  her  upon  the  table-linen,  in 
which  the  heads  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  some 
worthies  of  the  family,  were  woven  ;  besides  a  his- 
tory from  the  Knight,  of  some  exploits  performed 
by  the  latter.  Dinner  being  removed,  and  the  ladies 
retiring  along  with  it,  the  other  table  was  naturally 
GompeTled  to  an  union  with  ours ;  which,  however, 
did  not  take  place  without  strong  marks  of  repug- 
nance on  the  part  of  the  Knight.     These  became 
still  more  and  more  manifest,  as  the  liquor  elevated 
lus  pride:  he  pushed  the  bottle  past  me,  neglected 
to  require  my  toast,  and  every  now  and  then  eyed 
me  over  his  shoulder^  with  a  look  of  the  utmost  jea- 
lousy and  aversion.  I  did  not  value  the  looks  of  him 
or  any  other  man  a  farthing  ;  so  I  kept  my  seat 

bb2 
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manfully.  In  a  short  time,  my  friend  Mr.  B. 
for  some  purpose  or  other,  left  the  room,  tb 
ney,  with  an  appearance  of  great  candour  an 
ality,  inquired  of  me,  whether  that  unhappji 
relative  to  the  farm  of  Oxentown  were  drawl 
issue  ?  ^  Nothing  tliat  depends  on  my  will 
purpose  shall  be  wanting/  answered  I.  '  Y< 
then/  immediately  interposed  the  Knigh^ 
the  lands  of  Harrow-field  make  part  of  my 
of  Acredale :  you  are  at  last  become  sensib 
justice  of  my  claims/ — '  I  am  glad  of  it, 
glad  of  it/  rejoined  the  attorney ;  '  but  ind 

impossible  to  doubt  of  it  for '  and  here  I 

a  long  dissertation,  so  full  of  law-terms  f 
Latin,  that  I  did  not  understand  a  word  on' 
he  finished  with, — ^  From  all  which,  it  is  lua 
that  the  lands  belong  to  Sir  Ralph/ — *  Mi 
redly,'  echoed  the  parson.  ^  And  when,  my  i 
do  you  mean  to  renounce  your  claim  ?'  resn 
attorney.  All  this,  Mr.  Mirror,  passed  with 
rapidity,  that  I  had  no  time  for  recollection  < 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  my  intentic 
totally  to  surrender  my  claim  ;  an  amicable 
modation  was  all  that  I  meant  to  hint  at.  I 
could  I  do,  Mr.  Mirror  ?  My  friend,  w\ 
have  supported  me,  had  left  the  room  :  1 
answer  ready  to  the  attorney's  argument ;  tl 
company  concurred  in  regarding  my  cl 
groundless ;  my  meaning  had  been  misund 
and  an  explanation,  besides  exposing  me 
resentment,  but  that  I  did  not  value  a  stravi 
have  subjected  me  to  the  suspicion  of  int 
and  loose  dealing.  Still,  however,  I  was  lotl 
play  away  so  considerable  a  part  of  my  inhc 
After  hesitating  a  little  while,  awkward  anc 
rassed  between  these  opposite  motives,  I  di 
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resolve  to  undeceive  them,  and  had  actually  begun 
to  meditate  an  address  for  that  purpose,  which,  1 
do  believe,  1  should  have  delivered,  when  the  attor- 
ney, slapping  me  on  the  shoulder  with  one  hand, 
and  stretching  out  the  other  to  me,  with  an  air  of 
the  greatest  cordiality,  cut  me  short, — '  What  say 
you,  Mr.  Softly  ?  fast  bind,  fast  find ;  what  say  you 
to  finishing  the  matter  immediately  ? '  This  propo- 
stl  being  quite  unexpected,  utterly  disconcerted  me. 
Between  surprise,  embarrassment,  and  the  desire  of 
relieving  myself  by  a  decision  one  way  or  other, 
teeing  them,  at  the  same  time,  full  of  expectation, 
I  hastily,  almost  without  knowing  what  1  did,  took 
bim  by  the  hand,  and  answered,  *  Sir,  with  all  my 
heart.'  In  short,  Mr.  Mirror,  paper,  pen,  and  ink 
were  called  for,  and  a  deed  drawn  out,  which  I  in- 
stantly executed.  The  Knight,  immediately  after, 
coming  up  to  me,  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  com- 
Bumding  a  bumper  to  my  health,  desired  and  in- 
sisted to  see  me  oflen  at  Castle-Holdencourt. 

"  Being  naturally  of  an  easy  temper,  and  seeing 
that  the  matter  could  not  be  mended,  touched  at  tlie 
time  time  with  the  satisfaction  it  had  diffused,  I 
soon,  in  some  degree,  regained  my  good-humour. 
More  wine  was  called  for  repeatedly  ;  and  next 
morning  I  found  myself  at  my  friend  Mr.  B.*s  house, 
without  knowing  how  or  when  I  had  been  trans- 
ported to  it. 

"  Upon  serious  deliberation,  however,  and  after 
some  conversation  upon  the  subject  with  niy  wife,  I 
am  really  vexed  and  dispirited  with  this  affair.  In 
making  application  to  you,  I  have  three  views  ;  the 
firsti  merely  to  disburden  my  mind  by  telling  the 
story,  I  fear  it  is  a  dull  and  tedious  one  ;  the  se- 
cond, to  learn  from  any  of  your  readers  who  is  at 
the  bar,  whether  my  facility  be  a  ground  for  re- 
ducing my  consent?   the  third,  to  warn  persons  of 
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a  similar  dispositipn  from  going  into  company  with 
their  adversaries  in  a  law-suit, 

**  1  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

"  SIMON  SOFTLY." 

As  I  sincerely  sympathize  with  Mr.  Softiy  b  hii 
distress,  I  have  published  this  letter  for  the  fint 
purpose  mentioned  in  its  conclusion,  to  disburdoi 
nis  mind  of  the  story.  As  to  the  second,  I  am  afiiU  , 
I  can  be  of  little  use  to  him,  as  a  law-opinioO|  da^  ' 
livered  through  the  channel  of  the  MirroRi  wouU 
be  destitute  of  some  of  the  pre-requisites,  without 
which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  rel^  on  it  as  tha 
ground  of  legal  proceeding.  The  third,  which  is  i, 
very  disinterested  motive,  is,  I  believe,  more  dia*. 
ritable  in  him,  than  it  will  be  useful  to  his  readeck 
There  is,  I  fancy,  very  little  occasion  for  wamiag 
people  against  going  into  the  company  of  thaia 
with  whom  they  are  at  law,  lest  thev  should  be  sup* 
prised  into  improper  concessions ;  I  have  generally 
observed,  that  being  in  company  with  an  adversary 
in  a  law-suit,  has  a  greater  tendency  to  make  a  man 
tenacious  of  his  rights,  than  to  dispose  him  to  re- 
linquish them. 
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19  been  remarked,  that  the  country-life  prevails 
in  Great  Britain  than  in  any  civilized  nation  in 
pe.  However  true  this  observation  may  be  in 
eneraly  there  is  one  set  of  men  among  us,  to 
1,  in  ihe  present  times,  it  will  by  no  means 
';  I  mean  our  great  nobles  and  men  of  high 
ie»  It  is,  indeed,  vain  to  expect,  that  persons 
It  rank  of  life  should  be  able  to  withstand  the 
stkms  of  a  court,  and  the  seductions  of  aluxu- 
capital. 

•v  nevertheless,  a  melancholy  circumstance,  in 
fing  through  this  island,  to  find  so  many  noble 
SB  deserted  by  their  illustrious  owners,  even  in 
easonof  the  year  when,  to  every  man  of  taste, 
DUDtry  must  afford  true  pleasure.  How  mor- 
j;  is  it  to  hear  a  great  man  tell  you,  that  he 
i  afford  to  live  at  his  country-seat,  and  to  see 
after  passing  a  winter  in  London,  and  losing 
mds  in  a  week,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
iting  the  summer,  by  lounging  from  watering- 
to  watering-place,  or  retiring  with  two  or  three 
le  friends  to  a  villa  in  the  environs  of  London, 
d  of  living  with  a  becoming  dignity  in  the 
on  of  his  ancestors  !  To  such  men  1  would  beg 
to  recommend  the  advice  of  King  James  1. 
as  Lord  Bacqn  tells  us,  '  was  wont  to  be  very 
St  with  the  country-gentlemen  to  go  from 
on  to  their  country-seats ;  and  sometimes  would 
0  them,  Gentlemen,  at  London  you  are  like 
in  the  sea,  which  show  like  nothing;  but  in 
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your  country  villages,  you  are  like  ships  in  a  riverj 
which  look  like  great  things.' 

I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  say,  that  a  great  man 
should  live  always  in  the  country.  The  duties  of  hii 
station,  and  the  rank  he  holds  in  society,  require 
that  he  should  pass  part  of  the  year  in  the  capital; 
and,  independent  of  those  considerations,  I  believs 
it  will  he  allowed,  that  a  man  of  high  rank,  whobai 
passed  his  whole  life  immured  within  the  walls  of  Iw 
own  chateau,  and  constantly  surrounded  by  a  ctrde 
who  look  up  to  him,  is,  of  £dl  mortals^  the  most  in- 
supportable. 

Nay,  I  will  go  further ;  I  am  disposed  to  belieft^ 
that  it  is  an  improper  and  a  hurtful  thing,  even  ftr 
a  private  gentleman  of  moderate  fortune,  to  retin 
from  the  world,  and  betake  himself  altogether  to  a 
country-life. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  bad  consequeDcei 
of  abandoning  society,  I  lately  met  with  in  aviaitl 
had  occasion  to  pay  to  a  gentleman  with  whom  I. 
had  become  acquainted  at  college,  and  whose  red 
name  I  shall  conceal  under  that  of  Acasto.  Sooa 
after  he  quitted  the  university,  where  he  had  been 
distinguished  by  an  ardent  love  of  literature,  AcaiH 
retired  to  his  estate  in  the  country,  which,  thoa^ 
not  great,  was  fully  sufficient  for  all  his  wan(i> 
There  he  had  resided  ever  since  ;  and,  either  fnm 
inclination  or  indolence,  had  remained  a  bachekir. 
I  had  not  seen  him  for  many  years.  Time  bad 
made  some  alteration  on  his  figure  ;  but  that  vai 
little,  when  compared  with  the  change  I  found  ia 
him  in  all  other  respects.  In  his  dress  and  mannen 
he  was  indeed  completely  rusticated ;  and,  by  Jiving 
much  alone,  he  had  contracted  an  indifierenoe  to 
that  decorum,  and  to  those  little  attentions,  withoot 
which  no  man  can  be  agreeable  in  society.  Tb^ 
day  I  arrived  at  his  house,  I  found  him  sauntering 
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leiiy  waiting  a  call  to  dinner,  dressed  ia 
ty  which  had  once  been  black,  a  slouched 
same  complexion,  with  a  long  pole  in  his 
.  with  a  beard  that  did  not  appear  to  have 
r  for  many  days. 

hearty  welcome,  he  carried  me  in  to  din- 
is  conversation,  I  found  as  great  a  change 
itward  appearance  and  deportment.  From 
narrow  circle,  he  had  contracted  a  pecu- 
is  notions,  which  sometimes  amused  from 
andy  from  conversing  chiefly  with  persons 
m  inferior  station  to  himself,  he  had  be- 
snacious  of  his  opinions,  as  if  they  had 
mdent  truths,  and  as  impatient  of  contra- 
t  if  to  differ  from  him  had  been  a  crime, 
le  same  causes,  the  veriest  trifle,  particu- 
M)ncerned  himself,  had  become  to  him  an 
oaportance.  A  country-gentleman  he  con- 
\  the  most  respectable  character  in  na- 
he  talked  as  if  honour,  truth,  and  since- 
confined  to  them  alone.  Every  man  who 
le  world,  he  considered  as  a  villain  ;  and 
lan  who  passed  much  of  her  time  in  town, 
10  scruple  to  say,  was  no  better  than  she 

At  first,  it  astonished  me  to  hear  a  man, 
d  sense  and  benevolent  dispositions,  talk 
f  the  most  amiable  characters  of  the  age 
MBt  disrespectful  terms.     When  I  endea- 

put  him  to  rights,  he  at  once  cut  me 
•aying,  he  could  have  no  doubt  of  the 
lat  he  advanced,  as  he  had  been  told  such 
I  thing  by  his  friend  and  neighbour  Mr. 
t,  who  scorned  to  flatter  any  man,  or  to 
ing  but  the  truth. 

lad  an  opportunity  of  judging  how  far  the 
sntlemen  were  entitled  to  the  high  charac- 
md  had  given  them  for  honour  and  inte- 
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grity.  The  morning  after  I  arrived,  my  host  infora-    j 
ed  me  he  was  obliged  to  attend  a  county-meedng,    | 
where  there  was  to  be  business  of  considerable  in*    j 
portancc,  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested ;  andi    | 
as  he  could  not  stay  at  home  with  me,  I  readily 
consented  to  accompany  him.  He  had  dressed  hin« 
self  for  the* occasion;  that  is,  he  had  shayed  Ui 
beard,  and  put  on  a  clean  shirt.    It  remained  to 
determine  how  we  should  travel.     At  first  he  pro- 
posed to  go  on  horseback ;  but  the  appearance  of  i 
black  cloud  made  him  think  of  the  carriage.  It  tbes 
occurred,  that  taking  the  carriage  would  stop  the 
plough;  and  it   was  determined  we  should  ride; 
But,  as  we  were  going  to  mount,  the  recollection  if 
a  cold,  attended  with  some  threatenings  of  a  son 
throat  he  had  had  the  week  before,  made  him  agn 
resolve  upon  the  carriage.     In  short,  I  found  tint 
ray  poor  friend,  naturally  9f  an  undecisive  temptfi 
and  having  no  proper  object  to  fill  his  mind,  w 
accustomed  himself  to  deliberate  on  every  trifle,  tf 
if  it  had  been  an  affair  of  the  greatest  consequence* 
At  length  we  set  out  in  the  carriage ;  but  not  tS 
repeated  instructions  were  given  to  John  to  drive    \ 
only  two  miles  the  first  hour,  and  not  more  thaa    i 
three,  or  three  and  a  quarter  afterwards.  5 

On  the  road,  we  met  with  some  incidents  thlt    | 
were  amusing  enough.     In  the  midst  of  a  seriooi    j 
conversation  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  in  which    j 
Acasto  was  proposing  plans  of  reformation,  and 
tracing  all  our  present  calamities  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  mercantile  interest  in  parliament,  and  the 
shameful  neglect  of  the  country -gentlemen,  we  hap- 
pened to  pass  the  house  of  a  cottager,  who,  bad 
laid  down  a  load  of  coals  rather  too  near  the  high 
road ;  which  Acasto  no  sooner  perceived  than  oe 
stopped  the  carriage,  and  calling  out  the  poor  niafl> 
began  to  rate  him  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  the 
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8t  offence.  Not  satisfied  with  ordering  the 
ce  to  be  removed,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
enty  in  strong  colours,  all  the  possible  mischiefs 
light  have  ensued  from  it.  *  What  might  have 
led/  said  he,  '  if  my  horses  had  startled,  God 
Qows! — Had  we  been  overturned,  my  carriage 
have  been  broken,  or  my  horses  killed,  and 
'.  myself  might  have  been  hurt.' 
I  circumstance,  trifling  as  it  was,  ruffled  my 
80  much,  that  it  was  some  time  before  he  could 
e  the  thread  of  his  conversation.  Some  other 
Dts  of  the  same  kind  gave  him  an  opportunity 
ibying  his  attention  to  the  police  of  the  coun- 
id  of  impressing  me  with  an  idea  of  the  obli- 
•  he  had  thereby  conferred  on  his  fellow-citi- 
At  length  we  arrived  at  the  county -town, 
nmediately  drove  to  the  court-house,  where 
ind  a  very  numerous  meeting. 
mi  found  that  the  important  business  which 
rought  so  many  gentlemen  from  their  own 
b  was  to  determine,  whether  a  bridge  should 
It  at  one  end  of  a  village  or  the  other  !  From 
•urseofthe  argument,  if  argument  it  could  be 
y  I  plainly  perceived,  that  to  the  Public  it  was 
:er  of  the  most  perfect  indifference.  But,  if 
ted  in  one  way,  it  would  accomodate  a  gentle-  | 

ho  had  acquired  a  large  fortune  in  the  course  fj 

ie»  and  had  lately  purchased  an  estate  in  the  ^ 

K>urhood,  on  which  he  had  built  an  elegant 
.  Acasto,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Downright,  stre- 
ly  opposed  the  plan  of  accommodating  this 
hamoy  who  had  presumed  to  buy  one  of  the 
itates  in  the  county,  from  the  heir  of  an  ancient 
',  at  a  higher  price  than  any  body  else  would 
riven  for  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  was  truly 
led  to  observe  in  both  parties  as  much  trick 
licanpas  might,  when  properly  varnished,  have 
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done  honour  to  the  most  finished  statesman.  In  one 
thing  only  I  discovered  that  open  plainness  on  which 
country  gentlemen  are  so  apt  to  yalue  themseWeB, 
and  that  was  in  the  language  in  which  they  addre»- 
ed  each  other.  There,  indeed,  they  were  sufficientlT 
plain;  and  no  where  did  I  ever  observe  a  more  told 
neglect  of  the  favourite  maxim  of  Lord  ChesterfieUi 
Jbrtiter  in  re,  suaviter  in  modo. 

On  our  way  home,  Acasto  entertained  me  withtbe 
characters  of  the  gentlemen  we  had  seen ;  but  hi 
might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble;  for,  by  recot 
looting  how  they  voted,  I  should  immediately  hivi 
known  which  of  them  were  honest  and  sincerey  ui 
which  mean  time-serving  sycophants. 

I  shall  not  trouble  my  readers  with  any  reflectiflH 
on  Acasto's  character.  It  is  plain,  that  the  little  pt* 
culiarities  which,  with  all  his  natural  ffood  sense  ui 
benevolence,  expose  him  hourly  to  ridicule  or  toctt- 
surc,  have  been  occasioned  by  his  retreat  from  the 
world,  and  by  that  solitude  in  which  he  has  lived  lO  | 
long.  Seldom,  indeed,  have  I  known  any  one  thit  ; 
did  not,  in  some  degree,  suffer  from  it;  that  did  nol^ 
more  or  less,  become  selfish  and  contracted,  con- 
ceited and  opinionative.  I  never  see  a  young  hdr 
fluttering  about  town  in  the  circle  of  gaiety,  without 
feeling  an  emotion  of  compassion.  In  a  few  yean^ 
when  he  comes  to  be  supplanted  in  that  circle  by  I 
younger  set,  no  resource  remains  for  him  but  a  re* 
treat  to  the  country,  where  he  must  pass  his  da^ 
either  in  a  state  of  listless  inactivity,  or  in  punoiti 
unworthy  of  a  rational  being.  I  would,  therefore^ 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  every  parent,  to  educate' 
the  heir  of  his  fortune  to  some  profession ;  to  let 
before  him  some  object  that  may  fill  his  mind,  may 
rouse  him  to  action,  and  may  make  him  at  once  a 
happy  and  respectable  member  of  society. 
M 
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inter,  which,  like  an  untaught  visitor,  had 
Ipd  its  stay  with  us  to  a  very  unreasonable 

has  at  last  given  place  to  vernal  breezes 
Qore  indulgent  sky ;  and  many  of  my  readers 
w  leave  the  business  or  amusements  of  the 
for  the  purer  air  and  less  tumultuous  enjoy- 
of  the  country.  As  I  have,  now  and  then, 
id  some  observations  on  the  manners  and 
t  of  the  former,  1  could  not  forbear,  from  a 
f  concern  for  those  whom  the  season  now 
to  the  latter,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  cer- 
rors  which  are  more  generally  prevalent  in 
intry.     My  last  paper  was  intended  for  the 

perusal  of  country-gentlemen.    1  mean  in 

make  a  few  lighter  observations  on  some 

lilings  in  point  of  manners,  to  which  1  have 

propensity  in  country-gentlemen,  country- 

aod  in  those  who,  though  of  the  town  for  the  ^ 

it  part  of  the  year,  make  their  appearance,  ^ 

e  cuckoo,  1  mean  no  offence  by  the  compa-  | 

when  the  trees  have  put  on  their  leaves,  and 

ddows  their  verdure. 

le  first  place,  I  would  beg  of  those  who  mi- 

Tom  the  city,  not  to  carry  too  much  of  the 

ith  them  into  the  country.  1  will  allow  a  lady 

ibit  the  newest-fashioned  cut  in  her  riding- 

or  to  astonish  a  country-congregation  with 

ight  of  her  head-dress  ;  and  a  gentleman,  in 

inner,  to  sport,  as  they  term  it,  a  grotesque 

I  of  a  waistcoat,  or  to  set  the  children  agape 

enormous  size  of  his  buckles.  These  are  pri- 

.  XXIX.  c  c 
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privileges  to  which  gentlemen  and  ladies  may  be  " 
thought  to  have  entitled  themselves  by  the  expenie 
and  trouble  of  a  winter's  residence  in  the  capitaL 
But  there  is  a  provoking,  though  a  civil  sort  rf 
consequence  such  people  are  apt  to  assume  in  CMh 
versation,  which  I  think,  goes  beyond  the  just  pie* 
rogative  of  township,  and  is  a  ver^  unfair  encnnch- 
ment  on  the  natural  rights  of  their  friends  andrdft* 
tions  in  the  country.  They  should  consider,  tiMt 
though  there  are  certain  subjects  of  ton  and  fashioi 
on  which  they  may  pronounce  ex  cathedrd^  if  I  mif 
be  allowed  so  pedantic  a  phrase,  yet  that,  even  a 
the  country,  the  senses  of  hearing,  seeing,  tastiil^ 
and  smelling,  may  be  enjoyed  to  a  certain  extent; 
and  that  a  person  may  like  or  dislike  a  newsongit 
new  lutestring,  a  French  dish,  or  an  Italian  pe^ 
fume,  though  such  person  has  been  unfortiioal9 
enough  to  pass  last  wmter  at  a  hundred  miles'  dii- 
tance  from  the  metropolis. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  fair  to  inform  tbs 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  country,  that  there  is  I 
certain  deference  which  ought  to  be  paid,  in  thoie 
matters,  to  the  enlightened  judgement  of  their 
friends,  who  are  newly  arrived  from  the  seat  of  in- 
formation and  of  knowledge.  I  have  heard  a  lad^ 
in  the  country,  when  her  cousin  from  Edinbor^ 
had  been  very  obligingly  communicating  some  ex- 
traordinary piece  of  intelligence,  or  exhibiting  some 
remarkable  piece  of  dress  or  finery,  cut  her  shorty 
by  saying,  with  all  the  coolness  in  the  world, '  That 
is  singular  enough,  but  it  is  nothing  to  what  I 

heard  from  Miss  B ,  with  whom  I  have  co^ 

responded  ever  since  she  went  to  London;'  OTi 
*  This  is  very  pretty,  to  be  sure,  but  not  to  be  coni- 

pared  to  Mrs.  C 's,  which  she  had  sent  her 

in  a  present  from  Paris.'   This  sort  of  brag-playiof 
in  conversation  I  have  sometimes  heard  carried  i^ 
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disagreeable  length,  which  would  be  in  a 
leasure  prevented,  if  people  were  not  to  be 
.  credit  for  what  they  may  have  heard,   or 
•en  told,  but  to  take  consequence  only  from 
ley  have  seen.    If  we  town-people  are  to  be 
t-wondered  on  report,  there  is  an  end  of  all 
nd  subordination  in  the  matter.    To  borrow 
'  allusion  from  the  game  above-mentioned, 
it  is  but  reasonable,  that  the  wonders  of 
t  from  town  should  take  the  same  prece- 
)f  the  wonders  of  the  people  in  the  country, 
tural  cards  do  of  makers. 
it  is  sometimes  from  the  opposite  feeling, 
to  high  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  their 
isitors,  that  the  good  people  of  the  country 
to  fall  into  improprieties.  It  is  wonderful  to 
confusion  into  which  the  appearance  of  the 
thioned  carriage  of  a  gentleman  just  arrived 
»wn  throws  the  family,  especially  the  female 
it,  of  his  rural  neighbour.     Such  a  peeping 
indows,  such  a  running  backwards  and  for- 
»f  bare-headed  boys  and  girls,  to  fetch  their 
from  the  field,  and  their  mistress  from  the 
ouse!  Then,  after  waiting  a  long  while  in  the 
*y  which  the  chamber-maid  has  had  but  time 
half  in  order,  comes  the  old  lady  with  some 
rd  apology,  followed  by  a  scold  to  the  maid 
ring  her  rubber  or  hearth-brush  in  view  of 
npany.     By-and-bye  appears  the  master  of 
use,  with  another  apology,  for  appearing  be- 
dies  in  his  farmer's  dress.  After  a  long  series 
amon  inquiries,   a  frequent  pulling  out  of 
»  on  the  part  of  the  visitors,  and  two  or  three 
^es  up-stairs  from  the  mistress  of  the  family ; 
come  the  young  ladies  with  their  caps  awry, 
ong  pins  but  half  stuck  in,  their  hair  powder- 
latches;  and  their  aprons  stiff  from  the  folds. 

c  c2 
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Here  follows  a  second  course  of  the  same  questkm 
and  answers,  which  being  closed  by  an  observatioB 
on  the  late  hour  from  the  one  side,  and  some  strio^ 
tures  on  the  shortness  of  town-visits  from  the  other, 
the  company  are  suffered  to  depart,  who,  itis  teots 
one,  laugh  all  the  way  home  at  the  good  people  who 
were  at  such  pains  to  make  themselves  fit,  as  thef 
thought,  to  be  seen  by  them.  Let  these  last  remen- 
ber,  that  there  is  a  style,  as  it  is  called,  proper  to 
every  thing ;  decency  and  cleanliness  they  owe  to 
themselves ;  an  imitation  of  the  fashionable  fineriei 
of  the  town  they  owe  to  nobody ;  most  of  theie^ 
indeed,  are  quite  preposterous  in  the  country ;  it  ii 
only  when  people  get  into  crowds  that  they  are  tf  ^ 
liberty  to  make  fools  of  themselves. 

As  I  have,  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  desired 
the  city-emigrants  not  to  carry  the  town  into  tho 
country,  so  I  must  entreat  their  country-friends  not  1 
to  forget  that  the  others  have  but  lately  arrived 
there.  Their  relish  for  draining,  ditching,  hedg* 
ing,  horse-hoeing,  liming,  and  marling,  andsodi 
other  branches  of  the  fine  arts  as  an  aftemoooli 
conversation  at  a  gentleman-farmer's  frequently 
runs  into,  has  been  a  good  deal  blunted  by  seven 
months'  residence  in  the  region  of  amusement  and 
dissipation.  The  like  caution  will  apply  to  thoie 
female  orators  who  occupy  the  intervals  of  teft* 
drinking  with  dissertations  on  the  cow-house|  tbe 
dairy,  and  the  poultry-yard. 

There  are  some  topics  which  may  be  introduced, 
at  that  season,  in  which  both  town  and  coontrr 
ladies  are  qualified  to  join,  thougli  even  of  them  I 
would  recommend  a  sparing  and  moderate  use ;  I 
mean  those  little  lectures  on  morality,  sometime! 
known  by  the  name  of  scandal.  In  these  the  town- 
ladies,  however,  have  some  advantage,  as  their  sub- 
jects are  often  such  as  may  be  reckoned  fair  game, 
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persons  of  whom  the  world  has  a  right  to  talk,  and 
irho  seem  to  act  as  if  they  wished  to  be  talked  of. 
These  notorious  offenders  against  decency  and  de- 
corum, of  which  there  are  always  some  instances  in 
great  towns,  may  be  compared  to  certain  atrocious 
criminals,  whom  the  law  has  ordered  to  be  sent, 
after  execution,  to  Surgeon's  Hall ;  their  charac- 
ters may  be  dissected  at  all  tea-tables,  without  any 
danger  of  the  crime  of  defamation.    But  the  beauty 
of  a  country-town  or  village  is  rarely  so  unguarded 
mher  conduct  as  to  give  this  licence  to  the  tongues 
of  her  neighbours,  who  are,  therefore,  generally 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  whispering  of  little  private 
anecdotes  and  family-secrets,  which  I  very  much 
doubt  if  they  be  legally  entitled  to  do,  at  least  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  great  necessity,  as  on  a  rainy  Sun- 
day, or  where  the  party  consists  but  of  two,  who 
can  neither  play  cribbage,  piquet,  or  backgammon. 
Somewhat  a-kin  to  the  lovers  of  detraction  are 
the  offence- takers,  a  species  of  people  I  have  ob- 
MTved  more  common  in  the  country  than  in  popu- 
kiia  cities.    They  arc  deeply  versed  in  the  science 
€i  precedency,  in  the  etiquette  of  paying  and  re- 
toraing  visits,  in  the  ceremonial  of  drmking  healths, 
and  of  acknowledging  bows  and  courtesies.    I  have 
been  astonished  to  find  the  circle  of  my  acquaint- 
ance so  circumscribed  as  I  have  sometimes  expe- 
rienced, when  I  have  happened  to  take  up  my  head- 
quarters at  a  gentleman's,  who  could  only  accom- 
Cy  me  to  the  houses  of  one  half  of  the  neighbour- 
Id,  having  contrived  to  be  totally  estranged  from 
the  other  by  neglects  of  himself,  afironts  to  his 
^e,  squabbles  about  dancing  at  annual  balls,  or 
toasts  at  country-meetings  after  the  second  bottle. 

This  disease  of  offence-taking  is  particularly  epi- 
demic in  some  places  every  seventh  year,  or  some- 
^es  it  returns  a  little  sooner  by  royal  proclamation. 

c  c  3 
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As  this  summer  may  probably  be  the  season  of  iti 
recurring  with  violence,  I  take  the  present  opportu- 
nity of  warning  my  readers  against  the  company  of 
the  infected ;  and  even  to  these  a  regimen  of  temper 
and  good  manners  may  be  found  a  very  powemd 
and  salutary  alterative.  The  feelings  of  an  offence* 
taker  are  always  very  disagreeable  ;  and  as  to  tbs 
external  effects  of  this  mental  malady^  whether  k 
go  off  in  oblique  reflections,  or  break  out  into 
scurrility  and  abuse,  I  need  not,  I  f^ui^y  enlant 
on  the  danger  of  their  consequences.  To  gentle* 
men  concerned  in  politics  and  electioneerinct  I 
would  particularly  observe,  that  the  period  of  their 
canvass  is  not  the  proper  time  for  indulgii^asf 
such  freedoms  in  conversation  or  behaviour.  Whea 
the  contest  is  determined,  the  losers  have  some  sort 
of  privilege  for  railing ;  the  successful  candidate^ 
as  things  go  now-a-days>  should  keep  all  their  tad 
language  for  that  place  to  which  tne  suffrages  of 
their  constituents  are  to  send  them. 
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Dt  tibi  divitias  dederant,  ariemque  Jruendu 

HOK.  Ensr.  L  4i  7. 

The  importance  of  education  to  fit  men  for  the 
world  has  been  universally  seen  and  acknowledged; 
but  I  think  it  has  not  been  always  sufficiently  at- 
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I  tOs  as  necessary  to  fit  men  for  retiring  from 
»rld;  as  qualifying  them  to  act  their  part  with 
ety  when  they  retreat  from  the  business  of 
dd  to  enjoy  themselves,  when  enjoyment  be- 
their  object.  There  is  a  certain  time  of  life, 
ilmost  every  man  wishes  to  escape  from  the 
and  bustle  of  the  world,  and  to  taste  the 
of  retirement  and  repose ;  but  how  few  are 
who,  when  they  have  arrived  at  that  period 

they  fixed  for  this  retreat,  and  have  put 
lesigns  in  execution,  meet  with  that  enjoy- 
rhidi  they  looked  for !  Instead  of  pleasure^ 
ind  satiety,  weariness,  and  disgust ;  time  be- 
a  heavy  burden  upon  them,  and  in  what  way 
oay  kill  the  tedious  hours,  grows  at  lengtn 
nly  object.  But  had  these  men  received  a 
ducation,  they  would  never  be  at  a  loss  how 
ip  their  time ;  rich  fields  of  entertainment 
open  to  them  from  various  sources.  Com- 
nd  conversation  would  receive  a  finer  relish ; 
would  give  perpetual  enjoyments;  the  gay 
cts  of  the  country,  the  romantic  scenes  which 
is,  the  adorning'and  beautifying  those  scenes, 
I  culture  of  all  the  elegant  arts,  would  make 
rtune,  which  many  possess  without  knowing 

use,  the  minister  of  every  thing  that  can 
ielight. 

lieve  it  may  be  true,  that  neither  learning, 
BSte  for  the  elegant  arts,  is  requisite  to  enable 
n  engaged  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  to 
1  in  his  profession  ;  and,  while  so  engaged, 
:upations  of  that  profession  will  prevent  his 
any  vacuity  or  sufiering  any  inconvenience 
is  Ignorance  and  want  of  refinement.  But 
(uch  a  person  has  acquired  a  fortune,  and 
tp  business,  I  have  often  observed,  that  from 
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this  uncultivated  state  of  mind,  he  is  at  a  loss  how 
to  enjoy  himself  or  his  riches.  He  either  becomei 
a  prey  to  chagrin  and  ennuis  or  he  gives  himself  ap 
to  the  coarsest  intemperance ;  or,  should  he  wish  to 
figure  as  a  man  of  taste  or  fashion,  he  receives  bat 
little  entertainment  himself,  and  his  attempts  are 
so  absurd  and  preposterous,  as  to  make  him  the 
object  of  scoff  and  ridicule  to  others. 

Drexelius  was  put  early  to  business  :  his  whole 
learning  consisted  in  being  able  to  read  English,  to 
write,  and  keep  accounts.     He  got  soon  into  a  veij 
good  branch  of  trade ;  his  attention  was  unremitted; 
and  his  economy  was  equal  to  his  attention.    Hil 
labours,  far  from  being  a  burden  to  him,  only  gave'  1 
him  an  exertion  of  mind,  which  kept  him  in  n   ^ 
equal  and  unceasing  How  of  spirits.    By  the  time   J 
he  was  fifty>  Drexelius  had  acquired  a  fortune  eqod    j 
to  that  of  the  richest  of  his  fellow-citizens.    Be   J 
now  began  to  think  seriously  of  enjoying  it.    The    ] 
resolution  which  he  had  early  formed  of  retiring 
to  the  country  when  he  should  have  acquired  i 
fortune,  and  which  had  supported  him  during  the 
labours  of  acquiring  it,  he  now  determined  to  pot 
in  practice.     He'  therefore  wound  up  his  busineee, 
sold  off  his  stock,  and  purchased  an  estate  in  the 
country.     The  novelty  of  the  situation,  and  the 
flattering  thought   that  he  was  proprietor  of  lo 
many  acres,  supported  him  for  a  while.     Bat  he 
soon  began  to  find,  that  the  fields,  and  woods,  and 
rivers,  gave  him  no  sort  of  pleasure.     He  could 
receive  no  amusement  from  farming,  and  books  he 
was  unable  to  enjoy.     A  volume  of  the  Spectator, 
recommended  to  him   by  the  clergyman   of  the 
parish,  lay  half-read  upon  the  chimney-piece;  and 
the  prospects  which  he  heard  others  admire,  ap- 
peared to  him  not  more  beautiful  than  the  front  of 
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cchange,  or  the  pavement  of  the  street  on 
he  used  to  tread.  Tired,  therefore,  of  the 
y,  and  weary  of  every  thing,  he  began  to 
)r  the  town  which  he  had  abandoned,  and  to 
e  again  a  frequenter  of  the  'Change.  Ac- 
gly  he  hired  a  house  in  town,  and  resolved 
id  in  it  the  winter-months  at  least.  But  the 
had  now  also  lost  its  charms,  and  he  found 
Msible  to  recover  them.  He  had  no  longer 
88  to  occupy  his  mind  ;  when  he  rose  in  the 
ig,  he  knew  not  what  to  do ;  he  had  no  bar- 
to  settle,  and  no  ships  to  insure.  His  ac- 
ance  around  him  were  busy,  while  he  was 
bie  found  himself  alone  in  the  midst  of  a 
)  an  uninterested  spectator  of  what  used  to 
f  him.  Change  of  situation,  therefore,  gave 
>  relief,  for  the  town  was  now  as  dull  as  the 
y.  The  purchase  he  had  made  was  a  dear 
ipon  his  estate,  which  had  cost  him  more  at 
an  he  intended  to  give  for  it,  he  was  obliged 
d  a  house,  and  to  make  some  other  improve- 
the  expense  of  which,  like  that  of  all  other 
igs  and  improvements,  greatly  exceeded  what 
wner  had  made  his  account  with.  This,  how- 
raa  little  to  one  of  Drexelius's  fortune.    On  J 

occasions,  he  had  lost  more  upon  one  ad- 
e  in  trade,  without  being  much  affected  by 
s;  but  then  he  had  different  objects  to  inter-  ^ 

i,*and  he  expected  to  make  up  by  other  ad-  § 

68  what  he  had  lost  upon  one  ;  now  he  had  T 

I  else  to  think  of  but  the  daily  expenditure.  ^ 

>ok  possession  of  his  imagination ;  he  thought  ^  'i 

poverty  and  ruin  before  him  ;  and  his  health  ^ 

to  sink  under  the  vexations  of  his  mind.     In  ^' 

d  his  friends  represent  to  him  the  greatness 
fortune  ;  that  the  money  he  was  laying  out 
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was  a  trifle  to  what  he  possessed ;  and  that,  after 
all  his  plans  were  finished,  he  would  still  have  more 
than  he  could  spend.   It  is  to  no  purpose  to  reasoB 
with  a  diseased  imagination ;  the  only  thing  whid 
can  relieve  it  is  a  change  of  objects  and  a  varietj  * 
of  amusements.     But  this  method  could  not  be 
followed  by  Drexelius:    there  was  no  object  tt 
interest  him ;  and  his  mind  was  incapable  of  amuie- 
ment.     His  disease,  therefore,  increased  upon  In 
every  day.    The  proprietor  of  a  fine  place,  poi- 
sessed  of  a  great  fortune,  in  short,  with  idl  tbe 
means  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  he  was  hauntel 
with  the  demon  of  Poverty,  and  actually  beUeredt 
that,  if  he  lived  many  years,  he  should  dieof  wtflL 
Clavius  was  a  partner  in  trade  with  Drexelii% 
whose  example  he  followed  in  the  scheme  of  en* 
joying  a  retreat  in  the  country.    But  his  mind  M 
as  empty  and  uneducated  as  that  of  Drexelius 
equally  incapable  of  amusing  itself  in  solitude,  or 
of  receiving  pleasure  from  those  enjoyments  whidi 
a  country-life  is  calculated  to  bestow.    He  wa% 
however,  a  man  of  greater  natural  spirits,  and  wai 
not  therefore  so  apt  to  become  a  prey  to  listlessnetfy 
or  to  the  effects  of  gloomy  avarice.    Company  wai 
his  resource :    and  that  the  hours  might  not  fie 
heavy  upon  him,  he  took  care  never  to  be  alone; 
But  as  he  had  no  talent  for  conversation,  every  sort 
of  company  was  equally  welcome  to  him ;  and 
where  conversation  was  not  the  object,  it  became 
necessary  to  support  the  society  by  some  adventi- 
tious aid.     The  bottle,  therefore,  was  had  recouree 
to.     This  was  the  employment  during  the  fineit 
summer-evenings;  and  the  morning-sun  often  rose 
upon  the  same  company  on  which  it  had  gone  doim. 
Men  flocked  to  Clavius's  country-seat,  not  to  enjoj 
the  charms  of  the  country,  but  the  charms  of  society, 
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uid  what  they  called  good  fellowship.  Thus  were 
Clavius's  nights  spent  in  getting  intoxicated,  and 
luc  mornings  in  sleeping  off  that  intoxication.  His 
constitution  was  not  long  able  to  support  this  course 
of  life ;  he  died,  a  few  years  after  he  had  quitted 
iNuinesSy  a  martyr  to  that  fortune  which  his  wishes 
lad  formerly  represented  as  the  certain  source  of 
£dicity. 

Pomponius  took  a  different  turn  from  the  persons 
I  have  mentioned.  He  was  equally  ignorant  and 
vnedacatedas  they ;  but,  when  he  had  acquired  his 
firtone,  as  he  had  heard  much  of  taste,  of  eleeance, 
inid  of  refinement,  he  resolved  to  be  a  man  of  taste. 
Hie  estate  he  purchased  had  been  the  old  heredi- 
tuj  possession  of  a  man  of  considerable  rank.  Pom- 
pomas  gave  several  years'  purchase  more  than  its 
viae,  that  he  might  be  possessed  of  the  demesne  of 
ID  ancient  family,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  adding 

t»  his  name  *  Esquire,  of .'    When  he  came 

to  live  at  this  estate,  he  found  the  old  mansion- 
Ikoase  must  be  pulled  down  and  a  new  one  erected. 
Biit»  instead  of  trusting  to  the  skill  and  taste  of  his 
ttchitect,  the  plan  must  be  his  own.    In  this  he 
Beiped  ornament  upon  ornament,  and  pillar  upon 
pillar.    The  columns  are  large  enough  to  have  sup- 
ported a  Gothic  cathedral;  the  inside  is  crowded 
irith  painted  compartments ;  and  every  pannel  and 
wmdow  is  bedaubed  with  gilding.     His  fields  are 
laid  out  in  the  most  absurd  taste.    A  clay-coloured 
ditch,  which  he  calls  a  canal,  made  at  an  exorbi- 
tant expense,  runs  parallel  with  the  front  of  his 
Ikouse ;  at  each  end  is  a  circular  puddle,  called  a 
bbon,  in  which  is  a  little  bank  of  rubbish,  dignified 
with  the  name  of  island.    Not  a  walk  but  is  stuck 
M  of  statues ;  and  temples  and  grottoes  appear  in 
^ery  field.    In  showing  you  his  grounds,  he  tells 
you  the  price  of  every  statue  ;  and  every  temple  is 
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honoured  with  the  account  of  what  It  cos 
satisfied  with  being  a  man  of  taste  out  of  d( 
pretends  to  connoisseurship  and  to  literature 
He  shows  pictures  painted,  as  he  thinks,  ] 
ters,  whose  names  he  has  not  learned  to  pro 
If  doubts  are  started  of  their  originality,  '. 
nius  stops  all  further  questions  by  the  me 
the  sum  he  paid  for  them.  His  library  has 
tues  like  his  fields  ;  it  is  furnished  with  a  pi 
of  bronzes  and  busts ;  and  the  books  are  as'l 
gilded  as  the  rest  of  his  furniture.  In  tal 
them,  for  he  runs  all  risks  to  be  thought  a 
learning,  he  gets  into  the  most  ridiculous  bl 
He  mistakes  a  Greek  for  a  Roman  author ; 
show  himself  a  philosopher,  praises  a  writei 
belief  that  he  is  an  infidel,  when,  in  fact,  hi 
are  written  in  defence  of  religion.  The  od 
somebody  happening  to  mention  The  Wc 
asked  if  the  author,  Mr.  Fitzadam,  was  sti 
and  if  he  had  written  any  other  book. 

Drexelius  and  Clavius  were  miserable 
midst  of  their  wealth  ;  Pomponius  is  ridici: 
the  enjoyment  of  his. 

How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
sons  had  not  in  their  earlier  years  received  tb 
fit  of  a  liberal  education  !  Had  their  mine 
cultivated  in  their  youth,  had  they  then  a 
the  first  principles  of  elegance  and  taste 
would  have  been  enabled,  after  attaining  a  i 
to  have  enjoyed  it  with  propriety  and  d 
while  they  were  reaping  the  fruits  of  their 
industry  and  success,  they  might  have  been 
to  others,  and  proved  ornaments  to  their  co 
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iod  laee  and  war  take  turns  like  day  and  night 

BOWl* 

irart  and  science,  practitioners  complain  how 
hey  are  deceived  by  specious  theories  and 
e  speculation.    Learned  men,  in  the  solitude 
r  studies,  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  nothing 
they  can  reconcile  to  their  own  ideas  upon 
can  fail  to  be  evinced  by  actual  experiment, 
»e  reduced  into  easy  and  constant  practice, 
ose  who  are  to  apply  the  doctrine  to  the 
K>  often  find,  that  what  was  infallible  in  the 
f  the  demonstrator,  is  sadly  fallacious  in  the 
if  him  who  is  to  execute  it. 
e  is  something,  however,  so  delightful  in  this 
theory-building,  that  the  experience  of  a 
id  disappointments  will  never  be  able  to  ex- 
it it.     Nor,  indeed,  should  any  body  wish 
extinction,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  the 
who  builds  is  delighted  with  the  expectation 
«ss,  and  that  other  people  are  often  little 
Bsed  with  tracing  the  disappointment.     The 
}  flattered  by  seeing  the  superiority  of  sci- 
lus  levelled  and  brought  down;  the  first 
himself  by  imputing  the  failure  to  errors  in 
icution,  and,  shutting  his  closet-door,  re- 
» fresh  theories  and  new  speculation. 
xziz.  D  D 


vho,  in  tracing  the  progress  of  certain  a 
of  the  mind,  tnua  personifies  his  ideas  of  '. 
able  Love. 

'  When  a  young  man,'  says  he,  '  of  il 
descent,  rarely  gifted  by  Nature  in  mind  ai 
the  which  he  hath,  through  the  care  of  1 
parents,  and  his  own  special  industry,  muc 
by  art,  first  catneth  from  the  retired  fa 
learning  into  the  resort  of  the  world,  he  is  i 
smitten  by  the  beauty  and  rare  accompUifa 
some  youn^  damsel,  of  parentage  no  leas 
able  than  his  own,  and  of  endowments  no 
cious  than  those  wherewith  he  himself  it 
He  seeketh  all  opportunities  of  converse  i 
of  courtesy  towards,  her;  which,  neverthe 
out  of  maiden-shyneEB,  whereof  her  lad 
hath  well  instructed  her,  doth,  with  a  de 
BtatelinesB  of  aspect,  most  constantly  avoid 
the  young  roan  being  grieved  in  his  mind 
wise  damped  in  Iiis  love,  he  resleth  not  t 
means  he  render  himself  more  worthy  o 
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rigour  of  her  looks,  he  sometimes  coroplaineth  of 
his  thraldom  in  more  bitter  terms,  and,  for  a  while, 
as  seeking  freedom  from  this  fair  tyrant,  shunneth 
her  company,  and  resorteth  to  that  of  jovial  com- 
panions, much  given  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  and 
the  joys  of  wine,  thinking  thereby  to  efface  her 
image  quite  from  his  mind.  But  afler  no  great 
space,  he  groweth  uneasy  and  unquiet,  and  though 
stoutly  denying  all  allegiance  to  that  dominion, 
whereof  he  hath  sworn  to  be  free,  he  goeth  se- 
cretly where  he  can  again  steal  a  glance  of  her 
lovely  face,  by  one  look  of  which,  being,  as  he 
deemeth,  encouraged  to  better  hope,  he  reneweth 
his  suit  with  fresh  warmth,  renouncing  his  past 
^[ebellion  as  a  grievous  sin,  the  which  he  is  to 
espiate  by  tenfold  increased  love.  Nevertheless, 
she,  willing  to  show  her  power,  thus  marvellously 
confinned  and  increased,  demeaneth  herself  as 
haughtily  as  before,  and,  haply,  to  punish  his  late 
treasonous  lapse  and  falling  off,  seemeth  to  cast 

r  others  more  soft  and  favourable  looks ; 
eat,  our  lover,  being  stuns  with  envy  and 
jealous  wrath,  doth  encounter  the  chiefest  of  his 
rivals  with  sharp  and  angry  words ;  which,  growing 
into  keener  and  more  deadly  rage,  they  agree  to 
decide  which  is  the  worthiest  by  trial  of  arms ; 
and  having  met,  in  some  retired  place,  either  on 
horseback  or  on  foot,  attended  by  their  squires,  a 
furious  combat  ensueth,  in  which  the  valour  of 
both  shineth  out  worthy  of  their  noble  birth,  and 
of  that  love  wherewith  it  is  more  especially  in- 
flamed and  spurred  on.  After  various  turns  of 
fortune,  and  many  wounds  on  both  sides,  our  lover 
doth,  with  difficulty,  master  his  adversary,  to  whom 
he  showeth  no  less  courtesy  in  defeat,  than  fierce- 
ness in  fight.    After  a  time,,  having  recovered  of 

dd2 


and  breath  to  utter  ;  while  she,  without  s 
a  word,  doth,  by  looks  and  silent  blushes, 
sort  confess  herself  propitious  to  his  vowsi 
of,  having  passed  a  probation  of  years, 
more,  he  arriveth  at  the  end  of  his  wish 
obtaioeth  her  consent  to  be  his  wedde 
Lastly,  their  noble  parents  being  well  satisf 
this  union  of  their  blood,  the  marriage  is  c 
ed,  with  much  ceremony  and  pomp,  at  thi 
of  the  bride's  princely  father,  whereat  the 
manner  of  good  cheer,  of  dancing,  and 
strelsy,  for  many  days.' 

This  theory  of  ancient  lore  and  courtship, 
of  simply  fying  the  matter,  makes  it  much  a 
ficult  than,  in  modem  practice  at  least,  it  is  i 
found.  liie  lover  now-a  days  finds  but  1 
that  stately  pride,  and  maiden  shyness  ah 
scribed  ;  nor  is  he  obliged  to  cultivate  pc 
celebratehismistress.iior  tomeet  any  rivala 
by  his  squire,  nor  to  suffer  wounds  and  loss  i 
for  her  sake,  nor  logo  through  a  probation  c 
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The  secood  theoretical  description,  which  I  shall 
lay  before  my  readers,  is  so  far  different  from  the 
first,  that  it  renders  a  very  confused  and  intricate 
buaness,  as  I  have  been  told  it  is,  perfectly  clear 
nd  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity.  This,  how- 
e?er  is  by  no  means  owin^  to  any  want  in  the  theo- 
redcal  situation  of  that  mcident  or  bustle  which 
occurs  in  the  real ;  on  the  contrary,  the  events  are 
iafinitely  more  numerous  and  astonishing  in  the 
first  than  in  the  latter,  though  the  art  of  the  theorist 
carries  the  imagination  through  them  all  with  won- 
derful distinctness  and  regularity.  The  instance  to 
which  I  allude  is  the  description  of  a  battle,  given 
hj  the  ingenious  Mr.  A.  Boyer,  in  his  French  Dic- 
tOiiary,  under  the  word  Battaille. 


DESCRIPTION  OW  A  BATTLE. 

*  The  two  armies  being  in  sight,  the  cannon  roar 
on  each  side ;  and  the  signal  of  the  fight  being 
given,  they  both  move,  and  begin  the  encounter. 
In  the  height  of  danger,  the  generals  show  their 
htrroidity  by  preserving  their  cool  temper,  and 
by  giving  their  orders  without  emotion  ana  without 
hurry.  In  the  close  engagement,  the  officers  per- 
form wonders,  and  show  extraordinary  valour  and 
judgement ;  and,  seconded  by  their  men,  who  fight 
like  lions,  they  cut  the  enemy  in  pieces,  kill  and 
overthrow  all  they  meet  in  their  way,  break  through 
battalions,  and  bear  down  squadrons.  Upon  tdhe 
point  of  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  they  reso- 
lutely sustain  the  effort  of  the  enemy ;  and  the 
generals,  being  informed  by  their  aids-de-camp  of 
what  passes  on  that  side,  cause  succours  to  march 
thither  with  all  speed,  revive  the  spirits  of  the 
soldiers  by  their  presence,  rally  the  broken  bat- 

dd3 
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talioD8>  bring  them  again  to  the  charge,  repub 
the  enemy,  drive  them  before  them,  regain  tbi 
ground  they  had  lost,  retrieve  the  whole  afiaii 
pursue  the  enemy  close,  trample  them  under  foot 
cr  ride  over  them,  entirely  disable  them,  put  a) 
that  resist  to  the  sword ;  and  after  having  bub 
tained  continual  discharges  of  cannon  and  smal 
shot,  and  gained  an  entire  and  complete  victory 
cause  a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  and  lie  on  the  E&i 
of  battle,  while  the  air  resounds  with  the  flourisba 
of  trumpets.' 

The  above  description  is  contained  in  an  editifli 
of  Mr.  Beyer's  learned  and  useful  work,  now  fm 
come  exceedingly  scarce.  It  is  there  given  ii 
French  and  English  ;  but  I  choose  to  publish  tbf 
translation  only,  as  I  mean  it  for  the  sole  useoi 
our  British  commanders,  from  whose  practice,  i 
the  time  of  its  first  publication,  about  the  begiD- 
ning  of  this  century,  the  description  was  probaldj 
taken.  Perhaps  in  some  late  campaigns,  our  gene- 
rals had  consulted  other  Dictionaries,  containing  I 
much  less  animated  and  decisive  definition  ot  i 
battle,  than  that  which  I  have  transcribed  frofl 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Boyer* 
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Ah !  ¥icef»  gilded  by  the  rich  and  gay  f 

SHEXSIONX. 

If  we  examine  impartially  that  estimate  of  pleasure 

which  the  higher  ranks  of  society  are  apt  to  form, 

we  shall  probably  be  surprised  to  find  how  little 

there  is  in  it  either  of  natural  feeling  or  real  satis- 

&ction.     Many  a  fashionable  voluptuary,  who  has 

not  totally  blunted  his  taste  or  his  judgement,  will 

own,  in  the  intervals  of  recollection,  how  often  he 

has  suffered  from  the  insipidity  or  the  pain  of  his 

enjoyments :  and  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fear  of 

being  laughed  at,  it  were  sometimes  worth  while, 

even  on  the  score  of  pleasure,  to  be  virtuous. 

Sir  Edward ,  to  whom  I  had  the  pleasure 

oi  being  introduced  at  Florence,  was  a  character 
much  beyond  that  which  distinguishes  the  general- 
ity of  English  travellers  of  fortune.  His  story  was 
known  to  some  of  his  countrymen  who  then  resided 
in  Italy ;  from  one  of  whom,  who  could  now  and 
then  talk  of  something  besides  pictures  and  operas, 
I  had  a  particular  recital  of  it. 

He  had  been  first  abroad  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
soon  after  the  death  of  his  father  had  left  him  master 
of  a  very  large  estate,  which  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  inherit,  and  all  the  inclination  natural  to 
youth  to  enjoy.  Though  always  sumptuous,  how- 
ever, and  sometimes  profuse,  he  was  observed  never 
to  be  ridiculous  in  his  expenses ;  and,  though  he  was 
now  and  then  talked  of  as  a  man  of  pleasure  and  dis- 
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sipation,  he  always  left  behind  more  instances  of 
beneficence  than  of  irregularity.  For  that  respect 
and  esteem  in  which  his  character,  amidst  all  hit 
little  errors,  was  generally  held,  he  was  supposed  s 
good  deal  indebted  to  the  society  of  a  gentleman, 
who  had  been  his  companion  at  the  university,  and 
now  attended  him  rather  as  a  friend  than  a  tutor. 
This  gentleman  was,  unfortunately,  seized  at  Mar- 
seilles with  a  lingering  disorder,  for  which  he  wai 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  a  sea- voyage,  leaviiic 
Sir  Edward  to  prosecute  the  remaining  part  of  hit 
intended  tour  alone. 

Descending  into  one  of  the  vallies  of  Piedmont^ 
where,  notwithstanding  the  ruggedness  of  the  rosdi. 
Sir  Edward,  with  a  prejudice  natural  to  his  countiyt 
preferred  the  conveyance  of  an  English  hunter  to* 
that  of  an  Italian  mule,  his  horse  unluckily  made  * 
false  step,  and  fell  with  his  rider  to  the  ground,  firon 
which  Sir  Edward  was  lifted  by  his  servants  with 
scarce  any  signs  of  life.  They  conveyed  him  on  a 
litter  to  the  nearest  house,  which  happened  to  be 
the  dwelling  of  a  peasant  rather  above  the  com 
mon  rank,  before  whose  door  some  of  his  neighbours 
were  assembled  at  a  scene  of  rural  merriment,  when 
the  train  of  Sir  Edward  brought  up  their  master  in 
the  condition  I  have  described.  The  compassion 
natural  to  his  situation  was  excited  in  all ;  but  the 
owner  of  the  mansion,  whose  name  was  Venoni,  was 
particularly  moved  with  it.  He  applied  himself 
immediately  to  the  care  of  the  stranger,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  daughter,  who  had  left  the 
dance  she  was  engaged  in,  with  great  marks  of  agi- 
tation, soon  restored  Sir  Edward  to  sense  and  lue» 
Venoni  possessed  some  little  skill  in  surgery,  and 
his  daughter  produced  a  book  of  receipts  in  ne- 
dicine.  Sir  Edward,  after  being  blooded,  was  pot 
to  bed,  and  tended  with  every  possible  care  by  his 
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Ii08t  and  his  family,  a  considerable  degree  of 
fever  was  the  consequence  of  his  accident :  but 
after  some  days  it  abated,  and,  in  a  little  more  than 
a  week,  he  was  able  to  join  in  the  society  of  Venoni 
and  his  daughter. 

He  could  not  help  expressing  some  surprise  at  the 
a|kpearance  of  refinement  in  the  conversation  of  the 
latter,  much  beyond  what  her  situation  seemed  likely 
to  confer.  Her  father  accounted  for  it.  She  had 
received  her  education  in  the  house  of  a  lady,  who 
happened  to  pass  through  the  valley,  and  to  take 
shelter  in  Venoni's  cottage,  for  his  house  was  but 
abetter  sort  of  cottage,  the  night  of  her  birth. 
*  When  her  mother  died,*  said  he,  *  the  Signora, 
vhose  name,  at  her  desire,  we  had  given  the  child, 
took  her  home  to  her  own  house ;  there  she  was 
taught  many  things,  of  which  there  is  no  need 
hare ;  yet  she  is  not  so  proud  of  her  learning  as  to 
viah  to  leave  her  father  in  his  old  age  ;  and  I  hope 
loon  to  have  her  settled  near  me  for  life.* 

But  Sir  Edward  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
bowing  Louisa  better  than  from  the  description  of 
her  &ther.  Music  and  painting,  in  both  of  which 
arts  she  was  a  tolerable  proficient,  Sir  Edward  had 
studied  with  success.  Louisa  felt  a  sort  of  pleasure 
from  her  drawings,  which  they  had  never  given  her 
before,  when  they  were  praised  by  Sir  Edward ; 
and  the  family-concerts  of  Venoni  were  very  differ- 
ent from  what  they  had  formerly  been,  when  once 
lis  guest  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  join 
a  them.  The  flute  of  Venoni  excelled  all  the  other 
QUBic  of  the  valley  ;  his  daughter's  lute  was  much 
leyond  it ;  Sir  Edward's  violin  was  finer  than  either. 
{ut  his  conversation  with  Louisa — it  was  that  of  a 
uperior  order  of  beings ! — science,  taste,  senti- 
lent! — it  was  long  since  Louisa  had  heard  these 
ounds ;  amidst  the  ignorance  of  the  valley,  it  was 
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luxury  to  hear  them ;  from  Sir  Edward,  who  wai 
one  of  the  most  engaging  figures  I  ever  saw,  tbej 
were  doubly  delightful.  In  his  countenance,  then 
was  always  an  expression  animated  and  interot- 
ing  ;  his  sickness  had  overcome  somewhat  of  the 
first,  but  greatly  added  to  the  power  of  the 
latter. 

Louisa's  was  no  less  captivating — and  Sir  Edwarl 
had  not  seen  it  so  long  without  emotion.  Durieg 
his  illness  he  thought  this  emotion  but  gratitude; 
and,  when  it  first  grew  warmer,  he  checked  it,  from 
the  thought  of  her  situation,  and  of  the  debt  he 
owed  her.  But  the  struggle  was  too  ine&ctual  to 
overcome,  and  of  consequence  increased  his  pp 
sion.  There  was  but  one  way  in  which  the  pvk 
of  Sir  Edward  allowed  of  its  being  gratified.  Hip 
sometimes  thought  of  this  as  a  base  and  unworthff 
one ;  but  he  was  the  fool  of  words  which  he  hid 
oftep  despised,  the  slave  of  manners  he  had  otkee 
condemned.  He  at  last  compromised  matters  wid 
himself;  he  resolved,  if  he  could,  to  think  no  more 
of  Louisa  ;  at  any  rate,  to  think  no  more  of  the  tin 
of  gratitude  or  the  restraints  of  virtue. 

Louisa,  who  trusted  to  both,  now  communicated 
to  Sir  Edward  an  important  secret.  It  was  at  the 
close  of  a  piece  of  music  which  they  had  been  playflq 
in  the  absence  of  her  father.  She  took  up  her  lote^ 
and  touched  a  little  wild  melancholy  air,  whid 
she  had  composed  to  the  memory  of  her  motfaer« 
'  That,'  said  she,  *  nobody  ever  heard  except  id] 
father ;  I  play  it  sometimes  when  I  am  alone,  mo 
in  low  spirits.  I  don't  know  how  I  came  to  think 
of  it  now ;  yet  I  have  some  reason  to  be  sad.'  Sb 
Edward  pressed  to  know  the  cause  ;  after  toM 
hesitation  she  told  it  all.  Her  father  had  fixed  oo 
the  son  of  a  neighbour,  rich  in  possessions,  hot 
rude  in  manners,  for  her  husband.    Against  thii 
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match  she  had  always  protested  as  strongly  as  a 
RDse  of  duty,  and  the  mildness  of  her  nature,  would 
iDow;  but  Yenoni  was  obstinately  bent  on  the  match, 
and  she  was  wretched  from  the  thoughts  of  it. — 
*  To  marry,  where  one  cannot  love~to  marry  such 
a  man,  Sir  Edward !' — It  was  an  opportunity  be- 
Tond  his  power  of  resistance.  Sir  Edward  pressed 
ner  hand ;  said  it  woul4  be  profanation  to  think  of 
such  a  marriage ;  praised  her  beauty,  extolled  her 
virtues ;  and  concluded  by  swearing,  that  he  adored 
ber.  She  heard  him  with  unsuspecting  pleasure, 
iHiich  her  blushes  could  ill  conceal — Sir  Edward 

arored  the  favourable  moment;  talked  of  the 
SDcy  of  his  passion,  the  insignificancy  of  cere- 
monies and  forms,  the  inefficacy  of  legal  engage- 
ments, the  eternal  duration  of  those  dictated  oy 
lore ;  and,  in  fine,  urged  her  going  off  with  him, 
to  crown  both  their  days  with  happiness.  Louisa 
atarted  at  that  proposal.  She  would  have  reproach- 
ed him,  but  her  heart  was  not  made  for  it ;  she 
could  only  weep. 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  her  fa- 
fter  with  his  intended  son-in-law.  He  was  just 
iach  a  man  as  Louisa  had  represented  him — coarse, 
tnlgar,  and  ignorant.  But  Yenoni,  though  much 
ibove  their  neighbour  in  every  thing  but  riches, 
looked  on  him  as  poorer  men  often  look  on  the 
vealthy,  and  discovered  none  of  his  imperfections. 
Be  tooK  his  daughter  aside,  told  her  he  had  brought 
her  future  husband,  and  that  he  intended  they  should! 
be  married  in  a  week  at  furthest 

Next  morning  Louisa  was  indisposed,  and  kept 
her  chamber.  Sir  Edward  was  now  perfectly  re- 
covered. He  was  engaged  to  go  out  with  Venoni ; 
but,  before  his  departure,  he  took  up  his  violin,  and 
touched  a  few  plaintive  notes  on  it.  They  were  heard 
b  J  Louisa. 
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In  the  evening  she  wandered  forth  to  indulge  her 
sorrows  alone.  She  had  reached  a  sequestered  ^oC, 
where  some  poplars  formed  a  thicket,  on  the  basla 
of  a  little  stream  that  watered  the  valley.    A  nigiit- 
ingale  was  perched  on  one  of  them,  and  had  alr^d^ 
begun  its  accustomed  song.    Louisa  sat  down  oo 
a  withered   stump,  leaning  her  cheek  upon  her 
hand.    After  a  little  while,  the  bird  was  sctnd 
from  its  perch,  and  flitted  from  the  thicket.  Looin 
rose  from  the  ground,  and  burst  into  tears  I    She 
turned — and  beheld  Sir  Edward.    His  countenanoe 
had  much  of  its  former  languor ;  and  when  he  took 
her  hand,  he  cast  on  the  earth  a  melancholy  loflk» 
and  seemed  unable  to  speak  his  feelings.   *  Are  joa 
not  well.  Sir  Edward  ?'  said  Louisa,  with  a  voioe 
faint  and  broken. — *  1  am  ill  indeed,'  said  he,  *iiat 
my  illness  is  of  the  mind.    Louisa  cannot  core  mo 
of  that ;  I  am  wretched ;  but  I  deserve  to  be  Ml 
I  have  broken  every  law  of  hospitality,  and  everjr 
obligation  of  gratitude.    I  have  dared  to  wish  for 
happiness,  and  to  speak  what  I  wished,  though  it 
wounded  the  heart  of  my  dearest  benefactress,— 
but  I  will  make  a  severe  expiation.     This  moment 
I  leave  you,  Louisa!  I  go  to  be  wretched;  but 
you  may  be  happy,  happy  in  your  duty  to  a  father, 
happy,  it  may  be,  in  the  arms  of  a  husband,  whom 
the  possession  of  such  a  wife  may  teach  refinemeot 
and  sensibility.     I  go  to  my  native  country,  to 
hurry  through  scenes  of  irksome  business  or  taste- 
less amusement ;  that  I  may,  if  possible,  procure  t 
sort  of  half-oblivion  of  that  happiness  which  I  hafo 
left  behind,  a  listless  endurance  of  that  life  wbkk 
I  once  dreamed  might  be  made  delightful  with 
Louisa.' 

Tears  were  the  only  answer  she  could  give.  Sr 
Edward's  servants  appeared,  with  a  carriage,  readf 
for  his  departure.    He  took  from  his  pocket  two 
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pictures ;  one  he  had  drawn  of  Louisa,  he  fastened 
rsnnd  his  neck,  and  kissing  it  with  rapture,  hid  it  in 
Ik  bosom.  The  other  he  held  out  m  a  hesitating 
manner.  *  This,'  said  he,  *  if  Louisa  will  accept  of 
it,  may  sometimes  put  her  in  mind  of  him  who  once 
oBmded,  who  can  never  cease  to  adore  her.  She 
mqr  look  on  it,  perhaps,  after  the  original  is  no 
Bore ;  when  this  heart  shall  have  forgot  to  love, 
and  cease  to  be  wretched.' 

Louisa  was  at  last  overcome.  Her  face  was  first 
pile  as  death ;  then  suddenly  it  was  crossed  with  a 
cnmson  blush.  *  O  Sir  Edward !'  said  she,  *  What 
"^hat  would  you  have  me  do?' — He  eagerly 
Msed  her  hand,  and  led  her,  reluctant,  to  the  car- 
nge.  They  entered  it,  and  driving  off  with  furious 
iped,  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  those  hills  which 
putured  the  flocks  of  the  unfortunate  Venoni. 
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Tri  virtue  of  Louisa  was  vanquished;  but  her  sense 
flf  virtue  was  not  overcome.  Neither  the  vows  of 
tonal  fidelity  of  her  seducer,  nor  the  constant  and 
VBiDectful  attention  which  he  paid  her  during  a  hur- 
ifaci  journey  to  England,  could  allay  that  anguish 
^cb  she  suffered  at  the  recollection  of  her  past, 
Iftd  the  thoughts  of  her  present,  situation.  Sir  Ed- 
Wird  felt  strongly  the  power  of  her  beauty  and  of 
W  erief.  His  neart  was  not  made  for  that  part 
wbidi,  it  is  probable,  he  thought  it  could  have  per- 
toinned:  it  was  still  subject  to  remorse,  to  com- 

YOL.  XXIX.  E  X 


Dad  given  ber  a  little  more  composure,  Hi 
CourBed  melaacholy  miuic. 

On  their  arrival  in  England,  Sir  Edwa 
Louisa  to  his  seat  in  the  country.  Ther 
treated  with  all  the  obaerrance  of  a  wife 
she  chosen  it,  might  have  commanded  i 
the  ordinary  splendor  of  one.  But  she 
allow  the  indulgence  of  Sir  Edward  tobl 
equipage,  aod  ^ow  that  state  which  she  ^ 
ways  to  hide,  and,  if  possible,  to  forgeL  I 
and  her  music  were  her  only  pleasures— if 
they  could  be  called,  that  served  but  to 
misery,  and  to  blunt,  for  a  while,  the  pau] 
trition. 

These  were  deeply  aggravated  by  the 
tion  of  ber  father — a  father  lefl  in  his  age 
own  misfortunes  and  bis  daughter's  diigi 
Edward  was  too  generous  not  to  think  m 
for  Venooi.  He  meaut  to  make  some  i 
for  the  injury  he  had  done  bim  by  that  cm 
which  is  reparation  only  to  the  base,  b 
honest  is  insult.     He  bad  not,  however,  ; 
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gief ;  and,  after  its  first  transports  had  subsided, 
)  carried  her  to  London,  in  hopes  that  objects 
new  to  her,  and  commonly  attractive  to  all,  might 
contribute  to  remove  it. 

With  a  man  possessed  of  feelings  like  Sir  Ed- 
ward's, the  a£9iction  of  Louisa  gave  a  certain  re- 
elect to  his  attentions.  He  hired  her  a  house  se- 
parate from  his  own,  and  treated  her  with  all  the 
delicacy  of  the  purest  attachment.  But  his  solici- 
Cnde  to  comfort  and  amuse  her  was  not  attended 
with  success.  She  felt  all  the  horrors  of  that  guilt, 
which  she  now  considered  as  not  only  the  ruin  of 
benelf,  but  the  murderer  of  her  father. 

Id  London,  Sir  Edward  found  his  sister,  who  had 
married  a  man  of  great  fortune  and  high  fashion. 
Se  bad  married  her,  because  she  was  a  fine  woman, 
and  admired  by  fine  men ;  she  had  married  him, 
because  he  was  the  wealthiest  of  her  suitors.  They 
bed,  as  is  common  to  people  in  such  a  situation, 
necessitous  with   a   pnncely  revenue,  and  very 
vretched  amidst  perpetual  gaiety.    This  scene  was 
10  foreign  from  the  idea  Sir  Edward  had  formed  of 
die  reception  bis  country  and  friends  were  to  afibrd 
Um,  that  he  found  a  constant  source  of  disgust  in 
(he  society  of  his  equals.  In  their  conversation  fan- 
tastic, not  refined,  their  ideas  were  frivolous,  and 
their  knowledge  shallow ;  and  with  all  the  pride  of 
birth  and  insolence  of  station,  their  principles  were 
mean,  and  their  minds  ignoble.    In  their  pretended 
attachments,  he  discovered  only  designs  of  selfish- 
ness ;  and  their  pleasures,  he  experienced,  were  as 
fidlacious  as  their  friendships.    In  the  society  of 
Louisa  he  found  sensibility  and  truth ;  her's  was  the 
only  heart  that  seemed  interested  in  his  welfare ; 
she  saw  the  return  of  virtue  in  Sir  Edward,  and  felt 
the  friendship  which  he  showed  her.     Sometimes 
when  she  perceived  him  sorrowful,  her  lute  would 
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leave  its  melancholy  for  more  lively  airt»  and  her 
countenance  assume  a  gaiety  it  was  not  formed  to 
wear.  But  her  heart  was  breaking  with  that  10;^ 
guish  which  her  generosity  endeavoured  to  coDoed 
from  him ;  her  frame,  too  delicate  for  the  strujria 
with  her  feelings,  seemed  to  yield  to  their  force; lier 
rest  forsook  her;  the  colour  faded  in  her  chedc;  tlw 
lustre  of  her  eyes  grew  dim.  Sir  Edward  saw  thoH 
symptoms  of  decay  with  the  deepest  remorse.  Oftea 
did  he  curse  those  false  ideas  of  pleasure  which  lui 
led  him  to  consider  the  ruin  of  an  artless  sirl,  who 
loved  and  trusted  him,  as  an  object  whicn  it  wM 
luxury  to  attain,  and  pride  to  accomplish.  OfteD 
did  he  wish  to  blot  out  from  his  life  a  few  ffmltf 
months,  to  be  again  restored  to  an  opportunity  of 

fiving  happiness  to  that  family,  whose  unsuspedflf 
indness  he  had  repaid  with  die  treachery  of  anb* 
ber  and  the  cruelty  of  an  assassin. 

One  evening,  while  he  sat  in  a  little  parlour  with 
Louisa,  his  mind  alternately  agitated  and  softened 
with  this  impression,  a  hand-organ,  of  a  remarkaUT 
sweet  tone,  was  heard  in  the  street.  Louisa  laidasiae 
her  lute  and  listened :  the  airs  it  played  were  thoie 
of  her  native  country ;  and  a  few  tears,  which  she 
endeavoured  to  hide,  stole  from  her  on  hearing  then. 
Sir  Edward  ordered  a  servant  to  fetch  the  organic 
into  the  room :  he  was  brought  in  accordingly,  tol 
seated  at  the  door  of  the  apartment. 

He  played  one  or  two  sprightly  tunes,  to  which 
Louisa  had  often  danced  in  her  infancy ;  she  gav® 
herself  up  to  the  recollection,  and  her  tears  flowed 
without  control.  Suddenly  the  musician,  changinf 
the  stop,  introduced  a  little  melancholy  air  of  a  wild 
and  plaintive  kind. — Louisa  started  from  her  seat, 
and  rushed  up  to  the  stranger.— He  threw  off* 
tattered  coat,  and  black  patch.  It  was  her  father! 
— She  would  have  sprung  to  embrace  him ;  he  turned 
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Tt  a  few  moments,  and  would  not  receive  her 
I  arm8.  But  nature  at  last  overcome  his  re- 
nt; he  burst  into  tears,  and  pressed  to  his 
his  long-lost  daughter. 
Sdi^ard  stood  fixed  in  astonishment  and  con- 
— ^^  I  come  not  to  upbraid  you,'  said  Venoni ; 
a  poor,  weak,  old  man,  unable  for  upbraid- 
[  am  come  but  to  find  my  child,  to  forgive 
id  to  die !  When  you  saw  us  first,  Sir  £d- 
we  were  not  thus.  You  found  us  virtuous 
ippy;  we  danced  and  we  sung,  and  there 
t  a  sad  heart  in  the  valley  where  we  dwelt. 
3  left  our  dancing,  our  songs,  and  our  cheer- 
I ;  you  were  distressed,  and  we  pitied  you. 
that  day  the  pipe  has  never  been  heard  in 
i's  fields :  grief  and  sickness  have  almost 
It  him  to  the  grave ;  and  his  neighbours,  who 
ind  pitied  him,  have  been  cheerful  no  more, 
ethinks,  though  you  robbed  us  of  happiness, 
e  not  happy ;  else  why  that  dejected  look, 
amidst  all  tlie  grandeur  around  you,  I  saw 
ear,  and  those  tears  which,  under  all  the 
ess  of  her  apparel,  I  saw  that  poor  deluded 

ed?' •  But  she  shall  shed  no  more,' 

lir  Edward ;  *  you  shall  be  happy,  and  I  shall 
;.  Forgive,  my  venerable  friend,  the  injuries 
I  have  done  thee :  forgive  me,  my  Louisa, 
ing  your  excellence  at  a  price  so  mean.  I 
leen  those  high-born  females  to  which  m^ 
light  have  allied  me ;  I  am  ashamed  of  their 
and  sick  of  their  follies.  Profligate  in  their 
I  amidst  afiected  purity  they  are  slaves  to 
re  without  the  sincerity  of  passion ;  and,  with 
me  of  honour,  are  insensible  to  the  feelings  of 

,  You,  my  Louisa! but  I  will  not  call  up 

icAons  that  might  render  me  less  worthy  of 
iiture  esteem Continue  to  love  your  Ed- 

£  £3 
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ward ;  but  a  few  hours,  and  you  shall  add  the  tide 
to  the  affections  of  a  wife ;  let  the  care  and  tender- 
ness of  a  husband  bring  back  its  peace  to  yoir 
mind,  and  its  bloom  to  your  cheek.  We  wfll  lean^ 
for  a  while,  the  wonder  and  the  envy  of  the  fasbion- 
able  circle  here.  We  will  restore  your  father  tobii 
native  home ;  under  that  roof  I  shall  once  more  be 
happy ;  happy  without  allay,  because  I  shall  deserre 
my  happiness.  Again  shall  the  pipe  and  the  dance 
gladden  the  valley,  and  innocence  and  peace  ben 
on  the  cottage  of  Venoni/ 

V 
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JExtremum  concede  laborem,        ntuo.  ecl.  i.  I> 

As,  at  the  close  of  life,  people  confess  the  secretly 
and  explain  the  mysteries  of  their  conduct,  endeav- 
our to  do  justice  to  those  with  whom  they  have  bad 
dealings,  and  to  die  in  peace  with  all  the  world  ;mh 
in  the  concluding  number  of  a  periodical  publics* 
tion,  it  is  usual  to  lay  aside  the  assumed  name,  cr 
fictitious  character,  to  ascribe  the  different  papen 
to  their  true  authors,  and  to  wind  up  the  whole  witb 
a  modest  appeal  to  the  candor  or  indulgence  of  tbe 
Public. 

In  the  course  of  these  papers,  the  author  has  not 
often  ventured  to  introduce  himself,  or  to  give  an 
account  of  his  own  situation ;  in  this,  therefore» 
which  is  to  be  the  last,  he  has  not  much  to  unravel  on 
that  score.  From  the  narrowness  of  the  place  of  its 
appearance,  the  Mirror  did  not  admit  of  mnch 
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personification  of  its  editor ;  the  little  disguise  he 
has  used  has  been  rather  to  conceal  what  he  was, 
than  to  give  himself  out  for  what  he  was  not. 

The  idea  of  publishing  a  periodical  paper  in  Edin- 
burgh took  its  rise  in  a  company  of  gentlemen,  whom 
particular  circumstances  of  connexion  brought  fre- 
quently together.     Their  discourse   often   turned 
upon  subjects  of  manners,  of  taste,  and  of  literature. 
By  one  of  those  accidental  resolutions,  of  which  the 
origin  cannot  easily  be  traced,  it  was  determined  to 
put  their  thoughts  into  writing,  and  to  read  them 
lor  the  entertainment  of  each  other.     Their  essays 
assumed  the  form,  and,  soon  afler,  some  one  gave 
them  the  name,  of  a  periodical  publication :  the 
writers  of  it  were  naturally  associated ;  and  their 
meetings  increased  the  importance,  as  well  as  the 
number,  of  their  productions.     Cultivating  letters 
ifl  the  midst  of  business,  composition  was  to  them 
an  amusement  only ;  that  amusement  was  lieighten- 
ed  by  the  audience  which  this  society  afforded ;  the 
idea  of  publication  suggested  itself  as  productive  of 
still  higher  entertainment. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  diffidence  that  such 
a  resolution  was  taken.  From  that,  and  several 
other  circumstances,  it  was  thought  proper  to  ob- 
serve the  strictest  secrecy  with  regard  to  the  au- 
thors ;  a  purpose  in  which  they  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful, that,  at  this  moment,  the  very  publisiier  of 
the  work  knows  only  one  of  their  number,  to  whom 
the  conduct  of  it  was  intrusted. 

The  assistance  received  from  Correspondents  has 
1)een  considerable.  To  them  the  Mikror  is  indebted 
for  the  following  papers ;  the  8th,  the  note  from 
Ignoramus  in  the  9th,  the  letter  in  the  i7th,  the 
letter  signed  ADELusin  the  2 1st,  the22d,  the24<th, 
the  29th,  except  the  short  letter  at  the  end,  the 
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first  letter  in  the  35th,  the  37th»  the  letter  i 
46th,  the  50th,  the  first  letter  in  the  56ibf  the 
62cl,  66th,  73d,  74th,  75th,  79th,  82d,  86tl 
first  letter  in  the  89th,  the  letter  in  the  94tl 
95th,  the  96th,  except  the  letter  signed  Evxi 
the  97th,  and  98th,  the  letter  in  the  102d,  ai 
letter  in  the  103d.  Of  some  of  their  corresponi 
were  they  at  liberty  to  disclose  them,  thei 
would  do  credit  to  the  work ;  of  others  the 
entirely  ignorant,  and  can  only  return  this  g( 
acknowledgment  for  their  favours.  To  ma 
them  they  have  to  apologise  for  several  abridges 
additions,  and  alterations,  which  sometimes  the 
position  of  the  essavs  themselves,  and  sometim 
nature  of  the  work  in  which  they  were  to  a] 
seemed  to  render  necessary. 

The  situation  of  the  authors  of  the  Mirbo 
such  as  neither  to  prompt  much  ambition  of  lil 
success,  nor  to  create  much  dependence  on  it ' 
out  this  advantage,  they  had  scarcely  ventui 
send  abroad  into  the  world  a  performance,  the  1 
tion  of  which  was  liable  to  so  much  uncerl 
They  foresaw  many  di£Bculties,  which  a  public 
like  the  Mirror,  even  in  hands  much  able] 
theirs,  must  necessarily  encounter. 

The  state  of  the  times,  they  were  sensible 
very  unpropitious  to  a  work  of  this  sort.  In  1 
juncture  so  critical  as  the  present,  at  a  period 
with  national  danger  and  public  solicitude, 
not  to  be  expected  that  much  attention  shoi 
paid  to  speculation  or  to  sentiment,  to  minute 
tigations  of  character,  or  pictures  of  private 
ners.  A  volume  which  we  can  lay  aside  and  n 
at  pleasure,  may  suffer  less  materially  from  t 
terruption  of  national  concerns ;  but  a  single  1 
that  measures  its  daily  importance  with  the  ve 
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of  public  intelligence  and  political  disquisition^  can 
bralj  fail  to  be  neglected. 

Bat  exclusive  of  this  general  disadvantage,  there 
were  particular  circumstances  which  its  authors 
bewmust  be  unfavourable  to  the  Mirror.  That 
Kcrecy  which  they  thought  it  necessary  to  keep, 
prevented  all  the  aids  of  patronage  and  friendship; 
It  eren  damped  those  common  exertions  to  which 
other  works  are  indebted,  if  not  for  fame,  at  least 
ftr  mtroduction  to  the  world.  We  cannot  expect 
to  create  an  interest  in  those  whom  we  had  not  ven- 
tured to  trust ;  and  the  claims  even  of  merit  are 
often  little  regarded,  if  that  merit  be  anonymous 
tod  unknown. 

The  place  of  its  publication  was,  in  several  re- 
ipects,  disadvantageous.  There  is  a  certain  distance 
It  which  writings,  as  well  as  men,  should  be  placed, 
ii  order  to  command  our  attention  and  respect. 
Ve  do  not  easily  allow  a  title  to  instruct  or  to 
ttnose  the  Public  in  our  neighbour,  with  whom  we 
kive  been  accustomed,  to  compare  our  own  abilities. 
Hence  the  fastidiousness  with  which,  in  a  place  so 
ttUTow  as  Edinburgh,  home  productions  are  com- 
BiODly  received;  which,  if  they  are  grave,  are  pro- 
nounced dull ;  if  pathetic,  are  called  unnatural ;  if 
hidicrous,  are  termed  low.  In  the  circle  around  him, 
the  man  of  business  sees  few  who  should  be  willing, 
and  the  man  of  genius  few  who  are  able,  to  be  au- 
thors ;  and  a  work  that  comes  out  unsupported  by 
established  names,  is  liable  alike  to  the  censure  of 
the  grave,  and  the  sneer  of  the  witty.     Even  Folly 
herself  acquires  some  merit  from  being  displeased, 
when  name  or  fashion  has  not  sanctified  a  work  from 
her  displeasure. 

This  desire  of  levelling  the  pride  of  authorship,  is 
in  none  more  prevalent  than  in  those  who  themselves 


were  luey  ai  noenj  m  t 
would  <lo  credit  to  Ibewo'il;; 
irely  ignorant,  and  c"?'  on'j 
acknowiedgment  for  ttie!r  fov< 
themthejhaveto  apologise finr : 
additions,  and  allerali<nu,wbi<-' 
poBitioQ  oftheei 
nature  of  the  n 
Eeenied  to  render  necenan  . 

The  situation  of  tlie  am 
such  as  neither  to  prompt  i 
to  create  muc  I 
out  this  advantage,  tlier 
send  abroad  into  the  woi  I 
which  WU8  liitb' 
Ibresaw  miiD^  di<^' 
'     MiBBoa,  fivr 
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i&  to  laugh  upon  eatr 
■  to  make  them  laugh 
l;e  in  writing  ia  like  a 
'  its  wit  depeDds  upon 

paper  have  been  able 
it  is  not  for  them  to 
ihc  Public,  the  Pub- 
lliey  may  be  allowed 
an  amusement  of  an 
I  bdievL',  of  an  useful 
tracing  the  manners 
lave  performed  asort 
ine  tendeocy  toculti- 
inthataocietywhich 
ion,  they  have  drawn 
friendsliip,  which  they 
ingeiijiij,  witharecof- 
literary  adventure  by 
d  improved. 
iSng  their  publication 
()yivay  of  plea  for  favour, 
hey  will  give  their  vol umeCi 
i,  to  the  world,  not  meanly 
.  nor  coldly  indifferent  to  it. 
Kiaps,  more  pleasing  to  an  in- 
ihat  the  sentences  which  it  dic- 
iucurity,  may  give  pleasure  and 
le  by  whom  the  writer  has  never 
1  even  his  name  is  unknown. 
King  peculiarly  interesting  in  the 
Fhitercourse  of  sentiment,  this  invisible 
Kdsbip,  with  the  virtuous  and  the  good ; 
ipnary  warmth  of  an  author  may  be  al- 
lend  it  to  distant  places,  and  to  future 
^  this  hope  the  authors  of  the  Mikbor 
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have  written.  Of  these  the  unsucce^ful  have  a  me* 
scriptive  title  to  criticism;  and,  though  establiiM 
literary  reputation  commonly  sets  men  above  tbe 
necessity  of  detracting  from  the  merit  of  other  en* 
didates  for  fame,  yet  there  are  not  wanting  instances 
of  monopolists  of  public  favour,  who  wish  not  onljr 
to  enjoy,  but  to  guide  it,  and  are  willing  to  confiN 
its  influence  within  the  pale  of  their  own  circle,  OV 
their  own  patronage.  General  censure  is  of  all  thinp 
the  easiest ;  from  such  men  it  passes  unexaminedi 
and  its  sentence  is  decisive;  nay,  even  a  stuM 
silence  will  go  far  to  smother  a  production,  whickf 
if  they  have  not  the  meanness  to  envy,  they  wtft 
the  candour  to  appreciate  with  justice. 

In  point  of  subject,  as  well  as  of  reception,  the 

Slace  where  it  appeared  was  unfavourable  to  iff 
liRROR.  Whoever  will  examine  the  works  of  9 
similar  kind  that  have  preceded  it,  will  easily  per- 
ceive for  how  many  topics  they  were  indebted  to 
local  characters  and  temporary  follies,  to  places  of 
public  amusement,  and  circumstances  of  reigning 
fashion.  But,  with  us,  besides  the  danger  of  pe^ 
sonal  application,  these  are  hardly  various  enoo^ 
for  the  subject,  or  important  enough  for  the  digoi^ 
of  writing.  There  is  a  sort  of  classic  privilege  !> 
the  very  names  of  places  in  London,  which  does  not 
extend  to  those  of  Edinburgh.  The  Cannongateii 
almost  as  long  as  the  Strand,  but  it  will  not  bear  the 
comparison  upon  paper;  and  Blackfriars-wynd  cm 
never  vie  with  Drury-lane,  in  point  of  sound,  hot* 
ever  they  may  rank  m  the  article  of  chastity.  In  tbe 
department  of  humour,  these  circumstances  mmt 
necessarily  have  great  weight;  and,  for  papers  of 
humour,  the  bulk  of  readers  will  generally  call,  be- 
cause the  number  is  much  greater  of  those  who  caa 
laugh,  that  of  those  who  can  think.    To  add  to  tbe 
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difficoltj^,  people  are  too  proud  to  laugh  upon  easy 
terms  with  one,  of  whose  title  to  make  them  laugh 
tibey  are  not  apprised.  A  joke  in  writing  is  like  a 
joke  in  conversation;  much  of  its  wit  depends  upon 
the  rank  of  its  author. 

Bow  &r  the  authors  of  this  paper  have  been  able 
to  overcome  these  difficulties,  it  is  not  for  them  to 
determine.  Of  its  merits  with  the  Public,  the  Pub- 
lic will  judge;  as  to  themselves,  they  may  be  allowed 
to  say,  that  they  have  found  it  an  amusement  of  an 
^gant,  and  they  are  inclined  to  believe,  of  an  useful 
Una.  They  imagine,  that  by  tracing  the  manners 
ind  sentiments  of  others,  they  have  performed  a  sort 
of  exercise  which  may  have  some  tendency  to  culti- 
vate and  refine  their  own ;  and,  in  that  society  which 
'  vas  formed  by  this  publication,  they^  have  drawn 
fomewhat  closer  the  ties  of  a  friendship,  which  they 
btter  themselves  they  may  lon^  enjoy,  with  a  recol- 
lection not  unpleasing,  of  the  literary  adventure  by 
wiiich  it  was  strengthened  and  improved. 

The  disadvantages  attending  their  publication 
they  have  not  enumerated,  by  way  of  plea  for  favour^ 
cr  apology  for  faults.   They  will  give  their  volumes^ 
ttthey  gave  their  papers,  to  the  world,  not  meanly 
dependent  on  its  favour,  nor  coldly  indi£Perent  to  it. 
Hiere  is  no  idea,  perhaps,  more  pleasing  to  an  in- 
genuous mind,  than,  that  the  sentences  which  it  dic- 
tates in  silence  and  obscurity,  may  give  pleasure  and 
entertainment  to  those  by  whom  the  writer  has  never 
been  seen,  to  whom  even  his  name  is  unknown. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  interesting  in  the 
hope  of  this  intercourse  of  sentiment,  this  invisible 
sort  of  friendship,  with  the  virtuous  and  the  good ; 
and  the  visionary  warmth  of  an  author  may  be  al- 
lowed to  extend  it  to  distant  places,  and  to  future 
times.    If  in  this  hope  the  authors  of  the  Mirror 
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LOUNGER. 


.  1.    SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  5,  1785. 


Ty  goUte  avec  jiUddr 
Jjes  ckarmes  jtett  cormus  d*un  innocent  LoUir : 
Totyoun  occupe  sant  avoir  Hen  djitire, 

DXSTOUCHXS. 

HiNG  is  perhaps  so  difficult  as  to  find  out 
less  proper  for  the  idle;  and,  though  it  may  ap- 
paradoxical,  yet  I  believe  none  have  so  much 
of  it  as  they.  The  man  who  is  professionally 
loyedy  in  whatever  department,  goes  on  in  the 
c  which  habit  has  marked  out  for  him,  at  peace 
his  own  thoughts  and  the  world ;  but  he  whom 
f  passing  moment  reproaches  with  doing  no- 
^,must  often  fly  for  relief  to  very  useless  or  very 
)rthy  occupations.  He  will  often  be  dissipated 
out  amusement,  and  intemperate  without  plea- 
I  merely  because  dissipation  is  preferable  to 
ncy,  and  intemperance  to  listlessness. 
here  is,  however,  a  kind  of  men,  whom  accident 
thrown  out  of  the  business  of  life,  and  whom 
perament,  if  not  virtue,  keeps  out  of  the  dissipa- 
of  it,  who  hold  a  station  of  less  destructive  and 
edignifiedindolence,whom  the  company  of  their 
thoughts  renders  independent  of  vulgar  society, 
the  vigour  and  variety  of  whose  imagination 

OL.  XXX.  B 


As  far  as  the  freedom  from  dissipation 
the  writer  of  the  present  paper  thinks  be 
claim  to  the  last  of  those  characters.  Itwc 
leas,  and  indeed  improper,  to  trouble  bis  reai 
the  history  of  those  incidents  in  his  life  trh 
thrown  him  out  of  the  number  of  the  prote 
btisy ;  some  untoward  circiimstaucei  in 
fortune,  and  some  feelings,  perhaps  blamea 
their  nicety,  drew  him  at  an  early  period  ol 
from  among  the  bustle  of  mankind ;  but 
the  misanthropy  that  arises  from  disguit 
despondency  that  is  sometimes  the  c(xiseq 
disappointment. 

Those  incidents,  however,  did  not  abrit 
perhaps  rather  increased,  the  extent  of  bis 
Within  the  pale  of  a  particular  profession, 
companions  and  associates  are  chiefly  lie 
some  particular  class  with  which  that  prof 
connected.  But  he  who  is  an  idler  without 
dispositions,  finds  occasional  companion 
characters  and  professions,  who  are  nei 
tranfred  from  him  by  the  jealousy  of  rivaU 
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nomination  more  innocent  than  respectable.  I  was 
adled  a  Lounger  bv  all  my  acquaintance,  and  much 
the  greater  part  of  my  friends  agreed  to  the  appel- 
Ulifm.  If  at  any  time  I  felt  the  undigni6ed  sound 
of  the  name,  yet  I  took  credit  with  myself,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  not  deserving  it.  It  flattered  a  secret 
pride  to  be  somewhat  more  than  the  world  thought 
me. 

Of  generic  names,  indeed,  people  are  not  always 
very  scrupulous  in  the  application,  and  therefore  I 
oodd  easily  pardon  those  who  ranked  me  under  the 
dusof  men  which  the  title  of  Lounger  distinguislies. 
He  whose  walks  are  pointed  neither  to  the  resorts  of 
the  B^erchanty  the  lawyer,  the  soldier,  or  the  church- 
naii  it  may  fairly  be  supposed  has  no  motive  for 
Ihonat  all ;  and  the  first  of  any  of  those  professions 
vhocEi^spes  him  in  his  way,  will  accuse  him  of  being 
t  LtmngeTiB  He  will  still  more  seem  to  deserve  that 
nmei  u  he  Ifrequents  tlieir  places  of  meeting  without 
having  any  business  congenial  to  those  places. 

The  same  superiority  will  be  assumed  by  the 
professedly  idle,  as  by  the  professionally  busy.  In 
the  haunts  of  amusement  and  of  pleasure,  the  man 
vho  does  not  warmly  worship  the  deity  of  the  place, 
viO  be  accounted  a  supernumerary  by  his  votaries. 
At  balls  and  card-parties  I  have  as  frequently  heard 
*^f  called  a  Lounger ^  as  on  Change  or  in  Courts 
«Law. 

Abroad,  for  I  was  prevailed  on  by  a  friend  to  ac- 
company him  for  some  time  on  his  travels,  I  was  not 
jttt  called  a  Lounger^  the  French  and  Italian  lan- 
SQsges  not  possessing  an  exactly  synonymous  term, 
^  those  which  approach  nearest  to  it  not  being 
vcipectful  enough  to  be  applied  to  a  stranger.  Both 
■ttions  indeed  are  idle  with  so  much  activity,  and 
contrive  to  do  nothing,  and  to  say  nothing,  with  so 
ttuch  interest  in  their  looks,  and  so  much  movement 
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in  their  gestures,  that  it  is  no  wonder  tl 
should  not  find  a  place  in  their  vocabulary ; ! 
too,  marked  some  traces  of  mv  charracter ; 
as  is  their  custom,  they  tacked  a  compK 
their  draught  of  it.  *  Monsieur,'  said  the  Al 

at  a  petit  souper  of  Madame  de  V % 

*  Monsieur  est  quelquefoU  rSveur,  maU 
iniiressant,  toujour s  aimahle!* 

On  all  those  ocasions,  however,  I  was  n 
so  idle  as  those  around  me  imagined.  Li& 
in  the  Danish  camp,  I  harped  for  them,  but 
for  mvself ;  and,  like  him  too,  enjoyed  my 
tion  the  more  that  it  was  secret  and  unsuspi 
this  resemblance  should  convey  some  idea  c 
ery,  of  advantage  over  those  with  whoa 
ciated,  let  it  be  known,  at  least,  that  in  the 
I  was  perfectly  inoffensive.  The  Loungei 
the  best-natured  characters  in  the  world,  t^ 
sense  which  I  allow  the  term  to  apply  to 
'Tis  the  player  who  frets,  and  scolds,  and  i 
the  looker-on  sees  more  errors  in  the  play 
applies  them  only  to  the  theory  of  the  gt 
thinks  but  little  of  the  party  wno  commits 

As  a  Lounger,  I  had  from  my  earliest  f 
fond  of  books,  and  sometimes  ventured  to  wi 
I  was  tired  of  reading.  A  Lounger  of  t 
could  wish  to  be  thought,  is  one  who,  eve 
a  certain  intercourse  with  mankind,  preserv 
stant  intimacy  with  himself;  it  is  not,  ther 
be  wondered  at,  if  he  should  sometimes,  if  I 
allowed  the  expression,  correspond  with  hin 
write  down,  if  he  can  write  at  all,  what  he  wi 
favourite  companion  more  particularly  to 
Exactly  of  this  sort  are  the  notes  and  memo 
I  have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  make:  tn 
of  what  I  have  felt  or  thought,  or  little  re 
what  I  have  heard  or  read,  set  down  with 
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Other  arrangement  than  what  the  disposition  of  the 
time  might  prompt.    Hiese  little  papers  formed  a 
kiod  of  new  society,  which  I  could  command  at  any 
time,  without  stirring  from  my  fire-side.    It  was,  of 
all  sorts  of  company,  the  most  fitted  for  a  Lounger ; 
company  in  which  he  could  be  unaccommodating 
rithout  offence,  and  inattentive  without  incivility. 
The  idea  of  giving  those  trifles  to  the  world  in  the 
brm  of  periodical  essays,  is  an  effort  beyond  the 
isual  force  of  my  character.     Unknown,  however, 
laMan,  and  new  as  an  Author,  the  Lounger  risks 
ut  little  either  in  censure  or  in  praise.    There  is  a 
ensurei  indeed,  and  a  suffrage,  which  no  man  can 
mpe,  to  which  one  of  his  disposition  is  peculiarly 
itde,  I  mean  that  of  his  own  mind.    He  trusts  his 
nblication  wDl  be  such  as  to  risk  nothing  on  this 
round ;  it  is  tlie  only  promise  which  he  will  venture 
n  its  behalf.    It  may  be  gay  without  wit,  and  grave 
ithout  depth,  when  its  author  is  disposed  to  gaiety 
r  to  thought;  but  while  it  endeavours  to  afford 
me  little  amusement  by  the  one,  or  some  little 
Mtmction  by  the  other,  it  will  at  least  be  harmless 
iboth. 
Z 
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^HB  precepts  of  the  moralist  and  philosopher  are 
lOerally  directed  to  guide  their  disciples  in  the  great 
od  important  concerns  of  life,  to  incite  to  the  prac- 
ice  of  cardinal  virtues,  and  to  deter  from  the  com- 
UttioQ  of  enormous  crimes :  the  advices  of  wisdom 
'd  experience  point  out  the  road  to  success  and  to 
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honour  in  stations  of  public  consequence,  or  in  nice 
and  important  circumstances  of  private  duty. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  society^  a  very  simple 
code  of  morality  and  of  rectitude  was  all  that  wii 
necessary.  To  controul  the  violence  of  the  strong 
passions,  to  prescribe  the  rules  of  distributive  justice, 
and  to  inculcate  the  duties  of  active  humanity,  wn 
the  proper  and  essential  province  of  the  instructor, 
as  well  as  of  the  legislator.  At  first,  indeed,  theie 
two  characters  would  be  nearly  the  same;  leeislation 
embracing  all  that  was  required  of  morahty,  od 
morality  having  no  range  beyond  that  of  the  lawii 
And  even  when  man  advanced  to  a  certain  point, 
where  the  doctrine  of  morals  went  beyond  the  legd 
rules  of  conduct;  yet  that  would  contain  incentivei 
to  the  exertion  oniy  of  principal  and  leading  virtuci, 
in  certain  modes  and  situations,  which  the  law  coaU 
not  foresee,  and  for  which  it  could  not  provide. 

In  a  state  of  society  so  advanced  as  ours,  for  it  ii 
needless  to  trouble  my  reader  with  the  intermediate 
gradations,  every  one  will  see  the  necessity  of  aniccr 
and  more  refinea  system  of  morality.  The  family  of 
the  social  virtues,  like  the  genealogical  tree  of  tf 
extensive  ancestry,  spreads  with  the  advancing  cul* 
tivation  of  mankind,  till  it  is  branched  out  into  s 
numerous  list  of  collateral  duties,  many  of  whicbit 
needs  an  acute  discernment  to  trace  up  to  tbeir 
source  ;  and  some  acknowledge  their  connectiflif 
without  being  able  to  unravel  their  pedisree. 

The  study  of  those  lesser  branches  of  duty  andrf 
excellence  is  called  the  science  of  manners;  but  otf 
language  has  no  word  to  distinguish  the  teacher  tf 
it*  As  moralist  is  applied  to  the  teacher  of  the  umv* 
important  obligations,  so  mannerist  should  have  beei 
the  denomination  of  him  who  inculcates  the  leiieri 
had  not  that  word  been  already  appropriated  to  I 
very  different  meaning. 
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ut,  however  the  professors  of  the  art  may  be 
nffuishedy  its  importance  will  not  be  denied  It 
loom  that  in  more  essential  points  of  duty  men 
certain  class  are  deficient.  In  most  particulars, 
obligations  of  morality  are  aided  by  the  ties,  of 
lur,  and  the  fear  of  punishment  enforced  by  the 
d  of  shame.  But  in  the  smaller  offices  of  social 
men  may  be  wanting  in  their  duty,  without  in- 
iog  either  punishment  or  obloquy.  The  deca- 
.e»  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed,  of  manners, 
laws  of  civility,  of  gentleness,  of  taste,  and  of 
ng.  are  not  precisely  set  down,  and  cannot  easily 
lunished  in  the  breach,  or  rewarded  in  the  ob- 
Boce:  ^d  yet  their  observance  forms,  amidst 
refinements  of  modem  society,  an  important 
of  our  own  happiness,  and  of  that  regard  we 
to  the  happiness  of  others.  To  practise  them 
mewhat  difficult;  to  teach  them  is  still  more  so: 
'tis  an  art  which,  though  difficult,  does  not  al- 
8  obtain  the  honours  of  difficulty.  The  pictures 
di  it  exhibits  must  be  drawn  in  those  middle 
I  which  it  requires  a  nice  pencil  to  hit ;  and  yet 
ID  attained  they  acquire  but  a  small  portion  of 
:  applause  which  stronger  colouring  and  deeper 
les  are  calculated  to  procure.  It  is  not  easy  to 
ne  that  right  which  our  neighbour  possesses  to 
era!  complacency  or  to  little  attentions  ;  nor  to 
fcwith  precision  that  injury  we  do,  those  wounds 
inflict,  by  a  contrary  behaviour ;  and  yet  the 
nu  in  the  first,  and  the  wrong  in  the  latter  case, 
Aen  as  strongly  felt  as  in  the  serious  exertions 
uadness  or  malevolence.  I  have  known  a  friend 
aired  for  life  by  a  trifling  civility  in  a  crowded 
itre ;  and  a  lasting  enmity  created  by  a  bois- 
iis  laugii,  or  a  mutilated  bow. 
Lmidst  weighty  business  indeed,  and  momentous 
cernsi  such  things  do  not  easily  find  place.   But 
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^     '  for  their  labours  consists  oflen  in  the  opporl 

coming  down  with  advantage  to  the  region 
latter ;  like  the  hero  of  a  pageant,  who  lo 
ward  to  the  hour  when  he  shall  undo  his  tn 
and  enjoy,  in  his  plain  apparel,  the  tale  of 
at  his  family  fire-side. 

A  periodical  paper,  though  it  may  someti 

its  voice  against  a  neglect  of  the  greater  mc 

yet  has  for  its  peculiar  province  the  correct 

,  reform  of  any  breach  of  the  lesser.  For  that] 

it  is  perhaps  better  calculated  than  more  h 
and  more  extended  compositions,  from  its  dl 
weekly  appearance.  The  greater  virtues  arc 
the  same  ;  but  many  of  the  lesser  duties  o 
.  intercourse  receive  much  of  their  complexi< 

^'  the  daily  fluctuating  circumstances  of  custoE 

fashion.  But  the  creed  of  custom  is  not  alwi 
of  right ;  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  such  a  w 
well  as  one  of  its  chief  uses,  to  attack  the  in 
ments  of  fashion,  whenever  she  is  at  war  w 

.^  .  .  desty  or  virtue. 

<     -  Ofthis  study  of  manners  the  Lounger  ha 
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its  embarrassments  to  distract  his  thought.  It  is 
not,  however,  by  the  etiquette  of  a  court,  or  the 
ceremonial  of  a  drawing-room,  that  this  virtue  is  to 
be  regulated.  Genuine  excellence  here,  as  every 
where  else,  springs  from  nature,  and  is  to  be  culti- 
vated only,  not  created,  by  artificial  instruction. 
There  is  more  complacency  in  the  negligence  of 
nme  men,  than  in  what  is  called  the  good  breed- 
ii^of  others;  and  the  little  absences  of  the  heart 
are  often  more  interesting  and  engaging  than  the 
punctilious  attention  of  a  thousand  professed  sa- 
crifices to  the  graces. 

Idleness,  or  that  species  of  little  occupations 
which  is  attached  to  no  particular  business  or  pro- 
itasion,  b  a  state  more  difficult  to  support  than  is 
generally  imagined.  Even  the  perfect  idler,  like 
tome  omer  harmless  and  insignificant  animals 
whom  naturalists  are  acquainted  with,  though  he 
can  live  on  air,  cannot  subsist  in  vacuo :  and  the 
idler  of  a  higher  sort  needs,  perhaps,  more  ideas, 
inore  store  of  mind  about  him,  than  would  so  to 
the  furnishing  of  twenty  brains  of  mere  plodding 
>Ben  of  business. 

The  Lounger  feels  for  the  family  of  the  idle  in 
sH  its  branches,  however  distant  their  relation  to 
that  of  which  he  owns  himself  descended.  To 
tltem,  therefore,  his  lucubrations  will  in  a  particu- 
^  manner  be  adapted.  To  those  in  whom  the 
Want  of  active  employment  has  not  relaxed  the 
power  of  thought,  they  may  afford  some  opportu- 
nity for  speculation ;  and  even  to  that  prodigal  of 
mind  as  well  as  time,  who  has  forgotten  how  to 
tnink,  the  few  moments,  required  for  the  perusal  of 
tiiem,  will  be  at  least  a  small  portion  of  life  harm- 
'^ly  spent,  and,  it  may  be,  saved  from  less  inno* 
^^i  employments. 
V 
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Quid  refert quantum  habeas  f  muU^ illudjdus  ett  gtwdnonhda, 

Sn. 

It  is  an  old  and  a  common  observation,  that  men  are 
more  desirous  to  be  thought  to  possess  talents  od 
qualities  to  which  in  truth  they  have  no  pretenaiooii 
than  those  in  which  they  excel  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree.  Of  this  Cicero  was  in  ancient  times  a  remarb 
able  example ;  and  the  observation  of  eveir  oat 
must  have  fnmished  intstances  as  striking  m  oar 
own  days.    We  see  grave  and  profound  statesmea 
wishing  to  pass  for  fine  gentlemen,  and  fine  gentle* 
men  valuing  themselves  upon  their  knowledge  of 
things  of  which  they  are  most  ignorant.  If  you  wish 
to  compliment  the  gay,  the  elegant  Lothario,  yoa 
must  not  mention  his  taste  in  dress,  his  fine  figure, 
or  the  lively  elegance  of  his  conversation  :  you  mint 
dwell  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  interests  of  thedif" 
ferent  states  of  Europe,  his  extensive  political  in- 
formation, and  his  talents  for  business.   Camillusii 
a  barrister  of  the  first  eminence,  possessed  of  great 
knowledge  in  his  profession,  an  acute  reasoner,  and 
a  powerful  pleader.     In  external  appearance  Na- 
ture has  been  less  bountiful  to  Camillus :  his  figure 
is  mean  and  ungraceful ;  and,  from  his  air  and  man* 
ner,  a  stranger  would  be  apt  to  take  him  for  any 
thing  rather  than  a  gentleman.     With  all  this,  Ca- 
millus fancies  that  there  is  an  uncommon  degree  of 
elegance  in  his  form,  and  cannot  conceal  his  ambi* 
tion  to  be  considered  as  a  man  of  fashion. 
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le  most  amusing  instance  of  this  sort  I  have 
I  was  that  of  the  late  Duke  of  — -.  His 
as  undoubtedly  possessed  of  sound  judee- 
:ultivated  understanding,  a  greater  portion 
edge  than  usually  falls  to  the  share  of  those 
nk ;  and  though  not  perhaps  calculated  to 
brilliant  figure  in  the  senate,  his  talents 
nirably  adapted  for  business,  and  roust  in 
tiave  entitled  their  possessor  to  respect  and 
ition.  Amidst  his  other  studies,  the  Duke 
pened  to  look  into  some  books  of  physic ; 
it  moment  he  commenced  a  most  skilful 
ly  and,  compared  to  himself,  considered 
e  foculty  as  a  set  of  ignorant  blunderers. 
1  courtier,  well  acquainted  with  this  whim- 
I  Grace's,  contrived  to  let  it  be  known  that 
sctedwith  a  particular  disorder ;  in  the  cure 
the  Duke  thought  himfelf  more  than  com- 
cpert.  He  kindly  offered  his  assistance, 
18  received  with  becoming  gratitude ;  and 
e  to  time  he  was  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
the  cure,  and  the  effects  of  the  medicine 
.to  have  been  administered  in  consequence 
»criptions.  At  the  end  of  six  weess,  the 
ent  had  to  thank  his  noble  physican,  both 
iplete  cure,  and  a  considerable  employ- 
ich  he  had  long  in  vain  solicited. 
^  the  other  sex,  though,  from  their  situa- 
the  narrow  circle  of  their  acquirements, 
ness  has  less  room  to  display  itself,  vet  it  is 
iquent  to  be  found.  Elizabeth  might  be 
B  a  counterpart  to  Cicero,  were  it  not  that 
I  to  beauty  is  so  natural  to  a  woman  that 
>t  wonder  when  we  find  even  a  Queen  not 
to  that  pretension.  But  there  are,  in  our 
iSy  ladies  who  forget  the  certain  empire  of 
uty,  and  aspire  to  the  doubtful  reputation 


thought  to  possess  talents  and  qualities  1 
they  have  no  pretension,  it  does  not  thenc 
that  they  estimate  at  too  low  a  rate  thoi 
ments  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  e: 
judging  at  least  of  those  around  us,  we  c 
*  afraid,  too  apt  to  undervalue  such  as  ma} 

cient  in  any  particular  in  which  we  have 
eminence,  however  respectable  such  pen 
otherwise  be.  The  man  of  letters  looks  di 
a  conscious  superiority  on  the  man  of  buiti 
gaged  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life :  th( 
the  world,  on  the  other  hand,  feelins;  th< 
ance  of  their  own  occupations,  consider 
suits  of  literature  as  at  best  but  a  finer  a 
T^  dissipation,  a  mere  pastime,  leading  to  no 

attended  with  no  consequence. 

This  sort  of  mutual  contempt  is  visible 
rank  and  condition  of  life ;  and  even  the 
most  moderate,  and  the  most  cultivated  a 
not,  perhaps,  altogether  exempted  from 
'  Hume,  in  his  History  of  England,  express! 

in  the  following  terms :  *  Such  a  superiori 
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hit  gentle  modesty  hardly  permitted  him  to 
;  U  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Hume,  a  few 
fore  his  death,  received  a  pension  of  200/  a 
t  might  have  been  amusing  at  the  time  to 
the  opposite  ideas  entertained  by  the  givers 
receiver  of  that  pension.  In  the  pride  of 
power,  and  amidst  the  self-importance  fos- 
r  perpetual  adulation,  the  minister  and  his 
might  view  with  a  certain  degree  of  contempt 
i  whom  they  were  bestowing  so  paltry  a  re- 
e:  on  the  other  hand,  the  author,  while 
I  thifl  mark  of  favour,  and  expressing  his 
I  for  it,  miffht  not  be  able  to  check  the 
Nttht,  that  iiis  name  would  live  for  ever, 
rith  those  whose  envied  lot  it  had  been,  to 

0  enlighten,  to  delight  mankind ;  while  his 
distinguished  only  by  rank  or  station,  were 

1  oblivion  with  the  common  herd  of  kin^s, 
I,  and  statesmen,  whose  names  posterity 
li  the  most  perfect  indifference,  of  whom 
re  is  commonly  known,  than  that  thev  lived 
at  such  and  such  a  period.  Of  this  idea, 
le  himself  gives  a  fine  illustration.  Talking 
le  regard  paid  to  Milton  when  alive,  *  Whit- 
ays  he, '  mentions  one  Milton,  as  he  calls 
ind  man,  who  was  employed  in  translating 
with  Sweden  into  Latin.  These  forms  of 
in  are  amusing  to  us,  who  consider  how  ob- 
litlocke  himself,  though  Lord  Keeper  and 
dor,  and  indeed  a  man  of  great  abilities  and 
s  become  in  comparison  of  Milton.' 
Lord  Keeper  Whitlocke  expressed  himself 
terms,  he  must  have  felt  a  conscious  supc- 
rer  one  Milton,  employed  to  translate  the 
treaty  into  Latin.  But  if  we  may  guess  at 
led  in  the  mind  of  Milton  while  employed 
imble  service,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  if 
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ever  he  was  led  to  estimate  bis  owtmei 
risen  with  that  of  Whitlocke,  a  jaSt^eiii 
superior  excellence  might  teacii  him^  1 
constrained  by  situation  to  fii]d>mit  to« 
unworthy  of  him,  yet  still  he  was  by  nal 
to  a  place  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  far  A 
ployer ;  and  he  might  periiaps  enjoTi 
anticipation,  that  ample  justice  which  ^ 
done  him.  Such  examples  may  coirrt 
lesson  to  the  great,  may  teach  thcfs 
somewhat  of  their  '  crested  pride,' and  ) 
more  observance  and  regard  tlum  ^be 
disposed  to  do,  men  equal  to  them  by  i 
baps  superior  in  nature's  best  and  choi 

Of  the  last  species  of 'weakness  taken 
this  paper,  the  credit  we  take  for  the  tal 
sess,  the  reason  seems  obvious  enough,  tl 
to  ourselves,  and  wie  i>wn  possessions, 
through  every  circumstance  of  life.  Of> 
desire  to  be  remarked  for  talents  to  wh 
no  proper  claim,  the  reason  may,  I  this 
from  the  period  of  life  at  which  it  com 
its  rise.  Our  real  endowments  were  ou 
'tQ  be  attained,  at  an  early  age,  when  i 
little  liable  to  the  impressions  of  vanity 
ceit ;  but  the  new  and  imperfect  acqu: 
which  men  are  apt  very  absurdly  to  p 
selves,  begin  after  the  habit  of  vanity  is  fe 
appropriates  to  itself  every  acquisitic 
trifling,  which  its  possessor  may  nappei 

But  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of 
nesses,  no  doubt  will  be  entertained  of 
ence.  It  will  readily  be  acknowledged,  f 
apt  to  fell  into  those  two  opposite  anc 
contradictory  extremes,  when  they  thii 
selves  and  of  others.  On  one  hand  the 
nity  of  new  acquirements  leads  us  to  or 
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Btt  which  kk  reality  we  possess,  and  to  value 
felves  on  those  to  which  we  have  little  or  no 
:eiisioii4 ;  yet  when  we  come  to  form  a  judge^ 
I9.  of  our  own  merit,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
ne^hbours,  we  are  apt  to  despise  every  person 
'it  deficient  in  any  one  particular  in  which  we 
3L  We  ought,  however,  to  recollect,  that  to  aim 
uvwsal  excellence  is  a  vain  and  fruitless  attempt, 
:b  seldom  fails  to  expose  even  men  of  the  most 
irior  talents  to  deserved  ridicule :  and,  if  this 
dlowec^  it  must  follow,  that  it  is  no  less  unjust 
rmgeDeiottfl,  to  despise  others  for  the  want  of 
cticiifavr  quality  or  accomplishment  which  we 
'  happen  to  possess ;  because  it  is  extremely 
laUe  thai  we  nay  be  equally  deficient  in  some 
do^  Mrhapt  more  important  and  more  useful  to 
ium^  in  wbidi.  they  have  attained  a  high  degree 
wrdhmce* 
B 
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mmJdmifUor  tempom  aotL        vor.  abs  vomt.  175. 

T  thee  a  place,  for  I  must  be  idle,'  says  Hamlet 
[ocatk>  at  the  play.  It  is  often  so  with  me  at 
ic  places :  I  am  more  employed  in  attending  to 
pectators  than  to  the  entertainment ;  a  practice 
h,  in  the  present  state  of  some  of  our  entertain- 
s>  I  frequently  find  very  convenient.  In  me, 
:ver»  it  is  an  indolent,  quiet  sort  of  indulgence, 
1,  if  it  affords  some  amusement  to  myself,  does 
isturb  that  of  any  other  body. 

assembly  at  which  I  liappened  to  be  present 

c2 
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a  few  nights  ago,  my  notice  was  pecuUai 
by  a  gentleman  with  what  is  caUed  a  fi 
his  age,  dressed  in  a  claret-coloared  coi 
buttons,  of  a  cut  not  altogether  modern 
dered  waistcoat  with  very  large  flaps,  f 
long  ruffles  nicely  plaited;  that  looked  1 
the  fashion  had  come  to  them  rather  thi 
had  been  made  for  the  feshion ;  his  whit 
ings  ornamented  with  figured  docksi  a 
was  high  insteps,  buckled  with  small 
buckles.  His  sword,  with  a  silver  hQ 
tarnished,  I  might  have  thought  only  i 
his  dress,  had  not  a  cockade  in  hb  hi^  ! 
for  a  military  man.  It  was  sometime  1 
able  to  find  out  who  he  was,  till  at  ku 

Mr.  S informedmehe  was  a  very  wa 

of  his,  who  had  not  been  in  town  above 
forty  years;  that  an  accidental  piece 
had  lately  broueht  him  from  his  house  : 
try,  and  he  had  been  prevailed  on  to  '. 
ladies  of  Edinburgh  at  two  or  three  p 
before  he  went  home  asain,  that  he  mi| 
ther  they  were  as  handsome  as  their  n 
grandmothers,  whom  he  had  danced  fi 
and  squired  to  plays  and  concerts  near 
tury  ago.  *  He  was,'  continued  my  fiic 
fessed  admirer  and  votary  of  the  sex :  a 
was  a  young  man  fought  three  duels  foi 
of  the  ladies,  in  one  of  which  he  was  r 
the  body,  but  luckily  escaped  with  hii 
lady,  however,  for  whom  he  fought,  did 
her  kni£|;ht  as  she  ought  to  have  done,  bi 
married  another  man  with  a  larger  for 
which  he  forswore  society  in  a  great  mi 
though  he  continued  for  several  years  to 
in  the  army,  and  actually  rose  to  the  ra 
tenant-colonel|  mixed  but  little  in  the 
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r  a  toDg  RMce  of  tiooe  resided  at  his  estate  a 
ained  bachelor,  with  somewhat  of  misanthro- 
d  a  great  deal  of  good-nature  about  him.    If 
ease  1  wiU  introduce  yoa  to  him — Colonel 
c,  this  is  a  very  particular  friend  of  mine,  who 
>  the  honour  oi  being  known  to  you*' — The 
dl  kissed  ne  on  both  cheeks,  and  seeming  to 
Bking  to  my  face,  we  appeared  mutually  dis- 
to  be  veiy  soon  acquainted 
ceDTersaticNS  aatorally  began  on  the  assem- 
bich  I  observed  to  be  a  full  one.  '  Why,  yes,' 
m  Coloael,  *  here  is  crowd  enough,  and  to 
and  yet  your  ladies  seem  to  have  been  at  a 
r  partners.  I  suf^oae  the  greatest  part  of  the 
r  rather  boys,  whom  I  see  now  standing  up  to 
have  been  brought  in  to  make  up  a  set,  as 
in  the  country  sometimes  fill  up  the  places 
aoe  with  chairs,  to  help  them  to  go  through 
ura.   Bat  at  I  came  too  late  for  the  minuets, 
me  the  dressed  gentlemen  walked  up  stairs 
ley  were  ended.* — '  Why,  Sir,  there  are  now- 
no  minuets.'-—'  No  minuets ! — looking  for 
!  at  the  company  on  the  floor-— I  don't  won- 
t.'-***  Why,  perhaps,  Colonel,*  said  I, '  these 
gentlemeB  have  not  quite  an  aspect  serious 
t  for  the  pa$  grave  ;  and  yet  yonder  is  one 

Swith  his  back  to  the  fire.'—  *  Why,  yes,  there 
ing  of  gravity,  of  almost  melancholy  on  his 
.<  Yes,  melancholy  and  gentleman-like.' 
<  as  Master  Stephen  in  the  play  has  it.* — 
that  young  roan,  Sir, — ^now  that  I  have  ob- 
him  closer,— with  that  roll  of  handkerchief 
lis  neck,  his  square-cut  striped  vest,  his  large 
uttons,  and  nankeen  breeches, — why,  Sir, 
able-boy  out  of  place  ! ' 
\j,  who  are  those  gentlemen,'  said  Colonel 
!|  *  who  have  ranged  themselves  in  a  sort  of  ■ 

c3 
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fihalanx  at  the  other  end  of  the  roonii  and  mob^ 
ike  the  devil  in  Milton,  to  carry  stem  defiance  ca 
their  brow  ?'— '  I  have  not  the  honour  of  their  ae^ 
quaintance/  I  replied ;  *  but  some  of  then  I  pifi 
sume  from  the  cockades  in  their  hats — '  ^'  Tea  di 
not  say  so,'  interrupted  the  ColoneL    '  Is  that  tls 
military  air  of  the  present  day  ?  But  you  must  bs 
mistaken ;  they  cannot  be  real  soldiers:  militiaiV 
train-band  subalterns,  believe  me,  who,  havins  Bo- 
ther seen  service  nor  good  company,  contrife  to 
look  fierce,  in  order  to  avoid  looLing  sheepish.  I 
remember  indeed  of  old,  some  of  our  boys  used  to 
put  on  that  fierce  air  in  coffee-houses  and  tavern; 
but  they  could  never  dream  of  wearing  it  belbra  tb 
ladies.' — *  I  think,  however,'  said  Mr*  S        »jisl: 
ing,  *  the  ladies  don't  seem  much  afiiud  ofi  i^m!* 
— *  Why,  your  ladies/  answered  the.ColpiiA  ^to* 
say  truth,  have  learned  to  look  peO|^l|Si  ii^tlNl  iisfrl 
During  the  little  while  I  have  been la tmoHllMi) 
met  with  some  in  my  walks,  in  great 'C||s|%ffibg[ 
hats,  and  ratans,  whom  I  could  not- abow  aiifjt   I 
to;  but  I  am  newly  come  from  thcf  country;! 
shall  keep  a  better  countenance  by-and-bye.' 

At  that  moment,  a  lady  and  her  party,  for  whoH 
appearance  the  dancers  were  waiting,  were  just  ef 
tcring  the  room,  and  seemed  in  a  great  huny  to 
get  forward.  Their  progress,  however,  was  a  good 
deal  impeded  by  a  tall  stout  voung  man^-  who  hsi 
taken  his  station  just  at  the  threshold,  and  leaning 
his  back  aeainst  one  of  the  door-posts»  with  his  right 
foot  placed  firm  on  the  end  of  a  bench,  was  pickuig 
his  teeth  with  a  perfect  nonchalance  to  every  thing 
around  him.  I  saw  the  Colonel  fiEisten  a  very  angiy 
look  on  him,  and  move  his  hand  with  a  sort  of  iofo- 
luntary  motion  towards  my  cane.  The  ladies  hid 
now  got  through  the  defile,  and  we  stood  back  to 
make  way  for  them.    '  Was  there  ever  such  s 
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Lte  ?  *  said  Colonel  Caustic.  The  young  gentle- 
a  stalked  up  to  the  place  where  we  were  stand- 
;,  put  up  his  glass  to  his  eye,  looked  hard  at  the 
kmelB  and  then— put  it  down  again.  The  Colo- 
.  took  snuff. 

'  Our  aex/  said  I,  *  Colonel,  is  not  perhaps  im- 
ifed  in  its  public  appearance ;  but  I  think  you 
1  own  the  other  is  not  less  beautiful  than  it  was.' 
!  cast  his  eye  round  for  a  few  minutes  before  he 
iwered  me.  '  Why,  yes/  said  he,  *  Sir,  here  are 
ny  pretty,  very  pretty  girls.  That  young  lady  in 
le  is  a  very  pretty  girl.  I  remember  her  grand- 
ilber  at  the  same  age ;  she  was  a  fine  woman.' — 
hit  the  one  next  her,  with  the  fanciful  cap,  and 
)  panache  of  red  and  white  feathers,  with  that 
igKOlL  form,  that  striking  figure,  is  not  she  a  fine 
Man  ?' — *  Why,  no.  Sir,  not  quite  a  fine  woman ; 
ft  quite  luch  a  woman,  as  a  man,  raising  his  chest 
he  pronounced  the  word  man,  and  pressing  the 
lots  (^  his  three  unemployed  fingers  gently  on 
I  bosom,  as  a  man  would  be  proud  to  stake  his 
e&r/ 

.*  Buty  in  short,  Sir,'  continued  he,—'  I  speak  to 
BB  because  you  look  like  one  that  can  understand 
tt^there  is  nothing  about  a  woman's  person 
lerelyi  were  she  formed  like  the  Venus  de  MedidSf 
Mtcan constitute  afine  woman.  There  is  something 
lAe  look,  the  manner,  the  voice,  and  still  more  the 
ience  of  such  a  one  as  I  mean,  that  has  no  con- 
cction  with  any  thing  material ;  at  least  no  more 
bin  just  to  make  one  think  such  a  soul  is  lodged 
sit  deserves. — In  short.  Sir,  a  fine  woman, — I 
mild  have  shown  you  some  examples  formerly — I 
nesD,  however,  no  disparagement  to  the  young  la- 
liei  here;  none,  upon  my  honour;  they  are  as  well 
side,  and  if  not  better  dressed,  at  least  more  dressed 
lum  their  predecessors ;  and  their  complexions  I 
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think  are  better.  But  I  am  an  old  feUov^  aad  apt 
to  ta]k  foolishly.' 

^  I  suspect.  Caustic/  said  my  friend  Mr.  S ^ 

*  you  and  I  are  not  quite  eomjpeteiil  jud^  of  ilii 
matter.  Were  the  partners  or  our  daacuupdamll 
make  their  appearance  here,  with  their  hnmkuie* 
tops  and  brown  unpowdered  ringlets*-'-*-'  Wlmi 

what  then,  Mr.S ?'— <  Why,  I  thinkthoMhi^ 

heads  would  overtop  them  a  little,  that's  sH.'-** 
<  Why,  as  for  the  panache/  replied  the  Coloneli '  I 
have  DO  objection  to  the  ornament  itself;  there  k 
something  in  the  waving  movement  of  it  that  k 
graceful  and  not  undignified;  but  in  every  sort  ol 
dress  there  is  a  certain  character,  a  cerlaia  rslatiat 
which  it  holds  to  the  wearer.  Yonder  sowy-^yMS 
forgive  me,  Sir,  turning  to  me, — ^yonder  is  a  Ml 
of  girls,  I  suppose,  from  their  looks  and  their  gig» 
gling,  but  a  lew  weeksfrom  their  nurserf^iAoii 
feathers  are  in  such  agitation^  whisked  abou^  hUi 
and  low,  on  this  side  and  on  that.'^-*  Why,  1^,  % 
like  the  Countess  of  Cassowar'a  metiagerie  scsnl 
by  the  entrance  of  her  lap-dog.^ 

*  As  to  dress,  indeed,  in  general,'  continued  ths 
Colonel,  ^  that  of  a  man  or  woman  of  &shion  sboril 
be  such  as  to  mark  some  attention  to  appearaBOfl^ 
some  deference  to  society.  The  young  men  I  m 
here,  look  as  if  they  had  just  had  time  to  throw  of 
their  boots  after  a  utx-chase.  But  yet  dress  is  oi^ 
an  accessory,  that  should  seem  to  belong  to  ds 
wearer,  and  not  the  wearer  to  it.  Some  of  As 
young  ladies  opposite  to  us  are  so  made  up  of  fl^ 
naments,  so  stuck  round  with  finery,  that  an  ill- 
natured  observer  might  say,  their  milliner  had  seat 
them  hither,  as  she  places  her  doll  in  her  shop-wio* 
dow,  to  exhibit  her  wares  to  the  company.' 

Mr.  S was  going  to  reply,  when  he  was  stop- 
ped by  the  noise  of  a  buodred  tODgue^ ^  which  <p 
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ke  a  gathering  storm  from  the  card-room. 
Lady  Rumpus,  with  a  crowd  of  women 
of  men  in  her  suite.  They  were  people 
h  consequence  to  have  any  of  that  defer- 
iciety  which  the  Colonel  talked  of.    My 

1  those  of  my  friend  S ,  though  not 

r  weak,  could  barely  stand  their  approach ; 
1  Caustic's  were  quite  overpowered. — We 
ed  him  in  his  retreat  out  of  the  dancing- 
,  after  drinking  a  dish  of  tea,  by  way  of 
I  the  physicians  phrase  it,  he  called  for 
md  went  home* 

e  were  sitting  in  the  tea-room,  Mr.  S 

the  apology  of  My  Lady  Rumpus  and  her 
*We  must  make  allowance,'  said  he, 
•hion  of  the  times.  In  these  days,  pre- 
umers  is  exploded,  and  ease  is  the  mode.' 
said  the  Colonel  wiping  his  forehead, 
jrour  days,'  said  Mr.  S-^ — ,  *  and  I  may 
)  too,  for  I  believe  there  is  not  much  be- 
ere  there  not  sometimes  fantastic  modes, 
pie  of  rank  had  brought  into  use,  and 
)  called  genteel  because  such  people  prac- 
I,  thougn  the  word  might  not  just  apply 
1  the  abstract?' — *  I  understood  you, 
d  the  Colonel,  *  there  were  such  things ; 
{ttlarities  that  broke  out  now  and  then. 
i  mad  caps  of  both  sexes,  that  would  ven- 
range  things ;  but  they  were  in  a  style 
above  the  canaille ;  ridiculous  enought  I 
,  but  not  perfectly  absurd:  coarse  it 
but  not  downright  vulear*  In  all  ages, 
people  of  condition  did  sometimes  in- 
mselves  behind  their  titles  or  their  high 
committed  offences  against  what  lesser 
I  call  decorum,  and  yet  were  allowed  to  be 
bU  the  while;  were  sometimes  a  little 


wtuch  Jittle  people  do  not  unnentand 
nie,  he  is  a  greater  man  who  is  well-br 
ner  that  every  body  undera  lands.' 
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ISitoriB  deem  ot  et  quio  aniiini  at  tarn  era 
leatur.  BJkooi^  bb  i 

Of  the  various  kindsof  literary  compoi 
hardly  any  which  has  been  at  all  dmei 
vated  than  that  of  kistori.  A  duii 
remarkable  eveots,  andacurioBi^  to  fa 
tion  of  them,  are  propeositiet  inhereaC 
ture ;  and  hence  bUtorians  have  abous 
age,  in  the  rudest  and  tiinpleU,  as  veil  ■ 
polished  aad  refined.     The  first  poet 
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Che  professed,  indeed,  that  her  purpose  was  to  in-* 

vkruct  no.  lees  tlian  to  please ;  yet  such  was  her  here- 

^Ataiy  propensity,  that  for  many  successive  ages  she 

«oiitu)ued  more  studious  to  cultivate  the  means  of 

^pleasing,  than  anxious  to  gather  the  materials  of 

tmtnictiim.    But  when  all  ner  arts  of  pleasing  had 

ken  esdiausted,  when  the  charms  of  novelty  and 

AeUoom  !4if  youth  were  gone,  she  began  to  feel  the 

decay  of  her  power.    In  her  distress  she  looked 

tfiMBd  for  aid,  and  wisely  embraced  an  union  with 

tsiLOBOFHT,  who  taught  her  the  value  of  the  rich 

iidd  of  instruction  she  had  so  long  neglected,  showed 

her  how  afae  .might  add  new  graces  to  her  powers 

itf  giving  delicfat,  faow  she  miffht  not  only  recover, 

bit  extend  her  empire,  and    be  crowned  with 

bonours  that  should  never  fade. 

To  drop  the  allegory, — the  truth  is,  that  al- 
ihougb  to  afford  pleasure  and  to  convey  instruction 
lave  been  ever  the  professed  ends  of  history,  yet 
ihey  have  not  always  been  mingled  in  due  propor- 
liott.  The  former  has  been  the  object  of  the  greater 
|itrt  of  historians ;  and  their  aim  of  instruction  has 
Vddom  gone  further  than  to  illustrate  some  moral 
Mcept,  and  to  improve  the  heart  by  exhibiting 
Mgbt  and  illustrious  examples  of  virtue.  It  is  of 
Itte  mly  that  history,  by  taking  a  wider  range,  has 
■Momed  a  difierent  form ;  and,  with  the  relation  of 
l^midid  events  uniting  an  investigation  of  their 
caaaes,  has  exhibited  a  view  of  those  great  circum- 
ilances  in  the  situation  of  any  people,  which  can 
iloDC  jdeld  solid  instruction. 

^Historians  may  therefore  be  divided  into  two 
bads,  according  to  the  methods  they  have  followed, 
and  the  ends  they  have  chiefly  had  in  view  in  their 
imposition.  The  Jirst  class,  and  which  is  by  far 
Ihe  aioBt  numerous,  consists  of  those  who  have  con- 
fined tiiemselves  to  the  mere  relation  of  public  trans^ 
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actions ;  who  have  made  it  their  principal  aino  to 
interest  the  affections ;  and  who,  m  assigning  any 
causes  of  events,  have  seldom  gone  beyond  those  im» 
mediately  connected  with  the  particular  characters 
of  the  persons  whose  actions  they  describe.  The 
second  class  comprehends  the  very  few  historians  who 
have  viewed  it  as  their  chief  business  to  unfold  the 
more  remote  and  general  causes  of  public  events, 
and  have  considered  the  giving  an  account  of  the 
rise^  progress,  perfection  and  decline  of  government, 
of  manners,  oi  art,  and  of  science,  as  the  only  true 
means  Qf  rendering  history  instructive. 

In  the  former  of  these  classes  we  must  rank  almost 
all  the  celebrated  historians  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Home.  In  general  they  merely  relate  distinguished 
events ;  but  to  search  out  and  reflect  upon  the  ge« 
neral  causes  of  them  they  seldom  attempt ;  and  to 
mark  the  state  of  government,  of  laws,  of  manners, 
or  of  arts,  seems  not  to  have  been  thought  of  by 
them  as  falling  within  the  province  of  history.  To 
delight  the  imagination  seems  to  have  been  their 
favourite  aim ;  and  accordingly,  from  the  superior 
effects  of  recent  events  in  interesting  the  passions,  we 
find  that  many  of  the  most  distinguished  historians 
of  this  class,  have  chosen  for  their  subjects,  either 
transactions  of  which  they  were  themselves  witnesses, 
or  that  were  very  near  their  own  times.  Thucydides 
and  Xenophon  record  little  but  the  events  of  their 
own  day,  and  in  which  they  themselves  bore  a  part; 
Caesar  gives  us  nothing  but  memoirs  of  his  own  ex* 
ploits ;  and  Tacitus  confines  himself  very  nearly  to 
his  own  times.  Even  Herodotus,  who  takes  a  larser 
range,  is,  in  general,  only  a  relater  of  facts  whidi 
he  either  saw  himself,  or  reports  on  the  testimony 
of  others ;  and  Livy,  who  commences  his  history 
with  the  foundation  of  Rome,  scarce  thinks  of  any 
thing  beyond  a  mere  detail  of  wars  and  revolutioni. 
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and  seems  only  careful  to  embellish  his  story  by 
interesting  narrative  and  flowing  language. 

When  such  were  the  limited  bounds  of  this  spe- 
detof  writing,  histoiiy  was  an  art,  the  design  of 
which  was  to  please ;  not  a  science,  the  purpose  of 
whidi  was  to  instruct-  It  was,  as  Quintilian  says, 
jgroximapdetis ;  and  critical  rules  were  laid  down  for 
Its  composition,  similar  to  those  for  the  structure 
cf  an  epic  poem.  To  select  a  subject,  the  recital  of 
iHilch  mignt  be  interesting ;  to  arrange  and  distri- 
bote  the  several  parts  with  skill ;  to  embellish  by 
Ibrdble  and  picturesque  description  ;  to  enliven  by 
characteristic  and  animated  speeches,  and  to  clothe 
the  whole  in  beautiful  and  flowing  language;  formed 
all  the  necessary  and  essential  parts  of  the  composi- 
tion. In  these  the  ancients  held  the  highest  excel- 
knee  and  perfection  of  history  to  consist ;  and  so 
little  did  their  views  reach  any  further,  that  Diony- 
ansof  Halicarnassus,  a  critic  of  taste  and  acuteness, 
says»  that  the  first  object  of  a  person  about  to  write 
bitory  ought  to  be,  ^  to  select  a  subject  striking 
and  pleasing,  and  such  as  may  not  only  affect,  but 
orerpower  uie  minds  of  the  readers  with  pleasure.' 
Aqd  he  condemns  Thucydides  for  his  choice  of  the 
Fdoponnesian  war,  '  because  it  was  neither  ho- 
Boorable  nor  prosperous,  nor  ever  should  have  been 
engaged  in,  or  at  least  should  have  been  buried  in 
doice  and  oblivion,  that  posterity  might  be  igno- 
nmt  of  it.' 

Thus  confined  were  the  ideas  of  the  ancients  with 
TCgard  to  the  objects  of  history.  But  while  we  may 
ngretthis,  we  are  not  to  ascribe  it  to  any  defect  of 
^ius :  it  arose  from  causes  which  a  little  reflec- 
tion may  render  sufficiently  obvious,  and  from  the 
orcumstances  in  which  they  were  unavoidably 
phced. 

In  ancient  times,  mankind  had  before  their  eye» 
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but  a  very  limited  field  of  observation,  and  but  a 
short  experience  of  the  rgvokitions  of  nations.  Their 
memorials  of  former  evients,  too,  were  scanty  and 
imperfect,  being  little  more  than  traditions,  involved 
in  uncertainty,  and  disfigured  by  fable.  They  poi- 
sessed  not  that  extensive  experience^  nor  thatlaige 
collection  of  facts,  which  can  alone  lead  to  genoal 
reasonings,  or  can  suggest  the  idea  of  philosophiol 
history.  Nothing  further  could  occur  to  them  a 
the  object  of  history,  but  to  delight  the  imagination 
and  improve  the  heart;  and  accordingly  they  choM 
subjects  that  made  the  stron^t  impression  on  their 
own  minds,  and  might  most  mterest  the  passion  rf 
others.  To  explam^the  immediate  motives  and 
springs  of  actions,  was  necessary  even  for  co^nec^ 
ing  their  narrative;  but 'to  proceed  further,  and 
trace  the  remote  causes,  and  to  perceive  bow  much 
public  events  were  aiBTected  by  the  degree  of  ad- 
vancement which  a  nation  had  reached  in  govern* 
ment,  in  manners,  and  in  arts,  were  discoveries  yet 
hid  from  their  view. 

The  ancient  world  wanted  that  communication 
and  intercourse  of  one  nation  with  another,  whicbi 
of  all  circumstances,  has  the  greatest  efiect  in  gene- 
ralising and  enlarging  the  views  of  an  historian.  It 
is  with  nations  as  with  individuals ;  no  family^know- 
ledge,  no  domestic  study,  can  ever  afford  that  large 
and  extended  information  which  mixing  with  Other 
men,  which  commerce  with  the  world  will  bestow* 
In  the  time  of  the  Grecian  republics,  man  consisted 
but  of  two  divi8ion3,  Greeks  and  Barbarians;  though 
the  subdivision  of  the  former  into  smaller  states  pro- 
moted the  spirit  of  philosophic  research  considerably 
more  than  when  to  the  name  of  Roman  was  confined 
every  science,  every  art,  every  privilege  and  dignity 
of  man.  In  modern  times,  the  nearly  equal  ranlc 
and  cultivation  of  different  European  kingdoms 
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uch  more  opportunity  than  was  enjoyed  by 
lent  world,  for  the  comparison  of  facts,  and 
struction  of  system  in  the  history  of  man-« 
vhile,  at  the  same  time,  the  literary  inter- 

of  those  different  kingdoms  gives  to  such 
hes  at  once  the  force  of  union  and  the  spur 
lation* 

ortythe  opposite  situation  and  circumstances 
iresent  age  have  bestowed  on  history  its  most 
mprovement,  and  have  given  it  a  form  before 
m.  The  many  and  various  revolutions  which 
erience  of  more  than  three  thousand  years 
ibited  to  mankindt  and  the  contemplation  of 
,  progress,  and  decline,  of  successive  empires, 
1  to  the  discovery,  that  all  human  events  are 

and  directed  by  certain  general  causes 
Dust  be  everywhere  the  same.  It  has  come 
erceived  that  nations,  like  individuals,  have 
ifancy,  maturity,  decline,  and  extinction  ; 
t  in  their  gradual  establishment  and  various 
ions,  immediate  causes  springing  from  the 
and  characters  of  individuals,  and  even  all 
lorn  and  foresight  of  man,  have  had  bat  a 
mder  share,  in  comparison  of  the  influence 
nral  and  unavoidable  circumstances. 
e  reflections,  which  the  experience  of  many 
uld  alone  suggest,  and  to  which  the  great 
Hnents  of  the  present  age  in  reasoning  and 
phy  have  much  contributed,  have  led  men  to 
e  history  of  nations  in  a  new  light.  To  in- 
:e  the  general  causes  and  the  true  sources  of 
ancemcnt,  the  prosperity,  and  the  fall  of 
\f  has  become  the  useful  and  important  ob- 
the  historian.  While  he  relates  the  memo- 
ransactions  of  each  difierent  period,  and 
ts  the  conduct  and  characters  of  the  persons 
illy  engaged  in  them,  he  at  the  same  time 
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cantemplatioD,  but  intiraalely  connei 
narration  of  civil  tranractiona,  and  wi 
the  events  of  no  particular  period  can 
counted  for. 

The  few  who  have  treated  history  in 
form  tile  lecond  of  the  two  classes  into  i 
divided  historians ;  and  it  is  to  the  prei 
owe  this  union  of  Philosophy  with  Hist 

Eroduction  of  a  new  and  more  perfect 
istorical  composition.  President  Mont 
perhaps  the  first  who  attempted  to  shoi 
the  history  of  mankind  may  be  explaine 
and  general  causes.  M.  de  Voltaire'i 
General  History/  with  all  its  imperf 
work  of  uncommon  merit ;  with  the  us 
of  its  author,  it  unites  great  and  enlarg 
the  general  progress  of  civilisation  anda 
of  society.  The  same  track  has  been 
other  wnters  of  reputation,  particularly 
Mr.  Hume,  who,  in  his   '  History  of  E 
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No.  6.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  12,  1785. 


A  FEW  mornings  ago  I  was  agreeably  surprised  with 
a  very  early  call  from  my  newly-acquired  friend 
Colonel  Caustic.  '  'Tis  on  a  foolish  piece  of  busi- 
Bess,'  said  he,  '  I  give  you  the  trouble  of  this  visit. 
You  most  know  I  had  an  appointment  with  your 

friend  S to  go  to  the  play  this  evening,  which 

a  particular  afiair  tliat  has  come  across  him  will  pre- 
vent his  keeping ;  and  as  a  man,  after  making  such 
BD  arrangement,  feels  it  irksome  to  be  disappointed,, 
at  least  it  is  so  with  an  old  methodical  fellow  like 
ae^  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calline,  to  ask  if  you 
will  sapply  his  place :  I  might  have  had  one  or  two 
ether  conductors ;  but  it  is  only  with  certain  people 
I  choose  to  go  to  such  places.  Seeing  a  play,  or  m« 
deed  any  thing  else,  won't  do  at  my  time  of  life» 
either  alone,  or  in  company  not  quite  to  one's  mind* 
Tb  like  drinking  a  bottle  of  claret ;  the  liquor  is 
something ;  but  nine-tenths  of  the  bargain  is  in  the 
companion  with  whom  one  drinks  it.'  As  he  spoke 
tUs,  he  gave  me  his  hand  with  such  an  air  of  cor- 
diality— niethought  we  had  been  acquainted  these 
forty  years ; — I  took  it  with  equal  warmth^  and  as- 
nred  him  truly  it  would  give  me  infinite  pleasure 
to  attend  him. 

When  we  went  to  the  theatre  in  the  evening,  and 
while  I  was  reading  the  box  list,  to  determine  where 
we  should  endeavour  to  find  a  place,  a  lady  of  the 
Colonel's  acquaintance  happening  to  come  in,  begged 
onr  acceptance  of  places  in  her  box.  We  entered 
Bccordingly ;  and  1  placed  my  old  friend  in  a  situa« 
^  where  I  thought  he  could  most  convcmently. 

j)3 
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coromand  a  view  both  of  the  company  and  of  the 
stage.  He  had  never  been  in  our  present  home 
before,  and  allowed,  that  in  size  and  convenience  it 
exceeded  the  old  one,  though  he  would  not  grant  lo 
much  as  the  lady  and  I  demanded  on  that  score.  'I 
know/  said  he,  'you  are  in  the  right;  but  one  don't 
easily  get  rid  of  first  impressions ;  I  can't  make  yoi 
conceive  what  a  play  was  to  me  some  fifty  years  ago^ 
with  what  feelings  I  heard  the  last  music  begin,  nor 
how  my  heart  beat  when  it  ceased.' — *  Why,  itii 
very  true,  Colonel,'  says  the  lady,  *  one  can't  re- 
tain those  feelings  always.'—*  It  is  something,'  snd 

I,  *  to  have  had  them  once.' *  Why,  if  I  may 

judge  from  the  little  I  have  seen,'  replied  the  Colo- 
nel, *  your  young  folks  have  no  tim^  for  them  nov- 
a-days ;  their  pleasures  begin  so  early,  and  come  so 
thick.' — '  'Tis  the  way  to  make  the  most  of  thdr 
time.' — *  Pardon  me,  Madam,'  said  he,  '  I  don't 
think  so :  'tis  like  the  difference  between  your  hot- 
house asparagus  and  my  garden  ones;  the  last  have 
their  green  and  their  white ;  but  the  first  is  tastdea 
from  the  very  top.'  The  lady  haid  not  time  to  study 
the  allusion ;  for  her  company  began  to  came  into 
the  box,  and  continued  coming  in  during  all  the  first 
act  of  the  comedy.  On  one  side  of  Colonel  CauBtic 
sat  a  lady  with  a  Lunardi  hat;  before  him  wai 
placed  one  with  a  feathered  head-dress.  Lunardi 
and  the  feathers  talked  and  nodded  to  one  another 
about  an  appointment  at  a  milliner's  next  morning. 
I  sat  quite  behind,  as  is  my  custom,  and  betook  my- 
self to  meditation.  The  Colonel  was  not  quite  lO 
patient :  he  tried  to  see  the  stage,  and  got  a  flying 
vizzy  now  and  then ;  but  in  the  last  attempt,  he  got 
such  a  whisk  from  Miss  Feathers  on  one  cheek,  and 
such  a  poke  from  the  wires  of  Miss  Lunardi  on 
toother,  that  he  was  fain  to  give  up  the  matter  rf 
seeing ;— as  to  hearing,  it  was  out  of  the  question* 
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'  I  hope»  Colonel,  you  have  been  well  entertained, 
lid  the  mistress  of  the  box,  at  the  end  of  the  act. 
Wonderfully  well,'  said  the  Colonel. — '  That  La 
forth  is  a  monstrous  comical  fellow  !'•— *  Oh !  as  to 
nt,  Madam,  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter:  in  your 
djfship's  box  one  is  quite  independent  of  the  play- 
%* — He  made  a  sign  to  me :  I  opened  the  box- 
Mr,  and  stood  waiting  for  his  coming  with  me. — 
Where  you  are  going,  Colonel  ?'  said  the  lady,  as 
I  stepped  over  the  last  bench.  *  To  the  play, 
[■dam/  said  he,  bowing,  and  shutting  the  door. 
For  that  purpose  we  went  to  the  pit,  where 
ongh  it  was  pretty  much  crowded,  we  got  our- 
hres  seated  in  a  very  centrical  place.  There  is 
nething  in  Colonel  Caustic's  look  and  appearance, 
it  10  much  of  the  form  only,  but  the  sentiment  of 
lod  breeding,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  resist  showing 
B  any  civility  in  one's  power.  While  we  stood 
tr  die  door,  a  party  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
vt  beckoned  to  us,  and  let  us  know  that  we  might 
d  Toom  by  tliem ;  and  the  Colonel,  not  without 
my  scruples  of  complaisance,  at  last  accepted  the 
ritfition. 

We  had  not  long  been  in  possession  of  our  place 
fbre  the  second  act  began.  We  had  now  an  op- 
fftunity  of  hearing  the  play,  as,  though  the  con- 
nation  in  the  box  we  had  left,  which  by  this  time 
iireinforced  by  several  new  performers,  was  about 
load  as  that  of  the  players,  we  were  nearer  to  the 
Ikers  in  front  than  to  those  behind  us.  When  the 
t  was  over,  1  repeated  Lady 's  interrogatory 

to  the  Colonel's  entertainment.  '  I  begin,'  said 
I  patting  his  snufF-box  to  his  nose,  *  to  find  t^ 
ittention  of  my  former  box-fellows  not  qu^  f^ 
iraasonable.'— *  Our  company  of  this  seas^*  said 
brother- officer,  who  sat  near  us,  to  Coltf^^^  Caus- 
c,  •  is  a  very  numerous  one ;  they  cMf  get  up  any 
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new  play  in  a  week.'—'  I  am  not  so  much  surprised, 
Sir/  replied  the  Colonel,  *  at  the  number  of  your 
players,  as  I  am  at  the  number  of  the  audience.'— 
*  Most  of  the  new  performers  are  drafts  from  the 
English  and  Irish  stages.' — '  From  the  awkmri 
division  of  them,  I  presume.' — *  You  are  a  8e?eK 
critic,  Sir/  replied  the  officer ;  '  but  the  house  hai 
been  as  full  as  you  see  it  every  night  these  three 
weeks,'— »'  I  can  easily  believe  it,'  said  tlie  Colond^ 

As  the  play  went  cm,  the  Colonel  was  asked  hie 
opinion  of  it  by  this  gentleman  and  one  or  twonMre 
of  his  neighbours.     He  was  shy  of  venturing  \m 
judgement  on  the  piece;  they  were  kind  enough  to 
direct  him  how  to  form  one.  '  Hiis  is  a  very  iavoo* 
rite  comedy.  Sir,  and  has  had  a  sreat  run  at  Draij- 
lane.'-^'  Why,  gentlemen,'  said  he,   '  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  comedy  being  an  excellent  comedjr, 
shice  you  tell  me  so ;  and  to  be  sure  those  gentlemen 
and  ladies  who  make  up  the  dramatis 'persona  of  it« 
say  a  number  of  good  things,  some  of  them  not  the 
worsefor  having  beensaid  last  century  byJoeMillerf 
but  I  am  often  at  a  loss  to  know  what  they  would 
be  at,  and  wish  for  a  little  of  my  old  friend  Bayei'i 
insinuation  to  direct  me/ — '  You  mean.  Sir,  that  the 
plot  is  involved/ — *  Pardon  me,  Sir,  not  at  all ;  'tie 
a  perfectly  clear  plot,  *  as  clear  as  the  sun  in  the 
cucumber,'  as  Anthonio  in  Venice  Preserved  sajt. 
The  hero  and  heroine  are  to  be  married,  and  tluej 
are  at  a  loss  how  to  get  it  put  off  till  the  fifth  act'— 
*  You  will  see,  Sir,  how  the  last  scene  will  wind  it 
up.' — *  Oh !  I  have  no  doubt,  Sir,  that  it  will  end 
&t  the  dropping  of  the  curtain.' 

Before  the  dropping  of  the  curtain,  however,  it 
was  Hot  easy  to  attend  to  that  winding  up  of  the  plot 
which  Was  promised  us..  Between  gentlemen  coming 
into  the  house  from  dinner-parties,  and  ladies  going 
out  of  it  to  evening  ones,  Uie  disorder  in  the  boxe8» 
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and  the  calling  to  order  in  the  pit,  the  business  of 
the  comedy  was  rather  supposed  than  followed;  and 
the  actors  themselves  .seemed  inclined  to  slur  it  a 
little,  being  too  well-bred  not  to  perceive  that  they 
interrupted  the  arrangement  of  some  of  the  genteel- 
at  part  of  their  audience. 

When  the  curtain  was  down,  I  saw  Colonel  Caus- 
tic throw  his  eye  round  the  house  with  a  look  which 
I  kaew  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  comedy.     After 
•alence  of  two  or  three  minutes,  in  which  I  did  not 
duKMe  to  interrupt  him,  *  Amidst  the  various  calcu- 
klMHis  of  lives,'  said  he,  ^  is  there  any  table  for  the 
life  of  a  beauty? ' — *  I  believe  not,'  said  I,  smiling ; 
'  there  is  a  fragility  in  that,  which  neither  Price  nor 
Maieres  ever  Uiought  of  applying  figures  to.' — *  'Tis 
•sort  of  mortality,'  continued  the  Colonel,  *  which, 
at  sach  a  time  as  this,  at  the  ending  of  some  public 
entertainment,  I  have  often  thought  on  with  a  very 
ndancholv  feeling.   An  old  bachelor  like  me,  who 
kai  no  girls  of  his  own,  except  he  is  a  very  peevish 
ftllowy  which  I  hope  I  am  not,  looks  on  every  one 
of  these  young  creatures  in  some  measure  as  a 
daughter ;  and  when  I  think  how  many  children  of 
that  sort  I  have  lost— for  there  are  a  thousand  ways 
of  a  beauty's  dying — it  almost  brings  tears  into  my 
eves.   Then  thev  are  so  spoiled  while  they  do  live. 
Here  I  am  as  splenetic  as  before  I  was  melancholy. 
Those  flower-beds  we  see,  so  fair  to  look  on, — what 
Qielesa  weeds  are  suffered  to  grow  up  with  them  1 ' 
— *  I  do  not  think.  Colonel,  tnat  the  mere  Jlotjoer 
Pirt  is  left  uncultivated.' — *  Why,  even  as  to  that, 
til  arti6cially  forced  before  its  time.     A  woman 
lua  a  character  even  as  a  beauty.  A  beauty,  a  toast, 
&  fine  woman,  merely  considered  as  such,  has  a  sort 
of  professional  character,  which  it  requires  some 
1^  and  accomplishments  to  maintain.     Now-a- 
^ys  there  are  so  many  irregulars  who  practise  at 
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fiflcen,  without  a  single  requisite  except  mere  out- 
side ! — if  we  go  a  little  further,  and  consider  a  wo- 
man as  something  more  than  a  beauty;  when  we 
regard  the  sex  as  that  gentle  but  irresistible  power 
that  should  mould  the  world  to  a  finer  form,  that 
should  teach  benignity  to  wisdom,  to  virtue  grace, 
humanity  to  valour ;  when  we  look  on  them  in  less 
eminent,  but  not  less  useful  points  of  view,  as  those 
dii  penatesy  those  household  deities,  from  whom 
man  is  to  find  comfort  and  protection,  who  are  to 
smooth  the  ruggedness  of  his  labours,  the  irksome- 
ness  and  cares  of  business ;  who  are  to  blunt  the 
sting  of  his  sorrows  and  the  bitterness  of  .his  dis- 
appointments ! — You  think  me  a  fool  for  declaim- 
ing thus.' — *  No,  upon  my  soul,  doii'i  I ;  I  hope 
you  think  better  of  me  than  to  suppose  so/ — *  But 
I  m^y  come  down  from  my  declamation.  Yonder 
are  a  det,  fluttering  in  that  box  there, — young  to 
be  sure,  but  they  will  never  be  older,  except  in 
wrinkles— -I  dont  suppose  they  have  an  idea  in 
their  heads  beyond  the  colour  of  a  riband,  the 
placing  of  a  feather,  or  the  step  of  a  cotillon  !•— 
And  yet  they  may  get  husbands.'^—'  If  it  please 
God,'  said  I. — '  And  be  the  mothers  of  the  next 
generation.' — *  'Tis  to  be  hoped.* — '  Well,  well,  old 
Caustic  will  be  in  his  grave  by  that  time !' — 

There  was  what  Shakspeare  calls  *  a  hqmorous 
sadness'  in  the  thought,  at  which  I  did  not  well 
know  whether  to  smile  or  be  sorrowful.  But  on 
the  whole,  it  was  one  I  did  not  choose  to  press  too 
close  on.  I  feel  that  I  begin  to  love  this  old  man 
exceedingly ;  and  having  acquired  him  late^  I  hope 
I  shall  not  lose  him  soon. 
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No.  7.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  19,  1785. 


**   TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  LOUNGEE* 


"sir 


The  art  of  knowing  ourselves  has  been  recom- 
anded  by  the  moralists  of  all  ages ;  and  its  at* 
Dment  inculcated  with  that  earnestness  which 
plies  both  a  conviction  of  its  high  value,  and  a 
Bie  of  its  difficulty.    The  great  obstacle  to  the 
qnisition  of  this  most  desirable  species  of  instru* 
iDi  18  acknowledged  to  be  that  self-deceit  by 
hich  the  same  vices  or  defects  which  we  keenly 
ite  in  the  character  of  others,  and  judge  of  with 
pyqr  and  severity,  are  viewed  in  ourselves  through 
ttiediam  of  partial  indulgence.     Though  qnable 
I  resist  the  seductions  to  a  deviation  from  duty, 
•  cannot  endure  the  avowal  of  ourr  own  depravity, 
Fe  are  anxious  to  hide  our  weakness  from  our* 
ifes,  as  well  as  from  others  ;  and  our  ingenuity 
I  exerted  to  devise  specious  apologies  and  subter^ 
^ges.    ^  Reason  panders  Will ; '  and  thus  it  may 
t  laid,  though  paradoxically,  yet  truly,  that  tha 
we  of  virtue  itself  is  a  secondary  cause  of  our 
iODtinRance  in  the  practice  of  vice. 
**  The  effectual  removalof  this  veil  of  self-deceit  is 
vliat  the  weakness  of  our  nature,  perhaps,  prevents 
tt  to  hope  can  ever  be  accomplished :  yet,  though 
iQt  completely  removed,  it  may  be  partially  with" 
Iraim.    I  have  often  thought,  that  should  a  man 
^really  in  earnest  in  the  desire  of  attaining  a  kpow-p 
edge  of  his  own  character^  there  are  times  and  cir* 
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cumstances  \i'hich  lay  it  open  before  him :  there  are 
situations  which  dissipate  for  a  while  that  mist  of 
errors  which  hides  him  from  his  own  eyes,  and  force 
an  acknowledgment  of  many  defections  from  vir- 
tue, many  a  desertion  to  vice,  which  he  would  blush 
to  be  suspected  of  by  others. 

**  In  estimating  the  characters  of  men,  we  are  often 
sensible  of  great  revolutions  in  our  opinions.  The 
same  person  who  at  one  time  possessed  our  appro- 
bation or  esteem,  at  another  is  perhaps  become  the 
object  of  our  aversion.  The  man  whom  formerly 
perhaps  we  disregarded  as  of  a  weak  understanding, 
we  afterwards  discover  to  possess  considerable  abi- 
lities. He  whom  some  unfavourable  circumstances 
have  led  us  to  suspect  of  a  deficiency  in  moral  recti- 
tude, may  afterwards,  on  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, be  found  of  the  most  scrupulous  integrity. — 
The  frequent  experience  of  those  errors  in  judge- 
ment, will  evince  to  us  the  folly  and  danger  of  an 
implicit  reliance  on  our  own  opinions;  will  inculcate 
a  salutary  distrust  of  their  foundation,  and  a  convic- 
tion of  the  perverting  influence  of  our  ruling  pas- 
sions and  prejudices.  And  this.  Sir,  is  no  inconsi- 
derable advance  in  the  science  of  self-knowledge. 

^'  In  the  perusal  of  history,  or  of  the  more  limited 
pictures  which  biography  presents  to  us,  there  is  no 
reader  who  does  not  take  a  warm  interest  in  every 
thing  that  regards  a  truly  deserving  character  ;  who 
does  not  feel  a  sensible  pleasure  in  those  instances 
where  the  benevolent  purposes  of  such  a  person  have 
been  attended  with  success,  or  his  virtuous  actions 
followed  by  reward.  This  approbation  paid  to  virtue 
is  a  tribute  of  the  heart,  which  is  given  with  ease, 
which  is  bestowed  even  with  pleasure.  But  in  life 
itself,  it  is  unhappily  found  that  virtue  has  not  the 
same  concomitant  approbation.  The  same  instances 
of  generosity,  of  humanity,  of  candour,  temperance^ 
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lity,  which  we  applaud  in  those  records  of 
we  slightly  regard  in  our  intercourse  with 
;•  The  jealousy  of  a  competitor  is  an  insu- 
bstacle  to  esteem.  But  of  the  competition 
id  we  have  no  jealousy :  for  they  arrogate 
mtial  rewards;  their  reputation  anticipates 
•tions  which  we  seek,  no  emoluments  which 
:  and  therefore  their  praise  is  heard  without 
of  envy  or  the  fear  of  rivalship. 
contrast  of  opinions,  of  which  we  have  daily 
36  in  our  own  breasts,  is  an  important  ob« 
:tention  to  him  who  truly  desires  to  attain 
dge  of  his  own  character.  It  furnishes  that 
f  proof  which  is  attended  with  direct  con- 
and  which  it  is  impossible  to  resist.  We 
lelled  to  acknowledge  the  depravity  of  our 
br  where  the  same  objects  create  opposite 
WMf  the  error  must  be  in  him  who  perceives 

efiect  of  this  change  incur  opinions,  in  sub<- 
ig»  if  I  may  so  say,  our  defects,  is  never  so 
Me  as  when,  on  the  death  of  a  person  who 
mown  to  us,  we  compare  the  idea  we  formed 
iracter  when  alive,  with  that  which  we  now 
I  of  him.  His  excellences  and  defects  are 
e  impartially  estimated.  On  the  former,  the 
dwells  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  and  in- 
melancholy  pleasure  in  bestowing  its  tribute 
mtion.  On  the  latter,  we  kindly  throw  the 
laritable  alleviation :  we  reflect  on  our  own 
y;  we  find  apologies  for  another  in  the 
I  of  our  own  nature,  and  impute  the  error 
lividual  to  the  imperfection  of  the  species* 
,  above  all,  should  it  happen  that  the  person 
lOved  by  death  was  one  who  had  approved 
»ur  friend,  and  whose  kind  affections  we  had 
lly  experienced,  the  difierence  we  now  per- 
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ceive  in  our  estimcte  of  such  a  character,  is  apt  to 
strike  the  mind  with  the  most  forcible  conviction  of 
our  own  unworthiness.  Memory  is  industrious  to 
torment  us  with  the  recollection  of  numberless  in- 
stances of  merit  we  have  overlooked ,  of  kindness 
we  have  not  returned,  of  services  repaid  with  cold 
neglect.  The  injury  we  have  done  is  aggravated 
by  the  reflection  that  it  cannot  be  repaired ;  for  he 
whose  life  was  perhaps  imbitteredby  our  ingratitude, 
is  now  insensible  to  our  contrition. 

^^  Ah,  Sir !  the  man  who  now  writes  to  you  bears 
witness  himself  to  the  misery  of  that  feeling  which . 
he  describes.  He  who  now  addresses  you  was  once 
blest  with  the  affection  of  the  best,  the  most  amiable 
of  women.  When  I  married  my  Maria,  engaged  to 
her  by  that  esteem  which  an  acquaintance  almost 
from  infancy  had  produced,  I  knew  not  half  her 
worth.  The  situation  in  which  she  was  now  placed^ 
brought  to  my  view  many  points  of  excellence  which 
were  before  undiscovered.  Must  I  own  to  mv 
shame,  that  the  possession  of  this  treasure  dimi- 
nished  its  value  ?  Fool  that  I  was !  I  knew  not  my 
own  happiness  till  I  had  for  ever  lost  it.  Six  years 
were  the  short  period  of  our  union.  Would  to 
Heaven  that  term  were  yet  to  live  again !  I  loved 
Maria : — Severely  as  I  am  now  disposed  to  review 
my  past  conduct,  I  cannot  reproach  myself  with  a 
fmlure  in  affection.  But  what  human  being  could 
have  been  insensible  to  loveliness,  to  worth,  to  ten- 
derness like  hers  ?  Poor  was  that  affection  whidi 
often  preferred  the  most  trivial  selfish  gratification 
to  her  wishes  or  requests ;  and  of  small  value  was 
that  regard,  which  a  sudden  gust  of  passion  couldi 
at  times,  entirely  obliterate* 

''  It  was  my  character,  Sir,  as  that  of  many,  to 
see  the  path  of  duty  and  proprie^,  but  to  have  the 
weakness  to  be  for  ever  deviatmg  worn  it*  EdooHcd 
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k  n  respeetable  sphere  of  life,  but  possessing  a  nar- 
row income,  which  with  strict  economy  was  barely 
lafficientto  maintain  with  decency  that  station  which 
we  occupied,  it  was  the  care  of  my  Maria  to  super- 
iotsnd  herself  the  minutest  artitle  of  our  domestic 
ttmcerns,  and  thus  to  retrench  a  variety  of  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  a  family,  from  her  own  perfect 
ikill  in  eyeiy  useful  accomplishment  of  her  sex. 
Though  fond  of  society,  and  formed  to  shine  in  it; 
Aough  not  insensible  to  admiration,  and  what  wo- 
mao  with  her  graces  of  person  could  have  been  in- 
lensible  to  it;  though  possessing  the  becoming 
pride  of  appearing  among  her  equals  with  equfu 
advantages  of  dress  and  ornament ;  she  sparingly 
iadiilged  in  gratifications  which  ill  accorded  with 
Mr  limited  fortune.  4She  weighed  with  admirable 
discretion  the  greater  against  the  lesser  duties  of 
Bfie^  and  made  no  scruple  to  sacrifice  the  one,  when 
diqr  interfered  ever  so  little  with  the  performance 
tf  the  other. 

*'  Shall  I  own,  that  to  me,  thoughtless,  extrava- 
gvnt,  and  vain,  the  conduct  of  this  excellent  woman 
Ippeared  oftener  to  merit  blame  than  approbation  ? 
a^gardless  of  consequences,  and  careless  of  the 
btore,  while  I  enjoyed  the  present,  I  censured  that 
inoderation,  which  was  a  continual  reprj)ach  to  my 
4>wn  profuseness.  Incapable  of  imitatmg  her  exam- 
ine, 1  denied  that  it  was  meritorious ;  and  what  in 
Wr  was  real  magnanimity,  I,  with  equal  weakness 
and  ingratitude,  attributed  to  poorness  of  spirit. 
How  shall  I  describe  to  you,  Sir,  her  mild  and  gen- 
Ik  demeanour,  the  patience  with  which  she  bore  the 
iDott  unmerited  reproofs,  the  tender  solicitude  and 
endearing  efibrts  which  she  used,  to  wean  me  from 
those  ruinous  indulgences  to  which  vanity  or  ap- 
petite was  continually  prompting  me!  Too  often 
were  these  efibrts  repaid  by  me  with  splenetic  in- 
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difference,  or  checked  at  once  by  sarcasm  or  by 
anger. 

**  'Tis  but  a  poor  alleviation  of  the  anguish  I  kt\ 
for  these  reflections,  to  remember,  that,  even  while 
my  Maria  lived,  the  esteem  which  I  sincerely  felt  for 
her  virtues,  the  affection  which  I  really  bore  her^aod 
the  sense  I  had  of  her  tenderness,  wrung  my  heart 
at  times  with  the  deepest  remorse,  and  prompted 
me  to  atone  for  my  injustice  by  the  wannest  expres- 
sions of  kindness  and  regard.  Many  a  time.  Sir, id 
those  tranquil  moments,  when  no  wayward  indiiuh 
tion  or  peevish  humour  overpowered  my  bettar 
feelings,  have  I  firmly  resolved,  that  my  future 
conduct  should  make  ample  reparation  for  the  «^ 
fences  of  the  past.  Nor  were  these  resolationi  il- 
together  fruitless ;  for,  while  under  the  influence  d 
this  salutary  conviction  of  my  errors,  I  have  lo  fii 
amended  them  as  to  feel  for  a  time  a  genuine  rdkb 
for  calm  and  domestic  happiness.  But  how  sbott 
this  dawning  of  amendment!  A  new  temptatim 
presented  itself,  and  my  weak  resolution  yielded  to 
the  force  of  returning  passion.  With  my  formec 
errors  I  resumed  the  despicable  pride  of  justifyii^ 
them,  and  every  deviation  from  duty  was  aggruxim 
by  harshness  and  ill-humour. 

**  Ever  offending,  and  ever  purposing  to  atone ibr 
my  offences,  I  have  now  irretrievably  lost  the  oj^ 
portunity.  That  best  of  women  is  now  no  more.  I 
have  received  her  latest  breath,  and  heard  her  last 
supplication,  which  was  a  prayer  to  Heaven  to  poor 
its  blessings  on  the  most  unworthy  of  men ! 

**  Here  let  me  end  this  letter no  words  can 

express  the  feelings  which  these  reflections  convey 
to  the  breast  of 

"  Lucitms**' 
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**   TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  LOUNGER. 

**  I  AM  gready  pleased,  Mr.  Lounger,  with  your 
Hoocmt  of  yourself,  and  your  innocent  and  useful 
■ttmer  of  sliding  through  the  bustle  of  life.  1  sin- 
mniy  wish  that  many  of  my  friends  and  visitors 
■wild  follow  your  example,  and  learn  to  be  idle 
ikhoat  disturbing  those  who  are  obliged,  from  their 
■toation,  to  be  busy.  I  suffer  daily  so  much  from 
kt  intrusion  of  a  set  of  female  Loungers,  forgive 
■e  for  umng  your  title,  that  it  has  prompted  me  to 
iddressmyssif  to  you,  in  hopes  that  you  will,  in  some 
of  your  future  essays,  teach  my  unfortunately  idle 
Kmds  how  to  employ  their  tedious  forenoons,  with- 
Nl  obliging  me  to  be  as  idle  as  themselves.  But  to 
■ike  you,  Sir,  fully  sensible  how  much  I  suffer 
Iwn  ladies  who  cannot  kill  time  at  home,  I  must 
flrfbrm  you,  that  I  am  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  whose 
fatone  has  been  made  by  a  steady  application  to  a 
hmch  of  business  that  obliges  both  him  and  me  to 
ke  extremely  attentive  to  those  who  employ  him, 
A  &mily  oi  seven  children  makes  it  necessary  for 
Urn  still  to  continue  in  business.  Our  sons  are  at- 
tonding  such  branches  of  education  as  will  fit  them 
ftff  the  different  employments  they  have  chosen.  Our 
three  daughters  I  am  attemping  to  educate  under 
^own  eye,  as  the  present  boarding-schools  and  go- 
nenesses are  much  too  expensive  for  people  of  our 
^Miderate  fortune.  I  find  so  much  pleasure  in  super- 
intending every  part  of  my  daughters'  education, 
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that  not  an  hour  of  the  day  is  unemployed,  or  csb 
hans  heavy  on  my  hands:  but  alas,  Sir,  how  cradlj 
teasing  is  it,  when  I  am  set  down  to  hear  mi 
youngest  girl  read,  with  Eliza  and  Mary  at  then 
work  seated  by  me,  to  be  broke  in  upon  by  Mim 
Flounce,  who  comes  to  tell  me  how  charmingly  iIm 
has  improved  upon  Lady  Chenille's  new  trimming 
and  assures  me  her  bottle-green  sattin  was  to) 
sweetest  and  most  admired  dress  at  last  assemblj 
Then,  without  observing  that  she  interrupts  me  i^ 
her  stay,  she  proceeds  to  give  me  an  account  of  al 
the  different  dresses  that  she  took  hints  from,  ti 
convince  me  how  much  her  superior  taste  had  im 
proved  upon  that  of  her  companions.  When  I  u 
just  expecting  the  conclusion  of  her  uninteresdi^ 
narration,  her  cousin.  Miss  Feathers,  swims  into  dM 
room,  assures  us  she  is  happy  to  find  us  together 
that  she  may  tell  us  how  Mrs.  Panache  had  almoi 
fainted  away  on  seeing  her  new  Figaro  hat,  with  \ 
plume  of  feathers  in  a  much  higher  taste  than  be 
own.  This  introduces  a  smart  dispute  between  tin 
ladies,  whether  plain  or  Figaro  feathers  are  the  moil 
elegant  and  becoming.  They  at  last  agree  to  refei 
their  dispute  to  Miss  Tasty,  and  leave  me  in  baste 
to  obtain  her  decision. 

I  gladly  resume  my  pleasing  task,  but  find  thai 
Eliza  has  misplaced  the  colours  in  shading  a  videti 
and  Mary  broke  her  needle,  by  attending  too  much 
to  the  ladies'  conversation.  I  have  perhaps  got 
matters  adjusted,  and  little  Anne  has  read  half  a 
page,  when  in  totters  Mrs.  Qualm.  This  lady, 
though  always  sick,  is  still  able  to  come  abroad  every 
day,  and  wearies  her  acquaintance  with  the  detail  it 
her  numberless  complaints.  A  whole  hour  is  lost  to 
me  by  this  new  intrusion !  and  thus  a  forenoon  is 
spent  without  improvement  either  to  my  daughters 
or  myself;  and  1  am  sorry  to  say,  few  days  pass  in 


[  have  not  cause  to  regret,  that  there  is  no 
« to  be  found  for  idlers  at  home.  Were  I  a 
of  quality,  or  perfectly  independent,  I  might 
lelf  of  these  intruders,  by  being  not  at  home  ; 
my  situation  I  dare  not  shut  my  doors,  lest  I 
give  offence  to  people  who  are  able  to  hurt 
iband's  business.  In  this  distressed  situation^ 
Mr.  Lounger  will  forgive  me  in  offering  a 
him,  which,  if  he  would  dress  out  in  his  sen- 
srsuasive  manner,  I  think  I  should  soon  be 
om  the  fatiffue  of  entertaining  Lounging  La- 
id they  would  be  much  more  suitably  amused 
my  working  parlour.  My  hint,  Sir,  is,  that 
)uld  recommend  a  forenoon's  conversation, 
e  of  meeting,  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
»e  in  any  company  rather  than  their  own. 
I  think,  if  you  would  have  the  goodness  to 
>,  and  direct  them  how  to  amuse  each  other 
time  of  dressing  for  dinner^  you  would  confer 
obligation  on  them,  and  a  still  greater  on 
'ho,  like  me,  suffer  now  from  the  heavy  bur- 
their  insipid  company.  You,  my  good  Sir, 
ve  lounged  about  to  such  good  purpose  as  to 
!  to  improve  others,  will,  I  hope,  take  your 
-  brothers  and  sisters  under  your  direction  ; 
you  will  make  Dunn's  Rooms  a  Lounging 
atead  of  a  Chapel,  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
you  it  will  be  better  attended  in  the  one  cha- 
than  in  the  other ;  and  if  your  lectures  can 
;he  forenoons  pass  easily,  and  without  the 
\  of  thinking,  to  those  idlers,  by  drawing  them 
3r  under  your  direction,  and  freeing  the  more 
'ed  part  of  the  world  from  their  unwelcome 
m,  you  will  greatly  oblige  many  of  yout 
If  particularly  your  admirer, 


ibuigb,  March  2." 


"  M.  CAREFUL." 
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There  is  such  an  air  of  goodness  in  Mrs.  Carefid'i 
letter,  and  I  consider  her  morning's  employment  M 
of  so  very  important  a  kind,  that  I  would  do  mnch 
to  afford  her  relief;  but  really  that  branch  of  ov 
family  of  which  she  complains  is  so  numerous,  and 
so  difficult  to  deal  with,  that  I  am  afraid  the  st* 
tempts  of  any  individual  for  their  better  regulatim 
or  disposal  would  be  fruitless.  With  regard  to  oar 
sex,  some  benevolent  young  gentlemen  have  alreadf 
tried  several  projects  similar  to  that  suggested  bj 
Mrs.  Careful,  but  apparently  without  success.  Thej 
set  a-foot  a  cock-pit  to  give  play  to  our  minds,  ssd 
in  the  frost  a  drag-hunt  to  give  exercise  to  our  bo- 
dies :  but  the  only  effect  those  pastimes  produced, 
was  to  furnish  additional  subjects  for  the  idle  to  taH 
of,  and  to  plague  the  busy  with  hearing  them. 

The  set  of  people  of  whom  my  correspondeit 
complains,  are  a  sort  of  vaerants,  or  stuniy  b^ 
gars,  whom,  like  odiers  of  the  tribe,  idleness  sen 
afloat,  to  the  disquiet  of  the  industrious  part  of  the 
community,  and  whom  it  should  be  a  matter  of 
public  police  not  to  suffer  to  molest  our  houses.  A 
short  clause  in  the  new  bill  for  the  improvement  of 
Edinburgh,  might  provide  a  work-house  for  those 
fashionable  mumpers,  who  so  importunately  solicit 
a  share  of  our  time  and  attention,  and  whom  un- 
luckily, as  Mrs.  Careful  observes,  those  doors  onlj 
can  shut  out  whose  owners  would  suffer  least  frov 
their  getting  in.  None  but  people  of  a  certain 
rank  can  always  prevent  those  unwelcome  visiton 
from  *  bestowing,'  as  Dogberry  in  the  play  sajh 
*  all  their  tediousness  upon  their  honours.' 

Such  an  institution  as  I  hint  at  would  beofgrttt 
use  both  to  the  community  and  to  the  objects  of '% 
who  might  be  assembled  in  the  different  wards,  ai  is 
the  Spin-house  of  Amsterdam,  each  employed  in 
the  occupation  most  congenial  to  their  former  vao- 
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oer  of  living.    For  young  ladies  poupen's  might  be 
provided,  on  which  to  practise  the  invention  of  caps, 
the  suiting  of  ribands,   the  position  and  size  of 
carls,  and  the  grouping  of  feathers.     Ladies  a  little 
more  advanced  might  be  employed  in  the  working 
up  of  novels,  or  the  weaving  of  rebuses  and  enigmas. 
-At  a  still  maturer  age,  they  could  be  employed  in 
making  matches;  and  at  the  inner  end  of  that 
-ward,  there  might  be  a  close  one,  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of  scandal. 

•  The  male  idlers  might  have  another  wing  of  the 
building,  where  the  places  of  reception  and  employ- 
ment should  be  analagous  to  the  female.  The  same 
genius  that  goes  to  the  dressing  of  a  female  figure, 
would  suffice  for  the  undressing  of  a  male  one  ;  for 
iDventing  the  bushy  club  and  whiskers,  the  knotted 
handkerchief  round  the  neck,  the  powdered  back, 
the  colours  for  three  or  four  under-waistcoats,  the 
'diort  bludgeon,  and  the  hanging  boot.  Certain 
magazines  and  novels,  with  the  Sportsman's  Ca- 
l^dar,  might  supply  the  literary  wants  of  the  se- 
cond class ;  hazard  and  faro  might  employ  the 
third ;  and  politics  would  be  the  natural  occupation 
of  the  fourth.  For  ladies  like  Mrs.  Qualm,  men- 
tioned in  Mrs.  CarefuFs  letter,  and  for  gentlemen  of 
limilar  temperaments,  a  sick- ward  must  be  provided, 
where  the  nervous,  the  rheumatic,  and  the  bilious, 
might  find  names  and  consolation  for  their  disorders. 
But  as  their  chief  comfort  arises  from  having  patient 
listeners  to  their  complaints,  I  would  propose  their 
being  accommodated  with  attendants  from  the  aca- 
demy for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

As  to  what  the  players  call  the  property  of  the 
house,  several  articles  would  serve  mdiscriminately 
for  both  divisions.  Snuff-boxes,  tooth-picks,  and 
Qurrorsi  would  be  of  equal  use  in  both ;  lap-dogs 
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might  be  distributed  in  one,  pointers  and  spaniels  ia 
the  other  ;  the  crack  of  fans  might  enliven  the  fe- 
male, and  tliat  of  whips  the  male  ward.  At  battle- 
dore and  shuttlecock  they  might  meet,  like  the  tm 
houses  of  parliament  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  and 
make  a  noise  in  conjunction.  Tea  would  of  comie 
be  furnished  to  the  ladies,  and  wine  to  the  gentle- 
men. 

Such  an  institution  would  serve  both  as  an  honi* 
tal  and  a  school ; — both  as  a  place  of  retreat  m 
past  services,  and  of  instruction  for  services  t« 
come.  Here,  from  the  lower  orders,  great  na 
roi^ht  find  cork-drawers,  butts,  and  hearers ;  grasi 
ladies  might  procure  humble  corapanionSi  tea- 
makers,  and  tale-bearers.  If  from  the  higher  null 
any  one  should  choose  a  wife  or  a  husband,  dwj 
would  at  least  have  the  advantage  of  choosing  thea 
under  their  real  and  undisguisied  characters,  asi 
like  dealers  at  open  market,  would  know  their  ba^ 
gain  before  they  purchased  it* 
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*'  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  LOUNGER. 
**  SIR, 

**  I  AM  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  and  respectsUe 
family.  The  estate  which  I  inherit  was  once  reck- 
oned a  good  one ;  but  it  has,  comparatively,  sosk 
much  in  its  value  by  the  late  inundation  of  fortuoCi 
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East  and  West  Indies.  My  father  be- 
on  me  the  best  education  which  this  coun- 
Gififord ;  and  it  was  his  plan,  after  I  had 
y  studies  at  the  University,  and  had  ar- 
at  age  when  I  could  see  and  judge  for  my- 
[  should  make  the  tour  of  Europe.  The 
tined  for  this  purpose  approached,  and  I 
;  measures  to  prepare  for  it.  Almost  the 
reeable  feeling  I  had  in  leaving  ray  native 
»r  a  few  years,  was  the  taking  leave  of  a 
f  for  whom  I  had  formed  the  most  sincere 
ittachment.  Aspasia  was  beautiful  in  her 
id  not  less  lovely  in  her  mind.  Endowed 
lost  tender  sensibility,  she  possessed  at  the 
a  purity  and  an  ingenuousness  of  charac- 
to  me  was  most  enchanting.  There  was 
T  and  innocence  in  all  her  thoughts  and 
rhich  seemed  to  realise  those  pictures  the 
;  given  us  of  the  golden  age.  Warmly  in- 
s  I  felt  myself  in  her,  and  attentive  as  I 
'  every  word  and  action,  I  at  times  thought 
icover  that  I  had  also  created  an  interest 
id,  though  perhaps  even  she  herself  was 
ious  of  it. 

tated  long,  before  I  set  out  on  m^  travel?) 

should  disclose  to  her  the  sentiments  of 

The  reasons  for  this  step  were  so  obvious, 

need  not  be  mentioned ;  but,  on  the 

1,  strong  motives  dissuaded  me  against  it* 

>06sible  for  me  to  settle  in  life  till  my  re- 

abroad ;  and  though  I  was  resolved  to 

iiyself  as  most  strictly  engaged  to  her,  yet 

De  as  a  want  of  generosity  and  confidence, 

er  under  any  obligation,  or  to  restrain  the 

It  freedom  of  her  choice  by  any  tie  that 

ly  to  futurity.  This  motive  prevailed  with 

last  parting  was  inexpressibly  tender ;  and 
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though  not  a  word  escaped  me  which  could  indicate 
the  situation  of  my  heart,  yet  she  must  have  been 
blind  indeed  if  she  did  not  discover  how  dear  ihe 
was  to  me. 

''  During  the  time  I  was  abroad  I  heard  repeatedly 
concerning  Aspasia.  The  last  accounts  I  received 
of  her  gave  me  much  uneasiness.  I  was  informed, 
that  she  had  of  late  been  much  in  public  places; 
that  she  discovered  a  fondness  for  dress,  a  vanity  and 
love  of  admiration  unworthy  of  her,  and  unlike  Iter 
former  deportment.  I  trembled  at  those  repofti; 
unsuitable  as  they  were  to  her  former  charact^,  I 
began  to  think  that  the  very  purity  and  simplicity  of 
soul  which  I  had  so  much  admired  in  her,  mi^ 
when  she  came  to  mingle  in  the  world,  put  her  of 
her  guard,  and  render  her  more  a  prey,  tlian  one  of 
a  less  pure  mind,  to  the  seductions  of  vanity  and: 
folly.  I  recollected  a  remark  which  I  had  aome- 
where  met  with,  that  the  finest  natures  are  the  mort 
apt  to  be  hurt,  as  the  finest  plants  are  the  sooneit 
nipped  by  the  frost ;  and  that,  like  those  plants,  they 
require  to  be  sheltered  and  guarded  to  prevent  their 
being  blasted. 

'*  In  a  state  of  anxiety  which  cannot  easily  be  de- 
scribed, I  shortened  the  remaining  period  of  my  be- 
ing abroad,  and  returned  home  as  soon  as  I  poniUy 
could.  On  my  arrival  I  learned  that  Aspasia  had 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  seductions  of  vanity,  and  to  that 
warmth  of  mind  which  made  her  the  dupe  of  ap- 
pearances— alas  !  1  fear,  the  martyr  of  deceptioo! 
The  story  is  too  long  for  my  recital  at  present;  nor 
can  I  yet  easily  bear  its  recollection — let  me  only 
tell  you,  that  she  had  forgotten  Hortensius,  and  six 
weeks  before  my  arrival  had  married  a  young  cox- 
comb, who  in  reality  had  nothing  but  what  she 
thought  fashion  and  a  pair  of  colours  to  recoo* 
mend  him« 
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I  my  return  home,  I  found  parliament  was  on 
fa  dissolution,  and  that  different  candidates 
idv  declared  themselves  for  the  next  elec- 
f  mther,  who  had  died  while  I  was  abroad, 
former  parliament,  represented  the  county 
our  principal  family-estate  was  situated ; 
da  now  proposed  to  me  to  start  candidate. 
proposal  1  felt  a  good  deal  of  reluctance : 
lUe  severe  shock  I  had  met  with  increased 
lingness.  Nevertheless  the  very  weakness 
Nrhich  that  affliction  had  created,  made  me 
d  easily  put  myself  under  the  direction  of 
ids;  and  I  yielded  to  their  solicitations. 
ing  over  the  list  of  voters,  I  found  that  a 
able  part  of  them  were  particularly  con- 
dth  myself;  and  others  were  young  men 
been  my  school-companions,  and  had  since 
1  my  intimate  acauaintance.  From  many  of 
lad  messages  welcoming  my  return  to  the 
and  giving  at  the  same  time  oblique  hints 
*opriety  of  my  setting  up  as  candidate,  and 
srtainty  of  my  meeting  with  success.  £n- 
i  by  such  hopes,  I  began  my  canvas ;  and 
r  I  went  I  was  favourably  received.  1  was 
ly  advised  to  persist ;  and  though  I  did  not 
romises  from  many,  was  constantly  flattered 
irances  that  I  should' not  be  disappointed, 
onent  was  a  man  new  and  unknown  in  the 
,  but  who  had  lately  purchased  an  estate  in 
ad  brought  home  an  immense  fortune  from 
hich,  it  was  said,  save  him  considerable  in- 
in  the  direction  of  affairs  in  that  quarter  of 
d«  I  was  repeatedly  told,  that  one  so  well 
and  so  much  esteemed  in  the  country  as  I 
Me  fainily  had  been  so  long  and  so  much  re- 
there,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  stranger; 
'  of  election,  however,  was  drawing  nigh ; 
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and  I  now  made  another  round  of  the  count]f,  ex- 
pecting to  have  something  more  than  general  good 
wishes  and  flattering  assurances  of  success.  Thoagh 
I  still  heard  those  good  wishes  and  recommendadont 
to  continue  my  canvas  as  strongly  expressed  as  ever, 
yet  I  found  in  those  friends  and  well-wishers  a  still 
greater  backwardness  than  before  to  bind  themselvei 
by  engagements.  On  expressing  my  astonishment  at 
this  to  Atticus,  one  of  the  few  friends  who  had  from 
the  first  engaged  himself  to  me  in  the  warmest  man- 
ner, he  expressed  himself  as  follows : — '  Be  not  sur- 
prised, my  dear  Hortensius ;  the  longer  a  man  liTei 
m  the  world,  he  will  find  less  reason  to  be  ns^ 
prised  at  any  thing.  I  have  for  some  time  seen  hov 
matters  were  going.  Those  friends  in  whom  yoa 
trusted  the  most,  who  were  the  warmest  in  posbiDg 
you  to  stand  candidate,  neither  mean  now,  nor  ever 
meant  to  serve  you  ;  their  only  object  was  to  serve 
themselves.  They  wished  you  to  stand,  not  thatyoo 
might  gain  vour  election,  but  that  there  might  be  a 
contest  in  the  county.  Before  you  appeared  tbej 
knew  that  Sir  Thomas  Booty  was  to  be  candidate; 
they  knew  his  great  influence,  and  they  were  re- 
solved  he  should  be  their  representative.  But  tbey 
wished  not  to  dispose  of  their  votes  too  cheaplv; 
they  wished  to  have  their  value  enhanced  by  toe 
dread  of  a  competitor.  Your  family,  your  con- 
nexions, the  respectableness  of  your  character, 
made  you  be  considered  as  a  person  from  whom 
Sir  Thomas  might  expect  a  powerful  opposition, 
and  to  prevail  over  whom  promises  ana  favoort 
would  be  thought  necessary :  such  promises  and 
favours  have  not  been  wanting.  In  a  word,  his  for- 
tune and  interest  at  court  are  greater  than  vourSi 
and  that  private  friendship  you  so  much  relied  on 
has  been  found  light  in  the  balance.' 
''  These  words  of  Atticus  made  a  deep  impression 
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oo  me.  I  now  recollected  a  thousand  circum* 
stances  which  proved  their  truth.  I  at  once  took 
nj  resolution,  and  immediately  declared  that  I 
gave  up  the  competition,  and  left  the  field  to  Sir 
Thomas.  No  sooner  was  this  known,  than  my  good 
nd  trusty  friends  came  all  flocking  to  me,  and  ex- 
pressed their  astonishment  at  the  step  1  had  taken. 
They  assured  me  that  I  had  given  up  the  canvas 
vith  a  most  improper  precipitation.  I  now  too 
rdl  understood  their  conduct ;  I  gave  them  a  civil 
iMveTj  and  despised  them. 
"  Thus  disappointed  in  the  two  great  objects  of  the 
loman  heart,  love  and  ambition,  I  formed  the  re- 
dati<Hi  of  quitting  the  promiscuous  society  of  the 
rorldy  of  abandonmg  a  town-life,  and  betaking  my- 
llf  to  solitude  and  retirement  in  the  country.  I 
mr  remembered  to  have  read  at  college,  that  the 
Bjoda  of  life  were  of  two  kinds,  those  which  were 
ct^rDaly  and  those  which  were  internal ;  that  the 
It  were  transient,  uncertain,  and  derived  from  the 
ill  of  others ;  that  the  last  were  durable,  certain, 
id  lelf-derived ;  that  the  person  who  made  the  last 
•  choice,  placed  his  happiness  on  a  sure  founda- 
m,  on  a  rock  above  the  rage  of  the  fighting  ele- 
fakSf  and  inaccessible  to  all  the  attacks  of  For- 
lae.  On  this  foundation  I  now  resolved  to  build 
f  happiness. 

**3esides  the  family-estate  in  the  county  where  my 
ifotunate  project  of  ambition  had  taken  place,  I 
aa  possessed  of  a  small  property,  situated  in  a  re- 
ote  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  amidst  the  most 
sautiiul  and  romantic  scenery.  Here  I  resolved  to 
Jke  up  my  residence  for  the  future  days  of  my  life, 
)  enter  no  more  into  the  busy  and  ambitious  pur- 
du  of  the  world,  but  to  enjoy  the  innocent,  the 
adisturbed,  the  elegant  pleasures  of  solitude  and 
sfirementt  -  In  the  seat  of  my  intended  residence 
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there  was  6  small  maDsion-house,  but  the  fieUi 
around  it  were  left  in  a  state  in  which  Nature  lad 
formed  them.  I  knew  that  by  the  skilful  hand  of 
art,  the  romantic  scenes  of  Nature  might  be  nuKh 
aided  and  improved ;  and  I  already  enjoyed,  bysu- 
ticipation,  the  happiness  I  expected  to  derive  froB 
the  beauty  of  the  place,  and  the  ornaments  I  pro- 
posed to  add  to  it.  I  purchased  also  a  consideidble 
library  of  books,  and  proposed  to  reap  mudi  plea- 
sure from  the  perusal  of  them,  and  from  the  lenevd 
of  the  studies  of  my  early  days,  which  had  for  sobs 
time  been  interrupted.  In  short,  I  pictured  oat  to 
myself  an  elysium  of  enjoyment,  a  life  of  phflosD- 
phic  ease  and  happiness;  and,  notwithstanniiig  wj 
present  contempt  of  the  world,  and  my  ideaoi  dis 
vanity  of  its  pursuits,  I  confess  I  had  still  so  nach 
of  the  world  in  me,  as  to  feel  some  secret  pUiii 
from  the  thought  that  I  should  be  conaidmd  ai  i 
most  accomplished  pattern  of  taste  and  elegance  m 
a  retired  and  solitary  life. 

"  But  I  proceed  to  inform  you,  that  I  put  my  plia 
in  execution,  and  retired  from  the  world  ana  in 
cares  to  my  little  paradise  at  B  For  sooie 

years  of  my  residence  there,  1  found  my  happinea 
come  up  to  my  expectations.  I  passed  my  tine 
most  delightfully,  as  I  thought,  in  improving  the 
appearance  of  my  grounds,  in  beautifying  the Taad- 
scape,  in  planting  a  shrub,  or  directing  the  cuncnt 
of  a  brook.  My  reading  also  gave  me  modi 
amusement ;  it  lay  almost  entirely  in  works  of  taite^ 
the  classics,  and  the  best  modern  books  of  bellei- 
lettres.  1  felt  a  vanity  in  thinking  my  taste  «•• 
every  day  improving,  and  that  my  natural  sensibi- 
lity of  mind  became  more  and  more  delicate. 

''  But  I  did  not  long  remain  in  this  state.  I  begOf 
at  times  to  feel  a  languor,  a,  listlessness,  whidi 
seemed  to  grow  stronger  at  every  return.    I  oov 
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fQimyfiarme  arn6ega,ve  me  little  amusement;  the 
arm  CKnovelty  was  worn  off,  and  I  grew  tired  of 
fiDff  always  under  my  eye  the  same  objects,  how- 
er  beautiful ;  there  was  not  a  tree  the  shape  of 
lidi  I  was  not  acquainted  with,  nor  a  walk  which 
ladnot  a  thousand  times  measured  with  my  steps. 
f  books,  too,  had  lost  their  charms.  My  reading, 
I  h«?e  already  said,  lay  almost  entirely  in  books 
ttste ;  but  I  now  found,  instead  of  relieving  my 
pidt  this  sort  of  reading  fatigued  and  exhausted  it. 
leeqjoyment  which  I  received  was  of  a  kind  which 
Hed  in  itself,  and  led  to  no  further  pursuit :  so  that 
lecame  more  and  more  languid,  weakened,  and 
Idife.  ThisI  have  experienced  to  be  the  case  with 
pleasure  arising  from  manimate  beauties,  and  from 
VJ  thing  that  may  be  termed  an  object  merely  of 
la;  they  all  termmate  in  themselves,  and  lead  to 
ivinesa  and  satiety,  unlike  the  exercise  of  the  so- 
I  affiM^tions,  where  every  enjoyment  multiplies 
itf  and  leads  to  still  fuller  and  more  endearing 
vcea  of  delight.  Many  a  time  have  I  felt  a  crav- 
!  loid  in  my  heart,  and  how  to  fill  it  up  I  knew 
m  The  very  indolence  which  this  state  of  mind 
■tedf  heightened  the  evil,  by  depriving  me  of  the 
rer  of  trying  to  banish  it.  When  the  morning 
iCf  I  have  been  unwilling  to  get  out  of  bed,  be^p 
ael  knew  not  what  to  do  when  I  should  get  up ; 
i  at  night  I  have  been  afraid  to  lie  down,  because 
new,  that  when  the  night  was  spent,  it  would 
f  lead  to  the  nothingness  of  the  next  day.  Many 
muner-aftemoon  have  I  spent,  stretched  on  a 
ly  and  looking  through  the  window,  with  a  book 
■y  hand,  unable  either  to  read  the  book,  or  to 
itore  forth  into  the  fields:  and  many  a  winter^p 
^  has  been  employed  in  doing  little  more  than 
dag  in  an  easy  chair,  and  gazing  in  the  fire.  In 
•  state  I  have  been  sometimes  tempted  to  wish  for 
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s  I  aometimea  received  of 
ia  project!  of  ambition  of  othera  whiMn 
once  thought  my  inferiora,  added  poigt 
■elf-reproach. 

"  Imade  an  eSbrt  to  dispel  my  sorrowi 
company  with  my  neighbours.  Moat  ol 
indeed  distant ;  but  distance  in  tbat 
country  is  no  bar  to  visits.  In  this  sot 
neighbours,  hovever,  I  found  no  amus 
inhabitants  of  the  country  had  no  conven 
could  afford  me  any  pleasure  ;  and  the 
some  bucks,  who  came  from  town  to  i 
months  for  the  salce  of  sport,  was  stiJl  it 
able.  The  only  connection  I  had  with 
from  their  abusing  my  servants,  and  bre 
tay  fences. 

"  Isometimes  received  avisitfromAl 
few  other  friends,  with  whom  I  had  alw 
a  correspondence,  and  for  whom  I  still 
the  most  sincere  regard.  But  even  thi 
not  yield  me  much  enjoyment.  Every  j 
growing  more  and  more  upon  me  a  sh; 
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•nd  upbraided  myself  for  prizing  so  little  their  ex- 
cellent company. 

**  Such  now  IS,  and  such  for  many  years  past  has 
teen,  the  tenor  of  my  life.  I  could  picture  it  out 
-ttore  fully  by  a  variety  of  other  particulars  ;  but  I 
test  have  already  tired  you,  and  I  hasten  to  a  con- 


'  **  It  may  {>erhaps  be  asked,  to  what  purpose  this 
10  long  detail?  1  answer,  to  caution  others  who 
teve  not  had  my  experience,  against  the  errors  I 
hsre  committed.    There  is  a  certain  delicacy  of 
ttiod  which  is  not  incompatible  with  the  highest 
ambition ;  but  when  that  ambition  receives  a  check 
kit!  early  beginning,  when  that  delicacy  is  hurt  by 
MMDe  unexpected  and  sore  misfortune,  a  person  of 
Mch  a  character  is  apt  to  quarrel  with  the  world, 
and  to  seek  for  happiness  without  its  rage.    But  let 
joor  readers,  Sir,  particularly  those  of  a  warm  and 
fomantic  cast,  be  assured,  that  happiness  is  not  thus 
to  be  found.  Men  were  born  to  live  in  society ;  and 
ftoni  society  only  can  happiness  be  derived.    The 
alition  of  life  requires  activity  and  effort.  For  these 
was  noankind  formed ;  and  those  who  do  not  contri- 
bute to  the  happines  of  themselves  and  others  by 
■tnenuous  exertions  of  virtue,  are  unworthy  of  a 
place  in  the  great  theatre  of  the  universe.  Let  not 
way  one,  therefore,  in  a  moment  of  disgust,  give  up 
die  ordinary  cares  and  projects  of  the  world,  and 
bdnlge  in  ideas  of  that  visionary  bliss  which  exists 
enly  in  romantic  pictures  and  delusive  representa- 
lioDS  of  solitude  and  retirement.    Let  not  one  dis- 
appointment, nor  even  a  series  of  disappointments, 
ibaace  them  to  abandon  Uie  common  road  of  life. 
Tis  only  a  pettish  child,  when  it  is  crossed,  that  is 
entitled  to  spurn  from  it  its  toy  of  happiness. 

"  I  remember  to  have  read  in  a  letter,  of  Shen- 
ttime'a>  if  I  mistake  notj  something  to  the  following 
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purpose :  *  You  and  I,  my  friend,  leflt  happinen 
when  we  deviated  from  the  turnpike  road  of  life. 
Wives,  children,  alliances,  visits,  the  ordinary  em^ 
ployments  of  the  world,  are  necessary  ingredioitl 
of  happiness.  A  man  with  them  may,  from  a  vi* 
riety  of  causes,  be  abundantly  miserable;  but 
without  them  he  cannot  be  happy.'  From  long  ex« 
perience,  I  can  bear  a  full  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
this  remark. — I  am,  &c.  hortbnsius." 

P 
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«  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  LOUNGER. 
"  SIR, 

**  SoirfEWHAT  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  I  retired 
to  a  family- seat  in  a  remote  part  of  Scotland,  when 
I  have  passed  my  time  ever  since.  There  the  ma* 
nagement  and  improvement  of  my  estate,  the  society 
of  a  few  friends,  and  a  good  collection  of  books, 
enable  me  to  pass  my  days  in  a  manner  much  to  my 
satisfaction  ;  and  there  I  experienced  more  happi« 
ness  than  you,  Sir,  accustomed  to  great  cities,  will 
perhaps  readily  believe. 

'*  Some  weeks  ago,  a  piece  of  important  family- 
business  brought  me  to  town.  The  morning  after! 
arrived,  I  sent  for  a  tailor,  wishing  to  make  a  decent 
appearance  in  your  city ;  which, by  the  way,  I  fouail 
so  much  changed  since  I  had  left  it,  that  tilll  got 
into  what  is  now  called  the  Old  Town,  I  didnotknoir 
where  I  was,  and  could  not  recognise  the  ancient 
dusky  capital  of  Caledonia.    As  I  was  at  no  time 
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fy  attentive  to  dress,  and  as  now  I  only  wished 
I  comply  so  far  with  the  fashion  of  the  times,  as 
It  to  offend  those  with  whom  I  was  to  mingle  in 
leiety.  I  desired  my  tailor  to  make  me  a  plain  suit 
f  clothes,  leaving  the  choice  of  the  colour,  &c.  en- 
rriy  to  him.  Next  day,  he  brought  me  home  a 
hie  frock,  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  with  gold  buttons, 
id  a  pair  of  black  silk  breeches.  1  could  not  help 
baerving,  that  I  should  have  preferred  a  plain  suit, 
n  of  a  piece,  to  the  party-coloured  garment  in 
^ikh  he  had  decked  me.  But  he  shut  my  mouth, 
J  saying,  that  it  was  quite  the  fashion ;  that  every 
lody  wore  it ;  that  he  had  made  a  suit  of  the  same 
ind  for  Mr.  ,  one  of  his  best  customers,  who 
ifinrmed  him  that  at  London  nothing  else  was 
rom. 

**  Being  engaged  to  dine  at  the  house  of  a  gentle- 
lan  high  in  office,  I  dressed  myself  in  my  new  suit ; 
Ad  when  I  joined  the  company,  which  was  nume« 
nh,  I  found  that  my  tailor  had  done  me  justice, 
hnoitevery  body  being  precisely  in  the  same  dress ; 
ad  iome  of  the  guests  were  of  the  first  distinction. 
**  After  the  usual  compliments  were  over,  the  con- 
BnatioD  turned  upon  the  excellence  of  the  present 
jbniniatration.  Above  all,  the  virtues  and  the  ta- 
■ts  of  the  first  minister  were  mentioned  in  the 
vtinest  terms  of  approbation.  One  talked  of  his 
Ittqaence  in  public  debate,  and  in  that  particular 
•^  him  the  preference  to  all  his  contemporaries  ; 
nother  dwelt  upon  his  wisdom  and  sagacity  in  coun* 
df  ao  astonishing  at  his  early  years ;  a  third  expa- 
iited  upon  his  pure  and  unblemished  character,  and 
awtioned  the  happiness  the  country  might  expect 
hoD  a  minister  who  carried  into  office  every  virtue 
vhidi  could  adorn  private  life.  Although  no  poli- 
tidan  or  party-man,  as  a  good  citizen,  and  a  well- 
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wisher  to  my  country,  I  felt  a  real  Batisfaction  from    k 
this  flattering  account  of  our  present  situation ;  ye|    { 
I  at  length  began  to  wish  that  the  conTersatioq 
would  take  some  other  turn,  and  become  a  little  more 
geii  L-ral.  There  were  in  company  men  of  distingaidif 
ed  name  in  the  literary  world,  and  I  longed  to  heir 
them  on  some  subject  of  literature.     In  this  viev, 
though  naturally  shy  in  the  company  of  strangerB,! 
endeavoured  to  introduce  some  topics  of  that  Jund; 
but  all  my  attempts  proved  fruitless,  and  the  coa- 
versation  immediately  recurred  to  its  original  chu' 
nel.     In  a  w.ord,  Sir,  we  parted  as  we  met,  resoiUMlr 
ing  the  praises  of  the  minister,  and  of  the  measnra    g 
of  the  present  administration.  ti 

'*  Next  day  I  went  to  dine  at  the  house  of  Loi4 

,  to  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  being  relaCei 

I  found  assembled  a  large  company  of  ladiei  mi 
gentlemen.    Soon  aflter  I  entered  the  room  we  werf 
called  to  dinner;  and  at  table  I  had  the  goodfortutt  C 
to  be  placed  next  to  the  beautiful  and  sprigbtlj  L 

Lady .    As  upon  the  former  day,  so  here,  tbt  L 

conversation  soon  turned  upon  the  present  adminii* 
tration;  but,  to  my  no  small  astonishment,  the  Ojpi* 
nion  of  every  person  present  was  in  every  particuui 
directly  opposite  to  every  opinion  I  had  heard  thl 
day  before.  I  was  now  told,  that  in  the  hands  of  I 
presumptuous  boy,  for  so  the  minister  was  temed* 
the  nation  must  go  to  ruin ; — that  nothing  cooU 
save  us  but  placing  at  the  head  of  affairs  a  man  i 
distinguished  abilities,  of  a  bold  and  vigorous  miodi 
capable  of  planning  and  of  executing  such  measurei 
as  could  alone  restore  the  empire  to  its  pristine  glorj* 
After  canvassing  the  public  character  of  the  ministcfi 
they  proceeded  to  an  investigation  of  his  private  de- 
portment, in  which  they  did  not  seem  disposed  \A 
allow  him  tliose  virtues  and  good  qualities  whicbj  09      . 

h 

I 

/ 
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et  dsy,  I  had  neard  so  highly  extolled.  Iiv 
rertation  the  ladies  bore  a  part,  and  seemed 
wannly  interested  as  the  men. 
itored to  ask  Lady ——what  objection  she 
Ar.  Pitt?  *  O,  I  can't  bear  him/  said  she : 
iS  not  like  us ;  and  the  only  mark  of  atten- 
▼er  paid  us,  was  imposing  an  odious  burden 
r  runs  and  aprons.'    At  that  instant  I  hap- 

I  unbutton  my  coat,  and  Lady imme- 

xdaimedy  *  Lord,  Sir,  are  you  a  Pittite  ? 
on  for  one  of  us.'  I,  though  surprised  at 
iticHi,  answered  gravely,  that  I  was  no  more 
than  a  Hittite.  *  Then,  Sir,  why  do  you 
ed  waistcoat  ?  I  am  sick  at  the  very  sight 
Vhj  are  you  not  in  buff?  I  would  not  give 
ig  for  a  man  but  in  buff.' 
observation  called  my  attention  to  the  dress 
;entlemen  at  table,  and  I  found  that  all  of 
re  dressed  in  buff  waistcoats,  to  which  some 
I  who  appeared  to  be  most  zealous  in  their 
principles,  had  added  buff  breeches.  I  then 
ed  to  examine  the  dress  of  the  ladies,  and 
lat  most  of  them  wore  a  Fox's  tail  by  way  of 
on  in  their  head-dress.  My  neighbour  Lady 
tified  her  attachment  to  the  ex-minister  by 
piece  of  dress,  which  I  own  I  found  a  little 
u  She  wore  a  large  muff,  made  of  the  skin 
ommon  red  fox,>  which,  from  some  error,  I 
Sy  in  the  method  of  preparing  it,  had  a  per- 
t  the  most  agreeable  in  the  world.    I  could 

» remarking  this  to  Lady ,  who,  with 

wd-humour,  admitted  that  my  observation 
: ;  but  added,  twirling  round  her  muff  upon 
fill  well-turn'd  arm,  *  tlmt  were  it  ten  timed 
die  would  wear  it  for  the  sake  of  her  dear 

horty  Sir,  I  now  find  that  the  good  people  of 
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your  town  are  divided  into  two  opposite  parties,  and  c 
that  a  spirit  of  faction  universally  prevails.  Amidrt  'k 
those  zealots  by  whom  I  am  surrounded,  I  find  my«  p 
self  in  an  awkward  and  an  unpleasant  situation.  I 
am  a  plain  man,  and  though  I  love  my  king  and 
country,  and  have  as  high  a  veneration  for  the  Bri" 
tish  constitution  as  any  man  in  the  island,  I  have  ever 
been  an  enemy  to  faction,  and  have  always  thoi]|^ 
that  men  in  a  private  station,  like  me,  were  not 
called  upon,  and  indeed  not  entitled,  to  take  a 
violent  concern  in  affairs  of  state,  or  the  govemmaiC 
of  the  nation.  With  these  principles  I  find^  that  I 
am  not  acceptable  to  either  party.  My  red  waiit- 
coat,  which  now  that  I  have  got  it,  I  am  unwiUiiy 
to  throw  aside,  gives  me  at  first  ready  access  todH 
Pittites:  but  when  they  find  that  I  cannot  enter  into 
all  their  ideas,  they  consider  me  either  as  an  eneii^ 
in  disguise,  or,  what  is  perhaps  still  worse  in  tboB 
estimation,  as  a  lukewarm  friend.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Foxites,  who,  from  my  dress,  consider 
me  as  attached  to  the  opposite  faction,  seem  to  be 
displeased  with  me  for  not  taking  part  against  then 
with  sufficient  keenness  and  spirit ;  they  talk  of  me 
as  a  trimmer,  and  plainly  insinuate,  that  my  odIj 
object  is  to  keep  well  with  both  parties,  and  avoid 
giving  offence  to  either. 

'^  In  this  hard  situation  I  have  resolved  to  applyto 
you  for  advice.  In  my  own  name,  then,  and  in  the 
name  of  all  those  who,  like  myself,  have  nothing  to 
hope  and  nothing  to  fear  from  either  of  the  contend* 
ing  parties,  be  so  good  as  point  out  what  conduct 
one  ought  to  pursue,  who,  though  interested  in  the 
general  welfare  of  his  country,  feels  no  inclinatioa 
to  connect  himself  with  either  of  the  parties  who  are 
now  struggling  for  the  government  of  it. 

*'  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c 

"  NEUTER." 
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im  the  better  qualified  to  advise  my  correspond- 
Neuter,  from  having  experienced  the  same  dis- 
I  myself.  About  a  year  ago,  when  the  contest 
reen  the  opposite  parties  was  at  its  greatest 
hty  I  was  a  good  deal  puzzled  how  to  act.  A 
id,  to  whom  I  communicated  my  distress,  ad- 
i  me  to  get  both  a  red  and  a  buff  waistcoat,  and 
r  them  alternately.  But  it  occurred  to  me,  that 
ring  the  distinguishing  badge  of  both  parties, 
bt  nave  the  appearance  of  something  deceitful, 
might  expose  me  to  a  worse  appellation  than 
oi  trimmer.  After  due  deliberation,  there- 
f  I  equipped  myself  in  a  suit  of  black,  which  I 
Ived  to  wear  till  the  present  dissension  should 
tide.  I  have  adhered  rigidly  to  this  resolution, 
»pt  that  sometimes,  when  I  wish  to  make  a 
rter  figure  than  common,  I  enliven  my  distress 
mtting  on  a  brown  or  a  gray  frock  over  my 
;k  waistcoat.  Partly  by  this  prudent  caution, 
partly  by  my  known  indolence  of  character,  I 
9  continued  to  steer  tolerably  well  between  the 
tending  factions,  without  giving  offence  even  to 
aealots  of  either. 

B  Britam  we  enjoy  the  most  perfect  system  of 
dom  that  ever  existed  in  any  society.  But  from 
very  nature  of  our  government,  we  must  neces- 
ly  be  exposed  to  the  violence  of  faction  ;  and 
ai  the  spirit  of  party  runs  high,  when  the  fever 
t  the  height,  it  naturally  breaks  out  into  exter- 
ippearances,  always  ridiculous,  and  sometimes 
imsical  to  the  last  degree. 
Hie  little  extravagances  of  which  I  complain,  are 
confined  to  those  who  may  be  considered  as  be- 
ging  in  some  measure  to  the  party  whose  livery 
y  wear.  We  daily  see  men  possessing  no  politi- 
influence,  and  equally  incapable  of  supporting 
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administration  as  of  aiding  opposition,  engaging 
keenly  in  party ;  and,  like  the  tabled  fly  upon  thf 
wheel,  fondly  imagining  that  the  machine  of  go- 
vernment is  accelerated  or  retarded  by  them.  Evef 
the  lowest  and  most  insignificant  of  mankind,  tab 
upon  them  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  a  Pitt  oi 
a  Fox,  and  to  assume  the  badges  of  that  party  U 
which  they  wish  to  attach  themselves,  and  b} 
which  they  hope  to  be  drawn  from  their  own  nato* 
ral  insignificance. 

Were  this  folly  confined  to  the  men,  I  should  »• 
gret  it  less.  But  unhappily  a  spirit  of  party  prevaQi 
with  equal,  if  not  greater  violence  among  the  laditt 
My  illustrious  predecessor,  the  Spectator ^  justly  ol*' 
serves,  that '  party-rage  is  a  male  vice,  made  upot 
many  angry  and  cruel  passions,  that  are  altogether 
repugnant  to  the  softness,  the  modesty,  and  tfaoie 
other  endearing  qualities  which  are  natural  to  tbe 
fair  sex.'  Afler  recording  the  party -patches  \sj 
which  the  ladies  of  those  days  marked  their  politi- 
cal principles,  Mr.  Addison  expresses  himself  in 
these  words  :  *  This  account  of  party-patches,  wiD, 
I  am  afraid,  appear  improbable  to  those  who  life 
at  a  distance  from  the  fashionable  world;  but  as  it 
is  a  distinction  of  a  very  singular  nature,  and  wliati 
perhaps,  may  never  meet  with  a  parallel,  I  think  I 
should  not  have  discharged  the  office  of  a  faithfbl 
Spectator,  had  not  I  recorded  it/ 

Every  one  who  attends  to  the  progress  and  change 
of  manners,  must  be  struck  with  this  passage.  Tbe 
enormity  of  which  Mr.  Addison  here  complain8,aDd 
which  he  seems  to  suppose  would  hardly  be  believed 
by  those  who  had  not  seen  it,  consisted  in  this,— that 
at  the  Opera  and  Playhouse,  a  Whig  beauty  wore 
her  patches  on  one  side  of  her  forehead,  while  a 
Tory  toast  patched  upon  the  other-    Had  the  fiff 
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f  the  present  times  distinguished  their  political 
irinciples  in  the  same  inoffensive  manner,  had  they 
lone  no  further  than  wearing  those  tails  and  muffs 
aentioned  by  my  correspondent,  I,  who  am  ever 
verse  to  find  fault  with  their  conduct,  might  have 
leen  disposed  to  wink  at  the  absurdity  of  placing 
be  tail  of  a  fox  on  the  head  of  a  fine  woman  ;  and 
tig  with  pleasure  I  remark,  that  the  ladies  of  Edin- 
burgh have  contented  themselves  with  such  little 
ccentricities  of  appearance,  and  never  indulged  in 
hose  excesses  which  prevailed  in  other  parts  of 
he  island,  particularly  in  the  capital.  There,  I  am 
onr  to  say,  our  female  politicians  have  gone  much 
nrther,  and  have  exerted  themselves  in  support  of 
heir  party,  in  a  manner  much  more  decided  and 
lore  vigorous.  We  have  seen  '  the  first  and  fairest 
four  British  dames'  marching  under  the  banners 
f  the  *  Man  of  the  People,'  or  of  *  Pitt  and  Con- 
fcitution/  exposing  their  charms  to  the  view  and  to 
be  insults  of  a  lewd  rabble,  mingling  in  scenes  in 
fhich  nothing  but  necessity  and  a  sense  of  duty 
^uld  engage  any  man  of  delicacy  and  taste  to  bear 
.  partt  If  Mr.  Addison  thought  that  the  party- 
■aCches  of  his  fair  contemporaries  might  appear  Im- 
irobabley  what  would  he  have  said  had  he  lived  to 
1^  what  we  have  seen  !  To  check  the  little  impro- 
wieties  of  his  day,  he  employed  his  delicate  satire, 
lis  fine  and  elegant  raillery :  but  had  he  witnessed 
he  enormities  of  which  I  complain,  he  perhaps 
nigbt  have  thought  that  the  keen  caustic  of  a  Ju- 
renal  would  not  have  been  too  severe. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  I  have  said  more 
dian  was  necessary,  upon  a  temporary  ebullition  of 

Ky*zeal,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  has  now  subsided. 
I  own  I  am  always  sensibly  hurt  with  any  thing 
which  affects  the  purity  and  delicacy  of  the  sex. 
Besides,  the  contagion  of  such  an  example  spreads 

G  ? 
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far  and  wide :  it  is  not  confined  to  one  place,  or  to 
the  present  time ;  it  taints  the  manners  of  the  rising 
generation,  who,  by  seeing  and  hearing  of  sua 
enormities,  may  become  familiarised  with  theiii» 
may  in  their  time  be  led  to  imitate  their  mothen^ 
and,  if  possible,  to  indulge  in  still  greater  excessa. 
Indeed^  if  our  ladies  go  on  improving  as  politidaniy 
and  as  tools  of  a  party,  I  shall  not  be  surprised,  if, 
in  a  few  years,  duels,  which  seem  now  to  be 
going  out  of  fashion  among  the  men,  should  be- 
come fashionable  among  the  women.  "We  naif 
then  read  in  the  papers  such  paragraphs  as  the 
following : 

^  Yesterday  a  duel  was  fought  in  Hyde  Park,  be- 
tween the  Countess  of and  Lady .  T!je 

Countess  received  a  shot  in  her  lefl  curl,  and  Ladf 
■  escaped  a  dangerous  wound  by  means  of  a 
large  black  bushy  muff,  in  which  the  ball  of  her  an- 
tagonist  happily  lodged.  The  seconds  then  inter- 
posed, and  the  combatants  were  parted  without 
further  mischief.  We  are  told  the  quarrel  between 
these  celebrated  beauties  was  occasioned  by  some 
high  words  which  passed  between  them  on  the 
hustings  in  Covent-garden,  where  the  Countess  ap- 
peared in  support  of  Sir  H.  W.  the  ministerial  can- 
didate, and  Lady ,  in  support  of  Mr.  J.  R.  the 

popular  candidate.' 

*  We  hear  Lady has,  at  the  earnest  desire 

of  her  husband  and  of  all  the  friends  of  that  an- 
cient family,  declined  to  fight  Mrs. till  after 

she  is  brought  to  bed  ;  so  that  the  duel  cannot  iAe 
place  for  some  months.  The  quarrel  took  its  rise 
from  something  that  dropped  from  Mrs.  - — •  ® 
pressing  into  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commona, 

to  hear  the  debate  on  Mr. *s  motion  for  regu* 

lating  trade  and  navigation/ 

As,  however,  I  would  not  wish  to  part  with  my 
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eaders  (for  whom  I  entertain  the  truest  respect 
egard)  in  bad-humour,  I  must  assure  them,  that 
iture  this  remonstrance,  not  with  the  severity 
censor,  but  with  the  anxiety  of  a  friend.  I 
'  both  the  extent  and  the  importance  of  their 
r :  and,  for  the  sake  of  our  sex  as  much  as 
Sy  I  wish  them  not  to  forfeit  it,  by  a  departure 
that  modesty,  that  gentleness,  those  feminine 
s,  which  are  the  supports  of  an  influence  so 
tial  to  the  manners  and  to  the  happiness  of 

R 
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**  Occupatus  nihil  agendo,^ 

"  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  LOUNGER. 
tlR, 

[  have  the  honor  of  being  your  namesake,  and 
nded  from  an  ancient  race  of  Loungers,  I  re- 
1  when  I  was  informed,  that  one  of  our  illustrious 
and  family  began  to  make  afigure  in  the  literary 
[y  and  to  publish  his  lucubrations  weekly  in  the 
d  of  Scotland.  I  have  spent  a  great  part  of  my 
I  studying  the  genealogies,  histories,  and  cha- 
rsi  of  the  several  branches  of  our  flourishing 
fm  With  this  view,  I  have  visited  every  city, 
and  village  in  the  kingdom,  and  have  had  the 

g3  •  ' 
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happiness  to  meet  with  near  relations  in  everyplace, 
except  Paisley,  Kilmarnock,  and  a  few  dirty  manu- 
facturing towns.  From  the  observations  I  have 
made  in  my  travels,  I  am  fully  convinced,  that,  if 
all  the  members  of  our  family  take  in  your  paper, 
you  will  be  the  most  popular  and  successful  writer 
of  the  present  age,  and  your  works  will  pass  through 
more  editions  than  either  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  or 
Robinson  Crusoe. 

"  The  chief  object  of  all  my  travels  has  been,  to 
collect  materials  for  a  great  work,  in  which  I  have 
been  engaged  above  nfty  years.     It  is  one  of  the 

Eeculiar  excellences  of  our  family,  to  do  nothing  in 
aste.  This  famous  work  will  be  entitled '  Biographit 
Loungeriana  Scottica,  or.  The  Lives  of  the  moit 
eminent  Loungers  in  Scotland,  from  the  Reign  of 
Fergus  I.  to  the  present  times.*  It  will  make  two 
ponderous  volumes  in  folio,  to  be  published  by  sub- 
scription. The  price  to  subscribers  will  be  only  six 
guineas :  but  to  those  unfortunate  gentlemen  who 
neglect  to  subscribe,  the  price  may  be,  I  know  not 
how  much.  The  first  volume  will  contain  the  Live* 
of  the  Strenuous  Loungers,  and  the  second,  theLives 
of  the  Indolent  Loungers.  These  are  the  two  great 
branches  into  which  our  family  is  divided.  Each 
volume  will  be  adorned  with  twenty  copper-plates, 
engraved  by  the  most  eminent  artists,  representing 
the  easiest  and  most  graceful  postures  for  lounging 
in  coaches,  coffee-houses,  taverns,  drawing-rooms, 
play-houses,  assembly-rooms,  churches,  colleges, 
courts  of  justice,  &c.  These  plates  will  be  of  great 
utility,  not  only  to  fine  ladies  and  fine  gentlemen,  but 
also  to  politicians,  preachers,  professors,  students, 
lawyers,  judges,  and  many  others  of  all  ranks.  The 
frontispiece  will  be  an  elegant  drawing  of  the  outer 
Parliament-house  in  the  middle  of  the  session.  To 
engage  gentlemen  to  do  themselves  the  honour  to 
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Bubscribe,  I  send  you  a  short  article,  which  I  beg 
fovL  will  publish  m  your  entertaining  paper,  as  a 
specimen  of  this  excellent  work. 

*•  My  late  cousin,  Sir  Thomas  Lounger  of  Loiter- 
hall»  in  Lingerdale,  was  the  eldest  son  of  my  good 
uncle  Sir  Timothy,  and  his  lady  Mrs.  Susan  Dowdy 
of  the  Slatterington  family.  Sir  Timothy  died  of  a 
lethargy,  with  which  he  had  been  long  afflicted ;  and 
Sir  Thomas  came  to  the  possession  of  the  estate  and 
honours  of  his  ancestors  in  the  twenty-second  year 
cf  his  age.  But  the  estate  was  then  in  a  very  bad 
condition  in  all  respects.  Two-thirds  of  the  rents 
would  hardly  pay  the  interest  of  the  debts — the 
mansioii-house  was  an  old,  cold,  damp,  ruinous 
CisUe,  in  the  middle  of  a  great  morass — the  farms 
were  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  rents  small 
and  ill  paid ;  the  extensive  moors  and  hills  yielded 
little  or  nothing. 

**  Sir  Thomas  was  then  a  strong,  healthy,  young 
man;  and  as  he  had  been  two  winters  at  the  college 
of  Aberdeen,  and  thought  himself  much  wiser  and 
cleverer  than  any  of  his  forefathers,  he  determined 
to  retrieve  the  ruined  fortunes,  and  revive  the  faded 
honours,  of  his  family,  by  paying  off  all  his  debts, 
itqpairing  or  rebuilding  his  castle,  draining  his  mo- 
iMy  improving  his  farms,  cultivating  his  moors, 
Vud  planting  his  hills.  But  he  determined  to  do 
an  this  in  the  wisest,  most  qautious,  and  prudent 
■tanner;  and  never  to  engage  in  any  undertaking 
till  he  had  examined  every  circumstance,  and  pro- 
iSded  against  every  obstacle  and  difficulty. 

**  Sir  Thomas  spent  several  years  informing  plans 
£br  the  payment  of  his  debts,  which  he  found  not  so 
easy  a  matter  as  he  had  imagined.  At  length  he  hit 
upon  one  which  he  believed  would  do  the  business 
cfectually.  He  proposed  to  go  to  the  East-Indies, 
to  dethrone  half  a  dozen  Rajahs,  cut  the  throats  of 


tures,  to  ennci)  niraseii;  nnicn  maue  t 
all  thoughts  of  becoming  aNabob.  Then 
Sir  Thomas  formed  for  the  payment  o 
pleased  him  better,  as  it  was  not  atteni 
much  danger  either  to  hia  soul  or  body. 
was  about  fifly  years  of  age,  he  came  to  i 
to  marry  some  beautiful  young  lady,  of 
able  ancient  family,  with  a  prodigious  fo 
would  enable  him  to  pay  alt  bis  debts,  a 
all  his  projects.  He  spent  several  years  ii 
for  such  a  lady,  and  at  lengtfi  fixed  on 
Plum.  It  is  true.  Miss  Betty  was  neither 
handsome,  and  her  grandfather  had  beei 
but  she  had  a  great  fortune ;  and  afti 
struggle  between  poverty  and  pride,  he 
stoop  and  make  his  addresses.  But  wi 
meditating  on  the  most  ctFectual  metboi 
this,  he  received  the  unwelcome  news, 
tended  bride  had  married  an  Irish  forti 
M^  cousin  behaved  very  much  like  a  ge; 
this  occasion.  He  called  Miss  Betty  i 
names  he  had  ever  heard,  cursed  the  who 
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in  the  modern  taste ;  and  he  very  wisely  determined 
to  build  a  most  elegant  convenient  mansion,  for  the 
future  residence  of  his  family.  Rut  he  as  wisely  re- 
solved not  to  lay  one  stone,  till  he  had  found  the 
most  healthy,  pleasant,  and  commodious  spot  in  his 
whole  estate.  Many  a  long  day  did  he  wander  in 
•earch  of  this  spot,  but  never  could  find  one  to  his 
mind.  One  was  too  high,  another  too  low  ;  one  too 
damp,  another  too  dry ;  the  prospect  from  one  was 
too  confined,  from  another  too  extensive. 

**  Sir  Thomas  never  forgot  the  improvement  of  his 
fiuins.     That  was  his  favourite  taste  and  study. 
He  chose  the  most  proper  places  for  building  sub- 
itantial  convenient  farm-houses ;  he  traced  and  mark- 
ed the  Hne  of  ail  the  hedges,  ditches,  and  walls,  that 
would  be  necessary  for  inclosing  his  fields,  gardens, 
and  orchards;  he  carefully  examined  the  soil  of 
every  field,  and  settled  the  methods  of  cultivation 
that  would  be  most  proper  for  each,  to  bring  it  to 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  fertility ;  in  this  he 
was  much  assisted  by  the  painful  perusal  of  several 
excellent  systems  of  agriculture,  composed  in  the 
garrets  of  Grub-street.     When  he  had  got  all  in 
readiness,  he  assembled  his  tenants  in  the  great  hall 
of  his  castle,  laid  his  plans  before  them,  and  in  a  long 
daborate  discourse,  explained  how  they  were  to  be 
carried  into  execution,  concluding  with  a  demand  of 
tiro  guineas  a-year  of  rent  for  every  acre.    This  ha- 
nmgue,  particularly  the  concluding  sentence,  pro- 
duced various  strong  emotions  in   the  audience. 
Some  grinned,  others  groaned;  some  laughed,  others 
cried;  some  cursed,  others  prayed;  but  all  declared 
that  they  would  not  give  one  farthing  more  rent,  nor 
change  their  methods  of  husbandry  in  the  least.  Sir 
Thomas  was  greatly  enraged  at  the  obstinacy  of  his 
tenants,  and  discharged  a  dreadful  volley  of  oaths 
Sad  threats  upon  them ;  but  when  his  passion  sub- 
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aided,  and  he  began  to  reflect  that  they  were  all  bi» 
own  clan,  descended  from  the  younger  brothers 
and  bastards  of  the  family,  he  could  not  6nd  in  his 
heart  to  turn  any  of  them  out  of  their  farms. 

"  My  cousin  was  equally  industrious,  and  as  un- 
successful, in  his  schemes  for  cultivating  the  moors. 
For  when  he  had,  by  long  thought  and  study, 
formed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plans  in  the  world 
for  that  purpose,  he  never  could  find  any  person 
who  would  execute  any  part  of  it. 

"  But  still  the  planting  of  the  hills  promised  every 
thing.     By  long  and  laborious  investigations  he 
found,  that  they  would  admit  ten  millions  of  trees,    | 
and  that  those  trees,  when  forty-years  old,  would  be 
worth  ten  millions  sterling,  which  would  make  him 
the  richest  subject  in  Europe.  Transported  with  joy 
at  this  prospect,  he  determined  to  lose  no  time.  He 
actually  collected  ten  bushels  of  beech-mast,  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  acorns,  and  wanted  nothing  bat  a 
proper  place  for  a  nursery,  to  begin  his  operations; 
but  staying  abroad  too  late,  one  evening  in  April,  in 
search  of  such  a  place,  he  got  a  violent  cold,  which 
threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died,  in  the  se- 
venty-fifth year  of  his  age,  in  the  same  tattered  bed 
and  ruinous  castle  in  which  he  was  born  ;  his  debts 
unpaid,  his  morass  undrained,  his  farms  unimproved, 
his  moors  uncultivated,  and  his  hills  unplanted. 

"  With  a  heavy  heart,  I  attended  the  precious  re- 
mains of  my  dear  cousin  to  his  grave,  and  saw  a 
stone  laid  upon  it  with  this  inscription : 

Hie  jacet 
lUustrissimus  Dominus  Thomas  Lounger, 
de  Loiterhall,  Baroncttus, 
J)um  vixit, 
Multa  proposuit, 

Nihil  perfecit, 
Secundum  morem 
Loungeriorum.* 

*'  I  am,  &c.  L.  L." 
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Hi^yocrates        in  his  Chapter  of  Hats. 

MOCK  DOCTOR. 

[t  has  often  been  remarked,  that  men  are  apt  to 
&playmore  of  their  real  character  in  circumstances 
ipparently  slight  and  unimportant,  than  in  the  greater 
J>a  more  momentous  actions  of  life.  Our  behaviour, 
r  even  the  remark  we  may  drop  upon  some  seem- 
igly  trifling  occurrence,  will  often  strongly  denote 
!ie  real  complexion  of  our  mind :  and  it  is  upon 
lis  account  that  we  admire  so  much  the  happy 
dents  of  those  writers  who,  by  a  well-chosen  cir- 
amstance,  contrive  at  once  to  paint  and  make  us 
cquainted  with  the  character  of  the  persons  whom 
ley  wish  to  describe. 

The  great  passions  which  actuate  men  in  the  pur- 
lite  of  life,  present  little  diversity  of  features  to 
Ford  any  just  discrimination  of  character.  Besides, 
I  conducting  the  pursuits  to  which  these  passions 
icite,  men  are  taught  to  be  upon  their  guard :  they 
re  restrained  by  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the 
orld,  and,  under  a  kind  of  disguise,  are  constantly 
cting  an  artificial  part.  But  in  the  more  trifling 
ireumstances  of  manner  and  behaviour,  and  in  the 
lore  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  which  tend  to  no 
articular  object,  and  in  which  therefore  men  are 
388  upon  their  guard,  the  disguise  is  forgot  to  be 
ssumed,  and  we  give  way  to  the  natural  cast  of 
ur  mind  and  disposition.    It  is  there  we  are  apt  to 
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betray  thosepeculiar  features  of  character,  and  thoM 
often  nice  shades  of  distinction,  that  difference  anc 
discriminate  us  from  one  another. 

I  have  oflen  amused  myself  with  thinking,  thai 
even  in^what  may  be  deemed  very  slight  circun 
stances  of  outward  deportment  and  manner,  I  coid 
distinctly  trace  something  of  the  peculiar  characti 
of  the  man.  There  are  particulars  in  our  ordinary  d 
meanour  and  appearance  which  are  more  connect! 
with  our  turn  of  mind  than  we  are  apt  to  suspec 
and  more  especially  when  they  are  such  as  fro 
constant  and  daily  repetition  necessarily  become  i 
miliar  to  us.  I  remember  that  a  friend  of  mine»  wl 
was  a  great  observer  of  those  smaller  traits  whit 
escaped  others,  assured  me,  that  in  the  circle  of  1 
acquaintance  he  could,  in  the  pace  and  manner 
walking  of  each,  mark  out  something  which  iiM 
cated  its  arising  from  the  particular  temper  and  d 
position  of  the  man.  Nay,  even  where  the  mann 
of  walking  was  the  result,  not  of  nature,  but 
affectation,  he  used  to  say,  he  could  thence  alsod 
cover  the  character ;  and  that,  independent  of  t 
meanness  of  affectation  in  so  frivolous  a  circa 
stance,  we  might  be  certain  that  the  affected  ps 
Avas  assumed  to  give  the  appearance  of  some  qual 
which  the  person  wished  to  [jossess,  and  knew  hi 
self  to  want.     *  La  gravite,'  says  Kochefoucai 

*  est  un  mystere  du  corps,  inventc  pour  cacher 

*  defauts  de  resprit.'  In  confirmation  of  this,  I 
member  that  I  once  knew  a  Noble  Lord  who  affect 
on  all  occasions  a  very  slow  and  solemn  pace,  walki 
even  across  the  room,  or  from  one  room  to  anoth 
with  all  the  leisurely  solemnity  of  an  usher  at  a ) 
neral ;  but  no  one  had  sat  at  table  with  his  Lordsl 
for  asingle  hour,  without  being  sufficiently  convinc 
from  his  coarse  jokes  and  horse-laugh,  that  real  di 
nity  was  no  feature  of  his  mind,  and  that  he  wish 
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to  supply  the  want,  by  what  he  fancied  a  very  dig- 
ikified  gait  and  manner  of  walking. 

I  hai^nedy  not  long  since,  to  be  at  an  election- 
dnuiery  where,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  company 
Was  very  numerous,  very  noisy,  and  very  dull.  In 
kaUpg  cor  places  at  table,  I  chanced,  unfortunately, 
tube  separated  from  some  friends  whom  I  had 
ivished  to  sit  by ;  and  finding  none  near  me  from 
nrhose  conversation  I  could  derive  much  entertain- 
ment, I  was  lef^  to  amuse  myself  with  my  own  re- 
Bedions  on  the  crowd,  and  noise,  and  confusion 
ivhicfa  surrounded  me.  I  happened  at  last  to  cast 
3qr  ejea  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  where 
[  perceived  that  every  one  seated  in  that  row  had 
Uflff  up  his  hat  on  the  wall  behind  him.  Upon  sur- 
Rejing  these  hats,  and  remarking  that  each  had 
HmietDin^  particular,  which,  to  an  attentive  ob- 
Mrver,  distinguished  it  from  its  neighbour,  I  began 
aext  to  indulge  my  imagination,  in  fitting  the  hat  to 
he  head  of  its  owner,  andin  trying  if  the  distinguish- 
ng  figure  of  each  hat  did  not  correspond  with 
NMDetoing  in  the  manner  and  character  of  the  per- 
loo  to  whom  it  appertained. 

From  the  military  hat  and  the  navy  hat,  I  could 
leun  nothing ;  these,  like  their  owners,  being  too 
■och  under  regulation  and  discipline  to  admit  of 
nj  diversi^.  It  was  amongst  the  other  hats  only 
Iwt  I  coulcl  expect  a  field  for  observation.  The 
bnt  which  attracted  my  attention  was  a  new  and 
^omy  hat,  made  up  and  cocked  in  the  very  extremity 
of  the  fitthion.  Had  it  been  graced  with  a  cockade, 
I  should  have  proceeded  to  the  next ;  but  wanting 
that,  I  looked  below  to  find  out  the  owner,  and 
soon  discovered  that  it  could  belong  to  none  but  a 
yoime  barrister,  who  is  less  studious  of  his  brief  than 
of  being  thought  a  man  of  fashiqn,  above  the  pe^. 
dantry  of  his  profession,  and  I  think  is  very  likely 

VOL*  XXX*  n 
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to  attain  his  wish.  The  next  hat  was  jtw 
verse  of  the  former.  It  was  of  a  form  and  ( 
has  been  out  of  date  these  ten  years,  andy 
it  seemed  new.  Close  below  it,  I  diace 
careful  owner,  who,  for  fear  of  accidents^ 
tiously  placed  himself  near.  He  is  rich  a 
rious ;  and  by  the  most  wretched  tsaving  hi 
ed  a  fortune.  Contiguous  to  these  nun 
which  appeared  to  have  suffered  more  by  m 
than  by  age.  It  seemed  to  have  been  intent 
moderately  fashionable ;  but  from  the  in 
of  its  owner,  had  its  air  and  form  a  good 
paired.  It  was  the  property  of  a  learned  pil 
who  sat  not  far  distant,  and  who  is  too  i 
sorbed  in  abstract  speculation,  to  give  att 
circumstances  of  dress.  Not  far  distant  hi 
seemingly  fresh  and  new,  excepting  in  iu 
gle,  where  the  cock  was  so  squeezed,  con 
and  crumpled,  as  sufiBciently  to  denote  iti 
miliar  acquaintance  with  the  hand  of  its  c 
had  no  difficulty  in  appropriating  it.  Its  i 
the  most  complaisant  man  in  town,  knoi 
body,  is  constantly  in  the  street,  and  ih  \ 
public  resort,  and  bows  with  the  most  r< 
attention  to  every  one  he  meets.  Near  this 
a  hat  which  for  some  time  puzzled  me  whal 
of  it.  It  was  neither  new  nor  old  ;  it  wai 
much  in  nor  much  out  of  the  fashion  ;  am 
to  be  a  strange  mixture  between  the  old  fas 
the  new,  with  a  kind  of  studied  endeavc 
most  of  the  latter.  After  some  time,  I  1 
hit  upon  its  owner.  He  is  a  gentleman  wb 
to  be  of  the  fashion  as  far  as  his  affectio: 
money,  which  is  the  stonger  principle  n 
will  permit ;  and  his  whole  life  is  a  warfare 
his  vanity  and  his  avarice. 

On  the  next  peg  was  stuck  a  round  rid 
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with  a  broad  brim  flapped  down,  and  a  double  hat- 
band, which  however,  instead  of  surrounding  at  the 
aer  place,  had  started,  like  the  hoops  of  a  staved 
,  and  was  seen  loose  upon  its  top ;  it  was  co- 
imed  partly  with  powder,  and  partly  with  dirt,  half 
bnnhed,  and  had  several  little  cuts  on  the  crown. 
I  aatfly  discovered  the  owner,  though  his  place  was 
m  ffood  way  off;  a  tall  stout-looking  young  man, 
.«&  sat  near  the  bottom  of  the  table,  with  his  arm 
thrown  negligently  over  the  back  of  his  own  chair, 
find  his  leg,  on  which  was  a  rumpled  boot,  resting 
tan  the  croes-bar  of  the  chair  next  nim ;  from  which 
flttitiide  he  was  only  moved  by  our  toast-master's 
ftiqiient  calls  for  a  bumper,  which  command  he 
Tsnr  religiously  obeyed.  I  was  too  distant  to  pro- 
fit by  hit  conversation,  of  which  however  he  seemed 
wmygptoing^  bein^  of  that  order  of  Bucks  who  have 
hem  taught  to  dnnk  long  before  they  have  learned 
toapeak. 

Jmer  this  there  was  a  blank,  the  peg  imme- 
diately adjoiningbeing  occupied  by  no  hat  whatever* 
Om  looking  below  I  discovered  the  person  whose  hat 
AotJd  have  filled  it.    He  was  dressed  in  a  shining 

*'  his  waistcoat  splendidly  embroidered,  at  the 
of  which  appeared  a  quantity  of  rich  laced 
He  sat  erect  in  his  chair,  and  seemed  moved 
br  no  intrusive  idea,  except  when  sometimes  he 
ahmnk  with  fear,  if  perchance  a  bottle  tripped  on 
Ihe  joinings  of  the  table,  or  a  glass  was  spilled  by 
an  awkward  neighbour.  His  hat  was  only  a  bit  of 
black  silk,  of  which  I  discovered  the  corner  sticking 
•nt  of  his  pocket,  his  foretop  being  too  nicely 
Mfosicd  to  admit  of  any  covering.  But  I  believe  I 
so&red  nothing  from  the  want  of  any  distinguishing 
mark  of  his  character  or  disposition.  The  man  is  in 
reality  nothing ;  't  is  his  coat  only  that  makes  a 
figure  in  the  world.    As  for  emotions^  passions, 

h2 
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virtue,  or  knowledge,  he  puts  them,  like  his  hat, 
into  his  pocket. 

After  this  survey,  at  which,  perhaps,  some  rf 
my  readers  will  smile,  I  amused  myself  with  cooa- 
dering  how  in  this  slight  particular  of  dress  wem^ 
be  apt  to  discover  our  cnaracter,  and  even  upoi 
the  bit  of  beaver  with  which  we  cover  our  heads,  ti 
stamp  somewhat  of  the  image  of  our  minds.  I  mH 
pleased  with  thinking,  that  however  men  may  wnf 
themselves  up  in  artificial  diseuise  in  the  gmtfl 
actions  of  life,  yet  even  amicbt  all  their  coodti 
ments,  there  are  circumstances  to  be  found  wIhm 
nature  will  discover  itself,  and  by  which  an  attti 
tive  and  diligent  observer  may  be  able  to  read  ih 
real  character  of  the  man. 

I  have  often  thought  of  discoverinff  amongst  ^ 
ladies  some  circumstance  which  might  lead  me  t 
distinguish  their  characters  in  the  same  way  Ihi 
the  hat  discriminates  those  of  the  gentleman.  Bs 
I  found  them  so  little  free  agents  in  this  mattef,i 
much  the  uniform  creation  of  milliners  and  hsa 
dressers,  that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  any  da 
racteristical  mark  about  them.  All  my  efEBiti 
therefore,  have  hitherto  been  baffled ;  and  I  wi 
about  to  have  abandoned  the  thing  as  imposiiU 
till  a  lady  who  has  lived  much  in  the  world,  t 
whom  I  mentioned  my  difficulty,  very  lately  assure 
me,  that  she  can  furnish  me  with  a  pretty  remari 
able  particular  which  will  perfectly  answer  the  pm 
pose,  and  that  she  will  impart  to  me  a  set  of  dl 
servations  which  she  herself  has  made,  to  conin 
the  certainty  of  the  test.  When  she  is  pleased  t 
favour  me  with  these,  they  shall  be  conmiunicate 
to  my  readers. 

D 
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^  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  LOUNGER. 


"8IR 


'^I  INHERITED  froin  my  ancestors  an  estate  of 

■bout  1000/.  ayear ;  and  as  I  never  had  any  desire 

ibr  figuring  in  the  world,  I  married,  early  in  life,  the 

fltognter  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  and  till  of 

^kte  years  lived  at  home,  satisfied  with  the  society 

of  my  friends  and  neighbours.    I  found  my  fortune 

filly  sufficient  for  my  purposes  ;  and  was  in  hopes 

4at  I  might  provide  decently  for  my  younger  chil- 

'AraOy  who  are  four  in  number,  without  its  being 

Becessary  to  part  with  an  an  estate,  which,  as  it  had 

lieen  some  centuries  in  our  family,  I  had  an  old- 

fiAioned  inclination  to  preserve  in  it. 

**  I  am  sorry,  however,  to  add,  that  from  the 
cbcumstances  I  am  now  to  take  the  liberty  of  men- 
tioning, those  hopes  have  given  way  to  prospects  of 
n-Tery  different  kind — prospects  unspeakably  mor- 
tifying to  me,  and  which  ought  to  be  still  more 
^Mtreosing  to  the  rest  of  my  family. 
■  •*  My  eldest  son,  as  he  possessed  but  a  very  li- 
flrfted  genius,  and  showed  no  propensity  to  any  par- 
tieoUur  profession,  I  wished  to  follow  my  own  ex- 
ample, and  become  a  country-gentleman.     But  a 
irinter  hi  your  city,  afler  having  passed  a  few  years 
at  one  of  our  universities,  taught  him  that  this  was 
a  plan  quite  unfit  for  a  young  man  of  spirit.    As  he 
bad  there  acquired  a  taste  for  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  genteel  life,  by  hunting,  drinking,  wenching, 
tnd  gambling  with  all  the  idle  young  men  about 

h8 


UBCcea  in  tneif  Bociety. 

"  Whit^  my  son  was  tbus  leamiDg  ti 
tleman,  my  wife  thought  it  no  leu  neo 
tay  daughters  should  learn  to  be  ladies. 

"  Accordiaglv  when  the  eldest  was  \ 
teen,  and  the  other  about  twelve  yean  o 
both  lefi  my  house  in  the  country,  and  t 
in  a  boarding-school  of  the  first  reputatl 
burgh. 

"  At  home  they  had  passed  their  tun 
gined  usefully,  in  learning  to  read,  ti 
work,  to  keep  accounts,  and  to  assist  tl 
in  the  little  cares  of  our  household.  Thi 
taught  to  dance  ;  and  they  sung,  not  p< 
much  art  or  skill,  but  in  sucha  manner  f 

Ele  listened  to  with  pleasure.  These  s 
owerer,  were  of  a  very  inferior  kind  to 
now  thouffhc  necessary  they  should  acqi 
were  qui<3(ly  provided  with  masters  for  a 
and  fashionable  branches  of  education, 
taught  dancing,  for  they  would  not  allot 
bad  learned  in  the  country  to  deserve 

.t.o-;^^     T?«>n/>h     rtalino     an.1  miiaif  >    s 
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fif  her  kinswomaDy  to  persuade  me  that  the  expense 
.  iru  quite  'so  well  bestowed  as  they  seemed  to  ima- 
gine.   It  was,  however,  a  trifle>  compared  to  that 
'which  followed.    In  a  few  years  my  youne  misses 
were  transformed  into  young  ladies;  and  as  Uie  kind- 
aeis  of  our  female  friend  procured  them  an  intro- 
doction,  as  she  told  us,  to  all  the  genteel  families 
10  town,  what  between  private  parlies  and  public 
plaoesy  where  they  now  began  to  figure,  they  very 
seldom  found  leisure  tff  be  at  home.    The  expense 
lAich  this  occasioned,  added  to  that  of  their  edu- 
estion,  for  they  still  continued  to  improve  them- 
sdves,  was  such  as  I  could  by  no  means  afford  to 
kestow  on  two  members  of  my  family;  especially  as 
ft  now  became  necessary  to  fit  my  two  younger  boys 
fitf  the  professions  they  chose  to  follow ;  Jack,  the 
dder,  being  destined  for  the  bar,  and  Bob  for  the 
East-Indies,  where,  under  the  protection  of  an  unde, 
it  was  hoped  he  mieht  one  day  become  a  Nabobs 
.    **  The  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  my  daugh- 
tenhadnow  become  a  favourite  topic  with  my  wife 
and  other  friends  of  my  family;  and  to  have  buried 
'tbem  in  a  country-retirement,  would  have  been 
deemed  the  height  of  folly  and  barbarity.   For  their 
lakes,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  education  of  my  sons, 
I  was  now  told  it  was  absolutely  necessary  we  should 
pass  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  in  Edinburgh. 
The  separate  board  I  must  otherwise  bestow  on  my 
boys  and  girls,  was  supposed  to  render  this  a  plan 
-of  economy ;  and  the  few  objections  I  made  to  it 
•were  silenced,  by  telling  me  of  many  gentlemen, 
•ftom  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  had  found  this  the 
only  method  of  giving  their  children  a  genteel  edu- 
cation, without  the  absolute  ruin  of  their  fortunes. 
*     "  To  these  reasons,  though  not  altogether  satis- 
fiedy  I  gave  way.    We  provided  ourselves  with  a 
house  in  town ;  and  for  these  five  years  past,  have 
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spent  our  winters  in  Edinburgh,  and  only  retired  to 
the  country,  like  other  fashionable  people,  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  when  it  becomes  necessary  tint 
one  part  of  the  fietmily  should  provide  health,  nd 
another  money,  for  the  gaiety  of  the  next. 

''  During  this  period  I  have  witnessed  the  fidi 
effect  of  that  fashionable  education  I  had  bestofwed 
on  my  daughters ;  and  it  is  now  some  years  tint 
they  have  joined  to  the  other  pleasures  of  a  town- 
lifcy  the  envied  distinction  of  Beauties  and  Toaitii 

'^  You  will  easily  conceive  how  much  this  mat 
have  gratified  the  vanity  of  a  mother.  My  omib 
Sir,  was  not  altogether  proof  against  it ;  nor  ess  I 
deny  the  pleasure  it  gave  me,  to  find  the  campuf 
of  my  daughters  universally  sought  after,  and  ts 
see  their  beauty  attract  all  eyes,  m  every  compvTf 
and  at  every  public  place  in  which  thOT  appetnl 
I  soon,  however,  found  the  efiects  of  this  distmdiaB 
to  be  very  different  from  those  which  the  sanguiBe 
expectations  of  some  of  us  had  suggested.  Ov 
house,  indeed,  was  filled  with  visitors  m  the  msn- 
ing,  and  in  the  evening  my  girls  were  attended  tf 
public  places  by  many  of  the  gay  young  men  of 
rank  and  fortune.  But  the  fasnion  of  beauties  ii 
scarce  more  lasting  than  that  of  the  dress  they  weir. 
The  admiration  which  my  daughters  for  some  time 
attracted,  now  sensiblv  declines ;  and,  amidst  the 
crowd  of  admirers  which  turned  their  heads,  I  do 
not  find  there  has  been  one  whose  admiration  led 
to  any  other  consequence  than  that  of  gratifyiog 
his  own  vanity  and  feeding  theirs  by  a  temporaiy 
homage  to  their  fashion  and  their  beauty.  My  poor 
girls,  meanwhile,  have  contracted  a  habit  of  liviDg) 
and  a  turn  of  thinking,  which  will  prevent  any  seo* 
sible  man  of  their  own  station  from  thinkinff  of 
them  as  companions  for  life ;  and  which,  I  %sr> 
would  ill  qualify  them  for  such  a  situation^  if  ^ 
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riiould  be  ofiSered  them,  or  if  their  own  Tanity  could 
■Uow  them  to  stoop  to  it. 

**  Jad^  hat  been  now  some  time  at  the  bar,  imd 
■t  first  gave  hopes  of  such  application  as  would  pro- 
bably have  ensured  success.  But  he  has  not  been 
proof  against  the  vanity  of  keeping  that  fashionable 
company  to  which  the  situation  of  my  family  gave 
lum  access;  and  now  spends  his  time  m  a  continued 
arde  of  idleness  and  expense,  with  such  young 
nen  of  fortune  as  think  it  an  honour  done  him  to 
idmit  him  of  their  parties,  and  will  despise  him, 
Miliapa  too  justly,  wnen  he  can  no  longer  afford  to 
intake  of  them. 

."  My  eldest  son,  far  from  profitins  by  his  military 
ihu,  has  retained  the  same  taste  oflife  which  gave 
Ji0  to  them.  Besides  advancing  the  price  of  two 
Mnmiasions,  I  have  repeatedly  discharged  debts 
Aicfar  he  is  pleased  to  call  debts  of  honour.  After 
09  he  is  now  obliged  to  sell  out  of  the  army,  and 
ad  where  he  should  have  begun,  in  the  Yiv&  of  a 
Wintry-gentleman,  with  the  advantage  of  having 
NNitnicted  a  thorough  distaste  for  it ;  of  having 
hffoirn  away  in  a  round  of  fashionable  vice  and 
stni;?agance,  the  plain  talents,  the  honest  senti- 
aeotSy  and  the  sober  dispositions,  that  Qualify  men 
or  a  atation  which  they  are  too  apt  to  oespise. 

*'  The  profusion  of  this  thoughtless  boy,  added  to 
he  expenses  of  my  family,  has  consumed  the  savings 
iF  mv  happier  years ;  and  not  only  disabled  me  from 
iontinuing  our  present  style  of  life,  but  obliged  me 
o  dispose  of  a  considerable  part  of  my  estate,  and 
aeves  it  very  uncertain  what  residue  1  shall  be  able 
o  preserve  for  my  own  support^  and  for  the  provi- 
ion  of  my  family. 

**  Tlius,  in  place  of  those  flattering  hopes  we  had 
Aice  formed,  my  wife,  and  I,  now  in  the  decline  of 
ife,  have  before  us  the  melancholy  prospect  of 
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leaving,  as  cmnpanions  for  each  other,  i 
gambler,  living  embarrassed  and  distrea 
shattered  remains  of  a  fortune ;  and  twc 
beauties,  paying,  I  am  afraid,  much  too  d 
pleasure  they  once  derived  from  that  env: 
tion ;  while  the  most  promising  of  our  yo 
has  fallen  a  prey  to  tne  same  fashionslil 
extravagance ;  and  the  whole  hopes  of  a 
rishing  fieimily  are  left  to  depend  on  th 
success  of  an  Eastern  adventurer. 

**  Such,  Sir,  are  the  consequences  of  ti 
terous  &shion  which  leads  men  of  moden 
to  give  their  children  an  education  and  1 
altogether  unsuited  to  the  situations  the; 
to  occupy. 

**  Even  to  those  whose  fortunes  enab 
move  in  the  sphere  of  fashionable  dissij 
expense,  the  real  pleasures  and  privfleg 
situation  are  much  less  considerable  ths 
commonly  imagined ;  but  to  men  of  m 
circumstances,  an  attempt  to  rise  into  thi 
extravagance  is  fatal  indeed;  it  leads  the 
moderate  station  where  every  happinesi 
found,  and  abandons  them  to  want  emfc 
discontent,  and  to  distresses  heightene 
reproach. 

L  «  AG 
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They  who  live  in  the  bustle  of  the  wor 
perhaps,  the  best  or  most  accurate  obser 
progressiva  change  of  manners  in  that 
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which  th^y  pass  their  time*  In  such  a  situation  we 
adopt  the  modes  and  manners  of  those  with  whom  we 
Sve,  with  so  much  ease  and  facility,  that  any  change 
is  hardly  perceptible,  or,  if  perceived,  leaves  but  a 
tjlight  impression.  Like  the  alteration  produced  by 
time  upon  the  human  form,  though  we  know  that 
there  is  a  constant  change,  we  do  not  observe  it  in 
those  with  whom  we  are  daily  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate. A  stranger  in  a  foreign  land  sees  many  beau- 
ties, and  discovers  many  deformities  which  escape 
the  eye  of  a  native.  To  the  stranger  every  object 
ii  new ;  it  strikes  his  imagination,  it  calls  forth  his 
Mention,  and  he  views  and  considers  it  in  all  its 
various  lights.  In  judging,  indeed,  of  what  he  sees, 
ham  national  prejudices  may  be  apt  to  mislead  him ; 
hp  may  suppose  defects  where,  in  truth,  there  are 
DOne»  and  he  may  exaggerate  slight  imperfections 
Bto  capital  faults. 

.'  A  person  who,  aftei*  living  a  number  of  years  in 
retirement  returns  again  into  society,  is  somewhat 
in  the  situation  of  the  foreigner.  Like  him,  he  is 
9pt  to  be  misled  by  prejudices ;  but  like  him  too, 
he  remarks  many  things  which  escape  the  observa- 
tion of  those  whose  sensations  are  blunted  by  habit, 
and  whose  attention  is  less  awake  to  the  objects 
around  them. 

It  was  this  which  afforded  me  so  much  amusement 
in  the  conversation  of  my  new  acquaintance  Colonel 
Caustic,  of  which  I  gave  my  readers  some  account 
in  a  former  paper.  Like  the  sleepers  when  they 
entered  the  city  of  Ephesus,  Colonel  Caustic,  on 
coming  to  Edinburgh  afler  forty  years'  residence 
iti  the  country,  found  a  total  change  in  the  appear- 
tnce,  in  the  dress,  the  manners,  and  the  customs 
of  its  inhabitants.  Every  man,  perhaps,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  is  more  or  less  a  laudatoriemporis  actu 
md  naturally  feels  a  predilection  for  those  happy 
days  when  novelty  added  to  the  charms  of  life,  and 
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me  a  zest  to  every  enjoyment.  If  to  th 
reeling  be  joined  any  particular  cause  of 
if,  like  Colonel  Caustic,  a  man  has  been  dr 
society  bv  any  partici^  disappointmen 
fortune ;  if  in  silence  and  in  solitude  he  ha 
his  distresses  to  prey  upon  his  mind,  if  he  1 
brooded  over  them  for  a  long  course  of 
must  indeed  be  endowed  by  nature  with  a  i 
common  share  of  philanthropy,  to  be  abh 
back  into  the  world  without  discovering 
sourness  and  chagrin. 

To  those  causes  must  be  ascribed  the  i 
my  friend  Caustic's  observations.  All  h 
good  sense  and  benevolence  of  disposition 
prevent  him  from  being  hurt  slnd  aiEec 
thousand  little  improprieties  which  he  | 
or  fancied  that  he  perceived. 

But  I  had  some  time  ago  an  opportunity 
my  friend  Caustic  in  a  situation  where»  i1 
owned,  there  was  some  reason  for  severity  c 
In  a  former  paper,  I  mentioned  the  plea; 
ceived  from  attending  him  to  the  theatre 
were  waiting  in  the  passage  till  we  could  g 

we  found  Mr.  B ,  a  contemporary  of  ( 

waiting  for  his  carriage.  Mr.B.  expressed 
tisfaction  at  seeing  his  old  acquaintance;  a 
gentle  reproof  on  the  score  of  visiting,  he  be 
Caustic  and  I  would  do  him  the  honour  to  i 
him,  santfa^on^  that  day  week.  Caustic,  ai 
ing  a  look  at  me,  accepted  of  the  invitatio 
at  the  same  time  agreed  to  be  of  the  party 
Mr.  B.  left  us,  Caustic,  who  had  not  seei 
man^  years,  asked  me  some  questions  wi( 
to  his  situation  in  life.  '  Why,'  replied  I, 
become  very  rich,  and  it  is  his  chief  wish 
friends  should  enjoy  his  wealth.  He 
jxrince^  as  you  will  see.'—*  When  I  km 
Mid  Caiutici  '  he  was  poor  enough ;  but 
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vain  How  and  then,  he  was  upon  the  whole  a 
(oed  well<-disno6ed  man* 

Upon  the  oay  appomted,  I  attended  Caustic  to 
Hir.  B/s.  We  went  precisely  at  four  o'clock,  which 
1m  had  informed  us  was  his  hour.  Upon  entering 
the  hcNite,  I  found  the  servants  waiting  in  the  hall, 
fassmrl  out  in  their  laced  liveries,  with  a  look  of  in- 
solent importance  in  their  faces ;  and  there  was  an 
«r  Jof  preparation  in  every  thing  we  saw,  from  the 
flilded  knockers  at  the  gate  to  the  Gobelins  tapestry 
Si  the  drawing-room.    Soon  after  we  entered  the 

mn,  the  servant  announced  Ladv .    Upon 

ksaridg  her  name.  Caustic  started  from  his  chair  with 
an  KiBOommon  degree  of  satisfaction  in  his  counte- 

IMOce.    'Lady was  abeauty  of  the  last  age, 

nlwn  Caustic  was  a  gay  and  fashionable  man  about 
town.  In  the  height  of  her  beauty,  she  had  retired 
ftom' the  world  to  dedicate  her  time  to  the  education 
of  ^children.  At  the  age  of  sixty-five,  ^e  still 
ncdna  an  eye  ezi>ressive  ot  that  tempered  vivacity, 
tkataaimated  benienity  and  goodness,  which  equally 
iMtncts  our  regard  and  commands  our  respect.  In 
•fdrr  thing  she  says,  she  discovers  a  sound  under- 
itaiMing,  accompanied  with  a  most  engaging  cheer- 
fchwss  of  disposition,  not  abated  by  age,  and  per- 
hapa  rather  heightened  by  the  pleasins  reflection  on 
nub' spent  in  me  uniform  practice  of  every  virtue. 
Lady  .«—  and  Caustic  had  not  met  for  many 
jaani.  It  was  with  pleasure  I  saw  the  respectful, 
yrilMfiictionate  manner  with  which  my  friend  now 
aMfwaed  her,  and  the  kind  affability  with  which 
skaion  her  part  received  his  compliments. 

Tbeconversation  soon  turned  upon  the  improve- 
vsnts  of  this  city.  Mr.  B.  spoke  with  much  fluency 
sadiis  subject;  and,  addressing  himself  to  Caustic, 
ohenred,  that  formerly  Edinburgh  was  in  a  manner 
vnifthabitable ;  that  thirty  years  ago  there  was  not  a 
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house  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  life  in ;  that  the  plei- 
sures  of  society  were  then  unknown ;  and  that  wt 
now  only  begin  to  know  how  to  liye.  Caostic  ad- 
mitted, that  as  a  toom  Edinburgh  no  doubt  was  ia- 
proved :  ^  But  you  must  fcargive  me/  added  be^ 

*  for  doubting  if  the  society  of  Edinbuigb  has  in- 
proved  in  an  equal  degree.'-—'  Unquestkmabljf  it 
has/  said  Mr.  B.  *  You  must  remember  the  tue 
when  there  was  not  a  dinner  to  be  had  in  any  hiNH 
in  town ;  when  the  men  passed  their  whole  time  ji 
taverns,  and  the  women  were  left  alone,  to  anuae 
themselves  as  they  best  could/— '  There  iasflne 
truth  in  the  observation/  said  Lady.  ;  *  imt 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  those  were  not  bad  timek'jr-- 

*  I  agree  with  your  Ladyship/  said  Colonel  CaustiCi 
^  It  is  true  we  did  not  then  inhabit  palaces,  sod 
we  seldom  saw  those  sumptuous  entertainmeati^ 
where  one  sits,  between  etiquette  and  eiuiin,  labo■^ 
ing  through  two  courses  and  a  desert,  as  I  had  die 
misfortune  to  do  but  yesterday,  placed  between  s 
lady  who  did  not  choose  to  say  any  thing,  and  s 
gentleman  who  spoke  of  nothing  but  the  excel- 
lence  of  the  cook,  and  who,  in  the  fulness  of  bii 
heart,  communicated  to  me  a  new  mode  of  dren- 
ing  currie^  which  he  had  just  received  from  s 
friend  high  in  office  at  Calcutta,  by  the  last  ex- 
press over- land.  For  my  part,'  added  the  Colo- 
nel, '  I  would  not  exchange  an  hour  passed  in  die 
society  I  have  had  the  honour  to  see  assembled 
in  your  Ladyship's  drawing-room,  for  twenty  saeh 
dinners,  .  There  a  conversation,  at  once  gay  and 
polite,  afforded  the  highest  entertainment  of  which 
a-  rational  creature  is  capable*  There  I  have  seen 
a  Hume  trifling  with  the  beautiful  and  the  young, 
and  at  the  same  time  communicating  knowledge 
andinstructioninamanner  the  mostpleasing,sim[&» 
and  unaffected    There  I  have  seen  a  HamUUm 
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rabmitting  his  verses  to  the  correction  and  criticism 
of  a  fair  circle^  who  did  not  trust  alone  to  beauty 
the  most  •superior  for  the  preservation  of  their  em- 
[Hre  over  mankind.   There  I  have  seen — ' — '  Hold, 

Mdy  mjTgood  friend/  said  Lady ,  *  if  you  run 

m  at  this  rate»  those  ladies,  bowing  to  two  young 
■dies  who.  sat  opposite  to  her,  will  think*  you  as 
■neasonably  partial  to  your  old  friends,  as  unjust 
B  your  estimate  of  modem  manners/  Here  the 
SMtversation  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  some 
iddkioiial  guests,  among  whom  there  was  an  old 
lentlemaiii  who,  notwitnstandine  his  age,  seemed 
9  paaseis  a  great  flow  of  arn'mtd  spirits,  and  who 
idareased  every  person  in  company  with  the  same 
ndistinguishing  familiaritv  ana  vulgar  coarseness 
if  mumer.  Caustic  looked  at  Lady  ■  with  an 

■r  of  triumph. 

:  Oar  entertainer  now  began  to  discover  symptoms 
if  uneaginess.  He  had  more  than  once  informed  us 
iMi  the  Countess  of -^ — rr-,  Lord  C,  Sir  W.  D^, 
■d  several  other  persons  of  £Eishion,  were  to  be  of 
tepar^y  not  one  of  whom  had  hitherto  appeared, 
Mhougfa  it  was  long  past  the  hour  of  dinner*  At 
sngth  our  ears  were  assailed  with  a  loud  noise  in 
be  stair-case,  and  the  door  opening.  Lord  C,  Sir 
Wm  D.y  and  two  other  young  men,  rushed  into  the 
MMnwith  their  hair  uncombed,  and  in  every  respect 
B*  die  most  complete  dishabille*  Without  paying 
iis  least  attention  to  any  one  person  in  company, 

&b^;an  to  tell  us  of  the  excellent  sport  they 
that  morning  enjoyed  at  a  cock  fight* 
But  this  recital  was  cut  short  by  the  servant's  an- 

BOBDcing  the  Countess  of ;  who,  without  the 

■BsUest  apology  for  making  the  company  wait  din- 
ner for  near  two  hours,  walked  up  to  a  large  mirror 
stone  end  of  the  room,  and,  adjusting  a  curl,  asked 
Lord  C*  what  made  him  leave  D   ■     's  so  soon  last 
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night.  *  We  had  a  charming  party,  and  c 
till  two  this  morning.  BdTore  supper 
from  D  at  piquette :  but  I  bdiere 

advantage  of  him :  for  he  had  rather 
much  wine  with  you  at  dinner*  Yoa 
of  die  party,'  added  she,  turning  to  the  i 
man :  *  I  got  some  of  his  money  too. 
hasbecomeof  him?  He  promised  to  ma 
to-day.' — *  O  the  graceless  dc^ !  1  kno 
of  him.'  At  that 'instant  the  young  ma 
the  room,  and  we  were  immeoiately  call 
ner.  At  table  Lady  — —  contrived  tc 
friend  Caustic  next  to  her ;  and  they  wei 
engrossed  with  their  own  conversation, 
paid  litUe  attention  to  that  of  the  compa 
was  carried  on  by  the  Countess  and  her.  I 
friends  in  the  same  strain  in  which  it  h 
Mr.  B.  was  busied  in  displaying  the  degf 
entertainmentiand  was  particularly  solicit 
Caustic's  attention  to  it.  *  How  do  yoi 
champaigne  ?' — ^  I  am  no  connoisseur 
drink  champaigne,'  said  Caustic,  dril; 
damn'd  good/  said  Lord  C« ;  Mt  is  as  g! 
used  to  drink  with  our  ambassador  at 
year.  I  was  sent  thither  by  my  father  t 
speak  French ;  but  I  spent  my  time  to  mi 
purpose.  I  was  admitted  a  member  of  th 
club,  and  kept  no  other  company.'-—* 
know,'  said  I,  '  that  cricket  nad  been 
France.' — *  Neither  is  it  amon^  your  f 
lows ;  they  have  not  genius  for  it.  Our 
to  a  man  all  AngloUy  as  they  called  us. 
the  French  were  confoundedly  surprised 
on  the  plains  of  Sablons,  playing  with  oui 
all  stripped  to  the  bu£P.' 

After  much  conversation,  equally  edii 
ladies  at  length  retired,  and  the  master  oi 
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began  to  push  the  bottle  briskly  about.    The  old 

Stleman  seemed  to  be  particularly  pleased  with 
;  and  his  son  enjoyed  it  no  less.  The  father 
tcdd  OS  anecdotes  of  his  son's  debaucheries,  and 
die  son  amused  us  with  stories  of  his  father's  licen- 
iKNisneBS.  Caustic  was  shocked  to  the  last  degree 
•t  tbsB  exhibition.  He  made  a  signal  to  me,  that 
im  wished  to  retire.  Before  we  could  accomplish 
dMt»  die  M  man  got  hold  of  the  bottle,  and,  filling 
k  inampetf  mked  leave  to  eive  a  toast,  and  then 
■iMBedi  eut  a  sentiment,  as  ne  called  it,  in  terms 
/■MMtdiocknigly  gross  and  mdecent  ^  Well  done, 
mr  old  boy ;  exclaimed  the  son ; — *  here  goes  in 
ADumper ;  and  may  we  all,  at  your  age,  be  as  jolly 
and  at  widced  as  you  are.' 

C— tic  oould  endure  this  no  lonser ;  he  quitted 

company,  and  I  followed  him.     When  we  were 

ne  asked  me  if  such  scenes  were  common 

ig  us.  *  If  this,'  said  he,  '  be  the  improvement 

andther^mement  of  which  our  friend  B talked 

so  asQchy  I  hope  I  have  done  with  it..  Folly  and 
-anpertiDenoe  may  be  submitted  to :  but  the  profli- 
«IM7  of  that  old  man  provoked  me  beyond  measure. 
.We  need  not  wonder  at  the  degeneracy  of  the 
4imes>  if  a  father  is  to  teach  debauchery  to  his  own 
eUMreny  and  by  precept  and  example  to  encourage 
ifceir  progress  in  vice.  For  my  part,  added  he, 
"^  Lcoofiider  this  as  a  species  of  parricide,  if  we 
amf  apply  the  word  to  a  father's  crime,  for  which 
»>  punishment  is  too  severe. 
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Though  I  would  seldom  choose  to  ventare  od  my 
subject  so  purely  scientific  as  that  iHiich  I  propoM 
for  the  paper  of  to-dlay ;  yet  as  I  have  a  great  re- 
spect for  the  very  learned  and  curious  correspoad- 
ent  from  whom  the  followmg  letter  was  leceifed, 
I  cannot  resist  my  inclination  to  communicate  it 
entire  to  my  readers. 

■ 

**  DKAR  SIR, 

*'  I  H  A  v&  been  at  all  possible  pains  todiacovefilij 
means  of  thosct  philosophers  and  traveUen  here  whs 
are  best  acquainted  with  Africa,  whether  any  trsea 
still  remain  of  that  species  of  men  of  whom  yov 
learned  countryman  has  taken  notice,  mentioned  bj 
Agatharcbidas,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  called  die 
Ax^i^ofayo*,  Grasshopper-eaters,  or,  as  I  incline  te 
render  the  word,  Locust-eaters ;  but  hitherto  mf 
enquiries  have  met  with  no  degree  of  macctm> 
Though  unsuccessful,  they  have  not,  however,  beea 
unproductive ;  as,  in  the  course  of  my  search  after 
that  species,  I  have  met  with  veiy  well-autlienticsted 
relations  of  another  variety  of  the  human  kind,  fltOl 
extant  in  that  country,  which  I  think  has  not  been 
taken  notice  of  by  either  of  the  above-mentioDed 
authors,  unless  you  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  irith 
that  of  the  Ax^ilo^oyoi  above-mentioned,  or  jperfaspi 
with  the  Ixdvo^oyoi,  or  Fish-eaters,  recordedabobj 
Agatharcbidas,  and  copied  from  him  by  Diodoruf, 
and  some  other  later  writers.  The  variety  I  mesn 
is  that  of  the  ^vo-aXt^yoi,  or  Toad-eaters ;  of  whicb 
I  proceed  to  give  you  a  particular  account,  which  I 
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iiave  been,  happily,  not  only  enabled  to  collect  from 
the  report  of  some  voyagers,  who  had  visited  their 
country,  but  have  actually  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  one  myself,  which  is  now  m  the  posses- 
lion  of  that  illustrious  and  munificent  patron  of  the 
arts,  Don  Gabriel  de  Crapolino,  who  had  him  from 
a  learned  priest  of  the  order  of  Jesus,  several  years 
a  mistioDary  in  Africa,  whose  account  also  makes 
op  a  considerable  part  of  my  relation. 
■  '*  The  Fhusalophagos  or  Toad-eater,  though  found 
in  deferent  degrees  of  latitude,  is  a  native  of  warm 
dinnitet  onlv»  and  seems  to  be  of  the  migrating 
kind,  who  change  their  residence  according  to  the 
diflEerence  of  times  and  seasons.  In  his  original  state, 
he  appears,  as  indeed  it  is  highly  propable  all  savages 
are,  inclined  to  creep  or  wi3k  on  all  fours ;  and  the 
baUt  of  walking  erect  or  straight  is  only  an  acquired 
one^  which  seems  uneasy  to  him ;  and  therefore  he 
takea  every  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  former 
grovelling  or  bending  posture.  Indeed,  from  some 
.anatomical  observations,  which  the  above-mentioned 
karned  Jesuit  had  an  opportunity  of  making  on  the 
body  of  one  who  had  died,  it  appears  that  nature 
haa  fitted  them  more  for  this  posture  than  for  any 
other.  Themusde  galled  by  anatomists  biceps  cruris, 
by  which  the  leg  is  bent,  appeared  to  have  been 
much  enlarged  by  constant  use ;  whereas  the  Ion' 
ffMumus  dorsi,  by  which  the  back  is  kept  straight 
and  erect,  was  of  no  strength  at  all.  The  elevators 
also  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  called  by  some  anatomists 
,ibemuscuU  admirationis^  were  capable  of  great  ex- 
tension, and  seemed  to  have  been  in  constant  use, 
which  may  be  likewise  accounted  for  from  the  prone 
poaition  of  the  body,  natural  to  this  species.  The 
width  of  the  throat  or  swallow  was  also  remarkable, 
with  which  nature  undoubtedly  provided  them,  ia 
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consideration  of  the  kind  of  food  on  which  diey 
subsist. 

"  His  forehead,  like  that  of  the  natives  of  Aracan, 
was  flat  and  large,and  probably  had  been  made  so  by 
an  operation  similar  to  what  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  practise  on  their  children,  to  wit,  by  press- 
ing a  plate  of  lead  on  their  foreheads  immediately 
after  their  birth.  For  in  that  one  dissected  by  the 
missionary,  the  osjrontis  was  exceedingly  thick  and 
hard,  and  seemed  capable  of  sustaining  very  great 
violence  without  any  material  impression, 

"  Like  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  IsleSf  they 
use  a  liquor  made  of  the  spittle  of  others,  cidled  by 
our  late  circumnavigators  ca^oa^  which  the  Fliasalo- 
phagi  swallow  either  in  its  natural  state,  or,  like  die 
Otaheiteans,  in  a  state  of  fermentation.  Indeed, 
they  do  not  at  all  resemble  the  Icthao]^iagi»  or 
Fish-eaters,  in  the  circumstance  of  living  entirely 
without  drink,  as  they  seem,  on  the  contrary,  veiy 
much  inclined  to  drmking :  like  the  Fish-eateiBy 
however,  as  Diodorus  reports  them,  it  most  be 
confessed,  they  have  very  little  sense  of  the  to  xoXop^ 
or  the  TO  T^E^roy,  the  beautiful  or  the  decent.  One 
instance  of  this  the  learned  Father  gave  me,  that,  as 
far  as  he  was  informed  or  could  perceive,  they  had 
no  objection,  as  indeed  is  the  custom  among  several 
other  savage  nations,  to  an  union  with  a  female  who 
had  formenyhad  an  illicit  intercourse  with  the  other 
sex ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  like  the  Tartars  and 
Tongusians,  often  preferred  such  to  all  others. 

^'  The  agility  of  this  species,  like  that  of  the  Acri- 
dophagi,  is  amazing.  That  one  whom  I  saw  in  thepos- 
session  of  the  noble  person  abovementioned,  would 
skip  over  chairs  and  tables,  at  a  signal  given,  with 
the  most  amazing  alertness.  In  this  they  resemblb 
a  good  deal  the  monkey  tribe,  as  well  as  in  their 
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faculty  of  imitation,  in  which  my  informer  told  me 
diey  excel  in  a  very  wonderful  degree.  Their 
jCroigthy  likewise,  the  missionary  reports  to  be  very 
Jincpmmon.  He  says,  he  has  seen  some  of  them 
■bear  to  be  loaded  with  burdens  that  would  have 
wwried  a  porter  of  Bassora. 

^  This  one  had  learned  the  use  of  speech,  though 
not  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  indeed 
Ui  natural  propensity  seemed  to  be  rather  to  listen : 
yet  with  that  inclination  to  silence  which  is  common 
■to  awn  in  a  savage  state,  he  did  not  seem  to  have 
:tlie  ndancboly  cast  of  either  the  Orang-Outang,  or 
the  other  varieties  of  uncultivated  mankind;  on  the 
eOPtrary»  he  had  a  mirthful  disposition,  or  at  least  a 
'ftdlity  of  laughing  and  seeming  mernr,  beyond  any 
ddng  that  could  have  been  imagined  of  one  in  his 
dbamlion.  - 

' .  "  He  had,  by  the  time  I  saw  him,  perfectly  lost 

•aD  indinatiqn  and  relish  for  his  former  manner  of 

livfaig,  and  was  by  no  means  averse  to  the  delicacies 

of  refined  cookery.    His  taste,  however,  was  far 

ftom  beinff  acute,  as  at  times  he  appeared  highly  to 

vdish,  and  to  be  extremely  fond  of,  very  indifferent 

fiure,  when  it  was  set  before  him  by  his  master.  Ac- 

'carding  to  the  missionary,  his  countryman,  like  the 

•Bedaa  of  Ceylon,  have  a  custom  of  seasoning  every 

tUoff  with  honey,  a  practice  which  accordingly  thw 

particnlar  one  at  Don  GabriePs  still  continued; 

.and  His  Excellency,  as  well  as  some  of  his  guests, 

iMurcd  me  they  found  it  very  palateable. 

«<  Like  his  taste  in  this  instance,  his  other  senses 
^pear  to  be  subject  to  much  uncertainty.  His  see- 
ing and  hearing  are  at  some  times  remarkably  acute ; 
It  (Mhers  he  seems  hardly  to  possess  those  faculties 
at  all.  Like  the  Chacrelas,  in  the  island  of  Java,  his 
sight  is  generally  much  quicker  in  the  night  than 
the  day-time ;  and  thelater  the  hour«  it  appears  to 
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be  the  clearer  and  the  more  dbUnct.  Like  Mme 
otlier  savages,  he  seems  to  delight  in  music ;  thou^ 
his  discrimination  of  sounds,  as  might  be  expected, 
IS  not  very  nice.  His  patron,  Don  Gabriel,  plap 
on  the  Viol  de  Gamba,  but  very  indifferentlj ;  an 
yet  he  seems  more  pleased  with  the  sound  of  hisia- 
strument,  than  with  that  of  some  others  played  by 
the  ablest  musicians  of  the  King's  opera. 

*^  The  powers  of  his  mind  seem  to  be  of  a  voy 
limited  sort.  He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  lie 
naturally  so  dull  as  some  of  bis  countrymen  ofwIwM 
stupidity  Charlevoix  gives  remarkaible  inmpiw; 
who,  according  to  his  account,  cannot  count  }$iyoti 
the  number  3*  Though  I  never  had  occaaMU  fo  by 
his  conception  of  numbers  in  its  utmost  es||Dl|  I 
saw  that  he  could  very  readily  nunsber  the  |PhIi 
at  Don  Gabriel's  table,  who  often  gr^atlj  exof^dsl 
the  above  denonunation,  or  even  the  dnhesii^iil 
were  still  more  numerous.  He  resemUea  thos|Bi* 
tives  of  Guinea  more  nearly  in  another  partfedpr; 
he,  as  Father  Charlevoix  tells  us  of  them,  seev* 
very  seldom  to  think  spontaneously.  In  point  if 
memory,  however,  he  differs  widely  from  thon 
natives  of.  Guinea,  of  which  fiu;ulty  he  seems  sn- 
dowed  with  a  wonderful  proportion.  When  he  hd 
learned  enough  of  the  Spanish  to  be  able  to  holds 
conversation  easily,  he  gave  many  instances  ef  t 
memory  exceedingly  tenacious,  and  often  remeai- 
bered  things  whiph  had  happened  to  Don  Gabrid, 
or  which  Don  Gabriel  related,  though  nobody  ebe 
liad  the  most  distant  recollection  of  them. 

*'  Nor  was  he  more  distinguished  from  that  spe- 
cies mentioned  by  Charlevoix,  in  memory,  than  in 
patience  and  temper.  '  Though  possessed  of  little 
genius/  says  that  traveller,  '  these  Guinea  negroei 
are  extremely  acute  in  their  feelings.  According  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated|  they  afc 
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J  or  melancholy,  laborious  or  slothful,  friendly 
ottile.  When  well  fed  and  not  ill  treated,  they 
:ootentedt  cheerful,  and  ready  for  every  employ- 
t ;  bat  when  ill  used  and  oppressed,  they  grow 
so,  and  often  die  of  melancholy.  Of  injuries, 
eU  as  of  benefits,  they  are  extremely  sensible  ; 
against  those  who  injure  them  they  bear  a  most 
Mcable  hatred.'  The  very  reverse  of  all  this 
18  to  be  the  temperfiment  of  the  Phusalopha- 
He  is  extremely  patient  under  harsh  usage, 
iiaible  to  injuries,  and  is  equally  cheerful  and 
ly  for  any  employment  when  ill  as  when  well 
tedy  with  the  exception,  however,  of  good  feed- 
which  seems  necessary  to  him  in  common  with 
Guinea  men. 

I  bave  thus,  my  very  worthy  and  respected  Sir, 
•aTOured  to  eive  you  as  particular  a  description 
le  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  species, 
le  accounts  I  could  rely  on,  or  my  own  observa- 
,  could  furnish  me  with.  But  as  I  know  how 
bort  any  recital,  how  copious  or  exact  soever, 
of  an  actual  examination,  I  am  not  without 
3S  of  being  able  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  of 
Dining  a  specimen  of  the  Phusalopnagi  yourself, 
aeans  of  some  of  our  merchants  who  have  op- 
unities  of  correspondence  with  Africa.  But  as 
keeping  of  one,  I  am  informed  by  Don  Gabriers 
're  a  hotels  is  somewhat  expensive,  you  will  be 
i  enough  to  inform  me  in  your  next,  whether 
e  is  any  individual  naturalist  who  would  be  de- 
u  of  such  a  present ;  if  your  acquaintance  does 
furnish  such  a  person,  it  may  be  as  well  that  I 
I  him,  not  to  enrich  any  private  collection,  but 
16  President  or  Vice-president  of  the  Royal  or 
iquariah  Society.  "  I  am,  &c. 

1  ''W.  C." 

Miidrid,  87th  Feb.  1786.*' 
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**  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THk  LOUNGBR. 
"  SIR, 

**  Your  correspondeDt  Mrs.  Careful  has  given 
very  just  picture  of  the  Female  Loungers,  in  hi 
entertaining  letter.  The  disturbance  which  d 
morning  visits  of  those  idlers  give  to  sober  familif 
is  become  matter  of  very  serious  concern  to  nm 
a  mother  in  this  town,  who  would  wish  to  edoca 
their  daughters  in  such  a  way  as  to  qualify  them  i 
performing  their  parts  with  propriety,  in  whatei 
rank  they  may  be  called  to. 

**  Idleness  and  frivolity  seem  to  form  the  chan 
ter  of  the  times.  According  to  the  present  syiU 
of  female  education  amongst  us,  the  culture  oft 
mind  and  heart,  the  knowledge  of  those  useful  i 
ties  which  a  good  wife  and  a  good  mother  owes 
iier  husband  and  her  children,  are  but  sliehtly  i 
tended  to,  if  not  altogether  neglected,  for  the 
exterior  accomplishments  which  ought  property 
be  the  handmaids  of  the  former.  Hence  the  dn 
pation  of  individuals,  and  the  final  wreck  we  ofl 
see  of  families ! 

**  The  task  I  am  going  upon  is  a  melancholy  € 
— to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  above  observati 
from  my  own  woeful  experience  ;  yet,  as  it  may 
a  caution  to  others,  I  thmk  it  a  duty  on  me  to  co 
municate  to  you  the  following  narrative. 

"  I  was  married,  a  few  years  ago,  to  an  amial 
young  woman,  the  only  daughter  of  a  wealtliy  ai 
respectable  merchant.  My  mther-in-law,  Mr.Lui 
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gone  early  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
accessful  in  trade  as  to  make  a  very  consi- 
Tortune,  with  which  he  returned  to  settle  in 
country.  As  he  had  raised  himself,  and 
relations,  to  supply  that  want,  he  married 
^r  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Stingy,  younger 
'X>  the  Earl  of  Loflus,  by  which  connexion 
3ce  acquired  relationship  with  a  score  of 
ible  and  Right  Honourable  cousins,  some 
I  did  him  the  honour  to  breakfast,  dine,  or 
him  almost  every  day. 
Lumber  was  a  sensible  man  in  his  way, 
seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world ;  he  might, 
if  have  managed  his  family  in  a  manner 
)re  to  its  advantage  than  that  in  which  it* 
lucted,  had  he  been  allowed  the  perfect 
i  of  it.  But  in  this  he  was  a  good  deal  re- 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  inferior  births 
npossible  for  the  son  of  a  plain  citizen  to 
nd  any  thing  so  well  as  the  ^rand-daughter 
\  He  was  contented,  therefore,  to  main- 
rt  of  divided  empire :  he  was  allowed  to  su- 
i  the  education  of  his  two  boys,  who,  hav- 
some  time  in  a  respectable  house  in  Hol- 
w  assist  in  carrying  on  the  business  in  their 
sounting-house.  As  to  his  daughter,  he  left 
le  management  of  her  mother,  and  of  her 

15  Bridget  Stingy,  a  maiden  lady,  who  lived 
mily.  As  my  grievances  all  took  rise  from 
t,  1  must  be  indulged  in  mentioning  the' 
rs  of  these  ladies. 

circumstances  of  Mr.  Stingy  did  not,  per- 
ow  of  giving  his  daughters  the  most  liberal 
m ;  but  what  he  might  have  given,  he  did 
k  it  necessary  to  give :  to  be  the  daughters 
honourable  Mr.  Stingy,,  and  grand-daugh- 

16  Earl  of  Loftus,  was  enough,  without  any 
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Other  endowment.  Bred  with  high  ideas  of  bin 
rank,  they  were  ignorant  of  almost  every  brai 
useful  knowledge;  and  as  most  of  their  time  j 
alternately  amongst  their  quality  relations,  th< 
learned  to  despise  taking  any  concern  in  the 
employments  of  domestic  life. 

"  On  the  death  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  S 
Miss  Bridget,  his  eldest  daughter,  was  left  t 
care  of  her  relations :  but  as  they  appeared  i 
cool  with  regard  to  her,  she  was,  b;^  the  ben 
of  Mr.  Lumber,  brought  home  to  his  bouse  i 
ease  and  plenty,  if  she  could  have  used  then 
good-humour  and  discretion. 

'^  This  lady  was  several  years  older  thikn  her 
Mrs.  Lumber,  a  weak  good-natured  woman 
whom  she  assumed  a  superiority  and  direction 
than  was  consistent  with  her  situation,  and 
Mr.  Lumber,  though  a  good-natured  man 
not  at  all  times  approve  of.  In  place  of  m 
herself  and  her  sister  happy  in  the  enjoyment 
real  blessings  which  they  possessed,  Miss  St 
chief  study  was  to  teach  her  sister  a  numl 
wants  to  which  she  was  not  entitled  as  the  n 
a  merchant.  To  many  of  these  Mr.  Lumbei 
way ;  such  as,  adding  another  servant  to  the 
arrangement,  who  plied  behind  his  lady's  cha 
plain  suit  and  ruffles ;  changing  the  post-chaii 
a  body  coach,  and  promoting  Jack  the  driver 
rank  of  John,  coachman.  But,  to  the  no  sma 
quiet  of  Miss  Bridget,  Lumber  was  inflexible 
wife's  demand  of  a  weekly  rout  and  card  asse 
This,  and  several  other  indulgences,  she  dii 
find  Mr.  Lumber  silly  enough  to  grant ;  bu 
generally  found  Mrs.  Lumber  silly  enough  to  i 
the  refusal. 

''  But,  to  end  this  digression,  which  I  am  afra 
already  tired  you,  and  to  proceed  to  my  own  i 
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—  Mr.  Lumber  being  my  banker  while  I  was 
abroad,  on  coming  to  Scotland,  I  was  often  invited 
to  his  house,  where  I  was  treated  with  great  hospi- 
tality and  attention.  Miss  Lucy  Lumber,  his  only 
daughter,  was  young,  handsome,  good-natured,  and 
sprightly.  Her  vivacity,  her  good-humour,  and  her 
sood  looks,  attracted  my  attentions,  and  I  thought 
I  discovered  that  she  was  not  displeased  with  them. 
I  was  in  that  situation  in  which  the  world  suggests 
the  propriety  of  a  man's  looking  out  for  a  wife,  and 
in  wnich  he  begins  to  think  it  his  duty  to  be  married. 
Hie  qualities  Miss  Lumber  possessed  were  attrac- 
tive, and  I  never  thought  of  those  she  might  want. 
In  diort,  I  was  in  love ;  I  courted ;  I  was  accepted 
of;  and  as  every  man  in  my  situation  would  say, 
made  completely  happy. 

"  After  passing  some  weeks  in  a  round  of  mirth 
and  dissipation,  I  carried  my  Lucy,  with  a  compa- 
nion of  hers,  to  my  house  in  the  north. 

**  The  visits  of  my  neighbours,  and  our  returns  to 
ttem,  with  the  little  parties  which  we  made,  gave 
me  but  little  opportunity  for  observation,  or  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  my  wife's  qualities  or  turn  of 
mind.  She  wanted  not  sense  at  oottom,  had  eood- 
nature,  and,  bating  a  little  tincture  of  that  pride  of 
ancestry,  or  rather  vanity,  for  it  never  was  offensive, 
vliich  had  early  been  inculcated  into  her  by  her  aunt 
Bridget,  she  had  a  sweetness  and  affability  that  was 
nctremely  engaging.  We  passed  the  summer  very 
agreeably.  When  winter  set  in,  I  began  to  know 
more  intimately  my  wife's  disposition.  I  had  pre- 
sented her  with  a  small  selection  of  books  for  her 
closet ;  the  best  of  the  British  Poets  and  Historians, 
some  of  moral  entertainment,  such  as  the  Specta- 
tors, Guardians,  &c.  and  some  for  mere  amusement. 
But  I  soon  found  that  my  Lucy  was  no  reader.  She 
read  Tom  Jones,  indeed :  and  on  my  recommenda- 

4ft 
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tion  to  her  and  Miss  Florence,  they  wm 
the  greatest  part  of  Gil  Bias ;  but  of  the 
tars  of  Salamanca,  I  am  afraid  they  ranke 
first 

''  By  the  good  management  of  an  ei 
housekeeper,  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
by  my  mother,  and  who,  I  knew,  had  a 
to  the  family,  my  house,  table,  and  don 
been  reffulated.  On  my  marriage,  I  wa 
that,  wiuiout  entering  into  the  executivi 
Lucy  would  now,  as  mistress  of  the  fam 
intend  the  whole  domestic  economy :  be 
was  disappointed.  She  never  had  been  oa 
into  household  management ;  it  was  a  pn 
said,  she  was  not  adapted  for,  and  wished 
ga^e  in.  She  woula  now  and  then  quo 
which  I  could  perceive  she  had  learned  in 
school.  They  signified,  that  household  c 
become  ordinary  women,  but  were  degrw 
descendants  of  people  of  quality. 

"  When  we  were  not  engaged  with  coi 
farm  and  planting,  my  dog  and  my  gun, 
great  part  of  the  day  in  the  field.  When  J 
I  did  not  always  find  from  my  wife  tha 
animated  look  that  used  to  welcome  me  ho 
at  times  I  remarked  this,  she  would  sudde) 
a  gaiety  of  countenance,  and  endeavoi 
away  my  observation.  But  as  this  gaie 
sumed,  its  continuance  was  short ;  and  ' 
uneasiness  I  now  began  to  see  a  change 
tion  in  my  Lucy,  and  that  alowness  of  spir 
hung  upon  her.  This  I  attributed,  howe 
situation,  as,  to  my  great  joy,  she  was,  aa 
John  Home  expresses  it,  *  as  ladies  w 

who  love  their  lords.' Mr.  Lumber  I 

jnvited  us  to  town,  and  we  determined  t 
winter  with  him.     We  were  received  i 
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JBT,  and  found  that  family  much  the  same  as  we 
lid  left  it 

"  My  Lucy  brought  me  a  fine  boy ;  and  while  she 
recovered  her  health,  I  flattered  myself  that  she 
would  soon  also  regain  her  former  sprightliness  and 
food  humour.  In  this  I  was  not  disappointed ;  we 
got  into  the  fashionable  circle  of  company,  and  that 
continual  round  of  dissipation  that  goes  on  in  the 
iwCropolis:  the  whole  forenoon  generally  spent 
Mudst  a  succession  of  visitants,  a  mob  of  idlers ; 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  dinners,  public  places,  and 
fveDiog  parties. 

**  Although  in  my  own  mind  I  despised  the  giddy 
Rstless  msignificants  that  figured  in  this  perpetual 
dnuaa,  yet  as  I  considered  myself  as  a  passenger 
tnly  for  the  time,  I  submitted  to  be  carried  along 
vMi  the  stream,  and  partook  of  the  fljring  amuse- 
wieotB  as  they  occurred.  I  did  not  lose  sight,  h ow- 
ner, of  my  own  scheme :  as  the  spring  approached, 
I  gave  hints  of  my  return  to  Homely  Castle,  and 
announced  the  day  for  our  departure.  My  Lucy, 
who  never  disputed  my  will,  prepared  herself;  but 
loould  observe  that  she  became  grave  and  thought- 
fidt  as  the  time  approached  for  our  setting  out*  We 
left  our  friends,  and  got  safely  home. 

**  The  smiles  of  our  little  infant  were  for  some  time 
Ui  mother's  sole  amusement ;  but  this,  as  mere 
•miiaement,  for  it  carried  no  active  employment 
doDg  with  it,  after  some  months  began  to  lose  its 
valiah.  The  feeble  exertions,  which  too  late  she  en- 
deavoured to  call  to  her  aid,  were  too  weak  to  resist 
Ae  demon  of  indolence,  with  languor  and  melan- 
^holy  in  his  train,  that  now  had  invaded  her.  Such 
are  die  fruits  of  an  education  now,  I  am  afraid,  but 
Coo  common !  Good  natural  parts,  in  place  of  being 
trained  to  exercise^  in  the  several  branches  of  know- 
ledge, and  useful  employments  of  life,  had  either 
been  neglected,  or  misapplied  to  frivolous  and  desul- 

k3 
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tory  amusements !  Nov,  when  out  .of  the  giddy 
round  of  the  fashionable  town-entertainments  that 
used  to  fill  up  her  hoursy  my  Lucy  feels  a  vacant 
mind,  that  affords  no  resources  within  itself.  Her 
reflections  of  course  are  painful  and  bitter ;  or  if 
lulled  at  ally  only  sink  into  a  lassitude,  and  lUtleH 
unconcern  for  every  thing  around  her.  Her  few 
former  amusements,  her  tambour  and  harpsichord, 
have  long  become  insipid  ;  and  even  the  smiles  of 
her  child,  which  used  to  give  delight,  now  I  eta 
observe,  force  a  sigh  from  her,  and-  sometimes  the 
tear  will  start  into  her  eye,  from  tlie  painful  refleo-  f, 
tion,  no  doubt,  of  her  inability  to  perform  to  hia 
the  duty  of  a  mother. 

*'  In  this  situation,  Mr.  Lounger,  judge  of  nqf 
distress  and  disappointment.  Instead  of  fiuniiy' 
happiness  and  domestic  enjoyment,  1  find  at  hone 
a  constant  source  of  disquiet  and  melancholy* 
Perhaps  I  am  more  unhappy  than  husbands  whofe 
wives  were  more  blameable.  In  the  greater  offences 
against  the  marriage-duty,  the  injured  party  has 
the  privilege  of  complaint,  the  support  of  resent- 
ment, the  consolation  of  indifference  or  of  hatred. 
I  have  no  contradiction  of  which  to  complain,  no 
injuries  to  resent :  I  pity,  nay  I  still  love  my  wife; 
and  yet  I  am  most  unhappy. 

*'  Tell  my  situation.  Sir,  to  those  young  men,  who, 

like  me or  rather  tell  it  to  mothers,  who,  like    I 

Mrs.  Lumber,  have  daughters  to  educate.  Ilemind 
them,  that,  however  important  the  education  may 
be  that  teaches  to  adorn  the  mistress,  and  captivate 
the  lover,  there  is  still  another,  and  a  higher,  which 
requires  some  little  attention — that  which  instrudi 
them  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  wife,  to  retain  the 
affections  and  to  constitute  the  happiness  of  the 
husband.  «  I  am,  &c. 

*•  HORATIUS." 
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No.  17.    SATURDAY,  MAY  28,  1785. 
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TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  LOUNGER. 


"  SIR, 


'"  Ir  I  am  not  misinformed,  you  have  taken  up  the 
'Imeftort  of  business  which  was  formerly  carried  on 
"hya  gentleman  who  published  his  performances  un- 
-der  the  title  of  the  Mirror,  with  whom  I  had  once 
•Or  twice  occasion,  not  very  agreeable  ones,  to  cor- 
tiBqN>nd*  As  I  suppos(e  you  have  got  that  gentle- 
lin's  good  will,  I  am  mclined  to  deal  with  you  as 
his  successor ;  and  I  trust  you  will  use  me  as  well  as 
be  did,  by  giving  place  to  this  letter,  containing 
Id  account  of  grievances,  which  I  know  not  where 
dse  to  seek  redress  for.  You  will  find  my  corre- 
MHidence,  though  not  elegant,  at  least  authentic. 
rhe  fomily  of  the  Homespuns,  though  I  say  it 
who  should  not,  were  always  to  be  trusted  in  a 
ttary ;  truth  and  plain-dealing  was  their  motto,  and 
[  hope  will  contmue  so,  if  bad  neighbours  do  n't 
poll  them. 

••  The  neglect  of  the  great  lady,  which  mydaugh- 
er  Elizabeth  thought  fit  to  complain  of  in  the  Mir^ 
•w,  was  of  singular  use  in  my  family.  My  young 
■dy  came  back  to  the  country  so  quiet  and  so  rea- 
imable  a  girl,  that  her  mother  and  I  had  not  once 
lerasion  to  chide  her  for  a  twelvemonth :  at  the  end 
nf  which  we  had  proposals  of  marriage  for  her  from 
her  uncle's  partner,  whom  she  mentions  in  the  paper 
I  allude  to;  and  she  consented  to  become  the  wife 
oCa  plain,  virtuous,  thriving  young  man,  though  he 
had  nothing  of  finery  or  fashion  about  him.    They 
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are  as  happy  as  can  be,  and  have  two  stout  cherry* 
cheeked  boys,  who,  I  am  told,  are  the  pictures  of 
their  grandfather. 

*'  The  rest  of  us  remain  as  we  were  ;  at  least  we 

did  so  till  within  these  two  months.   My  Lady 

made  some  overtures  towards  a  renewal  of  our  ac- 
quaintance about  a  twelvemonth  ago ;  but  it  was 
agreed  to  decline  them ;  and  I  staid  at  home  to  lay 
down  a  field  of  spring-wheat,  instead  of  going  to 
vote  for  a  parliament-man.  The  waists  of  my  wife 
and  daughters  had  returned  to  their  natural  siie^ 
and  the  heads  of  the  latter  had  moulted  of  their  fea- 
thers. Their  hdops  were  sent  to  the  lumber-garret, 
and  powder  and  pomatum  were  scarcely  ever  used 
but  on  Sundays.  I  fondly  thought,. that  all  the  fel- 
lies of  the  family  were  over,  and  that  henceferdi 
we  should  be  reasonable  and  happy.  Alas,  Sir,  I 
have  discovered  that  opportunity  only  was  wanfr 
ing  to  renew  them ;  the  weeds  were  all  in  the 

ground,  though  my  Lady *s  coldness  had  chilled 

their  growth.  Within  these  two  months  they  hare 
sprung  up  with  a  vengeance. 

^*  About  this  time  my  neighbour  Mushroom's  soUy 
who  had  been  sent  out  to  India  about  a  dozen  yetn 
ago,  returned  home  with  a  fortune,  as  we  are  told, 
of  100,000/.  and  has  taken  up  his  residence  at  hit 
father's,  till  some  finer  place  shall  be  found  out  for 
him.  Before  his  arrival,  he  had  made  several  large 
remittances  to  his  father,  for  the  purpose  of  dressing 
up  the  o]d  house  a  little,  so  as  to  make  it  fit  £or  his 
reception,  and  had  sent  a  trunk  full  of  fineries  to 
dress  up  his  mother  and  sisters  for  the  same  purpoefr 
The  good  old  lady,  however,  restrained  her  daugh- 
ters from  wearing  them,  as  indeed  they  did  not  well 
know  how  to  make  them  up  or  put  them  on,  ti]l  her 
son  should  arrive.  His  arrival  furnished  them  with  a 
very  uble assistant:  theyoung  man  had  made  aloyer 
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match  before  he  left  this  country,  with  a  good 
looking  girl  of  our  neighbourhood,  who,  not  alto- 
gether with  his.  inclination,  had  gone  out  to  him 
MOB  after  his  establishment  in  India.  This  lady 
returned  hither  with  him,  and  has  edified  all  the 
family  amazingly. 

**  But  her  instructions  are  not  confined  to  her  own 
fanily ;  mine  is  unluckily  included.  This  is  a  favour 
iduch  my  wife  is  very  proud  of;  as  Mrs.  Mushroom 
hlforgot  most  of  her  old  acquaintance  in  the  parish, 
ind  associates  only  with  us,  and  one  or  two  more  of 
iop- neighbours,  who  have  what  she  calls  capability; 
fbtt  isy  Sir,  as  I  understand  it,  who  will  listen  to  all 
i|ie  nonsense  she  talks,  and  ape  all  the  follies  she 
gnctises.    These  are  strong  words :  but  it  would 

Cany  man  in  a  passion  to  see  how  she  goes  on.  I 
't  Imow  howit  is,  but  I  am  ten  times  angrier  at 

)8s  new  plague  than  I  was  with  Lady .     For 

ler  i  had  many  apologies ;  but  to  think  of  that  little 
ddt  Peg  Mushroom  playing  all  this  mischief  among 
ll[_why,  Sir,  I  remember  her  but  as  it  were  yester- 
ky,  when  she  used  to  come  draggled  to  our  house 
iTa  morning  a-foot,  and  ride  home  double,  on  my 
llfaid  mare,  behind  one  of  the  plough-boys. 

**  But  I  interrupt  my  account  of  things  in  my  an- 
|Br  at  them.  The  Sunday  after  these  new-comers' 
BTfrndy  they  appeared  in  church,  where  their  pew 
n*  all  carpeted  and  cushioned  over  for  their  recep- 
ioOy  so  beoizened — there  were  flowered  muslins  and 
mid  muslins,  white  shawls  and  red  shawls,  white 
eathers  and  red  feathers  ;  and  every  now  and  then 
be  young  Mushroom  girls  pulled  out  little  bottles 
hat  sent  such  a  perfume  around  them.  Nay,,  my 
lU  friend,  their  father,  like  a  fool  as  he  was,  had 
nch  a  mixture  of  black  satin  and  pink  satin  about 
limiy  and  was  so  stiff  and  awkward  in  his  finery,  that 
lie  looked  for  all  the  world  like  the  King  of  Clubs f 
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and  leemedy  poor  man  ;  to  have  as  little  to  n 
himself. 

"  But  all  thisy  Sir,  is  no  jokin?  matter  t 
Some  of  the  neighbours,  indeed,  laugh  at  it 
we,  who  are  favourites,  say  that  is  nothmgbnt 
My  wife  and  daughter  Mary  hare  rummM 
their  tdtes  and  feathers ;  and  the  hoops,  tn 
suffered  a  little  from  the  moths,  hare  been  ] 
complete  repair  again.  I  was  silly  enou^ 
nnr  wife  get  hold  of  a  draught  on  town  for  the 
of  my  last  year's  barley ;  and  I  verily  bdie^ 
and  Mary  alone  carry  the  produce  of  ten  ao 
their  backs.  My  wife  said,  a  shawl  was  a  c 
comfortable  wear  for  a  middle-aged  worn 
her,  my  Rachel,  by  the  way,  has  been  fifty 
ten  years ;  and  so  she  gave  orders  to  pardui 
at  a  sale  in  town,  which  she  got  a  monstrous  ba 
though  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you,  that  it  stoc 
in  two  fat  oxen  and  a  year-old  cow. 

"  1  am  glad  to  take  this  estimate  of  thmg 
cause  in  the  value  of  money  we  are  now  got 
style  of  expression  which  loses  all  idea  of 
sums.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  pounds  c 
a  sound  of  some  importance,  and  could  eai 
divided  into  lesser  parts  ;  but  Madam  Mushi 
lack,  or  half  a  lack,  sounds  like  nothing  at  all 
she  has  stories  which  she  tells  to  my  poor  { 
girls,  of  a  single  supper  in  the  East,  given  bj 
Nabob  with  half-a-dozen  hard  names,  that  co 
or  two  of  those  lacks,  besides  half  a  lack  in  t 
presents  to  the  company.  In  those  stories,  the 
Indian  lady,  being  subject  to  no  contradictioo 
on  without  interruption  or  commentary,  ti 
poor  wife  and  daughters'  heads  are  turned 
topsy-turvy.  Even  mine,  though  reckoned 
ably  solid,  is  really  dizzy  with  hearing  her.  1 
are  such  accounts  of  Nabobs,  Rajahs,  and  B 
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Pouts^  elephants,  palanquins,  and  processions ;  so 
tuck  full  of  gold,  diamonds,  pearls  and  precious 
toneS|  with  episodes  of  dancing-girls  and  otter  of 
^Mes  ! — I  have  heard  nothing  like  it  since  I  was  a 
Kiy,  and  used  to  be  delighted  with  reading  the 
Irabian  Niehts'  Entertainments. 

**  The  effect  of  all  this  on  my  family  you  will 
'saSlj  guess.  Not  only  does  it  rob  me  of  my  mo- 
iey»  but  them  of  their  happiness.  Every  thing 
hat  used  to  be  thought  comfortable  or  convenient 
inmierly,  is  now  intolerable  and  disgusting.  Every 
luDg  we  now  put  on,  or  eat,  or  drink,  is  immedi- 
Uiy  brought  into  comparison  with  the  dress,  pro- 
jnoDSy  and  liquors  at  Mushroom-Hall^  for  so  they 
mwe  new-christened  my  neighbour's  farm-house. 
Sj  gtria'  home-made  gowns,  of  which  they  were 
itely  80  proud,  have  been  thrown  by  with  con- 
Bmpt  suice  they  saw  Mrs.  Mushroom's  muslins 
rom  Bengal ;  our  barn-door  fowls,  we  used  to 
•Jf  were  so  fat  and  well-tasted,  we  now  make 
wkward  attempts,  by  garlic  and  pepper,  to  turn 
fito  the  form  of  curries  and  peelatos;  and  the  old 
Ictober  we  were  wont  to  brag  all  our  neighbours 
r^Iiy  none  of  the  family  but  my  self  will  condescend 
9  taste,  since  they  drank  Mr.  Mushroom's  India 
dEmdeira. 

*^  In  short.  Sir,  I  am  ten  times  worse  off  with  this 
)!fdi  disaster  than  I  was  with  the  former  unlucky 

Dtimacy  with  Lady .     My  Lady was  at 

ipaae  distance  in  point  of  place,  and  still  more  in 
»(^t  of  rank  from  us  ;  but  this  new  plague  is  close 
it  our  doors,  and  Mrs.  Mushroom  is  so  obliging  as 
X9  be  a  constant  visitor.  I  am  really  afraid  that  I 
fpQSt  sell  my  little  estate,  and  leave  Uiis  part  of  the 
Q0untry  altogether;  that  I  must  try  to  find  out  some 
new  place  of  residence,  where  Nabobs,  Rajahs,  and 
ladks  of  rupees,  were  never  heard  of,  and  where 
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people  know  no  more  of  Bengal  than  of  the  man 
in  the  moon.  '*  I  am,  &c. 

<'  JOHN  HOMESPUN." 

It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  theLouvoiR 
has  received  this  commencement  of  Mr.  Home- 
spun's correspondence,  of  which  he  knows  tbe 
value,  and  hopes  for  the  continuance. 
Z 
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It  has  been  observed,  that  the  world  is  ffenenDy 
just  in  the  opinions  which  it  forms  of  the  cEaracten 
of  the  different  persons  who  appear  on  the  stage  of 
life ;  that  few  have  been  held  high  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  who  have  not  deserved  it ;  and  that 
instances  as  rarely  occur  of  its  censure  misapplied, 
as  of  its  applause  misplaced.  But  though  tnis  re- 
mark, it  must  be  allowed,  is  true  in  the  general,  yet 
experience  teaches  that  it  cannot  be  admitted  with- 
out exceptions;  and  that  the  truly  virtuous  and 
deserving,  particularly  in  the  private  walks  of  lift, 
may  oflen  pass  unnoticed,  while  the  less  worthy 
may  become  the  objects  of  favour. 

Cleora  was  married  at  an  early  period  of  life* 
Gaily  educated,  and  thoughtless  in  disposition,  she 
was  incapable  of  any  strong  attachment.  She  mar- 
ried Lothario,  because  he  was  a  man  of  the  totiydreBh 
ed  well,  kept  good  company,  and  professed  himsdf 
her  humble  admirer.  He  married  her,  because  ihe 
was  reckoned  pretty^  danced  well,  was  a  toast^  aod 
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m  as  much  in  the  fashion  as  he  was.  As  they 
rent  together  without  affection,  so  neither  of  them 
tllovred  their  love  to  be  troublesome  to  the  other, 
^sure,  dissipation,  show,  was  the  taste  of  both. 
jOthario  was  sometimes  at  home,  and  in  his  wife's 
lompany ;  but  then  it  was  only  in  a  crowd,  and 
miast  a  variety  of  guests.  Abroad  they  sometimes 
net  at  dinner  and  supper  parties;  but  as  frequently 
beir  parties  were  not  the  same,  and  their  amuse- 
sents  lay  in  different  quarters. 
Such  a  life  of  dissipation  could  not  be  supported 
nthout  great  expense.  Though  Lothario  was  pos- 
med  of  a  considerable  land-estate,  yet  when  he 
icceeded  to  it,  it  was  much  encumbered  with  debt ; 
nd  that  debt  was  now  greatly  increased  by  his  own 
ttravagance.  Every  year  made  a  new  bond  or 
KNtgage  necessary. 

Cleora  knew  all  this ;  but  she  allowed  it  not  to 
lake  any  impression  on  her  mind.  It  was  too  seri- 
m  a  subject  to  be  suffered  to  intrude  itself  in  the 
idstof  her  enjoyments.  The  mother  of  a  numerous 
mSty,  she  is  equally  inattentive  with  Lothario,  to 
fiDg  them  proper  habits  and  impressions.  The 
ijs,  neglecting  every  useful  branch  of  study,  by  a 
range  combination,  are  both  beaux  and  black- 
iar&«  At  public  places  they  are  reckoned  fashion- 
le»  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  their  private  amuse- 
tmtB  they  value  themselves  on  their  coarseness 
d  intemperance.  The  daughters  are  now  come 
the  age  of  women ;  but  Cleora  has  no  other  ob- 
Bt  as  to  them  than  to  increase  their  fondness  for 
iblic  places  and  late  hours :  devoted  to  these  her- 
If,  she  makes  her  daughters  the  pretext  for  her 
vn  indulgences. 

Thus  Cleora,  if  she  were  to  think,  if  she  were  to 
op  her  course  of  dissipation  for  a  moment,  would 
le  bankruptcy  at  hand^  and  her  children,  if  not  her- 
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self  and  her  husband,  reduced  to  want ;  her  d 
brought  up  without  education,  and  initiated 
thing  but  the  ways  of  idleness  and  folly*  ¥ 
this,  Cleora  retains  a  good  character  in  the 
her  cheerfulness,  her  gaiety,  make  her  a  fa^ 
wherever  she  goes.  '  'T  is  a  pity,'  it  is  som 
said,  *  that  her  husband  was  not  more  attem 
her  and  her  children  ;  but  it  is  not  her  fault 
is  indeed  to  be  commended  for  submitting  y 
much  ease  to  her  fate;  one  would  never  discos 
she  was  married  to  Lothario/  Such  is  the  ( 
character  which  Cleora  bears;  and  if  aoyoi 
expresses  a  hint  to  the  contrary,  it  is  considi 
the  remark  of  a  person  disposed  to  be  censo 
How  shall  I  contrast  with  Cleora  the  coiu 
Aurelia  ?  She  also  married  young,  before  si 
learned  to  feel  and  judge  for  herself,  and  at 
when  she  was  entirely  given  up  to  the  direct! 
disposal  of  her  parents.  It  has  been  unforti 
the  fate  of  some  of  the  best  of  women,  to  I 
the  wives  of  men  in  many  respects  their  ii 
both  in  understanding  and  in  character.  Ami 
chances  of  life,  the  intricacies  of  situation,  i 
the  deception  of  minds  whose  very  virtues 
their  caution,  this  will  sometimes  happen.  Cle 
the  husband  of  Aurelia,  is  of  a  character  very 
to  that  of  Cleora's  husband,  Lothario,  and  oi 
accounts  an  unfortunate  match  for  Aurelia 
Cleanthes  being  reputed  to  be  a  man  of  fortui 
sessing  a  good  address,  and  believed  to  be  po 
of  good-nature,  it  was  the  fate  of  Aurelis 
joined  to  him  for  life.  Those  habits  of  thou| 
ness  and  extravagance,  however,  which  CU 
had  acquired  before  marriage,  never  forsoo 
he  even  bccdnv  inuid'eriiiit  and  negligent  of -A 
and  a  famiiy  of  hue  children  which  she  brougj 
Intemperate  in  his  pleasures,  and  inordinate 
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i[peii8e>he  plunged  headlong  into  every  fashionable 
olly»  into  every  species  of  dissipation.  Aurelia  felt 
luch  anguish  at  this  conduct  of  her  husband  :  she 
ndeavoured  by  every  gentle  method  in  her  power 
»  reclaim  him,  and  to  gain  his  mind  to  virtue  and 
omestic  enjoyment.  All  her  efforts  proved  ineffec- 
lul.  Cleanthes  was  not  yet,  however,  so  lost  as  not 
ft  feel  at  times  the  reproaches  of  his  conscience ; 
ttt»  instead  of  endeavouring  to  remove,  he  tried  to 
void  them*  In  this  situation,  Aurelia  was  like  an« 
dier  conscience :  the  reflection  on  her  quiet  and 
;entle  virtues  was  like  a  mirror  that  did  but  show 
lim  bis  own  ugliness,  and  frightened  at  the  sight, 
le  only  thought  how  to  escape  it.  Thus  abandoned 
ryr  himself,  thus  having  forsaken  Aurelia,  and  every 
tetter  feeling,  he  has  gone  more  and  more  headlong 
Bto  vice;  intemperance  has  become  his  companion, 
ad  expense  much  beyond  his  income  has  attended 

L 

What  a  situation  for  Aurelia!  With  a  mind  fitted 
BT  every  domestic  enjoyment  she  sees  her  husband 
.prev  to  folly  and  extravagance,  ruining  his  fortune, 
■d  dead  to  every  proper  sentiment.  One  only  com- 
irt  remains — the  pleasure  she  receives  from  her 
kOdren.  Her  only  son,  who  promises  to  be  all  a 
iSrent  could  wish,  has  been  placed  at  a  distant 
icademy ;  and  a  rich  uncle,  who  has  no  children  of 
lis  own,  has  adopted  him  as  his  son.  Her  three 
laoghters  live  with  herself,  and  her  great  object  is 
■Q  educate  and  instruct  them ;  and  in  this  she  is  well 
newarded,  by  the  appearance  of  their  promising  vir- 
iMaSf  and  the  display  of  their  opening  talents. 

With  all  these  amiable  parts  of  Aurelia*s  conduct, 
mttice  18  not  done  her  in  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
Her  virtues  are  unknown,  or  pass  unnoticed.  It  is 
frequently  said,  '  That  Cleanthes  is  a  good  fellow : 
pity  he  had  not  a  wife  of  a  less  grave  disposition, 
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more  suited  to  his  taste.  If  he  had,  he  m 
been  less  expensive,  and  his  pleasures  h 
fixed  at  home.' 

It  was  but  the  other  evening  that  m 
course  of  visits,  or  to  use  an  expression  mc 
nant  to  my  character,  in  lounging  from  cm 
another,  I  called  at  a  house,  where  I  fom 
engaged  in  deep  play,  and  her  eldest  daugh: 
by  her,  attending  to  the  game.  At  tha 
Lothario  happened  to  come  into  the  room, 
a  chair  near  some  ladies  at  another  table^ 
a  nod  of  indifference  to  his  daughter.  *. 
said  Miss,  *  we  did  not  look  for  you  ;  w< 
you  were  at  Sir  John's.*  Her  mother 
look  behind  ;  asked  her  partner  if  she  hai 
the  king ;  and  then  desired  her  to  set  u 
honours  and  the  odd  trick. 

The  same  evening  I  called  at  the  house 
thes.  Him  I  found  abroad,  but  Aurel 
home.  I  was  shown  into  the  room  where 
where  I  found  her  seated  with  her  three  gh 
her.  On  the  table  lay  several  books,  amo 
were  the  Spectator,  the  Man  of  Feeling, 
Theatre  of  Education.  She  herself  was  1 
her  needle ;  and  her  two  youngest  girls  w< 
pied  in  the  same  manner,  under  her  directi 
eldest  was  employed  in  reading.  When  ] 
the  room,  one  of  the  girls  took  me  by  the  1 
kindly  welcomed  me.  *  I  thought,'  howc 
she,  with  a  most  expressive  look, '  it  had  be 
ray  Mamma  expected  him.'  A  tear  sta 
Aurelia's  eye.  She  soon,  however,  resi 
cheerfulness;  and  I  remained  for  a  consider 
in  this  domestic  party,  receiving  a  pleasu 
I  cannot  describe,  in  the  conversation  of 
the  amiableness  and  propriety  of  her  con 
behaviour  to  her  children,  and  theirs  to  he 
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When  I  came  home,  I  could  not  help  reflecting 
in  the  di£Perent  characters  of  Aurelia  and  Cleora, 
»laced  in  situations  not  dissimilar;  one  drawing 
rom  her  very  want  of  feeling  and  of  duty,  the  su^ 
mge  of  the  world !  the  other,  from  the  very  exer- 
be  of  the  most  disinterested  virtue,  suffering  its 
aglect,  and  incurring  its  censure !  Yet  with  all 
or  afflictions  and  all  her  sorrows,  who  would  not 
■dier  wish  to  be  the  suffering  and  virtuous  Aurelia, 
httn  the  gay  and  thoughtless  Cleora  !  The  one 
Mjr  enjoy  the  dissipation  of  the  world,  and  the 
;oed-liking  of  its  votaries  ;  but  the  other  must  pos- 
0H  that  approbation  from  her  own  mind,  which  in- 
nhely  surpasses  all  the  external  enjoyment  which 
be  world  is  able  to  bestow. 
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JER  sunt  InviduBf  rdmirum,  Regide,  moresy 

Pr€^erat  antiquos  semper  ut  ilia  novis,        mabt.  v.  10.  S. 

*•  TO  gCHE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  LOUNGER. 
«  SIR, 

'There  are  a  set  of  cynical  old  men,  who  are  perpe- 
oiUy  dinning  our  ears  with  the  praises  of  times  past, 
vlio  are  fond  of  drawing  comparisons  between  the 
neients  and  moderns,  much  to  the  disparagement  of 
lie  latter^  and  who  take  a  misanthropical  delight  in 
hepresenting  mankind  as  degenerating  from  age  to 
up,  both  in  mental  and  corporeal  endowments. 
Widi  these  people,  all  science  is  held  to  be  upon  the 
kdine ;  arts  are  retrograde ;  the  greater  virtues  abso- 
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lutely  annihilatedi  and  morality  itself  tending  fast  to 
utter  extinction.  Even  the  human  figure  is  dwind* 
lingaway  in  stature,  and  diminishing  in  8trength;the 
climates  are  altered,  the  seasons  becomeyearlymorc 
inclement ;  the  earth  is  losing  its  fertility,  and  the 
sun  its  heat.  Now,  Sir,  although  I  am  disposed  to 
admit  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  these  cohh 
plaints  in  a  very  few  particulars,  and  will,  for  in- 
stance, readily  allow,  that  the  music  of  the  modem 
is  not  quite  so  powerful  in  its  effects  as  that  of 
Orpheus:  that  Augustus  King  of  Poland,  though  he 
could  bend  a  horse-shoe,  could  not  have  pitched  t 
bar  with  Hercules ;  that  swans  have  lost  the  facultf 
of  singing ;  and  that,  even  in  the  period  of  my  cm 
remembrance,  there  is  a  great  decay  in  the  art  of 
making  plum-cakes  and  penny-pics  :  yet  I  think  it 
might  be  easily  proved,  that  in  other  respects  the 
picture  is  a  very  false  one  ;  and  I  am  thorongUf 
convinced,  that  upon  an  impartial  estimate  of  the 
merits  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  the  scale 
of  the  latter  would  very  greatly  preponderate. 

**  I  do  not  intend  at  present  to  enter  into  a  com- 
plete discussion  of  this  important  subject,  but  shall 
content  myself  with  advancing  a  very  few  arguments 
in  refutation  of  the  opinion  of  those  old  grumblers  I 
have  mentioned ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  no  diificolt 
matter  to  show,  that  the  fault  lies  entirely  in  their 
own  splenetic  and  peevish  humours  ;  and  that  the 
world,  so  far  from  growing  worse,  is  in  reality  much 
better  now  than  in  ancient  times.  You  will  excose 
my  neglect  of  methodical  arrangement ;  for  as  this 
is  a  picture  consisting  of  many  detached  groups,  it 
does  not  signify  at  which  end  we  begin. 

**I  have  been  often  much  amazed  at  hearing  it  se- 
riously maintained,  that  mankind  are  more  vicious 
and  abandoned'  in  modern  times,  than  they  were  in 
the  days  of  antiquity.  The  moderns,  no  doubt,  have 
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aade  many  notable  discoveries  in  the  arts  and 
'  sciences ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  murder,  robbery , 
perjury,  adultery,  &c.  are  among  the  number.  It  is 
Inie,  that  as  there  is  a  fashion  in  all  human  affairs, 
which  alters  with  the  times,  its  influence  may  be  ob- 
lenred  in  crimes,  as  well  as  in  every  thing  else :  but 
liere  the  advantage,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  lies  en- 
tirely on  the  side  of  the  moderns.    Long  ago,  in 
committing  crimes,  they  had  a  barbarous  and  brutal 
'  toethod  of  going  directly  to  the  point.    If  a  man 
liadan  ill-will  at  his  neighbour,  he  knocked  him  on 
the  head  the  first  time  he  met  him,  or  perhaps  set  fire 
(o  his  house,  and  make  a  holocaust  of  him,  his  wife, 
tnd  children.    But  now  the  mode  is  altered  much 
&r  the  better.    We  see  none  of  those  wild  beasts  in 
••ociety*  An  enemy  now  wears  the  countenance  of 
a  friend ;  he  shows  you  all  the  politeness  in  the 
world  to  your  face,  and  only  ruins  your  reputation 
behind  your  back ;  he  lends  you  money,  if  you  are 
much  in  need  of  it,  and  only  throws  you  into  jail 
xrhen  you  are  starving  out  of  it :  he  would  be  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  revenge  himself  on  you  by 
■hooting  or  stabbing ;  but  if  through  his  means 
yoa  grow  so  tired  of  life  as  to  cut  your  own  throat, 
to  be  sure  it  is  no  fault  of  his. 
-  <<  In  case,  however,  it  should  be  necessary  for  him 
to  be  your  executioner,  which  often  happens  where 
the  injury  is  of  a  very  atrocious  nature ;  such  as,  if 
you  should  by  chance  jostle  a  gentlemen  in  the 
street,  spit  by  accident  on  his  shoe,  or  disturb  him 
in  a  private  conversation  with  your  wife  ;  he  gives 
you  warning,  in  the  politest  manner,  of  his  inten- 
tions ;  says  he  believes  you  to  be  in  every  respect 
•  man  of  honour  ;  and  only  requests  you,  by  a  civil 
4«ard,  to  come  and  be  shot  through  the  head. 

"  TheancientSjitmust  be  owned,  were  remarkably 
in&riox  to  tlie  moderns,  both  in  good  taste  and  in 
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and  Bvaga  Italian  :  he  rivaU  the  Span 
lence,  and  the  Gennan  in  drinkio^:  I 
Grecian,  his  offices  Gothic,  and  hig  fi 
nese.  He  preserves  the  same  impartiali 
Rion;and,findiDgnosolidreasonBforpri 
fuciusto  Brainah.or  Mahometanism  to 
he  has  for  all  their  doctrines  an  equal 

"But  how  different  from  this  the  chs 
Greeks  and  Romans  I  Servilely  attac 
own  manners  and  customs,  they  treat< 
with  contempt.  What,  in  effect,  could 
of  them,  who  were  such  barbarians  th 
to  stigmatize  all  other  nations  by  that 
epithet  ? 

"  There  is  no  virtue  for  which  the  a 
got  greater  credit  than  for  their  patrio' 
examination  it  will  appear,  that  their  i 
article  have  been  very  much  exag-ge 
true,  that  we  find  among  them  some  str 
ces  of  ,this  virtue  in  individuals ;  but 
diffused,  as  with  us,  among  the  great 
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*'  Perhaps  even  the  patriotism  of  individuals 
smong  the  ancients  has  got  more  than  its  due  share 
of  praise ;  and  upon  a  fair  estimate  it  might  be  found, 
ibat  the  moderns  could  produce  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior examples  of  the  same  heroic  virtue.  What  is 
there,  for  instance,  so  remarkable  in  the  boasted 
example  of  Themistocles  and  Aristides?  They  were 
bitter  enemies,  but  forgot  their  quarrels  when  their 
country  was  in  danger,  and  joined  their  interest  to 
prevent  its  falling  a  prey  to  the  Persians  ;  so  our 
modem  statesmen,  who  the  one  day  declare  the 
iBoet  rooted  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  each 
odier,  both  in  their  public  and  private  characters, 
the  next  day  shake  hands  for  the  good  of  their 
country,  agree  in  every  measure,  and  profess  for 
each  other  the  most  sincere  esteem  and  veneration. 
Decius,  it  is  true,  devoted  himself  for  his  country, 
and,  by  sacrificing  his  own  life,  won  a  great  victory 
over  the  enemies  of  Rome ;  but  our  commanders 
M  much  further ;  for  they  devote  whole  armies, 
nrom  a  pure  spirit  of  patriotism.  In  short,  it  may 
be  conndently  asserted,  that  all  those  bright  ex- 
amples we  read  of  in  ancient  story,  may  find  their 
|iandlels  in  a  modern  newspaper. 

**  And  now,-  Sir,  that  I  have  mentioned  a  news- 
paper, allow  me  to  observe,  that  those  brief  chroni- 
cles of  the  times  afford  every  day  numberless  proofs 
of  the  superiority  of  the  moderns  to  the  ancients 
in  many  of  the  most  useful  arts  and  sciences.  In  that 
most  noble  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  healing,  so  great  is 
the  perfection  to  which  the  moderns  have  attained, 
that  one  of  your  predecessors  has  very  justly  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  at  reading  in  the  bills  of 
mortality  the  great  number  of  people  who  choose  to 
die  of  such  and  such  distempers,  for  every  one  of 
which  there  are  infallible  and  specific  cures.  To  be 
rare,  there  is  no  helping  the  folly  of  some  people, 
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who  will  persist  in  refusing  a  cure  till  thi 
manner  in  articulo  mortis^  in  the  last  ago 
18  to  be  hoped  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  s 
mined  suicide,  when  we  rcad^  that  8om< 
modern  iEscalapiuses  choose  only  such 
are  precisely  in  the  situation  of  incura 
the  subjects  of  their  practice.  One  of 
cellent  physicians  professes,  in  his  advei 
that  he  wishes  none,  his  words  are  stron 
sive,  to  apply  to  him  but  such  as  have  b 
ed  incurable,  or  made  such  by  the  faciil 
by  encouraging  the  diseased  of  all  kin< 
take  CTery  possible  means  to  render  ther 
curable,  that  they  may  thus  be  qualified 
perfectly  cured  by  him. 

Somewhat  analogous  to  the  science  of 

is  the  art  of  repairing  the  human  figure. 

Sir,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  moderns  is  e 

tinguished.    In  this  most  useful  art,  the  i 

ancients  went  no  further  than  to  give  a  1 

rior  embellishment  to  the  countenance.  *] 

nothing  of  that  creative  power  which  extc 

making  of  limbs  and  organs   as  well  a 

The  parchment  calves,  the  cork-rump,  anc 

spring  boddice  ;  the  making  of  glass-eye 

transplantation  of  teeth,  are  all  inventi 

lutely  modern.    And  since  we  know  fo 

that  mechanism  is  now  so  perfected,  that 

man  can  be  made  to  perform  a  solo  on 

play  a  game  at  chess,  walk,  and  even  utt 

late  sounds ;  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  tl 

cess  of  time  we  may  have  artificial  men 

walking  the  streets,  performing  all  the  fu 

life,  and  discharging  their  duty  in  sociel 

well  and  more  peaceably  than  the  real  OO' 

the  art  of  making  automatons  has  attaint 

perfection,  which  we  may   reasonably  ] 
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happen  in  a  vety  few  years,  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  very  great  political  benefits  which 
psust  arise  from  this  admirable  invention.  As  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  merits  of  this  class  of  men  will 
entitle  them  to  the  highest  promotions,  it  is  then 
ire  may  expect  every  department  of  the  state  to  be 
Kpplied  by  a  set  of  upright  and  inflexible  magi- 
Urates ;  the  great  machine  of  government  will  be 
toost  ably  conducted;  judges  will  administer  justice 
mth  the  most  rigid  impartiality;  and,  what  is  the 
Breat  desideratum  of  the  present  age,  a  wooden 
EiDg  may  sit  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  who  will  sup- 
port the  dignity  of  the  crown  with  no  expense  to 
the  nation,  and  relieve  them  at  the  same  time  of 
■U  their  anxious  fears  about  the  extension  of  his 
prerogative. 

* '  1  could  easily.  Sir,  draw  out  this  estimate  to  a 
Baach  greater  length  ;  but  believing  I  have  already 
fBid  enough  to  produce  a  thorough  conviction  of 
die  'truth  of  my  proposition,  I  subscribe  myself, 
great  respect,  yours, 

"  PAUL  PASQUIN." 


No.  20.    SATURDAY,  JUNE  18,  1785. 


DedpU  exemplar  vUusimitabile.-^      hor.  epist.  i.  19.  17. 

No  species  of  composition  is  more  generally  read 
by  one  class  of  readers,  or  more  undervalued  by 
another,  than  that  of  the  novel.  Its  favourable 
reception  from  the  young  and  the  indolent,  to  whom 
the  exercise  of  imagination  is  delightful,  and  the  la- 
bour of  thought  is  irksome,  needs  not  to  be  won- 
dered at ;  but  the  contempt  which  it  meets  from 
the  more  respectable  class  of  literary  meoi  it  may^ 
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perhaps,  be  entitled  to  plead  that  it  does  i 
Considered  in  the  abstract,  as  contmnii 
resting  relation  of  events,  illustrative  i 
ners  and  characters  of  mankind,  it  sun 
hieher  station  in  the  world  of  letters  th 
rally  assigned  it.  If  it  has  not  the  dig 
at  least  most  of  the  difficulties,  of  the 
drama.  The  conduct  of  its  fable,  the 
its  characters,  the  contrivance  of  its  ini 
its  developement  of  the  passions,  requi 
of  invention,  judgement,  taste,  andfeelin| 
if  at  all,  inferior  to  tliose  higher  depi 
writing,  for  the  composition  of  whicfc 
common  portion  of  genius  is  supposed  t 
site.  Those  difficulties  are  at  the  same 
tened  by  the  circumstance  of  this  specie 
being  of  all  others  the  most  open  to  the 
of  the  people;  because  it  represenl 
scenes  and  situations  in  private  life,  in 
tion  of  which  any  man  may  detect  err 
cover  blemishes,  while  the  author  has 
pomp  of  poetry,  nor  the  decoration  o 
to  cover  or  to  conceal  them. 

To  this  circumstance,  however,  may, 
imputed  the  degradation  into  which  it 
As  few  endowments  were  necessary  to  ji 
have  been  supposed  necessary  to  compoi 
and  all  whose  necessities  or  vanity  proi 
to  write,  betook  themselves  to  a  field 
they  imagined,  it  required  no  extent  of 
or  depth  of  learning  to  cultivate,  but 
heated  imagination,  or  an  excursive 
alone  sufficient  to  succeed ;  and  men  oi 
of  knowledge,  despising  a  province  in 
competitors  were  to  be  met,  retired  frc 
gust,  and  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  un^ 

The  effects  of  this  have  been  felt,  not 
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debasement  of  the  noyel  in  point  of  literary  merit, 
but  in  another  particular  still  more  material,  in  its 
perversion  from  a  moral  or  instructive  purpose  to 
one  directly  the  reverse.  Ignorance  and  dulness 
are  seldom  long  inoffensive,  but  generally  support 
their  own  native  insignificance  by  an  alliance  with 
Yoluptuousness  and  vice. 

£yen  of  those  few  novels  which  superior  men 
hare  written,  it  cannot  always  be  said  that  they  are 
equally  calculated  id  improve  as  to  delight.  Nor 
is  diis  only  to  be  objected  to  some  who  have  been 
professedljT  less  scrupulous  in  that  particular ;  but 
I  am  afraid  may  be  also  imputed  to  those  whose 
works  were  meant  to  convey  no  bad  impression,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  were  intended  to  aid  the  cause  of 
virtue,  and  to  hold  out  patterns  of  the  most  exalted 
benevolence. 

I  am  not,  however,  disposed  to  carry  the  idea  of 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  all  novels  quite  so  far  as 
some  rigid  moralists  have  done.  As  promoting  a 
certain  refinement  of  mind,  they  operate  like  all 
oCherworks  of  genius  and  feeling,  and  have,  indeed, 
a  more  immediate  tendency  to  produce  it  than  most 
others,  from  their  treating  of  those  very  subjects 
whidi  the  reader  will  find  around  him  in  the  world, 
and  their  containing  those  very  situations  in  which 
lie  himself  may  not  improbably,  at  some  time  or  other, 
be  placed.  Those  who  object  to  them  as  inculcating 
precepts,  and  holding  forth  examples  of  a  refine- 
ment which  virtue  does  not  require,  and  which  ho- 
nesty is  better  without,  do  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently 
attend  to  the  period  of  society  which  produces  them. 
The  code  of  morality  must  necessarily  be  enlarged 
in  proportion  to  that  state  of  manners  to  which  cul- 
tivated aeras  give  birth.  As  the  idea  of  property 
made  a  crime  of  theft,  as  the  invention  of  oaths 
made  fisdsehood  perjury;  so  the  necessary  refinement 

VOL.  XXX.  M 
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in  manners  of  highly-polished  nations  creates  a  va- 
riety of  duties  and  of  offences,  which  men  in  ruder, 
and,  it  may  be,  for  I  enter  not  into  that  question, 
happier  periods  of  society,  could  never  have  ima- 
gined. 

The  principal  danger  of  novels,  as  forming  a  mis- 
taken and  pernicious  system  of  morality,  seems  to 
me  to  arise  from  that  contrast  between  one  virtue  or 
excellence  and  another,  that  war  of  duties  which  is 
to  be  found  in  many  of  them,  particularly  in  that 
species  called  the  sentimental.     These  have  been 
chiefly  borrowed  from  our  neighbours,  the  French, 
whose  style  of  manners,  and  the  very  powers  of 
whose  language,  give  them  a  great  advantage  in  the 
delineation  of  that  nicety,  that  subtlety  of  feeline^ 
those  entanglements  of  delicacy,  which  are  so  much 
interwoven  with  the  characters  and  conduct  of  the 
chief  personages  in  many  of  their  most  celebrated 
novels.     In  this  rivalship  of  virtues  and  of  duties, 
those  are  alwaj^s  likely  to  be  preferred  which  in  truth 
and  reason  are  subordinate,  and  those  to  be  degraded 
which  ought  to  be  paramount.     The  last,  being  of 
that  great  cardinal  sort  which  must  be  common,  be- 
cause they  apply  to  the  great  leading  relations  and 
circumstances  of  life,  have  an  appearance  less  digai- 
fled  and  heroic  than  the  others,  which,  as  they  come 
forth  only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  are  more  apt 
to  attract  the  view  and  excite  the  admiration  of  be- 
holders. The  duty  to  parents  is  contrasted  with  the 
ties  of  friendship  and  of  love  ;  the  virtues  of  justice, 
of  prudence,  of  economy,  are  put  in  competidon 
with  the  exertions  of  generosity,  of  benevolence,  and 
of  compassion ;  and  even  of  these  virtues  of  senti- 
ment there  are  still  more  reflned  divisions,  in  which 
the  overstrained  delicacy  of  the  persons  represented 
always  leads  them  to  act  from  the  motive  least  ob- 
vious, and  therefore  generally  the  least  reasonable- 
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In  the  enthusiasm  of  sentiment  there  is  much  the 
same  danger  as  in  the  enthusiasm  of  reh'gion,  of  sub- 
stituting certain  impulses  and  feelings  of  what  may 
be  called  a  visionary  kind,  in  the  place  of  real  prac- 
tical duties,  which,  in  morals,  as  in  theology,  we 
might  not  improperly  denominate  good  works.  In 
morals,  as  in  religion,  there  are  not  wanting  in- 
stances of  refined  sentimentalists,  who  are  contented 
with  talking  of  virtues  which  they  never  practise, 
who  pay  in  words  what  they  owe  in  actions ;  or,  per- 
haps, what  is  fully  as  dangerous,  who  open  their 
mtDds  to  impressions  which  never  have  any  effect 
Upon  their  conduct,  but  are  considered  as  something 
foreign  to  and  distinct  from  it.  This  separation  of 
conscience  from  feeling  is  a  depravity  of  the  most 
pernicious  sort ;  it  eludes  the  strongest  obligation 
to  rectitude,  it  blunts  the  strongest  incitement  to 
▼irtue ;  when  the  ties  of  the  first  bind  the  sentiment 
and  not  the  will,  and  the  rewards  of  the  latter  crown 
Hot  the  heart  but  the  imagination. 

That  creation  of  refined  and  subtile  feeling,  reared 
by  the  authors  of  the  works  to  which  I  allude,  has 
ati  in  effect,  not  only  on  our  ideas  of  virtue,  but  also 
on  our  estimate  of  happiness.  That  sickly  sort  of 
tefinement  creates  imaginar}*^  evils  and  distresses, 
and  imaginary  blessings  and  enjoyments,  which 
Imbitter  the  common  disappointments,  and  depre- 
date the  common  attainments  of  life.  This  affects 
the  temper  doubly,  both  with  respect  to  ourselves 
and  others;  with  respect  to  ourselves,  from  what 
we  think  ought  to  be  our  lot ;  with  regard  to 
others,  from  what  we  think  ought  to  be  their  sen- 
timents. It  inspires  a  certain  childish  pride  of  our 
own  superior  delicacy,  and  an  unfortunate  con- 
tempt of  the  plain  worth,  the  ordinary  but  useful 
occupations  and  ideas  of  those  around  us. 

M  2 
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The  reproach  which  has  been  sometiaief  ttide  to 
novels  of  exh9)iting  ^  such  firaldess  monsters  ai  die 
world  ne'er  saw/  maj  be  just  on  the  score  of  atfer- 
tainment  to  their  readers,  to  whom  the  delmfatifls 
of  uniform  virtue,  except  when  it  is  called  into 
striking  situations,  will  no  doubt  be  insqpid.  Bat  ii 
point  of  moral  tendency,  the  opposite  diarartiff  ii 
much  more  reprehensible;  I  mean  that  diaracter  d 
mingled  virtue  and  vice  which  is  to  be  loond  in  soae 
of  the  best  of  our  novels.  Instances  will  leadif 
occur  to  every  reader,  where  the  hero  of  die  per- 
formance has  violated,  in  <me  page,  the  most  sam 
laws  of  society,  to  whom,  by  ue  mere  tonuD^  d 
the  leaf,  we  are  to  be  reconciled,  whom  we  are  to 
be  made  to  love  and  admire,  for  the  beant]^  of 
humane,  or  the  brilliancr  of  some  hettsc  ai 
It  is  dangerous  thus  to  bnng  us  into  the  society  d 
vice,  though  introduced  or  accompanied  by  virtsfr 
In  the  application  to  ourselves,  in  whidi  the  monl 
tendency  of  all  imaginary  characters  must  be  sap- 
posed  to  consist,  this  nourishes  and  supports  a  vcrj 
common  kind  of  self-deception,  by  which  men  are 
apt  to  balance  their  faults  by  the  consideratiaa  d 
their  good  qualities ;  an  account  which,  besides  Ae 
fallacy  of  its  principle,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  er- 
roneous, from  our  natural  propensity  to  state  sir 
faults  at  their  lowest,  and  our  good  qualities  St 
their  highest  rate. 

I  have  purposely  pointed  my  observations,  not  to 
that  common  herd  of  novels,  the  wretched  ofipiing 
of  circulating  libraries,  which  are  despised  for  their 
insignificance,  or  proscribed  for  their  immoralitj; 
but  to  the  errors,  as  they  appear  to  me,  of  those  ad- 
mired ones  which  are  frequently  put  into  the  haidi 
of  3'outh  for  imitation  as  well  as  amusemenL  Of 
youth  it  is  essential  to  preserve  theimaginationsooDd 
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as  well  SB  pure,  and  not  to  allow  them  to  forget, 
amidst  the  intricacies  of  Sentiment,  or  the  dreams 
of  Sensibility,  the  truths  of  Reason,  or  the  laws  of 
Principle. 

Z 
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**  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  LOUNGER. 


<*  SIR, 


**  I  PROPOSE,  by  this  letter,  to  give  you  the  history 
of  a  few  particulars  in  a  life  of  too  little  consequence 
to  be  worthy  the  attention  of  the  public,  were  it  not 
that  it  may  possibly  afford  some  useful  materials  for 
iattniction. 

**  My  father  was  the  descendant  of  an  ancient 

fionily  in  the  county  of in  Scotland,  possessed 

only  of  a  moderate  fortune.  His  ancestors  had  unir 
fiirnily  lived  in  the  country,  except  occasionally  for 
a  few  months  in  the  winter ;  and  he  himself  would 
probably  have  observed  the  same  plan,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  following  occurrence. 

"  The  county  where  his  estate  lay  had  long  been 
divided  into  two  parties,  who  had  tried  to  get  the 
political  direction  of  it.  They  came  at  length  to  be 
tired  of  the  trouble  and  expense  to  which  this  con- 
test put  them  ;  and  a  connection  which  happened 
to  be  formed  by  the  heads  of  both  sides  with  the 
aunister  at  the  time,  was  an  additional  inducement 
to  drop  it. 

**  In  this  situation  the  election  of  a  member  of 
parliament  happened  to  come  on  ;  but  as  the  chiefs 
of  neither  party,  though  their  hostilities  had  ceased^ 

M  3 
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inclined  to  pay  the  other  the  complimeDt  of  electing 
a  person  who  was  keenly  attached  to  it,  my  father 
was  fixed  upon  as  a  person  who  was  generally  be- 
loved, and  disagreeable  to  nobody. 

*^  Though  becoming  a  member  of  parliament  wai 
certainly  a  hazardous  step,  considering  the  small- 
ness  of  my  father's  fortune,  yet  his  vanity  could  not 
resist  the  temptation.  To  parliament  accordingly 
he  went ;  where,  after  some  years'  attendance,  m 
he  attached  himself  closely  to  the  minister,  wait 
sure  vote,  and  was  not  without  some  talents  for 
business,  he  arrived  at  the  height  of  his  wishes,  and 
obtained  a  considerable  post  for  life. 

*^  This  change  in  his  situation  made  him  form  net 
plans  and  new  views  for  his  family. 

**  It  was  now  resolved  that  the  place  of  our  refl- 
dence  should  be  changed,  and  that  for  the  future  it 
should  be  settled  in  London.  Accordingly,  be  and 
his  two  daughters,  of  whom  the  writer  of  this  letter 
is  one,  our  mother  had  died  some  time  before,  re- 
moved to  Scotland,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  the 
capital. 

**  I  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  my  sister 
Harriet  eleven,  when  this  material  change  in  our 
situation  took  place.  I  shall  not  easily  lorget  the 
giddy  joy  I  felt  when  the  plan  was  first  proposed; 
nor  the  expectations  with  which  my  heart  best 
when  the  measure  was  resolved  on. 

**  Upon  our  arrival  in  town,  my  father's  afiection 
for  his  daughters,  not  to  say  his  vanity,  which  led 
him  to  think  that  nothing  was  too  high  for  theOy 
made  him  spare  no  expense  to  get  us  instructed  ia 
every  fashionable  accomplishment.  No  attentioD 
was  neglected,  to  bestow  upon  us  every  qualificatioa 
which  the  best  masters,  and  an  introduction  into 
die  best  company,  could  produce. 

"  Though  my  father's  revenue  was  now  consider- 
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ible,  yet  the  expense  of  having  a  family  in  Londoh 
■rent  £ur  beyond  his  income.  The  distresses  which 
fais.occasionedy  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  such 
listressesy  were  felt  long  before  they  were  endea- 
voured to  be  remedied ;  at  last,  however,  they  be- 
ame  so  urgent,  as  to  oblige  my  father  to  think  of 
etrenching  nis  expenses,  by  returning  for  a  while 
0  the  country. 

**  Thither  accordingly  we  repaired.  I  will  not 
rouble  you  with  giving  a  comparison  of  the  differ- 
nt  sensations  I  felt  when  I  first  left  the  country^ 
nth  those  which  I  entertained  on  my  return.  Suf- 
ce  it  to  say,  that  we  were  received  with  the  utmost 
Bipect  and  attention.  My  father's  situation,  and 
if  general  popularity,  were  sufficient  to  secure  this; 
od  our  conduct  was  certainly  such  as  not  to  give 
flnsDco. 

**  My  father  was  now  advanced  in  years.  Not- 
ithstanding  the  emoluments  of  his  office,  he  found 
b  fortune  not  increasing,  and  he  became  anxious 
>  have  my  sister  and  me  settled  in  the  world.  No 
pportunity  of  this  kind,  however,  occurred.  The 
entlemen  of  our  part  of  the  country,  though  they 
seated  us  with  respect,  never  thought  of  us  for 
jyea.  A  London,  a  fashionable,  and  showy  edu- 
Ition,  they  considered  as  incompatible  with  their 
iana  and  views  of  life.  They  married  girls  like 
lemaelves,  whose  habits  were  like  their  own. 

^  After  having  somewhat  repaired  the  waste  of 
oodon  by  the  economy  of  the  country,  we  re- 
imed  once  more  to  tlie  metropolis.  By  the 
peatest  accident  in  the  world,  my  sister  Harriet 
mpened  to  catch  the  fancy  of  a  young  nobleman 
:  nahion  and  address.    Dining  one  day  with  a 

roup  of  his  companions,  he  gave  Harriet  G 

ff  his  toast, — swearing  a  great  oath, — she  was  the 
nest  girl  in  the  world.    '  I  have  a  gr^at  mind/ 
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said  he,  ^  to  marry  her.*  He  was  as  good  as  his 
word,  and  their  marriage  soon  after  followed. 

**  A  marriage  of  this  kind,  made  with  levity,  and 
entered  on  without  afiection,  had  little  chance  to 
be  a  happy  one.  Harriet's  husband  soon  not  only 
became  indifferent,  but  was  not  even  at  pains  to 
conceal  his  indifference.  His  amusements  lay  in 
hunting,  in  drinking,  in  cock-fighting,  in  ganiiDg: 
— all  her  accomplishments,  her  music,  her  know- 
ledge in  modern  languages,  her  taste  in  dress,  her 
skill  in  painting,  &c.  he  valued  not,  nor  cared  for. 
This  negligence  for  a  while  sunk  deep  into  her 
heart ;  it  threw  her  into  melancholy,  and  I  was  ap* 
prehensive  of  the  consequences  of  it  to  her  hedtn. 
In  time,  however,  her  spirits  revived,  and  she  be* 
came  as  indifferent  about  her  husband  as  he  wn 
about  her.  She  even  went  the  length  of  wishing 
to  show  him  marks  of  her  indifference. 

**  In  this  situation  they  now  are :  more  than  in- 
different, they  hate  one  another;  and  their  only 
pleasure  consists,  though  they  do  it  with  the  most 
finished  good-breeding,  in  giving  mutual  vexation. 
He  never  at  home,  she  always  abroad ; — he  extra* 
vagant  in  his  pleasures,  she  no  less  so  in  hers ; — he 
in  one  gaming  party,  she  in  another. 

"  You  will  naturally,  Sir,  wish  to  know  what  is  my 
situation:  I  can  assure  you  it  is  by  no  means  agree- 
able. My  father  has  been  for  some  time  dead.  He 
died  without  leaving  a  shilling,  his  debts  being  fully 
equal  to  his  estate.  In  these  circumstances,  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  necessity,  not  of  chmce,  that  I 
should  live  with  my  sister ;  but  from  what  I  have 
already  said,  you  must  easily  see  my  residence  in  her 
family  cannot  be  desirable.  The  bad  terms  in  which 
my  sister  and  her  Lord  live,  make  me  neither  lored 
nor  trusted  by  either.  The  husband  is  jealous  that 
I  possess  the  confidence  of  his  Lady,  and  knor 
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than  I  should  know ;  she  again  thinks  me  a 

ron  her  enjoyments,  and  is  displeased  that  I 
disapprove  of  that  dissipation  to  which  she 
» entirely  devoted  herself. 
i  thousand  times  have  I  wished  to  leave  this 
ly  where  no  prospect  of  enjoyment  for  me  now 
D8 ;  but  as  of^en  have  1  found  every  such 
le  unpracticable.  My  relations  in  the  coun- 
ive  now  forgotten  me ;  and  even  if  they  re- 
vered me  with  more  interest  than  I  am  afraid 
loy  would  not  willingly  receive  into  their  fa- 
me whom  they  naturally  think  a  fashionable 
ance  in  London  must  have  so  much  spoiled. 
s  frequently  thought  of  hiring  a  small  house, 
ying  by  myself,  but  I  find  I  am  unable  to  a^ 
it.     In  this  state  I  must  remain  where  I  am, 

cted  by  the  Earl  of ,  and  not  trusted  by 

ountess.  My  situation  I  have  often  thought 
than  that  of  their  housekeeper  ;  for  while  she 
res  their  wages,  she  has  it  in  her  power  to 
them  whenever  she  has  a  mind. 
¥ith  what  bitter  reflections  do  I  now  recollect 
me  when  I  first  left  the  country  !     How  dif- 

;  has  been  the  fate  of  Lucy  R from  mine ! 

vaa  the  early  companion  of  my  youth.  She 
ed,  when  she  was  young,  a  gentleman  without 
16,  but  possessed  of  every  good  quality. 
gh  the  friends  of  both  sides  considered  the 
I  as  imprudent,  they  yielded  to  the  inclination 
I  parties.  It  certainly  was  not  a  marriage  ei- 
if  interest  or  ambition ;  but  it  was  a  marriage 
oice,  of  afiection.  Heaven  has  rewarded  it. 
rery  narrowness  of  their  circumstances,  the 
b1  mconveniences,  the  hardships  they  had  to 
rgo,  but  endeared  them  the  more  to  each 
•  These  were  an  additional  incitement  to  the 
try  of  Lucy's  husband^  and  contributed  to  the 


tntd  me,  that  but  for  me  he  would  ha 
the  difficulties  of  life,  but  for  me  be  w 
been  able  to  bear  up  againet  them ; 

said  he, It  is  needless  to  add  i 

of  his  affectionate  address.* 

"  Such  is  the  letter  of  Lucy  R 

trouble  you  with  any  remarks  on  the 
her  situation  aod  mine.  The  quiet  or 
the  roadtorealandlastingenjoynient ; 
wish  to  make  their  childrt-n  happy,  tfa« 
catethem  for  that  station  in  which  forti 
them  J  they  should  know  that,  for  one 
least,  there  is  more  chance  of  felicity 
stations  of  life,  than  in  all  the  noise,  a: 
■how,  of  a  more  exalted  situation. 

"  I  am. 
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to  be  busy  independent  of  the  ladies  ;  but  he  must 
he  a  brute  indeed  who  can  be  idle  without  'em. 

I  hope,  then,  I  may  take  credit  for  a  particular 
Uttention  to  their  interests,  their  employments,  and 
theiramusements.  I  shall  consider  no  circumstance, 
Jiowever  minute,  as  below  my  regard,  which  can  any 
'how  affect  them ;  and  every  thing  in  the  female 
Jbrm  will  be  entitled  to  the  immediate  notice  of  the 

XOUNGER. 

From  a  correspondent,  who  is  well  aware  of  this 
part  of  my  plan,  I  have  just  received  intelligence, 
'ibat  a  very  little,  but  a  very  wonderful  lady,  intends 
to  do  herself  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Edinburgh  this 
■eaaon;  and  I  take  the  first  opportunity  of  announc- 
mg  her  intention  to  my  readers.  The  lady  I  mean 
IS  the  Merveilleuse  PoiipSe  parlante — the  wonder- 
fiili  speaking  figure — who  has  so  much  surprised  and 
^used  the  best  company,  both  on  the  continent, 
|rhere  she  was  first  produced,  and  in  England,  where 
she  has  spent  the  last  year  of  her  life,  i  had  the  ho- 
nour of  waiting  on  her  first  at  Brussels,  and  then  at 
London;  and  shall  take  the  liberty,  by  way  of  usher- 
ing her  into  Scotland,  to  relate  some  particulars  that 
passed  in  the  course  of  my  last  visit,  during  the 
ladys  residence  in  the  parish  of  St.  James. 

That  part  of  the  company  which  more  particularly 
attracted  my  notice,  consisted  of  a  gentleman  and  his 
lady,  accompanied  by  a  thin  tall  elderly  gentlewoman, 
who  appeared  to  be  a  relation,  on  whose  arm  the 
lady  leaned  as  she  came  up  stairs,  and  who  carried 
a  small  white  lap-dog,  on  whom  her  kinswoman  be- 
stowed a  great  many  caresses,  but  the  husband  looked 
with  rather  less  complacency.  There  were  two  very 

JouDg  ladies,  attended  by  a  sister  somewhat  older  ; 
ut  who  seemed  to  have  put  on  the  womanly  garb 
gather  from  size  than  age.  Next  them  was  placed 
$n  old  gentleman,  wrapped  up  in  a  warm  surtout, 
with  shrivelled  oheeks^  a  sallow  complexion,  a  laced 
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shoe  on  one  foot,  and  '  his  youthful  hoA 
too  wide  for  his  shrunk  shanks  who  took  gi 
to  accommodate  the  eldest  of  the  sisters  w 
venient  seat,  and  had  hustled  himself  on  1 
the  bench  beside  her.  In  his  devoirs  he  wi 
by  a  lively-looking  little  man,  seemingly : 
younger,  but  much  fresher  than  him,  who 
told  us,  in  the  only  English  words  he  seemi 
of,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Gascony,  and 
but  a  few  weeks  in  London.  He  was  drc 
full  suit  of  black,  had  his  hair  tied  in  a  th 
and  his  curls  much  indebted  to  a  large  qt 
powder  and  pomatum.  Seeing  me  the 
person  near  him,  he  made  a  sign  for  me  to 
the  place  where  the  Poupfe  was  to  give  i 
and  with  a  continuation  of  the  same  frieni 
of  his  hand,  offered  me  a  pinch  of  snuff 
very  beautiful  papier  machS  snuff-box.  I 
him  in  French,  and  we  were  immediati 
intimate  footing.  *  Et  vous,  Monsieur,* — 
holding  out  the  box  to  the  gentleman 
slender  legs.  The  old  gentleman  took 
and  examined  very  curiously  some  figures 
painted  on  the  lid. 

The  master  of  the  exhibition  now  madi 
pearance  and  addressed  the  company,  as  n 
can  recollect,  after  hearing  the  same  pie 
quence  twice,  in  the  following  words: — *  L 
Gentlemen,  Avede  goodness  to  regard  c 
lady.  She  has  had  de  honneur  to  be  si 
Emperor  of  Germany,  de  King  of  Prusse, 
and  Queen  of  France,  and  Monseigneur  le  '. 
when  he  was  but  tri  monts  old,  at  which  tim 
de  honneur  of  being  exactly  of  de  sami 
Monseigneur.  You  see  her  attach'd  tc 
fond  of  de  chamber  only  by  dis  small  i 
bigger  dan  one  silk  trid,  and  I  hold  mysei 
long  distance  from  her^  so  dat  it  is  impoi 
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Gsn  be  communication  vid  any  person.  You  see 
dat  trompette  which  she  wears  at  her  mout ;  in  dat 
if  you  speak  any  question  it  please  you  to  put,  in 
etrer  so  low  a  visper,  Ma'moiselle  will  ave  de  hon- 
neur  of  making  answer.' 

There  was  a  short  pause,  nobody  seeming  to 
dioose  being  the  first  to  address  her ;  till  my  Gas- 
con rose,  and  making  a  bow,  first  to  the  old 
gentleman,  by  way  of  apology,  and  then  to  the 
jouDg  lady  who  sat  next  him,  handed  her,  who 
•eemed  not  well  to  know  whether  to  refuse  going 
or  not,  up  to  the  place,  and,  with  another  bow, 
|ire8ented  her  to  the  figure  to  whom  her  question 
was  to  be  addressed.  Having  been  a  visitor  of  the 
lidy*s  before,  I  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of  my 
vint ;  and  contrived  to  place  myself  in  such  a  si- 
toadon  as  not  only  to  hear  the  questions  that  should 
te  put  aloud,  but  to  make  a  pretty  shrewd  guess 
at  tiiose  whidi  the  questioner  might  not  quite  so 
Hnich  incline  should  be  audible  to  the  company, 
as  well  as  at  the  answers.  The  young  lady  blushed, 
idiiled,  and  bit  her  fan ;  but  being  reassured  by  her 
oondactor,  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  at  last  put 
her  mouth  to  the  little  trumpet  that  conveys  the 
question,  and  asked  Mademoiselle  in  a  half  whis- 
per*  how  many  lovers  she  had — '  More  than  are 

nod  for  me.' Miss  sftiiled  again,  but  looked  as 

n  she  did  not  agree  with  her. 

The  exhibitor  made  a  sign  to  the  French  gentle- 
nan  who  had  handed  back  the  young  lady  to  her 
seat  to  ask  his  question  next.  '  Place  aux  dames/ 
said  he,  pointing  to  the  married  lady  I  mentioned 
before ;  who,  recommending  her  lap-dog,  who  was 
sleeping  on  the  bench  by  her,  to  the  care  of  her  re- 
lation, whom  she  now  called  cousin  Martha,  ad- 
vanced to  the  figure,  and  asked  her,  if  she  was 
married — *  Dieu  m'en  garde — Heaven  forbid/  an- 

VOL.  XXX.  N 
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swered  the  Poupee. The  ladj  looked  at  her 

husband,  and  seemed  as  if  she  perfectly  agreed  with 
her. 

As  the  gentleman  got  up  to  make  way  for  his  lady, 
he  discomposed  the  lap-dog;  for  which  his  wife  chid 
him,  and  scolded  Martha.  *  Does  Monsieur  choose 
to  ask  any  thing?*  said  the  showman  to  him. — *  Not 
I,'  said  he  surlily.  '  Does  your  Doll  never  speak  but 
when  she  is  spoken  to?' — *  Never,  Sir;  she  is  too 
well  bred/  He  interpreted  the  question  and  his  an- 
swer to  the  Frenchman.  *  C'est  dommage/  said  he  in 
return.  ^  That's  a  pity  the  gentleman  thinks/  re-in- 
terpreted the  exhibitor  to  the  married  man.  ^  No,  by 
G ,  that  it  is  not,'  replied  the  otlier.  The  show- 
man interpreted  again  ; — the  Gascon  received  it 
with  one  of  those  significant  shrugs  with  which  the 
philosophers  of  his  country  reconcile  to  themselm 
and  others  every  dispensation  of  Providence. 

A  lady,  whom  I  had  not  observed  before,  now 
came  forward.  She  was  in  a  much  fuller  dress  than 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  had  one  of  the 
finest  complexions  in  the  world.  She  looked  ver^ 
narrowly  at  the  Poupee's  head-dress,  and  the  parti- 
cular sit  of  her  tucker.  *  What  sort  of  paint  do  you 
use?'  said  she,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  us  who 
were  near  her.  '  Vous  n'en  avez  pas  besoin — Yoa 
have  no  need  on't,'  answered  the  figure  ;  the  equi- 
voque was  a  very  polite  one.  '  C'est  charmant! 
said  the  Frenchman,  looking  first  on  the  Poup^» 
and  then  on  the  lady ;  the  lady  drew  back,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  blush — but  could  not. 

'  Do  you  choose.  Sir?'  said  our  exhibitor  tome* 
I  declined  putting  the  lady  to  the  trouble,  havio^ 
been  convinced  of  her  abilities  at  Brussels.  On  this 
the  old  gentleman  came  forward.  Like  the  last 
questioner,  he  examined  Mademoiselle  very  closelj) 
putting  on  his  spectacles  to  assist  his  examinatioD* 
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'  Pray»  Miss,'  said  he  with  a  sort  of  chuckle,  '  do 
fou  garter  above  or  below  the  knee?'  The  answer 
Mras  so  low  I  could  not  hear  it ;  but  the  old  gentle- 
man hobbled  back  to  his  seat,  apparently  not  quite 
HUisfied  with  his  reception.  The  married  lady  now 
pressed  her  kinswoman  to  put  her  question  in  turn; 
)iit  she  would  by  no  means  consent  to  it,  hinting 
that  she  could  not  think  of  putting  her  mouth  to  a 
arumpet  that  had  so  lately  been  polluted  by  the  lips 
if  a  male.  My  friend  the  Gascon,  on  being  told  of 
ier  refusal,  seemed  to  enjoy  some  joke  that  had 
itrack  him,  and,  as  they  sometimes  think  aloud,  was 
Buttering  to  himself.  I  heard  the  words,  '  D'une 
iMtainage;'  but  he  stopped  short,  and  said  aloud, 
bat  the  lady  certainly  thought  it  was  more  selon  les 
ifiBTifei  for  her  to  be  asked  questions  than  to  ask  them. 
Knss  Martha  pursed  up  her  lips,  and  said  something 
€  impertinence  and  mixed  companies.  *  It  is  al- 
Doat  lour/  said  her  kinswoman ;  and  taking  up  the 

Edog,  walked  out  of  the  room,  leaning  upon  Miss 
rtha,  and  telling  her  husband  to  follow  them. 
Rte  Frenchman  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant ;  and, 
kipping  over  the  benches,  got  down  stairs  in  time 
noogh  to  call  her  servant,  and  to  hand,  first  her  lap- 
bffy  and  then  its  mistress,  into  the  carriage,  that 
^ted  for  them.  He  oflPered  his  hand  to  Miss  Mar- 
bft,  who  would  not  accept  of  it.  The  husband 
tushed  past  him  with  a  look  that  did  not  seem  to 
hank  him  for  his  attentions.  *  Go  home,'  said  the 
idy  to  the  footman  who  looked  to  her  for  the  or- 
ter;  and  the  coach  drove  from  the  door.  The 
iVeDch  gentleman  turned  to  me,  who  was  standing 
«hind  in  the  entrance  *  En  Angleterre  le  mariage 
Vt.une  affaire  si  sombre — In  England  marriage  is  so 
jlOomy   a  business.' — *  Quelquefois —  sometimes,* 

lid  1  smiling. My  Frenchman  caught  himself 

mmediately. — *  Assurement,  Monsieur   n'est  pas 
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marie.*    I  assured  him  I  was  not  married.    *  II  n'en 

Sas  Tair, — You  have  not  the  look  on  't. This,  in 
is  opinion,  was  both  a  felicitation  and  a  compliment; 
and  so  it  had  one  of  my  best  bows  at  parting. 

V 
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It  has  been  remarked,  that  in  proportion  as  a  na- 
tion advances  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  the 
women  rise  into  esteem,  hold  a  more  important  sta- 
tion in  society,  and  become  more  and  more  objects 
of  attention.  Upon  a  fair  estimate,  we  shall  pro- 
bably find  a  higher  degree  of  true  refinement  in  the 
polished  nations  of  modern  Europe,  than  what  pre- 
vailed even  in  the  brightest  days  of  Greece  and 
Home.  Accordingly,  a  lady  at  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, or  of  London,  is  treated  with  a  respect,  at- 
tention, and  observance,  to  which  an  Athenian 
beauty  or  a  Roman  matron  was  not  accustomed. 

One  would  naturally  expect  to  meet  with  thesame 
progress  of  refinement  among  writers  who  treat  of 
the  female  character.  We  find,  however,  that  this  is 
not  the  case ;  and  that  women  are  of^en  treated  in 
books  with  the  most  sovereign  contempt  by  the  most 
elegant  writers.  An  English  author,  distinguished  for 
the  elegance  and  the  politeness  of  his  manners,  while 
he  acknowledges  the  influence  of  the  fair  sex,  and 
inculcates  the  necessity  of  gaining  their  good  graces 
by  every  man  who  wishes  to  advance  in  the  road  of 
ambition,  at  thesame  time  talks  of  women  in  general 
as  beings  of  an  inferior  order.  He  does  not  scruple 
to  call  them  ^  children  of  a  larger  growth,'  and  to 
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say,  that  he  never  knew  one  woman  capable  of 
reasoning  or  of  acting  consequentially  for  four- 
and*twenty  hours  together. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to  enter  the  lists 
with  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  I  flatter  myself  it  is 
an  unnecessary  task,  and  that  few  of  my  readers  re- 
quire any  other  argument  that  their  own  feelings 
and  observation,  to  be  satisfied  of  the  injustice  of 
bis  Lordship's  invective  against  the  loveliest  part 
of  the  creation,  *  the  last,  best  work  of  Heaven.' 

This  injustice  of  our  sex  towards  the  other,  of^en 
arises  from  a  want  of  duly  considering  the  different 
conditions  of  each.  The  law  in  some  instances  con- 
oders  women  in  a  state  of  pupillage — and  they  fre- 
quently may  be  reckoned  so  in  conduct.    They  are 
necessarily  under  the  tutelage  of  circumstances  and 
of  situation,  governed  by  the  decorum  of  sex,  by 
the  forms  of  the  world.    If  we  picture  to  ourselves 
a  woman  divested  of  that  pliability  of  mind,  firm  in 
resolve,  unskaken  in  conduct,  unmoved  by  the  deli- 
cacies of  situation,  by  the  fashions  of  the  times,  by 
the  fear  even  of  common-place  obloquy,  or  of  flip- 
pant censure;  in  the  delineation  of  such  a  character, 
we  immediately  change  the  idea  of  the  sex,  and, 
Hke  the  son  of  Peleus  discovered  amidst  the  daugh- 
ters of  Lycodemes,  we  see  under  the  form  of  woman 
llie  virtues  and  qualities  of  a  man. 

There  is  one  particular  in  which  we  hear  the  sex 
daily  blamed,  and  in  which  their  conduct  has  afford- 
ed matter  for  much  severe  censure;  I  mean,a  predi- 
lection they  are  supposed  to  bear  to  frivolous  men, 
possessing  no  one  valuable  talent,  no  one  quality  suf- 
ficient to  procure  either  respect  or  esteem.  In  this, 
as  in  other  things,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  it  is 
not  always  in  the  freedom  of  choice,  but  in  that  vas- 
salage of  situation  and  circumstances  which  I  men- 
tionedi  that  their  society  is  forooled.    But  wete  I 
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even  to  admit  that  women  are  apt  to  prefer  the  so- 
ciety of  men  of  light  and  showy  parts  to  that  of 
men  of  more  cultivated  minds ;  1  cannot,  for  my 
part,  allow,  that  they  merit  all  the  obloquy  that  hti 
been  thrown  upon  them  on  that  account. 

There  is  in  the  female  character  a  fear  of  offend- 
ing, a  self-diffidence,  a  delicate  sense  of  propriety, 
which  renders  a  woman  unhappy  when  she  says  or 
does,  or  thinks  she  has  said  or  done,  a  thins  not  per* 
fectly  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  A  quick  percep- 
tion, and  a  delicate  sensibility,  render  her  feelinj^y 
alive  to  the  opinions  of  those  around  her.  Hence 
proceeds  that  modest  shyness,  that  bewitching  soft- 
ness, the  most  attractive  charm  which  Heaven  hM 
bestowed  on  womankind.  Afraid  of  an  inferiority,! 
woman  of  sensibility  feels  a  certain  degree  of  uneas- 
ness  in  the  company  of  men  of  high  ability  and  pro- 
found learning.  Diffident  of  being  able  to  converM 
with  such  men  on  equal  terms,  she  fancies  she  is  cofr 
temned  by  them ;  she  feels  a  disagreeable  restrain! 
in  their  presence,  from  which  she  is  glad  to  be  re- 
lieved, and  to  find  herself  in  a  circle  where,  thou^ 
she  may  meet  with  less  genius,  less  knowledge^ 
and  less  wit,  she  is  more  upon  a  footing  with  those 
around  her,  and  less  afraid  of  betraying  any  defect 
in  herself. 

Perhaps,  too,  men  possessed  of  uncommon  ta- 
lents and  great  genius,  are  apt  to  trust  too  muchtc 
their  intrinsic  merit,  and  to  despise,  as  beneath  theii 
regard,  those  graces  and  accomplishments,  the  sole 
end  of  which  is  to  render  a  man  agreeable  in  society. 
As  gold,  without  being  highly  polished,  will  alwayi 
be  valued,  they  seem  to  think  they  may  rest  secure 
upon  their  sterling  merit,  as  sufficient  to  procure 
them  the  esteem  and  consideration  of  mankind. 
How  many  men  of  genius  and  of  knowledge  could 
we  name,  whose  manners  are  disgusting,  and  to  whom 
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■  nothing  could  reconcile  us  but  a  consciousness  of 
their  superiority  in  the  higher  endowments  of  the 
mind !  A  Locke  or  a  Newton  may  be  very  unpleas- 
iog  companions,  and  may  be  deficient  in  every  qua- 
lity requisite  to  render  a  man  agreeable  in  the  com- 
mon intercourse  of  life.     But  the  same  quick  and 
delicate  perception  which  gives  pain  to  a  woman 
when  she  imagines  she  herself  has  been  guilty  of 
any  impropriety  in  behaviour  or  in  manner,  leads 
ber  to  observe  with  attention  the  manners  of  others, 
lo  be  charmed  with  the  ease,  the  elegance,  the  po- 
liteness, of  a  well-bred  man,  and  to  be  disgusted 
with  the  first  appearance  of  any  thing  harsh,  vul- 
gar^ or  illiberal. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  there  is  something 
in  the  female  mind  which  delights  more  in  the  beau- 
tifiil  than  the  sublime,  more  in  the  amiable  than 
.llie  splendid,  more  in  what  engages  and  captivates, 
ijhan  in  what  awes  with  its  grandeur  or  astonishes 
with  its  vastness.  A  woman  must  be  masculine  to 
t  certain  degree  before  she  can  prefer  Homer  to 
iHffgily  Milton  to  Tasso,  and  Shakespeare  to  Metas- 
Umo,  or  the  bold  strokes  of  Michael  Angelo  to  the 
graceful  touches  of  Guide.  May  not  the  same  soft- 
ness and  delicacy  dispose  her  to  prefer  those  gentle 
manners  and  amiable  qualities  which  adorn  private 
ind  domestic  scenes,  to  the  more  splendid  talents 
irhich  fit  a  man  to  shine  in  public  life,  in  the  senate^ 
or  in  the  field,  to  those  which  qualify  him  to  instruct 
sod  inform  mankind  by  philosophical  inquiry  or 
leep  investigation  ? 

In  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  we  have  reason  to 
Kbnire  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Author  of 
nature.  It  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  human  race,  to  possess  those  talents,  which  en- 
ible  a  man  '  to  read  his  history  in  a  nation's  eyes.' 
Were  the  regard,  the  esteem,  the  confidence  of  the 
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women,  confined  to  such  alone,  the  bi 
kind  would  be  deprived  of  the  best,  the  pi 
of  happiness  which  this  world  affords.  \ 
ment  can  be  compared  with  the  felicity  fl 
an  union  with  a  virtuous  woman,  who  p< 
soul  into  the  bosom  of  him  she  loves,  wh 
him  with  unbounded  confidence,  and  v 
object  of  ambition  it  is  to  soften  every  c 
viate  every  calamity  ?  What  object  ca 
beautiful,  or  more  engaging,  than  such 
the  midst  of  her  family,  diffusing  happ 
around  her  ?  There,  to  use  the  words 
quent  Rousseau. '  Son  empire  est  un  em] 
ceur,  d'addresse,  et  de  complaisance 
sont  des  caresses,  ses  menaces  sont  des 
Considerable  use,  however,  might  be  i 
difference*  in  disposition,  in  feeling,  and: 
between  the  sexes,  if,  in  their  intercour 
another,  those  qualities  which  are  most  < 
each  were  allowed  their  influence  in  a 
not  an  extravagant  degree.  Were  the  mi 
from  the  society  of  the  women  gentU 
plaisance,  sensibility  ;  were  the  womcB 
from  that  of  the  men  steadiness,  delibe 
fortitude;  characters  might  be  forra< 
amiable  than  useful,  not  less  engaging 
lightened.  Wisdom  would  no  longer  I 
of  severity,  nor  sprightliness  censured 
Virtue  would  assume  her  most  winning 
her  most  respectable  form  ;  and  mar 
would  be  fixed  by  her  smiles,  whom  he 
bad  been  unable  to  retain. 


M 
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J^tw  iUe  adveras  genitusifatoque  sini^ro, 

JUV.  SAT,  X.  129. 
"  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  LOUNGER. 

**  SIR, 

.  **  1  AM  one  of  that  class  of  men  called  Valetudi- 
lirians,  people  whose  ordinary  state  of  health  is 
lickness,  and  who  are  never  well  enough  to  live 
lithout  the  aid  of  a  physician.  My  father,  who 
ras  a  cadet  of  a  family  of  quality,  died  of  old  age 
t  thirty-four.  I  was  born  in  the  seventh  month, 
nd  passed  the  first  three  years  of  my  life  in  a  bas- 
Bt  lined  with  cotton,  which  was  carefully  placed  by 
be  fire-side  of  my  mother's  bed-chamber,  and  car- 
ted with  great  caution  round  the  room  once  a  day 
Inr  the  sake  of  exercise.  In  my  fourth  year  I  was 
Dowed  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  in  the  arms  of  my 
iuse ;  and  by  the  time  I  had  reached  my  seventh, 
ras  able  to  walk  round  the  parlour  by  the  aid  of  a 
^cart.  But  to  record  minutely  the  transactions 
f  my  infancy  is  not  to  my  present  purpose.  Suffice 
t  to  say,  that  by  the  care  of  the  excellent  parent 
',  have  mentioned,  and  the  power  of  medicine,  I 
ittained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five ;  and,  bating  my 
liithma  and  a  nervous  atrophy,  enjoyed,  thank  God, 
I  very  tolerable  state  of  health.  At  this  unlucky 
leriod,  death  deprived  me  of  the  best  of  mothers, 
md  left  me  a  helpless  orphan  with  a  fortune  of 
J0,000/. 

"  Among  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  whom, 
rom  an  unhappy  constitution,  it  was  necessary  to 
Leep  in  constant  pay,  there  was  one  whose  atten- 
tions seemed  to  partake  so  much  of  personal  at- 
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tachmeDt,  that  I  resolved  to  retain  him  id  i 
by  a  fixed  salary.  Dr.  Doddipoll  was  a  vale 
like  myself;  and  I  had  always  experienced : 
that  tender  condolence  which  the  distre 
for  each  other.  His  skill  was  very  great 
had  at  the  same  time  so  little  of  the  qua 
his  profession^  that  he  openly  derided  al 
sions  to  mystery,  and  plainly  declared,  th 
garded  his  brethren  of  the  faculty  as  sol 
postors.  The  long  studies  preparatory  to 
fession,  and  the  extensive  learning  suppos 
necessary  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  its  doct 
treated  with  the  utmost  ridicule.  I  have  ofk 
him  say,  that  he  would  engage  to  common 
whole  science  of  medicine  to  any  person  of 
intellects  in  a  couple  of  hours.  My  frieni 
poll  held  but  one  maxim  in  physic,  which 
all  diseases  have  their  seat  in  the  stomach, 
ceed  either  from  too  great  a  richness  and 
or  an  extreme  thinness  of  tlie  gastric  jaic< 
former  was  to  be  corrected  by  the  use  of 
ing  food,  the  latter  by  that  which  is  more  i 
To  the  former  class  he  referred  my  case  ; 
evident,  he  said,  from  the  thinness  of  my 
the  paleness  of  my  complexion,  that  tF 
were  too  thick  to  circulate  freely  througl 
nute  lymphatics,  and  thus  the  parts  were 
of  their  due  nourishment.  His  own  case  he 
to  belong  to  the  contrary  class,  as  was  ; 
from  the  unwieldy  size  of  his  legs  and  belly 
scurvy  in  his  face.  The  thinness  of  the  jui 
rise  to  a  superabundant  secretion,  which  d 
all  the  vessels,  occasioned  too  great  a  de 
tion  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  swelled  tli 
body.  His  regimen  and  mine  were  therefor 
opposite.  To  attenuate  my  juices,  I  was  fe< 
«n  skim-milk,  panada,  and  vegetables ;  whi 
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dipoUy  to  correct  the  tenuity  of  his  fluids^  was 
restricted  to  beef  and  pudding,  turkey  and  chine, 
Ac  a  tankard  of  mild  ale,  and  a  bottle  of  old  claret. 
You  will  forgive  my  use  of  medical  terms,  Mr. 
Lounger  ;  they  are,  strictly  speaking,  my  mother- 
tongue,  and  I  cannot  easily  express  myself  without 
them. 

"  My  family  consisted  at  this  time,  besides  the 
doctor  and  myself,  of  my  man-servant  Peter,  and 
my  maid  Betty,  two  honest  and  faithful  domestics ; 
imd  I  may  say,  with  great  truth,  there  never  was  a 
better  regulated  or  more  orderly  household.  It  was 
*  Peter's  province  to  rub  me  down  in  the  morning 
with  the  flesh-brush,  to  make  my  water-dock  tea, 
to  attend  me  at  noon  with  the  dumb-bells,  and  mea- 
sure out  my  hour  of  exercise,  make  up  my  electu- 
MeSf  cook  my  sago  and  panada,  boil  my  water-gruel 
and  white-wine  whey,  air  my  flannel-shirt,  and  put 
me  to  bed.  Betty's  services  were  chiefly  dedicated 
:td  my  worthy  friend  the  Doctor,  who  always  gave 
her  the  commendation  of  an  excellent  and  discreet 
jDODg  woman,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  all 
-llie  duties  of  a  handmaid. 

•*  Such,  Sir,  was  the  course  of  my  life,  during 
.tliofle  which  may  be  termed  my  halcyon  days ;  when 
—•ah,  the  inconstancy  of  human  affairs ! — my  friend, 
my  companion,  my  iEsculapius,  was  carried  off*  by 
a  fit  of  apoplexy.  The  poor  Doctor — how  shall  I 
describe  the  melancholy  scene !  A  flllet  of  veal  stood 
upon  the  table ;  it  was  stuffed,  which  was  his  fa- 
vourite way  of  dressing  it.  He  looked  at  it  for  some 
time,  muttered  something  about  butter  and  oranges, 
fiell  back  in  his  chair,  and  expired. 

Alas,  poor  Doddipool! 

**  On  this  melancholy  occasion,  I  had  many  conso- 
Jatory  visits  from  my  friends  and  relations.    Among 
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these  last,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  tenc 
pathy  of  one  of  my  female  cousins,  the  Hoi 
Miss  Angelica  Tempest.  This  lady  thou 
her  bloom,  had  still  the  appearance  of  a  fine 
Though  she  had  no  fortune,  having  had  an  e 
education,  she  wanted  none  of  the  accompli 
of  a  lady  of  fashion.  But  what  struck  me 
her  character  was  the  sensibility  of  her  dis] 
and  that  affectionate  concern  she  showed  foi 
of  distresses.  She  would  oflen  sit  by  me  fc 
listen  to  my  complaints  with  the  most  symf 
attention,  and  inquire  into  their  particular  8\ 
with  the  tenderness  of  a  sister,  and  the  solu 
a  sick  nurse.  To  cut  the  maitter  short.  Si 
far  won  upon  me,  that  in  an  evil  hour,  and 
I  believe  by  the  devil,  I  threw  myfelf  at '. 
and  proposed  marriage.  She  did  not  di84 
suit ;  and  after  a  reasonable  time  for  the  ad. 
of  all  punctilloes,  we  became  man  and  wif< 
"  For  the  first  week  all  went  smoothly 
but  at  the  end  of  that  period  I  began  to  p< 
rising  spirit  of  innovation,  which  gave  n 
disquiet.  I  had  made  my  account  wit 
changes,  as  the  family-establishment  wh 
suitable  to  my  bachelor  state  might  be 
too  contracted  for  that  into  which  I  had 
tered.  I  therefore  readily  enough  acquit 
the  proposal  of  hiring  a  larger  house,  anc 
two  to  the  number  of  our  domestics;  bi 
with  much  concern  I  learned  that  the  rei 
to  be  begun  by  the  dismission  of  the  trus 
and  the  discreet  Mrs.  Betty.  It  was  in  vair 
the  merits  of  both,  their  long  services,  anc 
acquaintance  with  the  complicated  systei 
poor  constitution,  its  wants,  and  its  i 
My  wife  declared,  that  to  attend  to  thes< 
less  her  duty  than  her  pleasure,  and  that,  n 
lived,  no  other  hands  than  her  own  shoul 
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fte  body  of  herdearest  lord.  It  was,  however,  very 
flADQ  perceived,  that  in  this  she  had  undertaken  a 
iMk  more  laborious  than  she  was  aware  of.  The 
^lercise  of  the  flesh-brush  was  found  so  fatiguing, 
tiiat  on  the  third  morning,  in  pure  compassion  to 
ker^  I  proposed  to  make  trial  of  one  of  our  new 
fiiotmen.  This  rascal,  who  seemed  endowed  with 
tike  strength  of  Hercules,  began  as  if  he  had  been 
cqrrying  a  centaur,  and  actually  dislocated  my 
dkoiuder  at  the  first  experiment. 

"During  a  painful  confinement  to  my  chair,  which 
VMthe  consequence  of  this  unlucky  accident,  it  was 
Aoi  unnatural  to  have  expected  that  my  wife,  who 
fas  ao  remarkable  for  the  tender  feelings,  would 
have  exercised  her  utmost  assiduity  in  administering 
oonaelation  under  a  disaster,  of  which  it  was  plain 
die  had  been  the  cause.  But  what,  Sir,  was  the 
neChod  she  took  to  comfort  me  ?  Why,  by  endea- 
voariDg  to  persuade  me  that  there  was  nothing  the 
natter  with  me.  She  had  the  cruelty  to  tell  me, 
Aat  I  had  no  other  disease  than  vapours  ;  and  un- 
dertook, with  equal  folly  and  presumption,  that  she 
would  completely  cure  me  in  the  space  of  a  month. 
A  pragmatical  coxcomb  of  a  physician,  who  now 
•applied  the  place  of  my  late  worthy  friend,  declared 
my  wife's  notion  of  my  disorder  to  be  altogether 
juity  and  concurred  with  her  in  opinion  as  to  the 
nediod  of  cure.  Moderate  exercise  was  ordered 
fur  bracing  my  nerves,  and  company  and  amuse- 
■enta  were  prescribed  for  keeping  up  my  spirits. 

**  For  these  purposes  the  chariot  was  ordered  to  at- 
tend every  morning  immediately  after  breakfast;  and 
|ir  the  benefit  of  air  and  exercise,  I  was  rattled  for 
fear  hours  upon  the  stones,  through  a  tour  of  twenty 
vkitSy  and  the  complete  circuit  of  all  the  mercers' 
and  milliners'  shops  in  town.  My  dearest  contrived 
loliave  a  select  company  of  a  few  friends  to  dine 
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with  us  every  day,  atid  a  small  whist-party  ki  the 
evening,  except  on  Monday,  which  was  our  private 
concert,  and  every  second  lliursday,  when  me  had 
a  route  of  six  tables.  Once  a  week  I  was  conv^ed 
to  the  play,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Iwd- 
dons,  at  the  repeated  hazard  of  suffocation;  bathers^ 
I  own,  it  alleviated  my  feelings  to  observe  the  great- 
est part  of  the  audience  undergoing,  without  com* 
pulsion,  apparently  the  same  agonies  with  myself^ 

<*  1  always  delighted.  Sir,  in  tranquillity.  Judge, 
therefore,  of  my  mortification,  in  now  fiodiBg  that 
my  life  was  destined  to  be  one  continued  scene  af 
tumult  and  turmoil.    We  are  informed,  thai  in  the 
days  of  witchcraft,  when  it  was  the  misfortune  of 
any  old  woman  to  incur  that  imputation,  it  was  cos- 
tomary  with  her  accusers  to  prevent  her  intereoone 
with  the  devil,  which  was  supposed  to  be  chieiy 
during  sleep,  by  keeping  her  continually  awaks. 
My  wife.  Sir,  seems  to  hold  some  opinioua  very 
analogous  to  that  now  mentioned.     Apprehending 
a  state  of  quiet  to  be  of  the  worst  consequences  ta 
my  disorder,  it  is  her  constant  study  to  guard 
against  and  prevent  it  by  every  possible  means.  As, 
with  all  her  industry  to  find  employment  for  the 
day,  there  must  be  some  few  moments  unoccupied, 
she  has  provided  several  domestic  companions  of 
such  of  the  animal  tribes  as  are  most  averse  to  rest 
and  silence.  We  have  three  dogs,  who  wage  eternal 
warfare  with  as  many  cats.    A  parrot  is  suspended 
in  the  stair-case,  a  magpie  in  the  anti-chamber,  and 
six  Canary  birds  in  the  parlour.     A  monkey,  I  am 
informed,  has  been  commissioned,  and  is  actually 
upon  the  road ;  but  this  additional  curse  I  believe  I 
shall  effectually  prevent,  having  taken  measures  to 
have  him  waylaid  and  assassinated. 

*'  But  these  are  the  least  of  my  grievances.  I  nniMt 
now  inform  you  of  somewhat  more  serious.    I  hivf 
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•f  late  but  too  good  reason  to  believe,  that  my  lov- 
ing spoiue  has  actually  formed  a  plot  against  ray 
lira*  Exercise,  Sir,  and  change  of  air,  have  been 
the  pretence  for  frequent  expeditions  to  the  country 
sriCh  one  or  two  friends,  which  she  calls  parties  of 
■iMtiirei  but  which  I  have  generally  found  to  end 
IB  aome  cursed  disaster,  which  has  gone  near  to  be 
njr  death.  I  have  been  twice  caught  in  a  thunder- 
storm OQ  horse  back,  thrice  in  a  hurricane  upon  the 
frater,  four  times  broke  down  in  a  carriage,  and  the 
last  time  compelled  to  ride  ten  miles  in  the  night- 
air  upon  a  hard  trottinff  coach-horse.  1  understand 
it  is  DOW  resolved  by  Uie  advice  of  the  family-phy- 
sician above-mentioned,  to  set  out  in  a  few  dajg 
hence  upon  a  tour  through  the  north  of  England, 
and  in  our  w^  to  make  trial  of  the  mineral  waters 
af  Biucton,  Matlock,  or  Harrowgate,  What  may 
be  the  issue  of  this  expedition,  is  hid  in  the  womb 
at  fiite.  The  design  of  it,  however,  is  sufficiently 
apparent;  and  I  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  intended 
mr  my  coup  de grace.  If  I  survive  it,  you  may  once 
Sigain  hear  from  me ;  if  not,  you  may  perhaps  be- 
staw  a  tear  on  the  memory  of  the  ill-fated 
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<<  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  LOUNGER. 
<*  SIB, 

^  Though  I  presume,  from  your  account  of  your- 
self, that  you  occasionally  visit  the  theatre,  and  go 
thi^e  like  your  friend  Colonel  Caustic,  to  see  the  play 
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as  well  as  the  company ;  I  do  not  observe  that  yoo 
have  yet  favoured  us  with  any  remarks  on  the  enter- 
tainments of  the  stage.  This  I  regard  in  a  manner 
as  part  of  your  duty.  Whatever  has  so  powerful  an 
effect  in  forming  the  manners  as  the  theatre,  ftUi 
properly  within  the  department  of  one  who  wiibei 
to  mark  their  progress.  Even  as  a  mere  amiua- 
ment,  that  which  occupies  so  great  a  space  in  the 
time  of  the  idle,  should  attract  the  notice  of  the 
Lounger.  The  field,  you  know.  Sir,  is  wide :  for 
even  in  the  best  of  our  English  pieces  there  ii 
great  room  for  improvement,  and  much  to  be  fbuod 
&ult  with.  The  Fair  Penitent,  for  example,  which 
stands  high  in  the  list,  is  in  many  respects  imper- 
fect, if  not  reprehensible ;  which  censure  that  I 
may  justify,  as  also  to  take  a  share  in  the  labovr 
which  I  exhort  you  to,  let  me  attempt  to  shev 
wherein  it  is  that  the  piece  js  chiefly  defective. 

^'  For  this  purpose,  we  must  first  direct  our  attes* 
tion  to  the  characters;  which  are  by  no  means  such 
as  to  support  or  promote  the  interest  of  the  situa- 
tion.    The  heroine  herself  is  very  far  from  being  an 
amiable  or  unexceptionable  lady.     Her  slight  pre- 
tensions to  the  title  of  Penitent  have  often  been  re- 
marked ;  and  indeed  the  whole  style  of  her  character, 
exclusive  of  the  objections  that  lie  against  it  in  amo- 
ral view,  is  of  that  fierce,  unbending,  and  unfeminine 
sort,  which  we  cannot  easily  pity  in  misfortune  or 
forgive  in  error.    For  the  weakness  and  the  guilt  c^ 
her  love,  she  has  not  that  apology  which  some  un- 
fortunate females  derive  from  the  bewitching  quali- 
ties of  their  seducers.     The  object  of  her  passion 
is  a  vam,  a  profiigatc,  and  undisguised  libertine, 
whose  treatment  of  her  had  been  so  utterly  base  and 
unmanly,  as  even  to  make  her  dread  that  the  secret 
of  her  favours  might  not  be  safely  lodged  with  him. 
The  ^  fineness  of  his  form,'  is  the  only  attractive 
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4aality  we  perceive  about  him ;  a  motive  to  love 
which  sinks  the  lady  equally  in  our  estimation  of  her 
virtue^  and  in  our  opinion  of  her  understanding. 

**  If  such  is  the  impression  that  Calista  makes  on 
her  first  appearance,  her  conduct  in  the  course  of 
the  piece  by  no  means  removes  it.  Her  behaviour  to 
HoratiOy  when  he  intimates  his  suspicions  of  hef 

ety  correspondence,  and  holds  up  to  her  her  own 
sr  in  support  of  the  charge,  is  the  very  height  of 
cftonteiy ;  as,  indeed,  the  attempt  which  follows,  to 
tdm  the  sword  of  her  injured  husband  against  the 
boaom  of  his  best  friend,  because  he  had  detected 
her  falsehood,  is  a  stroke  of  wickedness,  for  it  de- 
serves no  gentler  name,  which  deprives  her  of  all 
fiUe  to  sympathy.  We  remain  accordingly,  till  the 
hcginning  of  the  fifth  act,  almost  indifierent  about 
herfhte;  or  perhaps  we  rather  enjoy  her  difficulties 
and  embarrassments.  Then,  indeed^  afler  her  shame 
hae  been  divulged  ;  when  the  object  of  her  guilty 
lame  is  now  no  more;  when  she  is  set  before  us,  for* 
sriMD  of  every  friend,  and  without  prospect  of  peace 
bat  In  the  grave ;  when  now  the  stormy  passions  that 
bed  transported  her,  having  subsided,  are  followed 
bf  aetded  sorrow ;  and  her  haughty  soul,  bowed 
doirn  by  misfortunes^  at  length  submits  to  own  that 
Ae  had  done  amiss,  to  entreat  forgiveness,  and  to  be 
gffOieftil  for  a  little  tenderness :  in  these  circum- 
Mooea  our  tears  begin  to  take  her  part,  as  they 
would  that  of  any  object,  however  undeserving,  re- 
faced  to  so  wretched  a  situation,  and  throwing  her- 
Idf  entirely  on  our  pity.  The  scene  between  her 
md  Altamonty  where  she  makes  confessisn  of  her 
own  demerit,  and  prays  for  a  companion  to  him  more 
ieserving  of  his  virtues,  is  interesting:  and  still  more 
in  that  which  precedes  it  between  her  and  Sciolto ; 
ivfekAi  is,  indeed,  by  far  the  best  in  the  play.  We 
ahould  mistake,  however,  in  attributing  its  effect  to 
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our  interest  in  Calista ;  for  the  venerable  good  ol4 
man  has  by  much  the  greatest  share  in  it ;  whose  gf^ 
fection  for  his  child,  contending  with  his  rigid  sense 
of  honour,  forms  a  spectacle  that  draws  at  once  our 
Qdmiraiion  and  our  love.  Sciolto,  indeed,  is  the 
most  interesting,  as  well  as  most  respectable  person 
of  the  drama ;  his  situation,  his  character,  and  his 
feelings,  equally  inspire  our  reverence  for  his  virtuei 
and  our  pity  for  his  misfortunes. 

'*  If  the  character  of  Calista  offend  us  by  its  fierce- 
ness, that  of  Altamont  disgusts  us  by  its  insignifin 
cance.  Of  him  we  know  little  more  than  this,  which 
18  far  from  being  enough,  that  he  is  an  ardent  admicer 
pf  Calista.  We  are  told,indeed,by  the  other  persons 
of  the  piece,  that  he  is  'an  excellent  young  man/ 
and  inherits  all  his  father's  virtues.  But  these  ^- 
comiums  by  his  friends  make  him  no  favourite  with 
the  spectator,  who  knows  nothing  of  his  father,  and 
is  attached  only  by  what  he  himself  sees,  and  ob- 
serves,  and  finds  reason  for ;  not  by  what  he  bears 
^elated,  or  is  desired  to  believe.  Now,  what  of  Alta- 
mont is  presented,  is  boyish,  silly,  and  extravagant; 
we  neither  sympathize  with  his  joy  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, nor  in  his  despair  for  the  ]oss,  of  a  mistress  who 
receives  his  adoration  with  suoh  indifference,  snd 
yields  him  her  hand  with  such  unwillingness.  We 
feel  the  meanness  as  well  as  indelicacy  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  are  tempted  to  despise  him  for  accepting 
a  bride  on  such  mortifying  conditions. 

**  When  love,  as  in  the  case  of  Altamont,  is  the 
only  prominent  part  of  a  character,  its  object  should 
be  rendered  worthy  of  its  ardour.  Neither  for  Al^ 
tamont's  affection  for  Calista,  nor  Calista's  for  Lo- 
thario, has  the  poet  furnished  such  an  apology* 
The  first  is  mean,  though  it  may  be  honest ;  the 
last  is  nearly  as  contemi)tible,  and  much  less  pur^  | 
jiere  it  is  silly,  there  it  is  criminal. 
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**  Horatio*s  character  is  of  abetter  stamp :  but  he 
is  Qpt  a  principal  in  the  action.  At  the  same  time, 
the  behaviour  of  this  '  far-famed  friend  of  noble  Al- 
tunont,'  is  not  in  every  instance  just  what  we  ex<* 
pept  of  him ;  especially  in  the  first  meeting  between 
him  and  that  unfortunate  youth,  after  the  full  dis« 
covery  of  Calista*s  guilt :  on  which  occasion,  in- 
stead of  considering  the  bitter  disappointment  his 
young  friend  had  met  with,  and  preventing  him  by 
an  unsolicited  forgiveness,  which  is  what  we  look  for 
fron)  the  calm  and  senerous  temper  of  Horatio ;  he 
pboses  and  reviles  nim  with  all  the  sharpness  of  an 
imemy,  and  can  hardly  be  won  to  forget  his  offence. 
.  **  There  is  one  other  person  of  the  drama,  whom 
Ife  had  almost  forgot  to  take  notice  of;  a  lady  too ; 
LaTiqia»  the  spouse  of  Horatio ;  a  v^ry  deserving 
perapn  doubtless,  as  well  as  her  brother  Altaniont, 
but  withal  extremely  insipid ;  and  so  much  the  less 
allowed  for,  that  she  is  quite  unnecessary;  her  pre? 
fence  serving  only  to  introduce  twp  dull  scenes  of 
^i^jugal  endearment  between  her  and  husband. 

**  Thie  conduct  of  the  piece,  though  by  no  means 
$Q  exceptionable  as  the  manners,  is  not  without  a 
^nlt.  We  may  observe  of  many  English  plays,  and 
IQine  of  thejse  among  the  best  in  the  language,  Mr. 
Homta's  Douglas,  for  example,  that  they  are  languid 
tfywards  the  conclusion,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
poet  tQ  suspend  the  unravelling  of  his  story  ;  or,  as 
the  poet  will  tell  us,  owing  to  the  arbitrary  rule 
vhidi  prescribes,  that  a  tragedy  shall  not  consist  of 
fewer  acts  than  five  ;  to  comply  with  which,  he  is 
obliged  either  to  continue  the  story  beyond  its  na- 
|ur|u  and  proper  term,  or  else  to  swell  the  piece  with 
artificial  scenes,  that  contribute  little  to  heighten  our 
interest,  or  to  advance  the  action.  The  embarrass- 
inent  of  this  rule  has  been  felt  by  the  author  of  The 
fair  Penitent.    After  the  death  of  Lothario,  which 
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happens  as  early  As  the  beginniDg  of  the  fourth  act 
he  18  evidently  at  a  loss  to  fill  up  the  remainder  ot 
the  play,  and  not  a  little  puzzled  how  to  keep  the 
heroine  alive  till  the  end  of  it.  This  was  indeed  no 
small  difficulty ;  as  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  what 


should  restrain  so  proud  and  violent  a  personage  one 

innunvi 
ting  herself  at  liberty,  afler  *  the  broad  shame*  of 


moment  from  escaping  despair  and  innuny,  and  set* 


her  discovery,  with  Lothario.  Mr.  Rowe  seems  bj 
no  means  successful  in  the  attempt.  Soon  after  Lo- 
thario's fall,  we  are  informed  that  a  tumult  has  arisen 
in  consequence  of  it  among  the  partizans  of  thtf 
young  nobleman,and  that  Sciolto'spalaceisattackedh 
The  old  man  goes  forth  to  repel  their  violence:  the 
event  we  are  never  told  of;  but  we  must  suppooe  it 
favourable,  as  he  afterwards  appears  in  safety.  Ho* 
ratio  is  in  like  manner  assaulted  in  the  streets :  b«k 
this  scuffle  produces  not,  more  than  the  fomiery  any 
consequence  whatever ;  if  it  be  not,  that  Lavhiii 
comes  forward  to  distress  us  with  her  alarms  aboat 
the  safety  of  her  lord.  We  are  next  presented  with 
the  long  superfluous  scene  of  reconciliation  between 
him  and  Altaraont.  Follows,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  act,  the  spectacle  of  Lothario's  dead  body, 
with  the  music,  the  book,  the  bones,  and  the  black 
hangings ;  by  what  means  so  furnished  out,  or  for 
what  service  intended,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover. 
And  in  the  end,  Sciolto,  who  had  given  orders  to 
have  his  gates  well  guarded,  and  had  summoned  bii 
friends  to  attend  him  in  his  palace,  having,  againstill 
probability,  stolen  out  alone  and  unattended,  onsome 
errand  unknown  to  any  body,  receives  his  death  bj 
means  which  we  have  not  seen  prepared,  and  in  s 
manner  which  we  do  not  understand.  It  is  this  dr^ 
cumstance  that  determines  Calista's  resolution ;  for 
though  there  had  before  this  been  much  talkingabout 
death,  and  a  great  deal  of  preparation  for  it,  still  ibo 
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bad  unaccountablj  delayed  the  execution  of  a  pur- 
pose,  which  she  had  from  the  beginning  prepared  us 
.  to  expect  whenever  her  guilt  should  be  discovered ; 
and  which  the  desperate  and  horrid  circumstances 
Attending  the  discovery  should  have  confirmed  and 
accelerated.  Thus,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  act, 
anew  spring  of  movement  is  brought  into  play ;  and 
the  action  is  afterwards  forced  on,  not  by  the  pas- 
tioDS  of  the  principal  personages,  which  had  till  then 
advanced  it,  and  which  alone  ought  to  do  that 
duty,  but  by  the  party-zeal  of,  we  know  not  whoj 
Lotbario*s  friends  ;  a  power  which  we  may  suppose, 
if  we  please,  but  which  we  feel  ourselves  under  no 
manner  of  necessity  to  suppose.  Further,  the  death 
of  Sciolto  is  not  well  interwoven  with  that  fresh 
thready  detached  from  the  texture  of  the  piece  as  it 
iBy  but  figures  as  a  mere  accident ;  insomuch  that 
ire  are  almost  equally  surprized  on  being  told  of  it, 
at  if  we  were  to  hear  that  he  had  dropped  down  in 
a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

.  **  With  all  this,  the  play  has  beauties  that  must  be 
rdiahed  by  every  reader  of  taste.  It  is  particularly 
eminent  for  elegance  and  richness  of  expression 
throughout.  The  descriptions  with  which  it 
abounds  are  equal  to  any  in  the  language.  And  the 
Bubordinate  degrees  of  all  the  passions,  especially  the 
amiable,  are  touched  for  the  most  part  both  with 
spirit  and  with  delicacy.  The  high  pathetic,  how- 
ever, is  not  any  where  to  be  met  with  in  it,  if  we 
except  one  stroke,  in  the  scene  already  taken  notice 
pf  between  Calista  and  her  father.  We  must  par- 
ticularly remark  the  want  of  genuine  pathos  in  Ca- 
liata's  noted  soliloquy  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
act,  where  that  laay  is  by  far  too  much  mistress  of 
herself,  and  discourses  in  a  style  very  foreign  to  her 
circumstances:  instead  of  being  lost  in  the  thoughts 
of  hersituationyshe  remarks  on  the  scene^  ps  a  spec? 
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tator  might,  that  here  is  ample  room  for  meditation. 
She  tries  the  book,  and  descants  upon  the  vanit j  of 
its  precepts:  she  listens  to  the  music,  and  approves 
the  style  of  it :  she  expatiates  on  the  pageantry  of 
the  death's  head  and  bones ;  while  the  corse  of  the 
loved  youth  who  had  wrought  all  her  troubles  is  no- 
ticed in  fewer  words  than  are  bestowed  on  any  of  the 
other  topics ;  and  these  words  only  an  exclamatkm 
at  the  ghastliness  of  its  appearance.  This  compoeart 
and  unconcern  are  by  no  means  what  we  look  for 
from  the  ardent  spirit  of  Calista,  sitting  at  midnisfat 
by  the  dead  body  of  her  '  dear  betrayer/  She  had 
loved  Lothario  with  passion ;  and  her  fondness  for 
him  had  confessedly  a  little  while  ago  full  posseasioii 
of  her  breast.  Only  a  few  hours  have  passed  ainoe 
he  was  slaughtered  in  her  presence.  His  faults  are 
now  expiated  in  his  blood.  She  is  a  woman,  not  a 
Cato ;  and  she  had  hitherto  been  represented  as  of  a 
violent  temper,  rather  than  firm :  so  that  we  now  in- 
dulge in  the  full  hope  to  hear  the  genuine  voice  of 
grief  and  despair  uttering  not  a  single  word  but 
what  immediately  relates  to  her  situation,  and  is  sag* 
gested  by  it.  It  is  not  enough  that  she  tell  us,  tm 
mind  may  here  burst  with  thinking,  and  that  die  is 
fullof  anguish  which  no  discipline  can  cure;  nor  that 
she  feed  the  phrensy  of  her  soul  with  solemn  soundsi 
and  invoke  the  infernal  gods  to  match  the  horror 
around  her.  A  thousand  such  fanciful  exclamatioDS 
express  not  truly  any  distress.  They  are  not  the 
language  of  anguish,  which  dwells,  like  every  other 
strong  feeling,  steadily  on  its  object,  and  is  occupied 
with  that  alone,  and  not  with  talking  of  itself.  It 
is  the  very  griefs  of  Calista,  the  sources  of  pain 
opened  afresh  by  the  sight  of  Lothario,  as  he  there 
lies, — compassion  for  his  fate, — revived  affection  for 
his  person, — the  present  scene  compared  with  their 
stolen  interview  of  love, — the  desolation  she  has 
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wread  aroimdb^ry — her  despair  of  relief; — these  are 
the  subjects  we  expect  to  see  pursuing  one  another 
in  her  thoughts :  and  till  these  appear,  say  Calista 
what  she  may  about  her  agonies,  we  are  neither 
dbposed  to  believe  nor  to  pity  them.    Yours,  &C 

*^  THBATaicys/' 


To  show  that  I  take  in  good  part  the  suggestion 
«f  my  correspondent  at  the  beginning  of  his  letter,  I 
wiU  add  to  his  observations  on  the  tragedy  in  question 
%  few  lioesy  to  inform  him  that  I  was  one  of  the  au- 
dience who  attended  its  representation  some  even* 
ing$  ago,  and  received  that  very  high  entertainment 
which  the  performance  of  Mrs.  Siddons  always  af- 
fords. Amidst  the  defects  which  Theatricus  very 
instly  remarks  in  the  character  of  Calista,  there  is, 
however,  a  variety  of  high  and  stormy  passion, 
which  gives  scope  to  the  astonishing  powers  of  this 
incomparable  actress.  These  she  displayed  so  for- 
cibly, that  some  who  had  not  investigated  the  cha- 
ncter  so  closely  as  my  correspondent,  thought  *  she 
•Vrstepp'd  the  modesty  of  nature  in  the  force  and 
whirlwind  of  her  passion/  But  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  Calista  is  a  woman  haughty  and  impe- 
tuous in  the  highest  degree,  and  that  the  defence 
«f  guQt  is  always  loud  in  proportion  as  it  is  hollow. 
Ib  this,  indeed,  lay  the  admirable  art  with  which 
die  played  the  scene  with  Horatio ;  she  rose  in  vio- 
lence as  the  accusation  was  pressed  upon  her,  and 
■Mi  his  reproof  and  admonition  with  the  fierceness 
ef  resentment  and  of  pride,  struggling  with  the 
anguish  of  guilt  and  of  shame.  Nor  did  she  fail 
to  gwe  the  poet,  as  is  usual  with  her,  some  merit 
not  his  own,  by  infusing  into  the  latter  part  erf  the 
fimfthMt  tenderness  of  which  she.  knows  so.  weU 
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how  to  unlock  the  springs.  In  the  last  intenrieir 
with  her  father  particularly*  and  in  her  djmg  speech 
to  Altamont,  she  conveyed  this  impression  lo 
strongly,  that  we  quite  forgot  the  blame  which  our 
justice  should  have  laid  upon  Calista,  and  our  tean 
flowed  for  her  misfortunes  with  all  the  interest  of 
compassion,  and  all  the  consciousness  of  virtue. 

But  the  language  of  encomium  is  so  familiar  to 
this  ladvy  that  it  were  trite  to  continue  it.  In  re- 
calling her  performance,  I  tried  a  much  mored^ 
cult  task,  to  remember  some  defect.  One  trifliiy 
error  I  imagined  I  discovered.  In  marking  the  sen- 
timents of  contempt  and  insolence,  she  somedmei 
used  a  voice,  and  assumed  a  countenance,  ratber 
of  too  familiar  a  kind.  When  she  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing lines, 

'  And  blesses  her  good  stars  that  she  is  rirtuous'— 
'  Is  this  the  famous  friend  of  Altamont? 

-»  a  tale-bearing  ofSdous  fellow  ?' 
'  Who  guiltless  dies  because  her  fool  run  mad.*— > 

And  the  evening  before,  in  Lady  Macbeth,— 

—  *  Was  the  Hope  drunk 
In  which  you  dress'd  yourself?— 
Letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would 
Like  the  old  cat  i*  the  adage.' 

Methought  in  her  speaking  of  such  passages,  there 
was  a  tone  and  look  more  allied  to  the  Comic  thsn 
the  Tragic  Muse,  and  hardly  dignified  enough  for 
the  importance  of  the  situation,  or  the  high  teeliog 
of  the  moment  in  which  they  were  pronounced.  It 
was  an  observation  of  some  of  the  great  French 
actors  upon  Garrick,  that  he  spoke  admirably  well 
the  language  of  passion,  but  not  quite  as  a  hero 
would  speak  it.  Though  one  might  trace  something 
of  the  costume  of  Paris  in  this  remark,  yet  undoubt- 
edly there  is  a  form  which  passion  puts  on,  different 
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in  different  utuations.  Perhaps,  too,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain deception  in  our  ideas  of  what  the  station  or 
diaracter  of  the  person  should  impress  upon  his 
feelings,  which  the  very  truth  and  genuine  colour  of 
nature  may  sometimes  offend.  We  have  all  our  pre- 
judices, liKe  Partridge,  though  they  may  not  be  al- 
together so  simple.  It  is  very  seldom,  however,  that 
we  have  any  room  for  a  complaint  of  this  sort.  It 
il  only  in  a  Garrick  or  a  Siddons  that  nature  presses 
ID  dose  on  us,  that  she  '  galls  our  kibe.' 
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I  HAVE  observed,  that  the  authors  of  former  periodi- 
cal publications  have  commonly  given  some  account 
of  their  life  and  situation  in  the  world.  Hitherto, 
*  for  certain  good  causes  and  considerations,'  I  have 
been  very  sparing  in  these  particulars.  Stepping  the 
other  day  into  a  box  in  the  play-house,  I  was  very 
much  entertained  with  overhearing  part  of  a  conver- 
sation between  two  young  ladies.  I  found  they  had 
been  talking  about  the  Lounger  ;  and  at  the  time 
I  chanced  to  come  in,  the}'  were  disputing  whether 
the  author  was  a  married  or  an  unmarried  man.  *  I 
don't  trust  much,'  said  one  of  the  young  ladies,  *  to 
his  own  hint  in  a  late  paper ;  authors  I  know  take 
liberties  that  way:  but  he  certainly  must  be  a  bache- 
lor; for  had  he  been  married,  he  would  before  now 
have  told  us  something  about  his  wife  and  children.' 
— *  No,'  says  the  other,  <  he  has  certainly  a  wife,  and 
children  too,  I  believe,  otherwise  he  could  not  have 
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described  dometttic  situations  so  well  as  he  does; 
he  could  not — '  Here  she  mentioned  some  of  my 
papers  in  a  style  which  it  would  not  be  proper  for 
me  to  repeat.  The  two  ladies  at  last  agreed  to  refer 
their  dbpute  to  an  elderly  lady,  Mrs.  B.,  who  ist 
by  them.  *  My  dear,'  said  Mrs.  B.,  addressing  her* 
self  to  the  young  lady  next  her,  *  if  he  is  not  mar- 
ried, he  certainly  ought  to  be.' 

I  am  sorry  that  for  the  present  I  must  leave  this 
matter  in  the  same  uncertainty  in  which  Mrs.  B.  bss 
left  it ;  possibly  at  some  other  time  I  may  dear  op 
the  point,  and  amuse  my  readers  with  some  other 
incidents  in  my  life. 

Meanwhile  it  is  to  my  present  purpose  to  obsenre, 
that,  whether  a  married  man  or  a  bachelor,  there  if 
nothing  in  either  of  these  situations  which  ean  incs- 
pacitate  me  from  carrying  on  my  present  undertsk* 
ing.  In  the  course  of  my  observations,  I  have  had 
occasion  to  remark,  that  there  are  Loungers  in  sH 
situations;  some  with  a  wife  and  family  at  home,8od 
others  who,  when  they  leave  their  house,  may  put 
the  key  in  their  pocket,  all  tlieir  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance being  without  doors. 

I  remember  a  story  of  two  gentlemen  who  were 
very  fond  of  the  game  of  backgammon ;  and  being 
both  excellent  players,  and  nearly  a  match  for  eacs 
other,  seldom  met  but  they  fell  to  it  with  great  keen- 
ness.    One  evening  they  encountered  at  a  coflee* 
house,   and  continued   playing  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  night.     The  saunterers  in  the  cofiee- 
room,  who  were  numerous  when  they  first  began, 
had  all  dropped  off.  One  man  only  continued  to  sit 
by  them,  and  had  his  eye  fixed  the  whole  time  with 
a  steady  look  on  the  backgammon-table.     A  nice 
point  in  the  game  having  occurred,  and  the  players 
being  unable  to  settle  it,  were  likely  to  get  into  some 
heat.  It  was  agreed  to  refer  the  dispute  to  the  geo- 
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tleman   looker«on.    The  appeal,  therefore,  being 
made  to  him,  he  told  them  he  could  not  determine 

it,  for  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  game. 

'  What,  sit  here  all  night,  and  know  nothing  of  the 
game  T — '  Yes !  I  have  a  wife  at  home/ 

Though  from  this  story,  and  from  a  variety  of 
observations  of  my  own,  I  have  no  doubt  that  there 
are  many  Loungers  among  the  married  men,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  from  a  variety  of  reasons ; 
jetf  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  number  of  Loung- 
en  among  the  bachelors  greatly  exceeds  those 
among  the  other  class.  Whoever  walks  the  streets 
of  this  populous  city,  will  see  a  number  of  bachelor 
Loungers  prowling  wherever  he  goes. 

At  the  very  moment  in  which  I  write  this,  I  see 
passing  by  the  window  of  the  little  parlour  where  I 
sity  Captain  N.,  a  Lounger  of  this  denomination. 
lUrty  years  ago,  I  am  told,  the  Captain  was  one 
of  the  gayest  and  most  fashionable  men  in  town. 
He  entered  early  into  the  army ;  but  an  indolent 
disposition,  and  alittle  parliamentary  interest,  which 
he  nad  by  accident  acquired,  induced  him  to  give 
up  all  prospects  of  rising  in  his  profession,  and  con- 
tent himself  with  the  office  of  deputy-governor  of 
a  earrison,  with  a  tolerable  though  not  large  ap- 
pointment. 

The  Captain's  garrison  not  requiring  his  residence 
he  fixed  his  habitation  in  this  city,  where  he  has 
since  continued.  He  was  then  about  thirty-five 
jeers  of  age,  with  a  good  appearance,  good  temper, 
good  spirits,  attentive  to  his  dress,  and  circumspect 
in  his  conduct.  The  Captain  sung  a  good  song ; 
and,  when  occasion  required,  could  swallow  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  liquor.  He  had  sense  enough 
never  to  say  any  thing  that  was  foolish,  and  under- 
standing enough  to  make  himself  pass  for  having 
more  understanding  than  he  had.    He  took  care  ne- 
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vcr  to  offend ;  and,  while  he  was  always  pleased  with 
holding  a  second  place  in  any  company  he  was  in, 
he  never  created  envy  or  disquiet  by  aiming  at  the 
first.  The  Captain  was  no  party-man,  having  made 
an  observation,  that  there  were  as  good  dianen 
among  the  Whigs  as  among  the  Tories. 

With  these  qualifications,  about  thirty  yean  agO) 
Captain  N.  was  a  welcome  guest  at  every  table  in 
town.  He  filled  up  a  place  with  a  most  becoming 
propriety ;  and  while  he  never  diminished  the  plea- 
sure of  an}'  company,  he  most  commonly  added  to 
its  enjoyment.  His  mornings  were  spent  in  paying 
visits :  and  though  he  might  now  and  then  distuib 
the  family-economy  of  a  Mrs.  Careful  *,  and  inte^ 
rupt  her  instructions  to  her  daughters ;  yet  there 
were  so  many  persons  as  idle  as  himself,  that  be 
could  easily  contrive  so  to  bestow  his  visits  as  Co 
have  them  received  with  a  welcome  face.  Theie 
visits  were  sure  to  produce  some  future  dinners,  and 
these  future  dinners  ended  in  as  many  suppers. 

Thirty  years  have  made  a  great  change  in  pow 
N.'s  situation.     He  is  no  longer  the  gay-lookiof 
fashionable  man  he  was;  his  legs  are  shrivelled;  b 
face  bears  upon  it  the  marks  of  bumpers  ;  his  voi( 
is  broken,  and  the  whole  man  has  the  appearance 
a  superannuated  beau. 

The  tables  where  he  used  to  dine  and  to  sup 
no  longer  open  to  receive  him.    Death  bus  renio 
some  of  his  friends,  change  of  residence  others 
some  places  his  chair  is  occupied  by  younger  i 
and  in  others  it  is  occupied  by  nobody  at  all. 
N.  dares  no  longer  offer  liis  hand  to  conduct  a  y 
lady  throuj^h  the  crowd  in  an  assembly-room 
the  ladv  should  show  a  desire  to  be  conduct 
some  younger  beau.    He  is  no  longer  invited  t 

•  Vide  No.  8. 
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with  my  Lady  Rumpus,  that  he  may  attend  her  to 
the  theatre,  My  Lady  having  bespoke  some  other 
attendant ;  and  he  is  no  longer  croupier  at  Lord 
£•%  his  place  being  there  filled  up  by  Tom  Toast- 
well. 

In  this  situation,  the  Captain  is  frequently  obliged 
to  so  home  and  dine  by  himself  on  a  cold  chicken ; 
or  he  18  forced  to  spend  his  evenings  in  the  cofiee- 
houeef  amidst  the  hubbub  of  waiters,  and  the  hum 
of  cofee-house  politicians,  over  a  bit  of  toasted  cheese 
■ad  a  can  of  punch,  because  he  is  afraid  of  the  soli- 
tariness and  want  of  stir  in  his  own  home. 

At  a  dancing-school  ball,  where  I  happened  to  be 
not  long  ago,  I  was  struck  with  the  solitai-y  £gure 
of  Captain  N.  looking  demure,  and  stuck  up  in  a 
eomer.  It  attracted  my  attention  the  more,  from 
the  circumstance  of  observing,  not  far  from  him,  my 
firiend  Mr.  H.  This  gentleman  is  a  Lounger,  like 
Mr.  N«,  and  with  fewer  abilities  to  support  the  cha- 
racter. He  possesses,  however,  a  good  plain  under- 
standing, which  nobody  can  despise,  and  nobody 
isnviesy  and  obtains  the  good  will  and  regard  of  all 
his  companions  and  acquaintance,  by  an  honest 
openness  of  disposition  and  a  social  warmth  of  heart. 
•lie  married  early  in  life  a  lady  agreeable  in  her  per- 
OODy  though  not  a  beauty ;  possessed  of  good  under- 
standing, though  not  a  wit ;  and  endowed  with  very 
amiable  dispositions.  By  her  he  has  a  family  of  very 
fine  children,  for  the  purpose  of  whose  education  he 
now  lives  in  town,  and  only  visits  his  paternal  estate 
BOW  and  then  to  superintend  its  management,  in 
which  he  is  reckoned  very  skilful.  H.  saunters 
like  N.,  but  he  has  that  easy  good-humoured  look, 
that  results  from  his  being  independent  of  the  idlers 
around  him ;  from  whom,  if  he  should  tire  of  them, 
his  house  is  open  to  receive  him.  His  house  is  not 
splendid,  but  he  contrives  to  make  it  hospitable ; 
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and  the  bappiDess  of  die  family-sc^e  which  hU 
guests  now  and  then  witness,  gives  him  a  certain 
rank,  a  certain  respectability  in  life»  which  neither 
the  abilities  nor  the  accommodating  complaisance 
of  N.  could  ever  procure  him.  At  that  same  ball  I 
mentioned,  it  would  have  done  one's  heart  good  to 
have  seen  how  Mr.  H.'s  eves  glistened,  when  he  saw 
two  of  his  daughters  make  a  most  elegant  appear- 
ance in  a  cotillon,  and  heard  every  one  around  the 
place  where  he  and  Mrs.  H.  were  seated,  asking 
whose  pretty  children  these  were*  He  led  them  out 
of  the  room  himself,  and  was  particularly  carefid 
that  they  should  be  protected  from  the  cmd  air  in 
getting  out*  I  went  away  at  the  same  time ;  and 
w^  left  poor  N.  in  his  comer,  with  the  same  grave 
&ce  as  ever,  seemingly  weary  of  being  there,  but 
afraid  to  go  home. 

After  all,  N.'s  fate  is  a  hard  one;  for  on  die 
whole  he  has  many  good  qualities,  which  misht  have 
been  pint  to  a  very  good  account.  What  is  worst, 
he  is  no^  sensible  of  this  himself.  I  knew  not  whe- 
ther to  smile  or  to  cry,  when,  the  other  day,  1  heard 
him  say,  he  was  now  growing  old ;  but  one  com- 
fort he  had,  that  die  when  he  would,  he  would  not 
leave  one  sad  heart  behind  him  on  that  account.^— 
'  I  shall  slip  out  of  th^  world,'  s^id  he,  *  without 
being  missed.' 
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Maadnux  pars  vo/um,  pater,  etjuvenes  patre  digni, 
I}ec^nmur  ^de  recti/—  hor.  abs  foet.  24. 

Iv  forming  the  minds  and  regulating  the  conduct 
of  men,  nothing  seems  to  be  of  greater  importance 
than  a  proper  system  of  what  may  termed  domes- 
tic morality  ;  the  science  of  those  relative  duties, 
which  do  not  apply  only  to  particular  situations, 
to  large  fortunes,  to  exalted  rank,  to  extensive  in« 
fluence,  but  which  constitute  that  part  and  cha- 
racter in  life  which  almost  every  one  is  called  to 
perform. 

Of  all  above  the  lower  ranks,  of  all  who  claim  the 
itation  or  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  the  knowledge 
of  tBis  science  is  eiUier  inculcated  by  family-precept 
and  example,  or  is  endeavoured  to  be  instilled  oy 
reading.  In  the  latter  case,  the  works  made  use  of 
for  that  purpose  are  either  purely  didactic,  which 
•peak  the  language  of  authoritative  wisdom  ;  histo- 
ncal,  which  hold  forth  the  example  of  past  events 
to  the  judgement ;  or  they  are  of  that  sort  which 
are  calculated  to  mould  the  heart  and  the  manners 
through  the  medium  of  the  imagination.  Of  this 
last  class,  the  principal  aire  stories  or  novels,  and 
theatrical  compositions.  On  the  subject  of  novels, 
I  have  in  a  former  paper  delivered  a  tew  general  re- 
marks, calculated  to  ascertain  their  moral  tendency. 
In  this  I  propose  extending  my  consideration  to 
dramatic  writing ;  and,  as  it  is  nearest  to  the  novel, 
at  least  to  that  species  which  I  principally  consi* 
dered  in  the  paper  alluded  to,  I  shall  begin  with  a 
similar  exammation  of  tragedy. 

The  engines  which  tragedy  professes  to  use  for 
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moral  instruction  are  the  passions*  The  father  of 
dramatic  criticism  has  told  us,  that  tragedy  '  purges 
the  passions  by  exciting  them :'  a  proposition,  which, 
from  its  short  apophthegmatical  form,  is  subject  to 
considerable  obscurity.  A  modern  writer,  in  his 
defence  of  tragedy  as  a  moral  exhibition,  explains 
its  meaning,  by  the  analogy  of  the  Spartan  custom 
of  making  their  slaves  drunk,  and  showing  them  in 
that  beastly  state  to  their  children,  in  order  to  in- 
spire a  detestation  for  the  vice  of  intemperance. 
But  if  this  is  to  furnish  us  with  an  illustration  of 
Aristotle's  assertion,  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  aid  tbe 
cause  of  tragedy  as  a  school  of  morala.  It  was 
from  the  previous  contempt  of  the  rank  and  man* 
ners  of  the  drunkard,  that  the  Spartan  boy  was  to 
form  his  estimate  of  drunkenness.  The  vice  of  a 
slave  could  hardly  fail  to  disgust  him.  But  had 
they  shown  him  the  vice  itself,  how  loathsome  and 
degrading  soever  in  its  own  nature,  in  a  person  of 
superior  respect  and  estimation,  what  would  have 
been  the  consequence  ?  The  fairest  answer  may  be 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  those  countries  where 
freemen  get  drunk,  where  senators  and  leaders  of  ar- 
mies are  sometimes  intoxicated.  The  youths  who 
behold  these  examples  the  oftencst  are  not  the  least 
liable  to  follow  them.  I  am  afraid  it  is  even  so  with 
tragedy.  Scenes  presenting  passions  and  vices, 
round  which  the  poet  throws  the  veil  of  magnani- 
mity, which  he  decorates  with  the  pomp  of  verse, 
with  the  splendour  of  eloquence,  familiarize  the 
mind  to  their  appearance,  and  take  from  it  that  na- 
tural disgust  which  the  crimes,  presented  in  their 
native  form,  would  certainly  excite.  Cruelty,  re- 
venge, and  murder,  are  often  the  attributes  of  the 
hero ;  for  he  must  always  be  the  hero  on  whom  the 
principal  stress  of  the  action  lies.  What  punishment 
awaits,or  what  misfortunes  attend  his  crimes,  is  little 
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to  the  purpose ;  if  the  villain  is  the  prominent  figure 
of  the  piece,  he  will  be  the  hero  of  the  tragedy,  as 
the  robber,  though  he  is  about  to  be  hanged,  is  the 
hero  of  the  trial  or  the  execution.  But  even  of  the 
nobler  characters,  does  not  the  morality  of  senti« 
nent  often  yield  to  the  immorality  of  situation  ? 
Treachery  is  often  the  fruit  of  wisdom  and  of  resolu- 
tion ;  murder,  an  exertion  of  valour ;  and  suicide, 
the  resource  of  virtuous  affliction.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, that  it  is  not  so  much  from  what  the  hero 
•aySy  as  from  what  he  does,  that  an  impression  is 
drawn.     The  repentant  lines  which  Cato  speaks 
when  he  is  dying  are  never  regarded.  It  is  the  dagger 
only  we  remember,  that  dagger  by  which  he  es- 
caped from  chains,  and  purchased  immortality. 
-    But  the  leading  passion  of  modem  tragedy  is  one 
to  which  Aristotle  could  scarce  have  meant  his  rule 
'  ^  ^PP'y »  because  in  ancient  tragedy  it  was  almost 
unknown.    The  passion  I  allude  to  is  love.    The 
manners  and  society  of  modem  times  necessarily  led 
to  this  change  in  the  drama.     For  the  observation 
which  some  authors  have  made  is  perfectly  just, 
that  the  sentiments  of  the  stage  will  always  be  such 
as  are  flattering,  rather  than  corrective  of  national 
manners    and    national    failings ;    superstition   in 
Greece,  gallantry  in  France,  freedom  and  courage 
in  England.    In  every  popular  exhibition  this  must 
be  the  case.    Even  the  sacredness  and  authority  of 
the  pulpit  is  not  exempted  from  its  influence.     In 
polite  chapels,  preachers  exhort  to  morality:  in 
crowded  churches  of  less  fashionable  people,  they 
enlarge  on  doctrinal  subjects,  on  faith  and  sanctifi- 
cation.    But  the  very  existence  of  the  stage  de- 
pends on  that  public  opinion  which  is  not  to  re- 
Ibnn   but  to  conciliate:    and  Dr.  Johnson's  ex- 
pression is  not  the  less  true  for  its  quaintness ; 

'  The}'  that  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live.* 


people  to  payatteDtioD  to  tragedies,  < 
diences  to  Lee's  TheodoiiuH,  and  to 
thony  and  Cleopatra,  where  the  li 
apeeches,  and  the  thinnesa  of  the  Id* 
have  been  as  tiresome  to  them  as  a  i 
not  been  for  a  tenderness  and  an  extras 
paMion,  which  every  girl  thought  she 
believed  she  could  understand.  Thi 
^uencei  of  such  a  drama  it  !b  unnecc 
tion.  Even  where  this  passion  is  purifi 
to  itsutmost  degree,  it  may  be  fairly  Ii 
species  of  composition,  whether  na 
matic,  which  places  the  only  felicity 
cessful  love,  is  unfavourable  to  the 
purity  of  a  young  mind.  It  holds  fo: 
object  to  the  ambition  and  pursuit  i 
and  lhu£  tends  to  enfeeble  and  repre 
exertion.  This  increases  a  source  of 
corruption,  which  it  is  the  business 
Btructor  to  correct  and  overcome,  by 
the  minds  of  his  pupils  other  objects, 
ments,  of  a  nobler  utd  less  selfish  kin< 
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It  is  the  business  of  tragedy  to  exhibit  the  pas- 
lions,  that  is,  the  weaknesses  of  men.  Ancient  tra- 
gedy showed  them  in  a  simple  manner ;  virtue  and 
irice  were  strongly  and  distinctly  marked,  wisdom 
and  weakness  were  easily  discriminated;  and  though 
rice  might  be  sometimes  palliated,  and  weakness  ex- 
Busedy  the  spectator  could  always  discover  the  cha- 
racter of  each.  But  in  the  modern  drama  there  is 
■n  uncertain  sort  of  outline,  a  blended  colouring,  by 
which  the  distinction  of  these  objects  is  frequently 
lost.  The  refinement  of  modern  audiences  calls  for 
ibadet  of  character  more  delicate  than  those  which 
the  ctage  formerly  exhibited ;  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  bounds  of  right  and  wrong  are  often  so  un- 
certainly marked  as  not  to  be  easily  distinguished ; 
and  if  the  powers  of  poetry,  or  the  eloquence  of 
MDtiment,  should  be  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  it 
will  require  a  greater  firmness  of  mind  than  youth 
or  inexperience  is  master  of  to  resist  it. 

Reason  condemns  every  sort  of  weakness;,  but 
pattion^  enthusiasm,  and  sickly  sensibility,  have  dig- 
nified certain  weaknesses  with  the  name  of  amiable ; 
and  the  young,  of  whom  some  are  susceptible,  and 
oCbert  a&ct  susceptibility,  think  it  often  an  honour 
Ad  be  subject  to  their  control.  In  tragedy,  or  tragic 
writin^y  they  often  find  such  characters  for  their 
imitation.  Such  characters  being  various,  compli- 
catedy  and  fluctuating,  are  the  properest  for  tra- 
gedy. The  poets  have  not  neglected  to  avail  them- 
adves  of  that  circumstance ;  their  dramas  are  filled 
with  auch  characters,  who  shift  the  hue  and  colour 
of  their  minds,  according  to  the  change  of  situation 
or  the  variety  of  incident;  or  sometimes,  whose 
mindsy  in  thehandsof  thepoet,  produce  that  change, 
and  create  that  variety.  Wisdom  and  virtue,  sim- 
ple,  uniform,  and  unchanging,  only  superior  artists 
can  draw,  and  superior  spectators  enjoy. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  THE  REMARKS  UPON  TRAOSDT. 

THEhigh  heroicvirtueweseeexemplified  in  tragedy) 
warms  the  imagination  and  swells  the  mind ;  hot  beiog 
distant  from  the  ordinary  feelings  and  exertioni  a 
life,  has,  I  suspect,  but  little  influence  upon  the  con- 
duct.    On  the  contrary,  it  ma^  be  fisurly  doabted, 
whether  this  play  of  the  fancy,  in  the  walks  of  virtue 
and  benevolence,  does  not  lessen  the  exertion  of 
those  qualities  in  practice  and  reality.    IndodMi 
privata  loquu   said  Lucan  of  Caesar :  so  in  soiae 
measure,  he  who  is  deeply  conversant  in  the  tngic 
phrase,  in  the  swelling  language  of  compassion,  ofge 
nerosity,  and  of  love,  findmg  no  parallel  in  his  con 
mon  intercourse  with  mankind,  will  not  so  readO 
open  his  heart  to  the  calls  on  his  feeHng,  which  tl 
vulgar  distresses  of  his  fellow-creatures,  or  the  on 
nary  relations  of  life,  may  occasion.    In  stage-ir 
fortunes,  in  fancied  sufferings,  the  drapery  of 
figure  hides  its  form ;  and  real  distress  coming  ' 
homely  and  unornamented  state,  disgusts  the 
which  had  poured  its  tears  over  the  hero  of  tr 
misery,  or  the  martyr  of  romantic  woe.  Real  cala 
offends  with  its  coarseness,  and  therefore  is  nof 
duced  on  the  scene,  which  exhibits  in  its  stea 
fantastic  griefs  of  a  delicate  and  high -wrought 
bility.    Lillo,  in  his  Fatal  Discovery,  present! 
treme  poverty  as  the  distress  of  the  scene ;  a' 
moral  of  his  piece  was  to  inculcate,  that  povei 
not  to  be  shunned,  nor  wealth  pursued,  at  f 
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[lense  of  honesty  and  virtue.  A  modern  audience 
did  not  relish  a  distress  so  real,  but  gave  their  tears 
to  the  widow  of  St.  Valori,  who  was  mad  for  the  loss 
of  a  husband  killed  twenty  years  before.  From  the 
tame  cause,  The  Gamester,  one  of  the  best  and  most 
moral  of  our  latter  tragedies,  though  successively  re- 
j^resented  by  the  greatest  players,  has  never  become 
popular.  And  even  now  the  part  of  Mrs.  Beverly, 
the  first  character  of  the  first  actress  in  the  world, 
b  performed  to  indifferent  houses. 

Tlie  tragic  poet,  in  striving  to  distress  his  hero  that 
be  icnay  move  his  audience,  it  is  not  his  business  to 
Equalize  the  affliction  to  the  evil  that  occasions  it ; 
Ihe  effect  is  what  he  is  to  exhibit,  which  he  is  to 
dothe  in  the  flowing  language  of  poetry,  and  the 
Ugh  colouring  of  imagination ;  and  if  the  cause  be 
Bot  Tery  disproportionate  indeed,  the  reader,  or  the 
Spectator,  will  not  find  fault  with  it.  Castalio,  in 
me  Orphan,  a  play  so  grossly  immoral^  that  it  were 
mfiur  u  me  to  quote  it,  except  as  illustrative  of  this 
HDgle  argument,  is  mad  with  anguish  and  with 
tigey  because  his  wife's  maid  refuses  him  access  te 
ker  apartment,  according  to  the  previous  appoint- 
iBent  they  had  made;  and  Orosmane,  in  Zayre» 
.remains  immobile,  et  sa  langue  glacee,  because  his 
bride  begs  him  to  defer  their  marriage  lor  a  day. 
Yet  these  were  disappointments  which  the  lover  of 
Otway,  and  much  more  the  hero  of  Voltaire,  might 
fturely  have  borne  with  greater  fortitude. 
-  If  we  are  to  apply  all  this  in  example,  it  seems  to 
"to  haye  a  tendency  to  weaken  our  mmd  to  our  own 
mifferings,  without  opening  it  to  the  sufferings  of 
others.  The  real  evils  which  the  dignity  of  the 
scene  hides  from  our  view,  are  those  which  we 
tDUgfat  to  pity  in  our  neighbours ;  the  fantastic  and 
imaginary  distresses  which  it  exhibits,  are  those  we 
are  apt  to  indulge  in  ourselves.  Here  then  itragedj 
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adds  to  the  list  of  our  calamities,  without  iocreai* 
ing  the  catalogue  of  our  virtues. 

As  tragedy  thus  dignifies  the  distresses,  so  ite1e« 
Tates  the  actionsi  of  its  personages,  their  virtues,  and 
their  vices.  But  this  removes  virtue  at  a  greater 
distance  from  us,  and  brings  vice  nearer ;  it  exalti 
the  first  to  a  point  beyond  our  imitation,  and  enno* 
bles  the  latter  to  a  degree  above  our  abhorrence. 
Shakspeare,  who  generally  discriminates  strongly 
the  good  and  ill  qualities  of  his  characters,  has  yet 
exhibited  a  Macbeth,  a  tyrant  and  a  murderer,  whom 
we  are  disposed  rather  to  pity  than  to  hate.  '  Mxh 
dern  tragedy,'  says  a  celebrated  critic,  *  has  become 
more  a  school  of  virtue  than  the  ancient,  by  beiog 
more  the  theatre  of  passion:  an  Othello,  hurried  by 
jealousy  to  murder  his  innocent  wife ;  a  Jaffier,  en- 
snared by  resentment  and  want,  to  engage  in  a  con- 
spiracy, and  then  stung  with  riemorse  and  involfcd 
in  ruin ;  a  Sifi'redi,  through  the  deceit  which  he  em* 
ploys  for  public-spirited  ends,  bringing  destruction 
on  all  whom  he  loved:  these  are  the  examples  which 
tragedy  now  displays,  by  means  of  which  it  incul- 
cates on  men  the  proper  government  of  their  pas- 
sions.' I  am  afraid,  if  we  appeal  to  the  feelings  of 
the  audience  at  the  conclusion  of  any  of  those  pieces, 
we  shall  not  find  the  efiect  to  be  what  is  here  sup- 

Eosed.  Othello  we  rather  pity  for  his  jealousy,  than 
ate  as  a  murderer.  With  Jemer  and  his  associates 
we  are  undoubtedly  leagued  against  the  rulers  of 
Venice ;  and  even  the  faith  and  tenderness  of  Bel- 
videra  hardly  make  us  forgive  her  for  betraying  her 
secret.  The  sentiments  of  Si£Predi,  however  wise 
and  just,  are  disregarded  where  they  impeach  the 
dignity  and  supereminence  of  love.  His  deceit,  in- 
deed, is  blamed,  which  is  said  to  be  the  moral  of  the 
piece ;  but  it  is  blamed  because  it  hindered  the  union 
of  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,  which,  from  the  veiy 
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beginning  of  the  plsy*  is  the  object  in  which  the 
reader  or  spectator  is  interested.  Reverse  the  si- 
tuation, make  it  a  contrivance  to  defeat  the  claim 
of  the  tyrant's  daughter,  to  give  the  throne  to  Tan- 
cred,  and  to  place  Sigismunda  there  at  his  side,  the 
aadience  would  admire  its  ingenuity,  and  rejoice  in 
its  success. 

In  the  mixture  of  a  plot,  and  amidst  the  variety 
of  situations,  where  weaknesses  are  flattered  and 
passions  indulged,  at  the  same  time  that  virtues  are 
displayed  and  duties  performed,  one  set  of  readers 
will  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  first,  while  those  only 
vho  haye  less  need  to  be  instructed  will  seize  the 
instruction  of  the  latter.  When  Marcus  dies  for  his 
country,  the  ladies  in  the  side-boxes  only  consider 
his  death  as  removing  the  bar  to  the  marriage  of 
Lncia  with  his  brother  Fortius. 

In  tragedy,  as  in  novel,  which  is  sometimes  a 
land  of  trasedy,  the  author  is  obliged,  in  justifica- 
tion of  weak  characters,  to  elevate  villanous  ones,  or 
to  throw  round  their  vices  a  bewitching  address  and 
captivating  manners.  Lovelace  is  made  a  character 
which  the  greater  number  of  girls  admire,  in  order  to 
justify  the  seduction  of  Clarissa.  Lothario,  though 
very  inferior,  is  something  of  the  same  cast,  to  mi- 
tigate the  crime  of  Calista.  The  story  would  i^ot  be 
probable  else ; — granted :  but  in  proportion  to  the 
art  of  the  poet  in  rendering  it  propable,  he  heightens 
the  immoral  effect  of  which  i  complain. 

As  the  incidents  must  be  formed,  so  must  the 
sentiments  be  introduced  according  to  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  person  speakmg  them,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  virtue  or  the  dictates  of  pru- 
dence. To  give  them  this  propriety,  they  must  ofYen 
be  apologies  for  vice  and  for  fraud,  or  contain  ridi- 
cule against  virtue  and  honesty.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  answer,  that  if  the  person  uttering  them  is  pu* 

q2 
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nUhed  in  the  course,  or  at  the  end  of  the  play,  the 
expiation  is  sufficiently  made ;  if  the  sentiments  it 
the  time  are  shrevirdly  imagined  and  forcibly  ex« 
pressed,  they  will  have  a  powerful  effect  on  the  mind, 
and  leave  impressions  which  the  retribution  of  poet» 
ical  justice  will  hardly  be  able  to  efface. 

On  poetical  justice,  indeed,  I  do  n6t  lay  so  mudi 
stress  as  some  authors  have  done.  I  incline  to  be  of 
the  opinion  of  one  of  my  predecessors,  that  we  are 
frequently  more  roused  to  a  love  of  virtue  and  a 
hatred  of  vice,  when  virtue  is  unfortunate  and  vice 
successful,  than  when  each  receives  the  recompense 
it  merits.  But  1  impute  more  to  striking  incideati, 
to  the  sentiments  running  through  the  tenor  of  a 
piece«  than  to  the  generfiJ  impression  of  its  deBOU' 
Vient.  Mens*  d' Alembert  says,  that  in  any  sort  of 
spectacle  which  would  leave  the  poet  more  at  liberty 
than  tragedies  taken  from  history,  in  the  opera,  for 
example,  the  author  would  not  easily  be  pardoned, 
for  allowing  vice  to  go  unpunished.  *  I  remember 
to  have  seen,'  continues  he, '  a  MS.  opera  of  Atreofy 
where  that  monster  perished  by  a  thunderbolt,  ex- 
claiming, with  a  savage  satisfaction, 

'  TonneZf  Dieux  impuissans  / 
Frajqtezi  je  sui$  vengiT 

*•  Ttiis  would  have  made  one  of  the  happiest  denwt* 
merits  that  can  well  be  imagined.'  As  to  theatrical 
effect,  I  am  quite  of  his  opinion :  but  as  to  the  moral, 
I  cannot  agree  with  him.  The  line  which  he  quotes, 
brilliant,  forcible,  and  bold,  would  have  remained 
with  the  audience,  not  to  recal  the  punishment  of 
guilt,  but  to  mark  the  pleasure  of  revenge. 

But  it  is  not  only  from  the  vices  or  imperfections 
of  tragic  characters  that  we  are  to  fear  the  danger  of 
fiimiliarising  the  approach  of  evil,  or  encouraging  the 
growth  of  error.  Their  very  virtues,  I  fear,  are  of- 
ten dangerous  to  form  the  principles,  or  draw  the 
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litation  of  their  readers.  Theirs  are  not  so  much 
le  useful,  the  productive  virtues,  if  I  may  be  al- 
wed  the  expression,  of  real  life,  as  the  shining  and 
\owy  c|ualitie8  which  attract  the  applause,  or  flatter 
le  vanity,  of  the  unthinking.  The  extreme,  the  en- 
uaiasna  even  of  a  laudable  propensity,  takes  from 
I  usefulness  to'others,  and  degenerates  into  a  blind 
id  headlong  indulgence  in  the  possessor.  In  the 
'eatest  part  of  modern  tragedies,  such  are  the  qua- 
lea  of  die  persons  that  are  most  in  favour  with  the 
iblic.  In  what  relates  to  passive  excellence,  pru- 
mce  to  avoid  evils,  or  fortitude  to  bear  them,  are 
It  the  virtues  of  tragedy,  conversant  as  it  is  with 
iafortune ;  it  is  proud  to  indulge  in  sorrow,  to  pour 
I  tears  without  the  control  of  reason,  to  die  of  dis- 
ipointments  which  wisdom  would  have  overcome* 
here  is  an  era  in  the  life  of  most  young  people,  and 
ioae  too  the  most  amiable,  where  all  this  is  their 
"eed  of  excellence,  generosity,  and  heroism,  and 
lat  creed  is  drawn  from  romance  and  tragedy. 
In  the  remarks  which  in  this  and  two  former  pa- 
en  I  have  made  on  Novel  and  on  Tragedy,  two  of 
le  most  popular  of  all  kinds  of  writing,  I  have  ven- 
nred,  in  the  hardihood  of  a  moralist,  rather  beyond 
le  usual  caution  of  a  periodical  paper  that  wishes 
I  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  public.  By  those 
hose  daily  and  favourite  reading  is  crossed  by  my 
bservations,  I  shall  be  asked,  if  I  mean  to  proscribe 
rery  novel  and  every  tragedy,  or  of  what  kind  of 
ich  I  am  disposed  to  allow  the  perusal,  and  to 
hat  class  of  readers  their  perusal  may  be  trusted. 
b  such  I  would  answer  in  general,  that  if  I  had 
iflaence  enough  to  abridge  the  list  of  both  species 
r  reading,  I  believe  neither  morals  nor  taste  would 
Ar  by  the  restriction.  I  have  pointed  out  the 
Uef  dangers  to  which  I  concdve  the  perusal  of 
maj  such  works  is  liable. 

q3 
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I  am  not,  however,  insensible  of  the  value,  per- 
haps, but  too  sensible  of  the  power,  of  these  produc- 
tions of  fancy  and  of  genius.  Nor  am  I  so  much  a 
bigot  to  the  opinions  I  have  delivered  as  to  deny  that 
there  are  uses,  noble  uses,  which  such  productions 
may  serve,  amidst  the  dangers  to  which  they  some- 
times expose  their  readers.  The  region  of  exalted 
virtue,  of  dignified  sentiment,  into  which  they  trans- 
port us,  may  have  a  considerable  effect  in  changing 
the  cold  and  unfeelingtempersuenent  of  worldly  minds; 
the  indi£Perent  and  the  selfish  may  be  warmed  and 
expanded  by  the  fiction  of  distress,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  feeling.  In  the  present  age,  and  among 
certain  ranks,  indifierence  and  selfishness  have  be- 
come a  sort  of  virtues,  and  fashion  has  sometinNi 
taught  the  young  to  pride  themselves  on  qoalitiei 
so  unnatural  to  Uiem.  To  combat  these  *  giants  of 
the  rock/  romance  and  tragedy  may  be  very  im- 
fully  employed  :  and  that  race  must  have  become 
worthless  and  degenerate  indeed,  whom  their  ter- 
rors shall  fail  to  rouse,  and  their  griefs  to  melt. 

Nor,  as  an  amusement,  can  the  elegance  of  that 
which  is  drawn  from  the  perusal  of  a  well-written 
novel,  or  the  representation  of  a  well-composed  tra- 
gedy, be  disputed.  It  certainly  is  as  much  a  nobler, 
as  it  is  a  more  harmless  employment  of  time,  than 
its  waste  in  frivolous  dissipation,  or  its  abuse  in  the 
vigils  of  play.  But  there  is  a  certain  sort  of  mind 
common  in  youth,  and  that  too  of  the  most  amiable 
kind,  tender,  warm,  and  visionary,  to  which  the  walks 
of  fancy  and  enthusiasm^  of  romantic  love,  of  exag- 
gerated sorrow,  of  trembling  sensibility,  are  very  un- 
safe. To  readers  of  this  complexion,  the  amusement 
which  the  works  above  mentioned  afibrd,  should,  I 
think,  be  sparingly  allowed,  and  judiciously  chosaa. 
In  such  bosoms,  feeling  or  susceptibility  must  be  of- 
ten repressed  or  directed;  to  encourage  it  by  prema- 
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ure  or  unnatural  means,  is  certainly  hurtful.  They 
resemble  some  luxuriant  soils  which  may  be  en- 
iched  beyond  a  wholesome  fertility,  till  weeds  are 
heir  only  produce;  weeds,  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
IS,  in  the  language  of  a  novelist  himself,  *  they  grow 
n  the  soil  from  which  virtue  should  have  sprung.* 

V 
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rBB  advantages  and  use  of  Biography  have  of  late 
leen  so  often  mentioned,  and  are  now  so  univer- 
lally  allowed,  that  it  is  needless  for  any  modern 
lutnor  to  set  them  fortli.  That  department  of 
fritiog,  however,  has  been  of  late  years  so  much 
niltivated,  that  it  has  fared  with  biography  as  with 
nrery  other  art;  it  has  lost  much  of  its  dignity  in  its 
sommonness,  and  many  lives  have  been  presented 
p  the  public,  from  which  little  instruction  or  amuse- 
nebt  could  be  drawn.  Individuals  have  been  traced 
h  minute  and  ordinary  actions,  from  which  no  con- 
lequences  could  arise,  but  to  the  private  circle  of 
heir  own  families  and  friends,  and  in  the  detail  of 
irhich  we  saw  no  passion  excited,  no  character  de- 
reloped,  nothing  that  should  distinguish  them  from 
hose  common  occurrences, 

'  Which  dully  took  their  course,  and  were  forgotten.* 

Yet  there  are  few  even  of  those  comparatively 
naiflpdificant  lives,  in  which  men  of  a  serious  and 
hanking  cast  do  not  feel  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
erest.  A  pensive  mind  can  trace,  in  seemingly 
rivial  incidents  and  common  situations,  something 
0  feed  reflection  and  to  foster  thought;  as  the 
lolitary  naturalist  culls  the  trodden  weeds,  and  dig- 
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covers  in  their  form  and  texture  the  principlei  of 
vegetative  nature.  The  motive,  too,  of  the  reltter 
often  helps  out  the  unimportance  of  his  relation ; 
and  to  the  ingenuous  and  susceptible,  there  is  a 
feeling  not  unpleasant  in  allowing  for  the  partiality 
of  gratitude,  and  the  tediousness  of  him  who  re- 
counts his  obligations.  The  virtuous  connections  of 
life  and  of  the  heart  it  is  always  pleasing  to  trace, 
even  though  the  objects  are  neither  new  nor  strik- 
ing. Like  those  familiar  paintings  that  show  the 
inside  of  cottages,  and  the  exercise  of  village  duties, 
such  narrations  come  home  to  the  bosoms  of  the 
worthy,  who  feel  the  relationship  of  virtue,  and 
acknowledge  her  family  wherever  it  is  found.  And 
perhaps  there  is  a  calmer  and  more  placid  delight 
in  viewing  her  amidst  these  unimportant  offices, 
than  when  we  look  up  to  her  invested  in  the  pomp 
of  greatness  and  the  pride  of  power. 

I  have  been  led  to  tnese  reflections  by  an  account, 
with  which  a  correspondent  has  furnished  me,  (^ 
some  particulars  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  a  natire 
of  this  country,  who  died  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Lod- 
don,  Mr.  William  Strahan,  printer  to  his  Majesty. 
His  title  to  be  recorded  in  a  work  of  this  sort  my 
correspondent  argues  from  a  variety  of  consider- 
ations unnecessary  to  be  repeated.  One  which 
applies  particularly  to  the  public  office  of  the 
Lounger,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  mention.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  paper  in  the  Mirror — a  work 
in  the  train  of  which  I  am  proud  to  walk,  and  am 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  plead  my  relation  to  it, 
by  inserting  the  eloge,  I  take  that  word  as  custom 
has  sanctified  it,  without  adopting  its  abstract  sig- 
nification, of  one  of  its  writers. 

Mr.  Strahan  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year 
1715.  His  father,  who  had  a  small  appointment  in 
the  custonis,  gave  his  son  the  education  which  every 
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of  decent  rank  then  received  in  a  country  where 
avenues  to  learning  were  easy  and  open  to  men 
be  most  moderate  circumstances.  After  having 
led  through  the  tuition  of  a  grammar-school,  he 

put  apprentice  to  a  printer ;  and  when  a  very 
mg  man,  removed  to  a  wider  sphere  in  that  line 
lusiness,  and  went  to  follow  his  trade  in  London. 
^er,  diligent,  and  attentive,  while  his  emoluments 
*e  for  some  time  very  scanty,  he  contrived  to  live 
ler  within  than  beyond  his  income;  and  though 
married  early,  and  without  such  a  provision  as 
dence  might  have  looked  for  in  the  establish- 
Qt  of  a  family,  he  continued  to  thrive,  and  to 
ler  his  circumstances.  This  he  would  often 
Qtion  as  an  encouragement  to  early  matrimony, 
I  used  to  say,  that  he  never  had  a  child  born  that 
nddence  did  not  send  jsome  increase  of  income 
>rovide  for  the  increase  of  his  household.  With 
icient  vigour  of  mind,  he  had  that  happy  flow 
inimal  spirits,  that  is  not  easily  discouraged  by 
promising  appearances.  By  him  who  can  look 
li  firmness  upon  difficulties,  their  conquest  is 
iady  half  achieved ;  but  the  man  on  whose  heart 
[  spirits  they  lie  heavy,  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
r  up  against  their  pressure.  The  forecast  of 
id,  or  jthe  disgust  of  too  delicate  minds,  are  very 
iDirtunate  attendants  for  men  of  business,  whp,  to 
successful^  must  often  push  improbabilities,  and 
r  with  mortifications. 

iis  abilities  in  his  profession,  accompanied  with 
feet,  integrity  and  unabating  diligence,  enabled 
\f  after  the  first  difficulties  were  overcome,  to 

on  with  rapid  success :  and  he  was  one  of  the 
It  flourishing  men  in  the  trade,  when  in  the  year 
Of  he  purchased  a  share  of  the  patent  for  Kmg*s 
nter,  of  Mr.  Eyre,  with  whom  he  maintained  the 
It  cordial  intimacy  during  all  the  rest  af  his  life* 
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Besides  the  emoluments  arising  from  this  appiMiit- 
mcnt,  as  well  as  from  a  very  extensive  prititc 
business,  he  now  drew  largely  from  a  field  which 
rr  quired  some  degree  of  speculative  sagacity  tocuU 
tivate  ;  I  mean  that  great  literary  property  whick 
he  acquired  by  purchasing  the  copy-riehts  of  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  authors  of  the  time.  Inthii 
his  liberality  kept  equal  pace  with  his  prudence, 
and  in  some  cases  went  perhaps  rather  beyond  it 
Never  had  such  rewards  been  given  to  the  labooi 
of  literary  men,  as  now  were  received  from  him  and 
his  associates  in  those  purchases  of  copy-rightsfiroB 
authors. 

Having  now  attained  the  first  great  object  of 
business,  wealth,  Mr.  Strahan  looked  with  a  veit 
allowable  ambition  on  the  stations  of  political  rank 
and  eminence.     Politics  had  long  occupied  Ui 
active  mind,  which  he  had  for  many  years  pumsl 
as  his  favourite  amusement,  by  corresponding  €■ 
that  subject  with  some  of  the  first  characters  of  thr 
age.     Mr.  Strahan's  queries  to  Dr.  Franklin,  in  A 
year  1769,  respecting  the  discontents  of  the  Amer 
cans,  published  in  the  London  Chronicle  of  28f 
July  1778,  show  the  just  conception  he  entertaiDf 
of  the  important  consequences  of  that  dispute,  a 
his  anxiety  as  a  good  subject  to  investigate,  at  tl 
early  period,   the  proper  means   by  which   ti 
grievances  might  be  removed,  and  a  permao 
harmony  restored  between  the  two  countries, 
the  year  1775,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Pa 
ment  for  the  borough  of  Malmsbury,  in  Wilts 
with  a  very  illustrious  colleague,  the  Hon.  ( 
Fox ;  and  in  the  succeeding  Parliament  for 
ton-Basset,  in  the  same  county.     In  this  st 
applying  himself  with  that  industry  which  w 
tural  to  him,  he  attended  the  House  with  a  » 
lous  punctuality,  and  was  an  useful  member 
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talents  for  business  acquired  the  consideration  to 
wliich  they  were  entitled,  and  were  not  unnoticed 
bj  the  minister. 

In  his  political  connections  he  was  constant  to  the 
fiiends  to  whom  he  had  first  been  attached  He 
wts  a  steady  supporter  of  that  party  who  were 
tamed  out  of  administration  in  spring  1784,  and 
lost  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  dis- 
•olation  of  Parliament,  with  which  that  change  was 
fbUowed ;  a  situation  which  he  did  not  show  any 
desire  to  resume  on  the  return  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment. 

One  raotive  for  his  not  wishing  a  seat  in  the  pre- 
sent Parliament,  was  a  feeling  a£  some  decline  in  his 
faeidth,  which  had  rather  sn£^red  from  the  long  sit- 
tings and  late  hours  with  which  the  political  warfare 
in  the  last  had  been  attended.  Though  without  any 
fixed  disease,  his  strength  was  visibly  declining ; 
and  though  his  spirits  survived  his  strength,  yet  the 
mour  and  activity  of  his  mind  were  also  consider- 
amy  impaired.  Both  continued  gradually  to  de- 
cline, till  his  death,  which  happened  on  Saturday 
the  9th  July  1785,  in  the  7l8t  year  of  his  age. 

Of  riches  acquired  by  industry,  the  disposal  is 
often  ruled  by  caprice,  as  if  the  owners  wished  to 
show  their  uncontrolled  power  oyer  that  wealth 
which  their  own  exertions  had  attained,  by  a  whim- 
Mcal  allotment  of  it  after  their  death.  In  this,  as  in 
other  particulars,  Mr.  Strahan's  discretion  and  good 
sense  were  apparent :  he  bequeathed  his  fortune  in 
die  most  rational  manner ;  and  of  that  portion 
which  was  not  left  to  his  wife  and  children,  the 
distribution  was  equally  prudent  and  benevolent- 
Like  his  predecessor  in  trade,  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Bowyer,  he  left  1000/.  to  the  Stationers'  Company, 
oT  which  he  was  a  member,  to  be  stocked,  for  the 
benefit  of  decayed  booksellers  and  printers. 
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Endued  with  much  natural  sagacity,  and  an  ak^ 
tentive  observation  of  life»  Mr.  Strahan  oired  hii 
rise  to  that  station  of  opulence  and  respect  wbidi 
he  attained,  rather  td  bis  own  talents  and  exertion, 
than  to  any  accidental  occurrence  of  favourable  or 
fortunate  circumstances.  His  mind,  though  not 
deeply  tinctured  with  learning,  was  not  uniotonned 
by  letters.  From  a  habit  of  attention  to  style,  be 
had  acquired  a  considerable  portion  of  critical acnte- 
ness  in  tlie  discernment  of  its  beauties  and  defecti. 
in  one  branch  of  writing  himself  excelled,  I  meu 
the  epistolary,  in  which  he  not  only  showed  the 
precision  and  clearness  of  business,  but  posseved 
a  neatness  as  well  as  fluency  of  expresaion  whidi  1 
have  known  few  letter- writers  to  surpass.  Ilette^ 
writing  was  one  of  his  favourite  amusements ;  and 
among  his  correspondents  were  men  of  auch  eoii* 
nence  and  talents  as  well  repaid  his  endeavonif 
to  entertain  them.  One  of  these,  as  we  have  before* 
mentioned,  was  the  justly  celebrated  Dr.  Franklio, 
originally  a  printer  like  Mr.  Strahan,  and  his  fellow- 
workman  in  early  life  in  a  printing-house  in  Lod- 
don,  whose  friendship  and  correspondence  he  con- 
tinued to  enjoy,  notwithstanding  the  difierence  of 
their  sentiments  in  political  matters,  which  often 
afforded  pleasantry,  but  never  mixed  any  thing  acri- 
monious in  their  letters.  One  of  the  latest  he  re- 
ceived from  his  illustrious  and  venerable  friend,  con- 
tained a  humorous  allegory  of  the  state  of  politia 
in  Britain,  drawn  from  the  profession  of  printing, 
of  which,  though  the  Doctor  had  quitted  the  ex- 
ercise, he  had  not  forgotten  the  terms. 

There  are  stations  of  acquired  greatness  whicfa 
make  men  proud  to  recall  the  lowness  of  that  from 
which  they  rose.  The  native  eminence  of  Franklin'i 
mind  was  above  concealing  the  humbleness  of  bii 
origin.    Those  only  who  possess  no  intrinsic  etefi* 
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fcion  are  afraid  to  sully  the  honours  to  which  acci- 
dent has  raised  them,  by  the  recollection  of  that 
obscurity  whence  they  sprung. 

Of  this  recollection  Mr.  Strahan  was  rather  proud 
than  ashamed ;  and  I  have  heard  those  who  were  dis- 
posed to  censure  him,  blame  it  as  a  kind  of  ostenta- 
tkm  in  which  he  was  weak  enough  to  indulge.  But 
methinks  *  *tis  to  consider  too  curiously,  to  consider 
it  to/  There  is  a  kind  of  reputation  which  we  may 
laudably  desire,  and  justly  enjoy ;  and  he  who  is 
■incere  enough  to  forego  the  pride  of  ancestry  and 
of  birth,  may,  without  much  imputation  of  vanity, 
assume  the  merit  of  his  own  elevation. 

In  that  elevation,  he  neither  triumphed  over  the 
inferiority  of  those  he  had  left  below  him,  nor  forgot 
tlie  equality  in  which  they  had  formerly  stood.     Of 
their  inferiority  he  did  not  even  remind  them,  by  the 
ostoitation  of  grandeur,  or  the  parade  of  wealth.  In 
Us  house  there  was  none  of  that  saucy  train,  none  of 
that  state  or  finery,  with  which  the  illiberal  delight 
to  ccmfound  and  to  dazzle  those  who  may  have  for- 
merly seen  them  in  less  enviable  circumstances.  No 
man  was  more  mindful  of,  or  more  solicitous  to  ob- 
lige, the  acquaintance  or  companions  of  his  early 
days.     The  advice  which  his  experience,  or  the  as- 
sistance which  his  purse  could  afford,  he  was  ready 
to  communicate  ;  aiid  at  his  table  in  London  every 
gentleman  found  an  easy  introduction,  and  every 
old  acquaintance  a  cordial  welcome.     This  was  not 
merely  a  virtue  of  hospitality,  or  a  duty  of  bene- 
volence with  him  :  he  felt  it  warmly  as  a  sentiment ; 
and  that  paper  in  the  Mirror  of  which  1  mentioned 
him  as  the  author,  the  letter  from  London  in  the 
ninety-fourth  number,  was,  I  am  persuaded,  a  genuine 
picture  of  his  feelings  on  the  recollection  of  those 
scenes  in  which  his  youth  had  been  spent,  and  of 
those  companions  with  which  it  had  been  associated. 

vox*.  XXX.  R 
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Such  of  them  as  still  survive  him  will  read  file 
above  short  account  of  his  life  with-  interest  and 
with  pleasure.  For  others  it  may  not  be  altogether 
devoid  of  entertainment  or  of  use.  If,  among  the 
middling  and  busy  ranks  of  mankind,  it  can  afford 
an  encouragement  to  the  industry  of  those  who  are 
beginning  to  climb  into  life,  or  Ornish  a  lesson  of 
moderation  to  those  who  have  attained  its  height; 
if  to  the  first  it  may  recommend  honest  industry 
and  sober  diligence ;  if  to  the  latter  it  may  suggest 
the  ties  of  ancient  fellowship  and  early  eonnection, 
which  the  pride  of  wealth  or  of  station  loses  as 
much  dignity  as  it  foregoes  satisfaction  by  refusing 
to  acknowledge ;  if  it  shall  cheer  one  hour  of  de- 
spondency or  discontent  to  the  young ;  if  it  shill 
save  one  frown  of  disdain  or  of  refusal  ta  the  nnfor- 
tunate ;  the  higher  and  more  refined  class  ef  my 
readers  will  foreive  the  familiarity  of  the  example 
and  consider,  that  it  is  not  from  the  biography  of 
heroes  or  of  statesmen  that  instances  can  be  draws 
to  prompt  the  conduct  of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  or 
to  excite  the  useful  though  less  splendid  virtues  of 
private  and  domestic  life* 
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"  TO  THE  LOUNGER. 


"  SIR, 


"  Although  a  stranger  to  your  person,  I  have  the 
honour  of  being  pretty  nearly  allied  to  you.  When 
you  know  who  I  am,  I  flatter  myself  you  will  not 
think  yourself  disgraced  by  the  alliaDce;  and  that 
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jrou  will  permit  me  to  claim  kindred  with  you.  Of 
this  you  may  be  assured,  I  would  not  do  it,  did  I 
not  entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of  you,  and  hav- 
ing nothing  to  ask,  you  may  consider  my  desire  to 
be  ranked  among  your  friends  as  a  mark  of  appro- 
bation. Know  then,  Sir,  that  the  person  who  has 
now  the  honour  to  address  you  is  a  member  of  the 
Mirror  Club. 

'*  Although  long  since  dead  as  an  author,  you  will 
readily  believe  that  I  am  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  Lounge lu  Persons  placed  in  the  same  si- 
tuations naturally  feel  a  sympathetic  sort  of  attach- 
ment for  each  other.  When  the  Lounger  was 
fint  advertised,  I  could  not  help  recollecting  the 
■entations  I  experienced  when  the  publication  of 
die  Mirror  was  first  announced  in  the  papers ;  and 
when  your  introductory  number  appeared,  1  sent 
for  it  with  an  impatience  and  a  solicitude,  which  I 
ahould  not  have  felt  in  the  same  degree  had  I  not 
once  been  in  a  situation  similar  to  yours. 

**  You,  Sir,  started  with  many  advantages  which 
we  did  not  possess.  The  public  are  now  taught  to 
know,  that  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  a  periodical  work 
of  this  kind  in  Edinburgh;  and  that,  if  tolerably  exe- 
cuted, it  will  be  read,  and  will  hold  its  place  with 
other  works  of  the  same  kind.  But  when  we  boldly 
gave  the  Mirror  to  the  world,  a  very  different  notion 

grevailed.  it  was  supposed  that  no  such  work  could 
e  conducted  with  any  propriety  on  this  side  of  the 
Tweed.  Accordingly,  the  Mirror  was  received  with 
the  roost  perfect  indifference  in  our  own  country  ; 
and  during  the  publication,  it  was  indebted  for  any 
little  reputation  it  received  in  Scotland,  to  the  notice 
that  happened  to  be  taken  of  it  by  some  persons  of 
rank  and  of  taste  in  England.  Nay,  Sir,  strange  as 
you  may  think  it,  it  is  certainly  true,  that,  narrow 
Edinburgh  is,  there  were  men  who  consider 
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themselves  as  men  of  letters,  who  never  read  a 
number  of  it  while  it  was  going  on. 

**  But  although  in  this  and  in  many  other  respects 
the  Lounger  may  possess  advantages  over  the 
Mirror,  there  is  one  particular  in  which  I  am  apt  to 
believe,  that  we  the  members  of  the  Mirror  Club 
possessed  an  advantage  over  the  author  of  the 
Lounger.  You,  Sir,  if  I  mistake  not,  conduct  your 
work  single  and  alone,  unconnected  with  any  person 
whatever.    We,  Sir,  were  a  society,  consisting  of  a 
few  friends  closely  united  by  long  habits  of  inti- 
macy.  Not  only,  therefore,  is  your  task  much  more 
arduous  than  ours,  but,  in  the  way  of  amusement, 
we  certainly  had  the  advantage  of  you.  I  can  never 
forget  the  pleasure  we  enjoyed  in  meeting  to  read 
our  papers  in  the  Club.     They  were  criticised  with 
perfect  freedom,  but  with  the  greatest  good-humour. 
When  any  of  us  produced  a  paper,  which,  either 
from  the  style  or  manner  of  it,  or  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject  seemed  inadmissible,  it  was  condemn- 
ed without  hesitation,  and  the  author,  putting  it  in 
his  pocket,  drank  a  bumper  to  its  manes.    We  had 
stated  meetings  to  receive  the  communications  with 
which  we  were  honoured,  which  afforded  another 
source  of  amusement.    This  pleasure,  however,  was 
not  without  alloy.    We  were  often,  from  particular 
circumstances,  obliged  to  reject  compositions  of 
real  merit ;  and  what  perhaps  was  equally  distress- 
ing, we  were  sometimes  obliged  to  abridge  or  to 
alter  the  papers  which  we  published.    Might  I  pre- 
sume to  give  you  an  advice,  it  would  be,  to  use  this 
liberty  as  rarely  as  possible.     We  authors  know, 
that  there  is  a  certain  complacency,  not  to  call  it 
vanity,  which  a  man  feels  for  his  own  compositions, 
which  makes  him  unwilling  to  submit  them  to  the 
correction  of  he  does  not  know  whom,  or  to  ac- 
quiesce in  an  alteration  made  he  does  not  know  why. 
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9,  however,  to  our  correspondents,  I  must 
;  they  continued  to  honour  us  with  their  fa< 
otwithstanding  the  liberties  we  took  with 
ipositions,  and  although  it  was  not  in  our 

explain  the  reasons  which  induced  us  to 
ie  liberties. 

Sir,  one  never  ceasing  fund  of  amusement 
8  communicating  the  observations  we  had 
to  hear,  in  different  societies  and  different 
iSf  upon  the  Mirror,  and  its  supposed  au< 
The  supercilious,  who  despised  the  paper 
.hey  did  not  know  by  whom  it  was  written » 

it  as  a  catchpenny  performance,  carried 
it  of  needy  and  obscure  scribblers.  Those 
rtained  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  it, 
to  fall  into  an  opposite  mistake,  and  to  sup- 
;  the  Mirror  was  the  production  of  all  the 
otters  in  Scotland.  This  last  opinion  is  not 
i\y  exploded,  and  perhaps  has  rather  gained 
pom  the  favourable  reception  of  the  Mirror 
publication  in  volumes.  The  last  time  I  was 
n  I  happened  to  step  into  Mr.  Cadell's  shop, 
e  [  was  amusing  myself  in  turning  over  the 

Cook*s  last  voyage.  Lord  B came  in, 

ng  up  a  volume  of  the  Mirror,  asked  Mr. 
^ho  were  the  authors  of  it.  Cadell,  who  did 
^ct  that  I  knew  any  more  of  the  matter  than 
at  Mogul,  answered,  that  he  could  not 
ention  particular  names  ;  but  he  believed 
he  literati  of  Scotland  were  concerned  in 

d  B walked  off,  satisfied  that  this  was 

\  case ;  and  about  a  week  after  I  heard  him 

ord  M *s  levee,  that  he  was  well  assur- 

lirror  was  the  joint  production  of  all  the 
etters  in  Scotland. 

J  DOW,  Sir,  tell  you  in  confidence,  that,  one  of 
ber  excepted,  whose  writings  have  long  been 
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read  with  admiration  and  delight,  and  whose  exqui* 
site  pencil  every  reader  of  taste  and  disceniment 
must  distinguish  in  the  Mirror,  there  was  not  one  of 
our  club  who  ever  published  a  single  sentence,  or 
in  all  likelihood  ever  would  have  done  it,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  accidental  publication  of  the  Mirror. 
**  But  the  most  amusing  part  of  the  whole  was,  the 
application  of  the  characters  in  the  Mirror  to  real 
life :  and  I  verily  believe  many  a  charitable  lady  and 
well-disposed  gentleman  read  it  with  no  other  view 
than  to  find  out  characters  which  they  micht  apply 
to  their  friends  and  acquaintances.  I  dined  m  a  large 
company  the  day  on  which  the  first  letter  signed  John 
Homespun  was  published.  At  table  Lady  — 
asked  if  any  body  had  seen  the  Mirror  of  that  day. 

*  Yes,*  answered  Mrs. ,  *  it  is  a  charming  paper, 

but  there  is  a  great  lady  in  the  west,  that  won't  be 
very  fond  of  it.  She  is  drawn  to  the  life  ;  I  knew  ber 
before  I  had  read  half  the  paper.* — *  In  the  west?" 

replied  Lady .*     *  In  the  south  you  mean.   I 

agree  with  you,  that  the  picture  is  well  drawn ;  and 

if  you  knew  the  Countess  of as  well  as  I  have 

the  honour  to  know  her,  you  could  not  doubt  thatshe 
is  truly  the  original/ — *  Pardon  me,  ladies,'  said  a 
little  sharp-looking  man,  in  a  northern  accent,  *1  be- 
lieve you  are  both  mistaken.  I  have  read  the  paper, 
and  I  think  the  great  lady  so  well  pointed  out  in  it, 
is  neither  from  the  west  nor  from  the  south,  but 
from  my  country  ;  at  least  I  am  sure  we  have  two 
or  three  very  like  the  woman  in  the  Mirror,  who  do 
no  good  to  us  small  folks  when  we  get  among  them, 
and  are  apt  to  turn  the  heads  of  our  wives  and  oor 
daughters; — ay,  and  of  our  sons  too/  added  he,  with 
a  significant  nod.  The  ladies,  however,  would  not 
yield  their  opinion;  and  a  dispute  ensued, which  wai 
to  me  not  a  little  amusing,  as  I  knew  that  the  author 
had  no  particular  lady  in  view,  either  from  the  weft 
or  from  the  cast,^Yow\  \\\^  ^ow\.V\  or  from  the  north. 
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**  One  morning  I  called  upon  a  lady,  and  found  her 
reading  No.  4-7  of  the  Mirror,  a  paper  of  mine. 
*  Well,'  said  she,  '  I  know  every  person  described 
here  as  well  as  if  they  had  given  us  their  names  at 
full  length.'  She  then  named  some  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, whose  persons  and  characters  were  equally 
unknown  to  me,  and  even  whose  names  I  never 
heard  mentioned  before. 

*'  But  the  most  dangerous  application  of  this  sort 
was  that  of  the  character  of  Sir  Bobby  Button.  Of 
our  forty-five  members  it  may,  without  offence,  be 
said  that  some  of  them  are  manu  quam  lingml  prompt 
tiores — readier  at  a  blow  than  a  word ;  and  we  were 
told,  that  they  seriously  intended  to  make  the  author 
of  the  Mirror  speak  out,  and  say,  whether,  in  the 
modern  language  of  parliament,  he  meant  any  thing 
personal.  This  intelligence  produced  some  little  un- 
easiness in  our  society ;  but  we  resolved  to  act  with 
becoming  dignity  and  spirit,  had  the  respectable  < 
body  of  our  representatives  called  upon  us  for  an 
explanation. 

"Thus,  in  the  hands  of  many,  the  Mirror,  innocent 
and  well  intended  as  it  was,  became  a  vehicle  of  slan- 
der ;  and  the  envious,  the  splenetic,  and  the  mali- 
cious, found  an  entertainment  in  it  which  never  was 
intended  for  them.  Be  not  you.  Sir,  discouraged  by 
this.  Go  on  boldly  to  correct  our  follies  and  our 
vices,  by  painting  them  truly  as  they  are.  To  attain 
this  purpose,  I  would  advise  you,  in  the  words  of  the 
bloody  Renault — *  to  spare  neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor 
condition.'  But  while  I  say  this,  I  must  add,  that 
it  is  only  the  vices  and  the  follies  themselves  whiqh 
you  are  entitled  to  attack,  and  not  the  individuals 
who  may  be  guilty  of  them.  You,  Sir,  will  not  pros- 
titute your  paper,  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  slander 
or  of  censure  against  private  characters :  you  will 
describe  the  general  manners  of  the  age,  not  those  of 
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this  or  that  private  person.  Hitherto  you  have  not 
offended  in  this  way ;  and  if  you  continue  in  the 
same  proper  course,  I  shall  drink  success  to  the 
Lounger  at  our  next  anniversary  meeting ;  for  you 
must  know,  that  our  Club  still  meets  once  a-year  on 
the  day  our  first  number  was  published.  There  it 
would  do  your  heart  good  to  hear  us  talk  over  the 
little  anecdotes  which  gave  us  so  much  pleasure  in 
the  Mirror.  I  shall  propose,  Sir,  that  you  be  re- 
ceived as  a  guest  at  our  anniversary  next  year,  that 
you  may  see  what  sort  of  folks  your  predecessors 
were.  There  is  one  point  in  which  I  trust  you  will 
agree  with  us,  and  that  is,  in  preferring  good  claret 
to  port  wine.  Hoping  to  have  the  honour  of 
drinking  a  glass  of  our  favourite  liquor  with  yoU| 

"  I  am,  &c. 

'*  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  MIRROR  CLUB." 

I  feel  myself  much  honoured  by  this  mark  of  atten- 
tionfrom  one  of  my  predecessors,  and  much  flattered 
by  his  approbation.  At  the  same  time,  I  hesitated 
whether  I  ought  or  ought  not  to  publish  his  letter. 
Indeed  I  am  not  at  this  moment  perfectly  clear  in 
my  own  mind,  whether  he  meant  or  wished  that  it 
should  be  published.  It  is  written  so  much  in  the 
style  of  private  confidence  and  friendship,  that  it 
seems  not  to  have  been  intended  for  the  public— 
Besides,  I  was  aware  that  the  scoffers  might  be  apt 
to  smile  at  that  air  of  importance  with  which  *  we 
authors/  even  of  periodical  sheets,  are  apt  to  regard 
every  thing  which  concerns  ourselves  and  our  works, 
and  of  which,  it  must  be  owned,  there  are  some  plain 
enough  marks  in  this  letter.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  I  at  length  resolved  to  publish  it,  partly  to  gra* 
tify  my  own  vanity,  and  partly  because  I  could  in  no 
other  shape  return  my  acknowledgements  to  my 
correspondent  for  the  notice  with  which  he  has 
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een  so  kind  as  to  honour  me.  I  have  only  to  add, 
lat  I  have  long  felt  a  strong  desire  to  be  person- 
lly  a<:quainted  with  the  members  of  the  Mirror 
lluby  and  therefore  I  am  much  pleased  with  the 
int  given,  in  the  close  of  the  letter,  of  an  invita- 
on  to  attend  their  anniversary  meeting. 

R 
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Rwra  mUd  et  rigui  phceant  in  vaUiJbus  amnes. 

VIRO.  GEORG.  ii.  485. 

^vm  of  the  most  natural,  as  well  as  one  of  the  purest 
laaaures,  arising  from  the  effect  of  external  objects 
I  the  mind,  is  the  enjoyment  of  rural  prospects  and 
ml  scenery.  The  ideas  of  health,  contentment, 
sace,  and  innocence,  are  so  interwoven  with  those 
*the  country,  that  their  connexion  has  become pro- 
nrbial ;  and  the  pleasures  arising  from  it  are  not 
ilj  celebrated  by  those  who  have  experienced  their 
reets,  but  they  are  frequently  supposed  by  thou- 
indstowhom  they  never  were  known,  and  described 
IT  many  by  whom  they  have  long  been  forgotten. 
Of  them,  as  of  every  other  enjoyment,  the  value  is 
ihanced  by  vicissitude ;.  and  long  exclusion  is  one 
reftt  ingriedient  in  the  delight  of  their  attainment, 
ev  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  an  oppor- 
inity  of  forming  a  full  idea  of  that  pleasure  which 
ereat  state-criminal  is  said  to  have  felt,  when,  on 
smg  taken  from  his  dungeon,  he  saw  the  lights  and 
"eraied  the  open  air,  tho*  but  for  that  short  space 
Mch  conducted  him  to  his  scaffold.  But  it  may  in 
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some  measure  be  conceived  from  the  satisfaction 
which  most  men  have  at  times  experienced  in  chang- 
ing the  smoky  atmosphere  and  close  corrupted  va- 
pour of  a  crowded  town,  for  the  pure  elastic  breeie 
of  a  furze-hill^  or  the  balmy  perfume  of  a  bean-field* 

With  such  increased  enjoyment  do  I  now  fed  the 
pleasures  of  the  country,  ailer  being,  as  Milton  says, 
<  long  in  populous  city  pent.'  A  very  pressing  in- 
vitation from  my  friena  Colonel  Caustic  prevailed 
over  that  indolence,  which  was  always  a  part  of  my 
constitution,  and  which  I  feel  advanced  life  nowise 
tend  to  diminish.  Having  one  day  missed  half-s- 
dozen  acquaintance,  one  soler  another,  who,  I  was 
informed,  had  gone  into  the  country,  I  came  home 
in  the  evening,  found  a  second  letter  from  the  Co- 
lonel, urging  my  visit,  read  part  of  Virgil's  second 
Georgic.  looked  from  my  hignest  window  on  thesmi 
just  about  to  set  amidst  the  golden  clouds  of  a 
beautiful  western  sky,  and,  coming  down  stairs, 
ordered  my  man  to  pack  up  my  portmanteau,  and 
next  morning  set  out  for  my  friend's  country-seat, 
whence  I  now  address  my  readers. 

To  me,  who  am  accustomed  to  be  idle  without 
being  vacant,  whose  thoughts  are  rather  wandering 
than  busy,  and  whose  fancy  rather  various  than 
vivid,  the  soft  and  modest  painting  of  nature  in  this 
beautiful  retirement  of  my  friend's  is  particularly 
suited.  Here  where  I  am  seated  at  this  moment,  in 
a  little  shady  arbour  with  a  sloping  lawn  in  front 
covered  with  some  sheep  that  are  resting  in  thenoon- 
day  heat,  with  their  lambkins  around  them ;  with  a 
g;rove  of  pines  on  the  right  hand,  through  which  a 
scarcely  stirring  breeze  is  heard  faintly  to  whisper; 
with  a  brook  on  the  left,  to  the  gurgle  of  which  the 
willows  on  its  side  seem  to  listen  in  silence ;  this 
Jaodscape,  with  a  back  ground  of  distant  hills,  on 
which  one  can  discover  the  smoke  of  the  shepherd's 
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fire,  rising  in  large  lazy  volumes  to  a  thinly-fleckered 
sky;  all  this  forms  a  scene  peaceful  though  enlivened, 
oblivious  of  care  yet  rich  in  thought,  which  soothes 
my  indolence  with  a  congenial  quiet,  yet  dignifies 
it  with  the  swellings  of  enthusiasm  and  the  dreams 
of  imagination. 

On  this  subject  of  the  enjoyment  of  rural  con- 
templation, I  was  much  pleased  with  some  refljections 
lately  sent  me  by  a  correspondent,  who  subscribes 
himself  £ubulus.  '  It  is  the  great  error  of  man- 
kuid,'  says  he,  *  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
they  commonly  seek  for  it  in  violent  gratifications, 
in  pleasures  which  are  too  intense  in  their  degree  to 
be  of  long  duration,  and  of  which  even  the  frequent 
repetition  blunts  the  capacity  of  enjoyment.  There 
is  no  lesson  more  useful  to  mankind  than  that  which 
teaches  them,  that  the  most  rational  happiness  is 
averse  to  all  turbulent  emotions  ;  that  it  is  serene 
and  moderate  in  its  nature ;  that  its  ingredients  are 
neither  costly  in  the  acquisition  nor  difficult  in  the 
attainment,  but  present  themselves  almost  volunta- 
rily to  a  well-ordered  mind,  and  are  open  to  every 
rank  and  condition  of  life,  where  absolute  indigence 
18  excluded. 

*  The  intellectual  pleasures  have  this  peculiar  and 
superlative  advantage  over  those  that  are  merely 
sensual,  that  the  most  delightful  of  the  former  re- 
quire no  appropriation  of  their  objects  in  order  to 
their  enjoyment.  The  contemplative  man,  who  is 
an  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  has  an  ideal 
property  in  all  its  objects.  He  enjoys  the  hill,  the 
vale,  the  stream,  the  wood,  the  garden,  with  a 
pleasure  more  exquisite,  because  more  unallayed, 
than  that  of  their  actual  possessor.  To  him  each 
enjoyment  is  heightened  by  the  sense  of  that  unre- 
.mittmg  bounty  which  furnishes  it ;  nor  is  he  dis- 
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quieted  by  the  anxiety  of  maintaining  a  possession 
of  which  he  cannot  be  deprived.  How  truly  may 
he  exclaim  with  the  poet — 

I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny; 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace  ; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky, 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  &ce : 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream,  at  ere : 
Let  health  my  nenres  and  finer  fibres  brace  ; 
Of  Fancy,  Reason,  Virtue,  nought  can  me  b^«ave.* 

*  To  a  mind  of  that  happy, conformation  which 
the  poet  here  describes,  the  sources  of  pleasure 
are  infinite.  Nature  is  not  less  delightful  in  her  ge- 
neral impressions  than  when  surveyed  in  detail;  and 
to  the  former  of  these  the  verses  above-quoted  seem 
chiefly  to  refer.  It  is  certain  that  we  experience  a 
high  degree  of  pleasure  in  certain  emotions  excited 
by  the  general  contemplation  of  nature,  when  the 
attention  does  not  dwell  minutely  upon  any  of  the 
objects  that  surround  us.  Sympathy,  the  most 
powerful  principle  in  the  human  composition,  hasa 
strong  effect  in  constituting  the  pleasure  here  alluded 
to.  The  stillness  of  the  country,  and  the  tranquillity 
of  its  scenes,  have  a  sensible  effect  in  calming 
the  disorder  of  the  passions,  and  inducing  a  tem- 
porary serenity  of  mind.  By  the  same  sympathy, 
the  milder  passions  are  excited,  while  the  turbuleot 
are  laid  asleep.  That  man  must  be  of  a  hardened 
frame  indeed,  who  can  hear  unmoved  the  song  of 
the  feathered  tribes,  when  Spring  calls  forth  ^  all 
Nature's  harmony,*  or  who  can  behold,  without  a 
corresponding  emotion  of  joy  and  of  gratitude,  the 
sprightliness  of  the  young  race  of  animals  wantoning 

*  Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence. 
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IB  the  exercise  of  their  new  powers,  and  invigorated 

Sr  the  benignity. of  the  air  and  the  luxuriancy  of 
eir  pastures.' 

My  friend  Colonel  Caustic,  though  I  will  venture 
to  tay  for  himi  that  he  is  neither  without  the  sensi- 
bility of  mind,  nor  the  emotions  of  pious  gratitude^ 
which  my  correspondent  justly  supposes  the  con- 
templation of  the  rural  scene  to  excite,  yet  surveys 
k  not  with  feelings  of  quite  so  placid  a  sort  as  in 
lome  other  minds  it  will  be  apt  to  produce.  Here, 
as  efery  where  else,  he  stamps  on  the  surrounding 
ofajecis  somewhat  of  the  particular  impression  of  his 
dunmcter.  That  sentiment,  which,  like  the  genius 
if  Soorates,  perpetually  attends  him,  the  child  of 
~  of  philanthropy,  nursed  by  spleen,  though 
it  puts  on  a  certain  tenderness  which  it  has 
in  town,  and  is  rather  disposed  to  complain  than 
to  censure,  yet  walks  with  him,  not  unemployed, 
tkvough  his  woods  and  his  fields,  and  throws  on 
tllia  finest  of  their  beauties  a  tint  of  its  own  colour- 

a  I  as  the  glass  of  the  little  instrument  called  a 
lade  Lortaine,  dims  the  landscape  which  is  view- 
ad  dirough  it. 

*.  I  have  not  been  able  to  convince  him  that  the 
a  gather  is  not  very  much  changed  from  what  it  was 
h  liis  yt)unger  days,  and  he  quotes  many  observa- 
in  support  of  the  milder  temperature  of  the 
in  those  long  past  seasons.  But  his  sister,  a 
respectable  maiden  lady,  a  few  vears  younger 
dHe  Colonel,  who  keeps  house  tor  him,  insists 
on  the  difference  in  stronger  terms,  and  is  surprised 
at  ttiy  unbelief,  even  though  it  is  confirmed  by  the 
n^iiter.  Of  her  faith  in  this  article  she  shows  the 
sincerity  by  lier  practice  in  household  matters^ 
kmng,  as  she  tells  me,  for  these  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  past,  taken  out  the  greens  from  the  fire- 
places at  least  a  fortnight  earlier  dian  formerly,  and 
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not  uncarpetting  the  rooms,  nor  taking  down  die 
window-curtains,  till  near  a  month  later  than  die 
was  wont  to  do. 

On  the  appearance  of  his  own  fields  the  Colond 
does  not  say  quite  so  much,  the  culture  he  has  be- 
stowed  on  them  counteracting  in  that  particular  die 
natural  deterioration ;  but  wherever  nature  has  beet 
left  to  herself,  her  productions,  according  to  hin, 
have  grown  more  scanty.  When  we  start  a  htrey 
or  flush  a  partridge  in  our  walks,  the  CdoDd  al- 
ways tells  me  there  is  not  one  for  ten  in  his  gromidi 
that  he  used  to  see  formerly  ;  and  he  rather  seemed 
to  enjoy  than  condole  with  my  want  of  sport,  whei 
I  went  yesterday  a-flshing  on  the  very  same  part 
of  the  river  from  which  he  informed  me  he  was  of 
old  sure  of  catching  a  dish  of  trouts  in  an  hooi'i 
time  any  day  of  the  season.  Nor  was  he  qiutewdl 
pleased  with  his  man  John's  attempting  to  accoonft 
for  it,  by  his  neighbour  Lord  Grub  well's  having 
lately  sent  down  a  casting  net  for  the  use  of  his 
game-keeper. 

On  the  subject  of  Lord  Grubwell,  however,  in 
other  matters,  he  is  generally  apt  enough  himself 
to  expatiate.  *  This  man,'  said  he,  '  whose  father 
acquired  the  fortune,  which  afterwards  procured 
the  son  his  title,  has  started  into  the  rank  without 
the  manners  or  the  taste  of  a  gentleman.  The 
want  of  the  first  would  only  be  felt  those  two  or 
three  times  in  the  year  when  one  is  obliged  to  meet 
with  him ;  but  the  perversion  of  the  latter^  with  a  full 
purse  to  give  it  way,  makes  his  neighbourhood  a  very 
unfortunate  one.  That  rising  ground  on  the  left» 
which  was  formerly  one  of  the  6 nest  green  swells 
in  the  world,  he  has  put  yon  vile  Gothic  tower  on, 
as  he  calls  it,  and  has  planted  half-a-dozen  little 
carronades  on  the  top  of  it,  which  it  is  a  favourite 
amusement  with  him  to  fire  on  holidays  and  birth- 
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days,  or  'wheti  Bome  respected  visitor  drinks  tea 
diere*' — •*  That  will  frighten  your  Dryads,'  said  I 
taiiliDg«— -*  It  o£^eii  frightens  my  sister/  replied 
ihe  dc^enel ; '  and  I  am  weak  enough  to  let  it  fret 
jne.  I  •can  bear  the  man's  nonsense,  when  it  is  not 
heard  twe  miles  off.  That  ugly  dry  gap  in  the  bank 
Ofpomte  to  us  was  the  channel  of  a  rill,  of  which 
he  turned  the  course^  to  make  a  serpentine  river 
ftr  his  Chinese  bridge,  which  he  had  built  without 
hnowiDff  where  to  find  water  for  it.  And  from  the 
little  hius  behind  he  has  rooted  out  all  the  natural 
ftinge  of  their  birch  and  oak  shrub- wood,  to  cover 
4heir  tops  with  stiff  circular  plantations.  Then  his 
temples  and  statues,  with  their  white  plaster  and 
painti  meet  one's  eye  in  every  corner.  1  have  been 
fiun  to  run  up  that  hedge,  to  screen  me  from  all 
Ame  impectinences,  though  it  lost  my  favourite 
eeat  the  best  half  of  its  prospect.' 

But  Colonel  Caustic  has  other  wrongs  from  the 
innovations  of  his  neighbour,  which  he  suffers  with- 
4Mit  telling  them.  Lord  Grubwell's  improvements 
often  trench  on  a  feeling  more  tender  than  the 
Colonel's  taste,  though  that  is  delicate  enough. 
The  scenes  around  him  have  those  ties  upon  my 
Coend  which  long  acquaintance  naturally  gives  them 
over  a  mind  so  susceptible  as  his.  As  the  my- 
thology of  the  ancients  animated  all  nature,  by 
giving  a  tutelary  power  to  every  wood  and  foun- 
tain, 80  he  has  peopled  many  of  the  objects  in  his 
view  with  the  images  of  past  events,  of  departed 
friends,  of  warm  affections,  of  tender  regrets;  and 
he  feels  the  change,  or  sometimes  even  the  im- 
provement, as  a  sacrilege  that  drives  the  deity  from 
the  place.  This  sentiment  of  memory  is  felt  but 
very  imperfectly  in  a  town ;  in  the  country  it  re- 
tains all  its  force  ;  and  with  Colonel  Caustic  it  ope- 
rates in  the  strongest  manner  possible.     Here  he 
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withdraws  himself  from  an  age 'which  he 
in  its  decline,  and  finds  in  the  world  ol 
brance  that  warmth  of  friendship,  that 
manners,  that  refinement  of  breeding,  thai 
of  form,  that  dignity  of  deportment,  whicli 
his  youth.  This  is  perhaps  one  cause  of  hii 
when  at  any  time  he  mixes  with  mankind 
leaving  an  enlightened  company  of  fHend 
frivolous  society  of  ordinary  men,  which  & 
comes  the  temper  of  the  best-natured  pe< 
if  it  does  not  sink  them  into  sadness  anc 
will  generally  make  them  '  humorous  and 
Even  the  recollection  of  sufferings  endea 
a  mind  as  Caustic's  the  scene  that  recals 
observed,  that  wherever  our  stroll  began, 
monly  ended  in  a  sombre  walk,  that  led  i 
grove  of  beeches  to  a  little  sequestered  dd 
I  remarked  one  tree  fenced  round  in  such 
as  showed  a  particular  attention  to  its  gi 
stopped  as  we  passed,  and  looked  on  it  w 
of  inquiry.  *  That  tree,'  said  the  Colone 
ing  me,  *  is  about  forty  years  old.' — He  y 
few  paces — *  It  was  planted  by  a  lady,* 
his  eye  on  the  ground,  and  blushing,  as  I 

*  It  was  planted  '     He  walked  so 

further,  looked  back,  and  sighed, — '  She 
one  of  the  finest  women  in  the  world  l* 
Z 
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I  AM  every  day  more  and  more  disposed  U 
tulate  myself  on  this  visit  to  Colonel  Caust 
I  find  him  with  all  his  good  qualities  broi 
ward,  with  all  his  failings  thrown  into  t 
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nroundy  which  only  serve,  to  carry  the  simile  a  little 
further,  to  give  force  and  relief  to  the  picture.  I 
am  now  assured  of  what  before  I  was  willing  to  be« 
lieve,  that  Caustic's  spleen  is  of  that  sort  which  is 
die  produce  of  the  warmest  philanthropy.  As  the 
admirer  of  painting  is  most  offended  with  the  scrawls 
of  a  dauber,  as  th^  enthusiast  in  music  is  most  hurt 
with  the  discords  of  an  ill-played  instrument;  so  the 
lover  of  mankind,  as  his  own  sense  of  virtue  has 
painted  them,  when  he  comes  abroad  into  life,  and 
sees  what  they  really  are,  feels  the  disappointment 
in  the  severest  manner;  and  he  will  often  mdulge  in 
•atire  beyond  the  limits  of  discretion;  while  indif- 
ference or  selfishness  will  be  contented  to  take  men 
at  it  finds  them,  and  never  allow  itself  to  be  dis- 
anieted  with  the  soreness  of  disappointed  benevo- 
wnce  or  the  warmth  of  indignant  virtue. 

I  have  likewise  made  an  acquisition  of  no  inconsi- 
derable value  in  the  acquaintance  of  Colonel  Caus- 
tic's sister.  His  affection  for  her  is  of  that  genuine 
sort  which  was  to  be  expected  from  the  view  of  his 
character  I  have  given.  The  first  night  of  my  being 
bere,  when  Miss  Caustic  was  to  retire  after  supper, 
ber  brother  rose,  drew  back  the  large  arm-chair  in 
which  he  sat  at  table  with  one  hand,  pulled  the  bell- 
string  with  the  other,  opened  the  parlour-door  while 
she  was  making  her  courtesy  to  me,  and  then  saluted 
her  as  she  went  out,  and  bid  her  good-night ;  and 
all  this  with  a  sort  of  tender  ceremony  which  I  felt 
then,  and  feel  still,  for  it  is  a  thing  of  custom  with 
them,  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  pieces  of  good- 
breeding  I  had  ever  witnessed.  '  My  sister  is  an 
.excellent  woman,'  said  the  Colonel,  as  he  shut  the 
door :  '  and  I  don't  like  her  the  worse  for  having 
something  of  the  primeval  about  her.  You  don't 
know  how  much  1  owe  her.  When  I  was  a  careless 
young  fellow,  living  what  we  called  a  fashionable 
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life  about  town,  thinking  perhaps,  like  a  puppy  as  I 
was,  what  sort  of  a  coat  I  should  wear,  or  what  sort 
of  a  stocking  would  best  show  off  my  leg,  or  perhaps 
practising  my  salute  before  a  glass,  to  enchant  the 
ladies  at  a  review,  my  sister  Peggy,  though  several 
years  younger,  was  here  at  home,  nursing  the  de- 
clining age  of  one  of  the  best  of  mothers,    and 
managing  every  shilling  not  only  of  mine,  but  of 
theirs,  to  make  up  a  sum  for  purchasing  me  a  coDOh 
pany.     Since  my  mother's  death,  and  my  being 
settled  here,  her  attentions  have  been  all  trans- 
ferred to  me;  my  companion  in  health,  my  nurse  ia 
sickness,  with  all  those  little  domestic  services  whieh 
though  they  are  cyphers  in  the  general  account,  a 
man  like  me,  whose  home  is  so  much  to  hiniy  feds 
of  infinite  importance ;  and  there  is  a  manner  rf 
doing  them,  a  quiet,  unauthoritative,  unbusding 
way  of  keeping  things  right,  which  is  oden  more 
important  than  the  things  themselves.     Then  I  am 
indebted  to  her  for  the  tolerable  terms  I  stand  in 
with  the  world.     When  it  grates  harshly  on  me, 
and  I  am  old,  and  apt  perhaps  to  be  a  httle  cross 
at  times,  she  contrives  somehow  to  smooth  matters 
between  us ;  and  the  apology  I  would  not  allow 
from  itself,  I  can  hear  from  her,  knowing,  as  I  do, 
her  worth  and  the  affection  she  bears  me.    I  were 
a  brute  to  love  her  less  than  I  do. 

'  There  is  something,'  continued  the  Colonel,  af- 
ter a  little  pause^ '  in  the  circumstance  of  sex»  that 
mixes  a  degree  of  tenderness  with  our  duty  to  a  fe- 
male, something  that  claims  our  protection  and  oor 
service  in  a  style  so  different  from  what  the  other  de- 
mands from  us ; — the  very  same  offices  are  perform- 
ed so  differently ;  'tis  like  grasping  a  crab-tree,  and 
touching  a  violet.  Whenever  I  see  a  man  treat  a 
woman  not  as  a  woman  should  be  treated,  be  it  a 
chambermaid  or  a  kitchen -wench,  not  to  say  a  wife 
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or  a  sister,  though  I  have  seen  such  examples,  let 
him  be  of  what  tashion  or  rank  he  may,  or  as  polite 
At  other  times  as  he  will,  I  am  sure  his  politeness  is 
not  of  the  right  breed.  He  may  have  been  taught 
by  a  dancing^roaster,  at  court,  or  by  travel  ;  but 
loll  his  courtesy  is  not  his  own  ;  'tis  borrowed  only, 
and  not  to  be  relied  on.' 

Miss  Caustic,  with  all  those  domestic  and  house- 
h<dd  accomplishments  which  her  brother  commends, 
often  shows  that  she  has  been  skilled  in  more  re- 
fined ones,  though  she  has  now  laid  them  aside,  like 
die  dresses  of  her  youth,  as  unsuitable  to  her  age 
and  situatioa.  She  can  still  talk  of  Music,  of  Poetry, 
of  PlajTS,  and  of  Novels ;  and  in  conversation  with 
jounger  people,  listens  to  their  discourse  on  those 
topics  with  an  interest  and  a  feeling  that  is  particu- 
lany  pleasing  to  them.  Her  own  studies,  however, 
are  of  a  more  serious  cast.  Besides  those  books  of 
devotion  which  employ  her  private  hours,  she  reads 
history  for  amusement,  gardening  and  medicine  by 
way  of  business :  for  she  is  the  phjrsician  of  the  pa- 
lish, and  is  thought  by  the  country  folks  to  be  won- 
derfully skilful.  Her  brother  often  jokes  her  on  the 
number  and  the  wants  of  her  patients.  '  I  do  'nt 
know.  Sister,'  said  he  t*  other  morning,  ^  what  fees 
you  get ;  but  your  patients  cost  me  a  great  deal  of 
money.  I  have  unfortunately  but  one  recipe,  and 
it  Is  a  specific  for  almost  all  their  diseases.' — '  I 
only  ask  now  and  then,'  said  she,  '  the  key  of  your 
oduur  for  them.  Brother ;  the  key  of  your  purse 
they  will  find  for  themselves.  Yet  why  should  not 
we  be  apothecaries  that  way  ?  Poverty  is  a  disease 
too ;  and  if  a  little  of  my  cordials,  or  your  money 
can  cheer  the  hearts  of  some  who  have  no  other 
inalady-**— '  *  It  is  well  bestowed.  Sister  Peggy ; 
and  so  we  '11  continue  to  practise,  though  we 
should  now  and  then  be  cheated.' 
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*  'Tis  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  country,'  laid 
I,  '  that  you  get  within  reach  of  a  certain  rank  of 
men,  often  most  virtuous  and  useful,  whom  in  a 
town  we  have  no  opportunity  of  knowing  at  all.'— 
'  Why,  yes,'  said  Caustic  ;  *  but  the  misfortune  if, 
that  those  who  could  do  the  most  for  them,  seldom 
see  them  as  they  ought.  I  have  heard  that  every 
body  carries  a  certain  atmosphere  of  its  own  along 
with  it,  which  a  change  of  air  does  not  immediatdy 
remove*  So  there  is  a  certain  town-atmosphere 
which  a  great  man  brings  with  him  into  tlie  coun- 
try. He  has  two  or  three  laced  lacquies,  and  two 
or  three  attendants  without  wages,  through  whom 
he  sees  and  hears,  and  does  every  thing ;  and  Po* 
verty.  Industry,  and  Nature,  get  no  nearer  than 
the  great  gate  of  his  court-yard.' — *  'T  is  but  too 
true,'  said  his  sister.  *  I  have  several  pensioneif 
who  come  with  heavy  hearts  from  Lord  Grab- 
well's  door,  though  they  were  once,  they  say,  te- 
nants or  workmen  of  his  own,  or,  as  some  of  them 
pretend,  relations  of  his  grandfather.* — *  That 's 
the  very  reason,'  continued  the  Colonel ;  *  why 
will  they  put  the  man  in  mind  of  his  father  and 
grandfather !  The  fellows  deserve  a  horse-pond  for 
their  impertinence.' — *  Nay,  but  in  truth,'  replied 
Miss  Caustic,  '  My  Lord  knows  nothing  of  the 
matter.  He  carries  so  much  of  the  town's  atmos- 
phere, as  you  call  it,  about  him.  He  does  not  rise 
till  eleven,  nor  breakfast  till  twelve.  Then  he  has 
his  steward  with  him  for  one  hour,  his  architect  for 
another,  his  layer  out  of  ground  for  a  third. 
After  this  he  sometimes  gallops  out  for  a  little 
exercise,  or  plays  at  billiards  within  doors ;  dines 
at  a  table  of  twenty  covers ;  sits  very  late  at  his 
bottle ;  plays  cards,  except  when  My  Lady  chooses 
dancing,  till  midnight ;  and  they  seldom  part 
till  sunrise :' — *  And  so  ends,'   said  the  Colonel, 
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^your  Idyllium  on  my  Lord  Grubwell's  rural  occu- 
pations/ 

We  heard  the  tread  of  a  horse  hi  the  courts  and 
presently  John  entered  with  a  card  in  his  hand ; 
irhich  his  master  no  sooner  threw  his  eyes  on,  than 
be  said,  '  But  you  need  not  describe,  Sister ;  our 
IHeod  may  see,  if  he  inclines  it.  That  card,  I  could 
hsU  the  chaplain's  fold  at  a  mile's  distance^  is  my 
Lord's  annual  invitation  to  dinner^  Is  it  not, 
Idin?*-— *  It  is  my  Lord  GrubweU's  servant,  Sir,* 
laid  John.  His  master  read  the  card :  '  And  as 
lie  understands  the  Colonel  has  at  present  a  friend 
from  town  with  bim,  be  requests  that  he  would 
present  that  gentleman  his  Lordship's  compli* 
peiits»  and  entreat  the  honour  of  his  company  also/ 
--*  Here  is  another  card.  Sir,  for  Miss  Caustic* — 
^  Yes,  yes,  she  always  gets  a  oounteppart/ — *  But 
[aba* n't  go/  said  his  sister;  Her  Ladyship  has 
fwmg  ladies  enow  to  make  fools  of;  an  old  woman 
it  not  worth  the  trouble.'—*  Why  then  you  must 
lay  so^'  answered  her  brother;  fer  the  chaplain 
Ita  •  note  here  at  the  bottom,  that  an  answer  is  re* 
lucsted.  I  suppose  your  great  folks  now^a-days 
sontract  with  their  maitre  d*  hotel  by  the  head ; 
wd  so  they  save  half-a- crown,  when  one  do  n't  set 
lawn  one's  name  for  a  cover/-.-*  But  spite  of  the 
^alf*crown  you  must  gOj'  said  the  Colonel  to  me ; 
'  you  will  find  food  for  moralizing ;  and  I  shall  like 
ny  own  dinner  the  better.  So  return  an  answer 
locordingly,  Sister ;  and  do  you  hear,  John,  give 
Ify  Lord's  servant  a  slice  of  cold  beef  and  a  tank* 
iru  of  beer  in  the  mean  time.  It  is  possible  he 
s  fed  upon  contract  too ;  and  for  such  patients, 
[  believe.  Sister  Peggy,  Dr.  Buchan's  Domestic 
tfedicine  recommend  cold  beef  and  a  tankard/ 
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I  MENTIONED  ID  Hiy  last  paper,  that  my  friend 
Colonel  Caustic  and  I  had  accepted  an  invitation 
to  dine  with  his  neighbour  Lord  Grubwell.  Of  that 
dinner  I  am  now  to  take  the  liberty  of  giving  some 
account  to  my  readers.  It  is  one  advantage  of  that 
habit  of  observation,  which,  as  a  thinking  Lounger, 
I  have  acquired,  that  from  most  entertainments  I 
can  carry  something  more  than  the  mere  dinner 
away.  1  remember  an  old  acouaintance  of  mine,  a 
jolly  carbuncle-faced  fellow,  who  used  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  a  company  by  the  single  circumstance  of 
the  liquor  they  could  swallow.  At  such  a  diooer 
was  one  man  of  three  bottles,  four  of  two,  six  of  a 
bottle  and  a  half,  and  so  on ;  and  as  for  himself,  he 
kept  a  sort  of  journal  of  what  he  had  pouched,  as 
he  called  it,  at  every  place  to  which  he  had  been 
invited  during  a  whole  winter.  My  reckoning  is  of 
another  sort ;  I  have  sometimes  carried  off  mm  a 
dinner,  one,  two,  or  three  characters,  swallowed  half- 
a-dozen  anecdotes,  and  tasted  eight  or  ten  insipid 
things,  that  were  not  worth  the  swallowing.  I  have 
one  advantage  over  my  old  friend;  lean  digest  what, 
in  his  phrase,  I  have  pouched,  without  a  headach. 

When  we  sat  down  to  dinner  at  Lord  Grubwell's, 
I  found  that  the  table  was  occupied  in  some  sort  bj 
two  different  parties,  one  of  which  belonged  to  my 
Lord,  and  the  other  to  my  Lady.  At  the  upper 
end  of  my  Lord's  sat  Mr.  Placid,  a  man  agreeable 
by  profession,  who  has  no  corner  in  his  mind,  no 
prominence  in  his  feelings,  and  like  certain  chymical 
liquors,  has  the  property  of  coalescing  with  every 
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thing.  He  dines  with  every  body  that  give»  a  din- 
ner, has  seventeen  cards  for  the  seven  days  of  the 
week,  cuts  up  a  fowl,  tells  a  story,  and  hears  a  story 
told,  with  the  best  grace  of  any  man  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Placid  had  been  brought  by  my  Lord,  but 
seemed  inclined  to  desert  to  my  Lady,  or  rather  to 
aide  with  both,  having  a  smile  on  the  right  cheek 
for  the  one,  and  a  simper  on  the  left  for  the  other. 

Lord  Grubwell  being  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts, 
had  at  his  board- end,  besides  the  layer  out  of  his 
grounds,  a  discarded  fiddler  from  the  opera-house, 
who  allowed  that  Handel  could  compose  a  tolerable 
chorus  ;  a  painter,  who-  had  made  what  he  called 
fiincy-portraits  of  all  the  family,  who  talked  a  great 
deal  about  Correggio  ;  a  gentleman  on  one  hand  of 
him,  who  seemed  an  adept  in  cookery ;  and  a  little 
blear-eyed  man  on  the  other,  who  was  a  connoisseur 
in  wine.  On  horse-fiesh,  hunting,  shooting,  cricket, 
and  cock-fighting,  we  had  occasional  dissertations, 
from  several  young  gentleman  at  both  sides  of  his 
end  of  the  table,  who,  though  not  directly  of  his 
establishment,  seemed,  from  what  occurred  in  con- 
versation, to  be  pretty  constantly  in  waiting. 

Of  my  Lady's  division,  the  most  conspicuous  per- 
son was  a  gentleman  who  sat  next  her.  Sir  John , 

who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  office  af  her  cicisbeOf  or 
cavaliere  seroente,  as  nearly  as  the  custom  of  this 
country  allows.  There  was,  however,  one  little  dif- 
ference between  him  and  the  Italian  cavaliere,  that 
he  did  not  seem  so  solicitous  to  serve  as  to  admire 
the  lady,  the  little  attentions  being  rather  directed 
from  her  to  him.  Even  his  admiration  was  rather 
understood  than  expressed.  The  gentleman,  indeed, 
to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  grammarians,  appeared 
to  be  altogether  of  the  passive  mood,  and  to  consi- 
der every  exertion  as  vulgar  and  unbecoming.  He 
spoke  mincingly;  looked  something  more  delicate 
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than  man  i  bad  the  finest  teeth,  the  whitest  haiid» 
and  sent  a  perfume  around  him  at  every  motion.  He 
had  travelled,  quoted  Italy  very  often,  and  called 
this  a  tramontane  country,  in  which,  if  it  were  not 
for  one  or  two  fine  women,  there  would  be  no  poi* 
sibility  of  existing. 

Besides  this  male  attendant.  Lady  Gmbwellfadl 
several  female  intimates,  who  seemed  to  have  pro* 
filed  extremely  by  her  patronage  and  instructions, 
who  had  learned  to  talk  on  all  town  subjects  witb 
such  ease  and  confidence,  that  one  could  never  have 
supposed  they  had  been  bred  in  the  country,  and 
had,  as  Colonel  Caustic  informed  me,  only  lost  their 
bashfulness  about  three  weeks  before.  One  or  tw» 
of  them,  1  could  see,  were  in  a  professed  and  par* 
ticular  manner  imitators  of  my  Lady,  used  aU  her 
phrases,  aped  all  her  gestures,  and  had  their  dress 
made  so  exactly  after  her  pattern,  that  the  Cidonel 
told  me  a  blunt  country-gentleman,  who  dined 
there  one  rainy  day,  and  afterwards  passed  tfat 
night  at  his  house,  thought  they  had  got  wet  to  the 
skin  in  their  way,  and  had  been  refitted  from  her 
Ladyship's  wardrobe.  '  But  he  was  mistaken,' 
said  the  Colonel ;  ^  they  only  borrowed  a  little  of 
her  complexion/ 

The  painter  had  made  a  picture,  of  which  he  wai 
very  proud,  of  my  Lady  attended  by  a  group  of 
those  young  friends,  in  the  character  of  Diana,  sur- 
rounded by  her  nymphs,  surprized  by  Actseon.  My 
Lady,  when  she  was  showing  it  to  me,  made  mt 
take  notice  how  very  like  my  Lord,  Actson  was. 
Sir  John,  who  leaned  over  her  shoulder,  put  on  ss 
broad  a  smile  as  his  good-breeding  would  allow, 
and  said  it  was  one  of  tlie  most  monstrous  clever 
things  he  had  ever  heard  her  Ladyship  say. 

Of  my  Lord's  party  there  were  some  young  men, 
brothers  and  cousins  of  my^Lady's  nymphs,  who 
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showed  the  game  laudable  desire  of  imitating  him» 
as  their  kinswomen  did  of  copying  her.  But  each 
end  of  the  table  made  now  and  then  interchanges 
with  the  other:  some  of  the  most  promising  of  my 
Lord's  followers  were  favoured  with  the  countenance 
and  r^;ard  of  her  Ladyship;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  her  n3^phs  drew  the  particular  at- 
tiAition  of  Actaeon,  and  seemed,  like  those  in  the 
picture,  willing  to  hide  his  Diana  from  him.  Amidst 
those  different,  combined,  or  mingled  parties,  I  could 
BOt  help  admiring  the  dexterity  of  Placid,  who  con- 
nived to  divide  liimself  among  them  with  wonderful 
addhrett.  To  the  landscape-gardener  he  talked  of 
dumps -afod  swells;  he  spoke  ^  harmony  to  the  niu- 
siciais  of  colouring  to  the  painter,  of  hats  and  fea- 
thers to  the  young  ladies,  and  even  conciliated  the 
eterated  and  unbending  baronet,  by  appeals  to  him 
tkaat  the  key  at  Marseilles,  the  Corso  at  Rorne^ 
and  the  gallery  of  Florence.  He  was  once  only  a 
little  unfortunate  in  a  reference  to  Colonel  Caustic, 
iviiic^  he  meant  as  a  compliment  to  my  Lady, — 
'  how  much  more  elegant  the  dress  of  the  ladies 
Iras  now*a*days  than  formerly  when  they  remember- 
ed it  i'     Placid  is  but  very  little  turned  of  fifty. 

Caustic  and  I  weire  nearly '  mutes  and  audience  to 
Ms  act.'  The  Colonel,  indeed,  now  and  then  threw 
k  fa  word  or  two  of  that  dolce  piceantey  that  sweet 
and  sharp  sort  in  which  his  politeness  contrives  to 
emiTey  his  satire.  I  thought  1  could  discover  that 
the  company  stood  somewhat  in  awe  of  him  ;  and 
even  My  Lady  endeavoured  to  gain  his  good-will  by 
A  t«ry  marked  attention.  She  begged  leave  to  drink 
his  sister's  health  in  a  particular  manner  after  dinner, 
and  regretted  exceedingly  not  being  favoured  with 
her  company.  '  She  hardly  ever  stirs  abroad,  my 
Lady,'  answered  the  Colonel ;  *  besides',  looking 
riily  at  some  of  Her  Ladyship's  female  fnendsi '  she 
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is  not  young,  nor,  am  I  afraid,  bashful  enough  fof 
one  of  Diana's  virgins.' 

When  we  returned  home  in  theevemngy  Caustic 
began  to  moralize  on  the  scene  of  the  day,  *  We 
were  talking,'  said  he  to  me,  *  the  other  morning, 
when  you  took  up  a  volume  of  Cook's- Voyages,  of 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  arising  to-newly- 
discovered  countries  from  our  communication  wkb 
them ;  of  the  wants  we  show  tliem  along  with  the 
conveniences  of  life,  the  diseases  we  communicate 
along  with  the  arts  we  teach.  I  can  trace  a  striktiig 
analogy  between  this  and  the  visit  of  Lord  and  Lady 
GrubweU  tathe  savages  here,  as  I  am  told  they  often 
call  us.  Instead  of  the  plain  wholesome  we,  the 
sober  manners,  the  filial,  the  parental,  the  fainily* 
virtues,  which  some  of  our  households  fioasetied, 
these  great  people  will  inculcate  extravagance,  dis- 
sipation, and  negiect  of  every  relative  duty ;  and 
then  in  point  of  breeding  and  behaviour,  we  shell 
have  petulance  and  inattention  instead  of  bashfbl 
civility,  because  it  is  the  fashion  with  fine  folks  to  be 
easy;  and  rusticity  shall  be  set  off  with  impudence, 
like  a  grograni  waistcoat  with  tinsel-binding,  that 
only  makes  its  coarseness  more  disgusting.* 

'  But  you  must  set  them  right,  my  good  Sir,'  I 
replied,  <  in  these  particulars.  You  must  tell  your 
neighbours,  who  may  be  apt,  from  some  spurious 
examples,  to  suppose  that  every  thing  contrary  to  the 
natural  ideas  of  politeness  is  polite,  that  in  such  an 
opinion  they  are  perfectly  mistaken.  Such  a  cari* 
cature  is  indeed,  as  in  all  other  imitations,  the  easiest 
to  be  imitated ;  but  it  is  not  the  real  portraiture  and 
likeness  of  a  high-  bred  man  or  woman.  As  good 
dancing  is  like  a  more  dignified  sort  of  walk,  and  as 
the  best  dress  hangs  the  easiest  on  the  shape ;  fo 
the  highest  good-breeding,  and  the  most  nighly 
polished  fashion;  is  the  nearest  to  nature,  but  tona- 
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fare  in  its  befit  state,  to  that  belle  nature  which  works 
of  taste,  and  a  person  of  fashion  is  a  work  of  taste, 
in  eiKery  department  require.  It  is  the  same  in  mo- 
nk as  in  demeanour ;-  a  real  man  of  fashion  has  a 
certain  reienuef  a  degree  of  moderation  in  every 
AiDg,  and  will  not  be  more  wicked  or  dissipated 
tbaa  there  is  occasion  for;  you  must  therefore  sig- 
nify te  that  young  man  who  sat  near  me  at  Lord 
GmbweU's,  who  swore  immoderately,  was  rude  to 
tiie«haplain,  and  told  us  some  things  of  himself  for 
vliic^  he  ought  to  have  been  hanged,  that  he  wiJl 
fiot  have  the  Honour  of  going  to  the  devil  in  the  very 
iMit  company*. 

*  Were  1  to  turn  preacher,'  answered  the  Colonel, 
'  I  would  not  read  your  homily.  It  might  be  as  you 
•mff  in  former  times;  but  in  my  late  excursion  to  your 
tkjf  I  cannot  say  I  could  discover,  even  in  tlie  first 
oonpany,  the  high  polish  you  talk  of.  There  was 
natare,  indeed,  such  as  one  may  suppose  her  in 

e;e8  which  I  have  long  since  forgotten;  but  as  for 
beauty  or  grace,  I  could  perceive  but  little  of  it. 
The  world  has  been  often  called  a  theatre ;  now  the 
theatre  of  your  fashionable  world  seems  to  me  to 
have  lost  the  best  part  of  its  audience;  it  is  all  either 
the  yawn  of  the  side  boxes,  or  the  roar  of  the  upper 
gallery.  There  is  no  pit,  as  I  remember  the  pit;  none 
of  that  mixture  of  good-breeding,  discernment,  taste, 
and  feeling,  which  constitutes  an  audience,  such  as 
a  first-rate  performer  would  wish  to  act  his  part  to. 
For  the  simile  of  the  theatre  will  still  hold  in  this 
further  particular,  that  a  man,  to  be  perfectly  well- 
bred,  must  have  a  certain  respect  and  valtie  for  his 
audience,  otherwise  his  exertions  will  generally  be 
either  coarse  or  feeble.  Though,  indeed,  a  per- 
fectly well-bred  man  will  feel  that  respect  even  for 
himself;  and  were  he  in  a  room  alone,'  said  Caustic, 
taiuDg  an  involuntary  step  or  two,  till  he  got  oppo- 
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site  to  9  mirror  that  hangs  at  the  upper  end  of  his 
parlour,  *  would  blush  to  find  bimseif  in  a  mean  or 
ungraceful  attitude,  or  to  indulge  a  thought  gross, 
ill£eral,  or  ungentlemanlike.' — '  You  smiley'  said 
Miss  Caustic  to  me ;  '  but  I  have  often  told  oay  bro- 
ther, that  he  is  a  very  Oroondates  on  that  score ; 
and  your  Edinburgh  people  may  be  very  wdt  bred, 
without  coming  up  to  bis  standard.' — '  May«  but,* 
said  I,  '  were  I  even  to  give  Edinburgh  up,  it  would 
not  affect  my  position.  Edinburgh  is  but  a  copy  of 
a  larger  metropolis ;  and  in  every  copy  the  defect  I 
mentioned  is  apt  to  take  place;  and  of  all  qualities 
I  know,  this  of  fashion  and  good-breeding  is  the 
most  delicate,  the  most  evanescent,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed so  pedantic  a  phrase.  'Tis  like  the  flavour  of 
certain  liquors,  which  it  is  bardly  possible  to  pre- 
serve in  the  removal  of  them/-*-^'  Ob  I  now  I  under- 
stand you,'  said  Caustic,  smiling  in  his  tuva;  '  like 
Harroweate  water,  for  example,  which,^  I  aPQ  toM» 
has  spirit  at  the  spring;  but  when  brought  hither, 
I  find  it,  under  favour,  to  havQ  nothing  but  stink  and 
ill  taste  remaining.* 
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That  we  often  make  the  misery,  as  well  as  *  the 
happiness  we  do  not  find,*  is  a  truth  which  moralists 
have  frequently  remarked,  and  which  can  hardly  be 
too  often  repeated.  *  'Tis  one  of  those  specific  max- 
ims which  apply  to  every  character  and  to  every 
situation,  and  which,  therefore,  in  different  modes  of 
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expression,  almost  every  wise  man  has  endeavour- 
ed to  enforce  and  illustrate.  Without  going  so  far 
at  the  Stoics  would  have  us,  we  may  venture  to  as- 
flert,  that  there  is  scarce  any  state  of  calamity  in 
which  a  firm  and  a  virtuous  mind  will  not  create  to 
itielf  consolation  and  relief;  nor  any  absolute  de- 
cree oT  prosperity  and  success  in  which  a  naturally 
discontented  spirit  will  not  find  cause  of  disappoint- 
ment and  disgust. 

But  in  such  extremes  of  situation  it  is  the  lot  of 
few  to  be  placed.  Of  the  bulk  of  mankind  the  life 
IB  passed  amidst  scenes  of  no  very  eventful  sort, 
amidst  ordinary  engagements  and  ordinary  cares. 
But  of  these,  perhaps,  still  more  than  of  the  others, 
the  good  or  evil  is  in  a  great  measure  regulated  by 
the  temper  and  disposition  of  him  to  whom  they  fall 
out ;  like  metals  in  coin,  it  is  not  alone  their  intrin- 
sic nature,  but  also  that  impression  which  they  re- 
ceive from  us,  that  creates  their  value.  It  must  be 
material,  therefore,  in  the  art  of  happiness,  to  pos- 
sess the  power  of  stamping  satisfaction  on  the  enjoy- 
ments which  Providence  has  put  into  our  hands. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  from  meeting 
lately  with  two  old  acquaintances,  from  whom  I  had, 
by  various  accidents,  been  a  long  while  separated, 
but  whose  dispositions  our  early  intimacy  had  per- 
fectly unfolded  to  me,  and  the  circumstances  of 
whose  lives  I  have  since  had  occasion  to  learn. 

When  at  school,  Clitander  was  the  pride  of  his 
parents  and  the  boast  of  our  master.  There  was  no 
acquirement  to  which  his  genius  was  not  equal ;  and 
though  he  was  sometimes  deficient  in  application,  yet 
whenever  he  chose  he  outshone  every  competitor. 

Eudocius  was  a  lad  of  very  inferior  talents.  He 
was  frequently  the  object  of  Clitander's  ridicule,  but 
he  bore  it  with  an  indifference  that  very  soon  dis- 
armed his  adversary ;  and  his  constant  obligingness 
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and  good-humour  made  all   hU  dass-fdlows  hu 
friends. 

Clitander  was  bom  the  heir  of  a  very  large  estate, 
which  coming  to  the  possession  of  at  an  early  age, 
he  set  out  on  his  travels,  and  continued  abroaa  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years.     In  the  aGCompIish- 
ments  of  the  many  he  was  equally  successful  as  he 
had  been  in  the  attainments  of  the  boy,  and  attract' 
ed  particular  notice  in  the  different  places  of  his 
residence  on  the  continent,  as  a  young  man  from 
whom  the  highest  expectations  might  reasonably  be 
formed.     But  it  was  remarked  by  some  intelligeat 
observers,  thathe  rather  acquired  than  relished  thoie 
accomplishments,  and  learned  to  judge  more  than  to 
admire  whatever  was  beautiful  in  nature  or  excellent 
in  art.    At  times  he  seemed,  like  other  youthfiil 
possessors  of  ample  fortunes,  disposed  to  enjoy  the 
means  of  pleasure  which  his  situation  enabled  bimto 
command.     At  other  times,  he  talked  with  indiffer- 
ence or  contempt  both  of  those  pleasures  themselves, 
and  of  the  companions  with  whom  they  had  beea 
shared.  He  remained  longer  abroad  than  is  custooi- 
ary,  as  his  friends  said,  to  make  himself  master  of 
whatever  might  be  useful  to  his  country  or  orna- 
mental to  himself;  but  in  fact,  he  remained  where 
he  was,  as  I  have  heard  himself  confess,  from  an  in- 
difference about  whither  he  should  go ;  because,  as 
he  frankly  said,  he  thought  he  should  find  the  same 
fools  at  Rome  as  at  Paris,  at  Naples  as  at  Rome. 
In  going  through  Hungary,  he  visited  the  quick- 
silver mines,  where  the  miserable  workmen,  pent  up 
for  life,  hear  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  as  of  the  beau- 
ties of  another  world.     One  of  those,  as  Clitander 
and  his  party  came  up  to  him,  was  leaning  on  his 
mattock,  under  one  of  the  dismal  lamps  that  unfold 
the  horrors  of  the  place,  eating  the  morsel  of  broim 
bread  that  is  allowed  them.  *  What  wretched  fare !' 
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sakl  one  of  the  company,    '  But  lie  seems  to  enjoy 
it  r  replied  Clitander. 

When  he  returned  to  England,  he  was  surround- 
ed by  the  young  and  the  gay,  who  allured  him  to 
pleasure ;  and  by  more  respectable  characters,  who 
invited  him  to  business  and  ambition.  With  both 
societies  he  often  mixed,  but  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  associate ;  to  both  he  lent  himself,  as  it  were,  for 
the  time ;  but  became  the  property  of  neither,  and 
seemed  equally  dissatisfied  with  both. 

When  I  saw  him  lately  he  was  at  his  paternal 
seat,  one  of  the  finest  places  in  one  of  the  finest 
parts  of  the  country.  To  my  admiration  of  its  im- 
provements he  assented  with  the  coolness  of  a  spec- 
tator who  had  often  looked  on  them  ;  yet  I  found 
that  he  had  planned  most  of  them  himself.  In  the 
neighbourhood  I  found  him  respected  but  not  po- 
pular ;,  and  even  when  I  was  told  stories  of  his  bene- 
ficence, (^  which  there  were  many,  they  were  told  as 
deeds  in  which  he  was  to  be  imitated  rather  than  be- 
loved. His  hospitality  was  uncommonly  extensive ; 
but  his  neighbours  partook  of  it  rather  as  a  duty 
than  a  pleasure.  And  though  at  table  he  said  more 
vitty  and  more  lively  things  than  all  his  guests  put 
together,  yet  every  body  remarked  how  dull  the 
dinner  had  been. 

At  his  house  I  found  Eudocius,  who  flew  to  cm- 
brace  me,  and  to  tell  me  his  history  since  we  parted. 
He  told  it  rather  more  in  detail  than  was  necessary ; 
but  I  thanked  him  for  his  minuteness,  because  it  had 
the  air  of  believing  me  interested  in  the  tale.  Eu- 
docius was  now  almost  as  rich  as  Clitander ;  but  his 
fortune  was  of  his  own  acquisition.  In  the  line  of 
commerce,  to  which  he  had  been  bred,  he  had  been 
highly  successful.  Industry,  the  most  untainted 
uprightness,  and  that  sort  of  claim  which  a  happy 
disposition  had  upon  every  good  man  he  met,  had 
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procured  him  such  advantages,  that  in  a  few  yean 
he  found  himself  possessed  of  wealth  beyond  his 
most  sanguine  expectations,  and,  as  he  modestly 
said,  much  beyond  his  merits ;  but  he  did  himsw 
injustice ;  he  had  all  the  merit  which  enjoying  it 
thankfully,  and  using  it  well,  could  give.p~At  hit 
house,  to  which  I  afterwards  attended  him,  most 
things  were  good,  and  Eudocius  honestly  praised 
them  all.  He  had  a  group  of  his  neighbours  assem- 
bled, all  of  whom  were  happy ;  but  those  who  came 
from  visiting  Clitander  were  always  the  happiest 
In  his  garden  and  grounds  there  were  some  beau- 
ties which  Eudocius  showed  you  with  much  satis- 
faction ;  there  were  many  derormities  which  he  did 
not  observe  himself;  if  any  other  remarked  them, 
he  was  happy  they  were  discovered,  and  took  a 
memorandum  for  mending  them  next  year.  Hii 
tenants  and  cottagers  were  contented  and  comfort- 
able, or  at  least  m  situations  that  ought  to  make 
them  so.  If  any  of  them  came  with  complaints  to 
Eudocius,  he  referred  them  to  his  steward,  but  with 
injunctions  to  treat  them  indulgently;  and  when  the 
steward  sometimes  told  him  he  had  been  imposed 
on,  he  said  he  would  not  trust  the  man  again ;  hot 
repeated  a  favourite  phrase  of  his,  which  he  had 
learnt  from  somebody,  but  adopted  from  pure  good- 
nature, *  that  he  might  be  cheated  of  his  money, 
but  should  not  of  his  temper.'  In  this,  as  in  every 
thing  else,  it  was  not  easy  to  vex  him,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  made  happy  at  very  little  ex- 
pense ;  he  laughed  at  dull  jokes,  was  pleased  with 
bad  pictures,  praised  dull  books,  and  patronized 
very  inferior  artists — not  always  from  an  absolute 
Ignorance  in  these  things,  though  his  taste,  it  roust 
be  owned,  was  none  of  the  most  acute,  but  because 
it  was  his  way  to  be  pleased,  and  that  he  liked  to 
see  people  pleased  around  him. 
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I(  was  not  so  with  Clitander.  Wanting  that  enthu- 
^asnfty  that  happy  deception,  which  leads  warmer 
imd,  indeed,  inferior  minds  through  h'fe,  he  examin- 
ed with  too  critical,  perhaps  too  just,  an  eye,  its 
sleasuresy  its  ambition,  its  love,  its  friendship,  and 
rouDd  them  empty  and  unsatisfying.  Eudocius  was 
the  happy  spectator  of  an  indifferently  played  co- 
medy ;  but  Clitander  had  got  behind  tne  scenes, 
and  saw  the  actors  with  all  their  wants  and  imper- 
fections. Clitander,  however,  never  shows  the  sour- 
Bess  or  the  melancholy  of  a  misanthrope.  He  is  not 
interested  enough  in  mankind  to  be  angry,  nor  is  the 
world  worth  his  being  sad  for.  Thus  he  not  only 
wants  the  actual  pleasures  of  life,  but  even  that  sort 
of  enjoyment  which  results  from  its  sorrows. 

MUerum  tejudica,  q%tM  nunquamjueris  miser.        seiteca. 

The  only  satisfaction  he  seems  to  feel,  is  that  sort  of 
detection  which  his  ability  enables  him  to  make  of  the 
emptiness  of  the  world's  pleasures,  the  hypocrisy  of 
it«  affected  virtues,  the  false  estimation  of  its  know- 
ledge»  the  ridiculousness  of  its  pretended  import- 
ance. Hence  he  is  often  a  man  of  humour  and  of 
wit*  and  plays  with  both  with  the  appearance  of 
miety  and  mirth.  But  this  gaiety  is  not  happiness. 
Such  a  detection  may  clothe  one's  face  in  smiles, 
but  it  cannot  make  glad  the  heart.  In  the  gaiety 
of  Clitander,  however  excited,  there  is  little  enjoy- 
ment. Clitander  undervalues  his  audience,  and  never 
delivers  himself  up  to  them  with  that  happy  cheer- 
fulness with  which  Eudocius  tells  his  old  stories. 
and  every  one  laughs  without  knowing  why. 

In  the  apathy  of  a  dull  man,  nobody  is  interested, 
and  we  consign  him  to  its  influence  without  reflec- 
tion and  without  regret.  But  when  one  considers 
bow  much  is  lost  to  the  world  by  the  indifference 
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of  Clitander,  one  cannot  help  lamenting  that  unfor- 
tunate perversion  of  talents,  by  which  thejr  are  not 
only  deprived  of  their  value,  but  made  instruments 
of  Ul  fortune ;  which,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, disappoints  the  bounty  of  Heaven,  both 
to  its  possessor  himself,  and  to  those  around  hini» 
whom  it  ought  to  have  enriched. 
V 
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Among  the  apologies  for  irregularity  and  dissipa- 
tion, none  are  of  more  pernicious  tendency  than 
those  which  are  drawn  from  the  good  qualities  with 
which  that  irregularity  and  dissipation  are  supposed 
to  be  generally  accompanied.  The  warmth  and 
openness  of  noble  minds,  it  is  said,  are  apt  to  lead 
them  into  extravagances  which  the  cold  and  the  un- 
feeling can  easily  criticise,  and  may  plausibly  con- 
demn. But  in  the  same  minds  reside  the  virtues  of 
magnanimity,  disinterestedness,  benevolence,  and 
friendship,  m  a  degree  to  which  the  tame  and  the 
selfish,  who  boast  of  the  prudence  and  propriety  of 
their  conduct,  can  never  aspire.  The  first  resemble 
a  luxuriant  tree,  which,  amidst  its  wild  and  wander- 
ing shoots,  is  yet  productive  of  the  richest  fruit; 
the  others,  like  a  dry  and  barren  stock,  put  forth  a 
few  regular  but  stunted  branches,  which  require  no 
pruning  indeed,  but  from  which  no  profit  is  to  be 
reaped. 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  justice 
of  this  account,  to  the  truth  of  which  the  young  and 
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the  gay  are  apt  implicitly  to  assent ;  but  the  young 
and  tlie  gay  have  too  much  vivacity  to  reason,  and 
tt  little  inclination  as  leisure  for  inquiry  :  yet  some 
of  them  who  knew  Flavillus,  may  listen  for  a  mo- 
ment while  I  tell  them  his  history.  'Tis  the  last 
time  they  will  be  troubled  with  his  name  or  his  mis- 
fortunes ! 

He  was  the  heir  of  an  estate  which  was  once 
reckoned  very  considerable.  It  descended  to  him 
burdened  with  a  good  deal  of  debt,  and  with  a  variety 
of  encumbrances;  but  still  Flavillus  was  held  to  have 
succeeded  to  a  great  possession,  his  nominal  rent- 
roll  being  a  large  one.  At  an  early  period  of  life,  he 
entered  into  the  army ;  but  he  soon  quitted  a  profes- 
sion where,  in  point  of  wealth,  the  prospects  were  not 
alluring ;  and  where,  in  point  of  station,  he  had  not 
mtience  to  wait  for  the  usual  steps  of  advancement, 
flavillus,  both  while  he  was  in  the  army,  and  after  he 
quitted  it,  was  accounted  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
and  most  accomplished  men  that  was  any  where  to 
be  met  with.  Nor  was  this  reputation  undeserved. 
Having  had  a  complete  university  education,  he  had 
all  the  learning  of  a  philosopher,  without  any  of  that 
pedantry  which  often  attends  it ;  and  having  mixed  a 
good  deal  in  the  world,  he  had  all  the  ease  of  a  man 
of  fashion,  without  any  of  that  flippancy  which  mere 
men  of  fashion  are  apt  to  acquire.  Flavillus,  from 
those  qualities,  became  the  darling  of  society.  His 
company  was  universally  courted  ;  and  it  was  con- 
sidered as  a  high  recommendation  to  any  party  of 
pleasure,  that  he  was  to  be  one  of  the  number.  Pos- 
sessed of  an  indolence  which  unfitted  him  for  busi- 
ness, having  quitted  the  army,  the  only  profession 
he  ever  had  the  least  inclination  to  cultivate,  and  too 
negligent  to  think  of  retrieving  the  encumbrances 
on  his  estate  by  economy  and  schemes  of  prudence, 
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he  gave  himself  completely  up  to  ^e  pleasures  of 
society,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  captivated  by 
the  popularity  which  his  manners  secured  him,  and 
by  the  general  good-will  with  whidi  he  was  coa* 
stantly  received. 

It  is  easy  to  conjecture  the  effect*  of  such  a  coittse 
of  life  on  the  circumstances  of  Flavillus.  Thedehti 
and  encumbrances  on  his  estate  were  allowed  to  re- 
main,  and  the  expense  he  was  led  into  added  much 
to  their  amount.  At  6rst  Flavillus  felt  a  good  ded 
of  uneasiness  on  this  ground ;  he  made  some  feeble 
efforts  to  retrench  his  expense,  and  to  mix  less  n 
expensive  society:  to  dress  more  plainly,  to  gtte op 
public  places,  to  go  no  more  to  taverns,  to  lose  >• 
more  money  at  play.  But  these  better  resolotiflM 
sunk  under  his  love  of  pleasure,  andhia  lenptatioiii 
to  habitual  indulgence.  He  became  at  lengdi  aMd 
to  think  of  his  circumstances ;  and  the  very  despiir 
which  that  occasioned  made  him  plunge  more  deep- 
ly into  dissipation.  Painfully  conscious  as  he  wasof 
much  misspent  time  and  misspent  fortune,  he  durst 
not  look  into  the  account  of  either. 

The  deeper,  however,  he  plunged  into  dissipatioDf 
the  fonder  of  him  did  his  companions  become.  The 
circle  of  his  acquaintance,  indeed,  came  to  be  in 
some  measure  changed.  At  an  early  period  of  lifcy 
his  company  was  select;  at  a  later  period  he  became 
less  nice  about  his  friends ;  but  still  Flavillus  was  ac- 
counted one  of  the  finest  fellows  in  the  world.  His 
bottle-companions  were  ever  loud  in  his  praise,  attbe 
midnight  riot  his  name  was  never  mentioned  without 
the  highest  panegyric,  without  the  warmest  profes- 
iiions  of  friendship,  confirmed  by  the  most  sacred 
oaths,  and  accompanied  with  the  most  endearing 
t^xpressions  of  delight.  Amidst  the  vociferatioos  oi 
merriment,  and  the  jollity  of  debauch,  to  have  list- 
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toei  to  the  sounds  which  then  were  uttered,  one 
would  have  thought  that  the  Goddess  of  Friendship 
herself  had  descended  upon  earth,  and  was  animat- 
ingthe  TQices  of  the  companions  of  Flayillus. 

'With  aSA  this  Flavillus  was  far  from  being  happy. 
Superior  to  the  companions  he  now  lived  with,  he 
could  not  always  avoid  reflecting  on  the  nothingness 
flf  his  situation;  and  though  he  was  afraid  to  think 
upon  it,  he  could  not  help  at  times  foreseeing  that 
Ine  means  of  his  extravagance  must  draw  to  a  close. 
'His  spirit  on  some  occasions  rose  within  him,  and 
he  formed  unavailing  plans  to  relieve  his  situation 
•ad  act  worthy  of  himself;  but  he  had  proceeded 
too  far  to  be  Me  easily  to  retract ;  he  had  sunk  in 
his  own  esteem,  ^nd,  what  was  worse,  was  accustom- 
ed to  fed  that  he  had  done  so.  In  this  state  he  re- 
■Muned  for  some  time,  the  voice  of  reason  and  of 
ri^t  becoming  more  and  more  feeble,  and  the  in- 
flaence  of  present  gratification  strengthening  with 
efrery  fresh  indulgence. 

Matters,  however,  at  length  came  to  a.crisis.  Upon 
applying  to  his  man  of  business,  who  had,  without 
effect,  made  repeated  remonstrances  against  his  ex- 
pensive course  of  life  he  was  told  that  there  was  no 
more  money  to  be  ^ad — that  his  creditors,  who  had 
riready  had  much  patience,  were  now  become  too 
clamorous  to.be  any  longer  flattered  or  amused;  in 
shcMrt)  he  was  ipfbrmed,  in  plain  language,  that 
without  discharging  his  debts  a  gaol  must  be  the 
OODsequence. 

f  lavillus's  mind  was  no  longer  what  it  h^d  been. 
At  a  former  period,  had  he  foreseen  such  an  events 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  conse- 
ooeiice.  Now  he  stooped  to  the  misery  of  his  situa- 
-^im.  The  very  night  before  he  received  this  deci- 
shre  intelligence  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  debauch, 
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which  lasted  from  dinner  till  morning;  he  had  part- 
ed with  his  companions  amidst  the  loudest  exckun*- 
tions  of  social  joy  and  social  affection ;  the  neit 
night  they  had  resolved  to  repeat  their  bliss  and  re- 
iterate their  enjoyment.  At  this  second  meetiiiff» 
Flavillus  ventured  to  mention  his  situation.  I  w 
spare  my  readers  an  account  of  the  mortifying  in- 
difFerence  with  which  his  story  was  received.  Fla- 
villus found  that  from  those  friends  whom  he  had 
frequently  heard  boast  of  the  warmth  and  genero- 
sity of  their  souls,  when  compared  with  the  meaner 
and  colder  minds  of  the  dull,  the  plodding,  and  the 
sober;  from  those  men  with  whom  he  used  toiet 
the  table  in  a  roar;  with  whom  he  had  a  thooiand 
times  come  under  the  most  sacred  bonds  of  attach- 
ment, and  who  had  a  thousand  times  sworn  tbejr 
could  not  live  without  him ! — from  all  of  tliem  wm 
he  obliged  to.  receive,  in  different  terms,  the  same 
mortifying  reply,  that  they  could  not  afford  him  tbe 
smallest  relief  or  assistance. 

A  gentleman,  whom  I  shall  here  call  Marcus,  wbo 
had  known  Flavillus  in  his  younger  days,  who  knew 
his  good  qualities,  his  accomplishments,  so  worthy  of 
a  better  fate,  who  had  often  mourned  over  him,  but 
who,  from  indignation  at  the  dissipated  course  he 
had  followed,  had  avoided  his  company,  heard  ac- 
cidentally of  this  incident  in  his  life.  In  the  most 
delicate  manner  in  the  world,  without  his  so  much 
as  knowing  from  whom  the  relief  came,  he  was  re- 
lieved, and,  by  this  gentleman's  bounty,  was  freed 
from  the  impending  horrors  of  a  gaol. 

.But  Flavillus,  though  ruined  by  dissipation,  had 
not  yet  fully  attained  either  its  apathy  or  its  mean- 
ness. The  generosity  of  Marcus,  though  it  relieved 
his  present  distress,  showed  him  at  once  the  station 
he  had  lost,  and  that  to  which  he  was  reduced.    His 
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body,  whicff  his  former  course  of  life  had  enfeebled, 
was  too  weak  to  support  the  agitation  of  his  mind. 
He  retired  to  a  little  country-village,  where  he  might 
equally  avoid  the  neglect  of  those  companions  by 
whom  his  former  follies  had  been  shared,  and  the 
feproach  or  the  pity  of  those  by  whom  they  had  been 
censured  or  shunned.  Here  he  lived  on  a  small 
pension  which  the  same  benevolent  interposition 
procured  him,  till  a  lingering  nervous  disorder  put 
a  period  to  his  sufierings. 

It  was  but  a  few  weeks  ago  I  assisted  at  his  fu- 
neral.   There  I  saw  one  or  two  of  his  former  asso- 
ciates who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  attend,  who, 
fc    after  a  few  inquiries  after  the  cause  of  his  death, 
t^    and  a  few  common-place  regrets,  that  so  agreeable 
^    and  good-hearted  a  fellow  should  have  been  so  unfor^* 
I     tunate,  made  an  appointment  for  a  supper  in  the 
f    erening.    Marcus  put  a  plain  stone  over  his  grave, 
r     I  never  look  on  it  without  the  mortifying  reflection, 
wi|h  how  many  virtues  it  might  have  been  inscribed, 
without  lamenting  that  so  excellent  natural  abilities 
as  those  of  Flavillus,  so  much  improved  by  educa- 
tkmkf  and  so  susceptible  of  further  improvement, 
should  have  been  lost  to  every  worthy  and  valuable 
purpose ;  lost  in  a  course  of  frivolous  or  criminal 
dissipation,  amidst  companions  without  attachment 
or  friendship,  amidst  pleasures  that  afforded  so  little 
real  happiness  or  enjoyment. 


V  2 
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D'untias  operonores.  hok.  od.  uL  1«  kA. 

''  TO    THE   AUTHOR  OF  ^HE  LOUMOER« 
**  SIR, 

'*  It  is  but  very  lately  that  I  becatne  acquainted 
with  your  paper,  oiir  family  only  having  tMeti  it  in 
last  week  for  the  first  time,  wh^ii  it  was  recommended 
to  my  brother  by  Lady  Betty  Lampoctn,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  on  a  visit  in  our  coUntty.  Her  Lady- 
ship said  it  was  a  dear  sweet  satirical  paper,  and  that 
one  found  all  one's  acquaintance  in  it.  And  surtf 
enough  I  found  some  of  my  acquaintance  in  it,  for 
I  am  the  only  reader  among  us,  and  so  I  shall  tell 
Mr.  John  Homespun  when  I  meet  him.  Only  think 
of  a  man  come  to  his  years  to  go  to  put  himself  and 
his  neighbours  into  print  in  the  manner  he  has  done. 
But  I  dare  to  say  it  is  all  out  of  spite  and  envy  at  our 
having  grown  so  suddenly  rich,  by  my  brother's  good 
fortune  in  India ;  and  to  be  sure.  Sir,  things  are 
changed  with  us  from  what  I  remember ;  and  yel 
perhaps  we  are  not  so  much  to  be  envied  neither, 
if  all  were  known.  Do  tell  me,  Sir,  how  we  shall 
manage  to  be  as  happy  as  people  suppose  our  good 
fortune  must  have  made  us. 

'*  But  perhaps,  Sir,  it  isnotthefashion,  as  my  sister- 
in-law  and  Mons*  de  Sabot  says,  to  behappy. — Lord, 
Sir,  I  had  forgot  you  don't  know  Mons.  de  Sabot ! 
But  really  my  head  is  not  so  clear  as  it  used  to  be.  I 
will  try  to  tell  you  things  in  their  order. — My  bro- 
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ther,  whO|  as  Mr.  Homespun  has  informed  you,  is 
returned  home  with  a  great  fortune,  is  determined 
to  live  as  becomes  it,  and  sent  down  a  ship-load  of 
blacks  in  laced  liveries,  the  servants  in  this  country 
not  being  handy  about  fine  things;  though,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  some  of  the  Blackamoors  don't  give 
themselves  much  trouble  about- their  work,  and  two 
of  tkem  never  do  a  turn  except  playing  on  the  French 
horn,  and  sometimes  making  punch,  when  it  is 
wanted  particularly  nice. 

**  Besides  these,  there  came  down  in  two  chaises, 
my  brother's  own  valet'de-shamt  my  sister's  own 
maid,  a  man-cook  who  has  two  of  the  negers  under 
him,  and  Mons.  de  Sabot,  whom  my  brother  wrote 
to  me,  he  had  hired  for  a  butler ;  but,  when  he 
cauoiie,  he  told  us  he  was  maitre  doteilet  and  had  been 

•o  to  the  Earl  of  C ,  the  Duke  of  N ,  and 

two  German  princes.  So,  to  be  sure,  we  were  almost 
afraid  to  speak  to  him,  till  we  found  he  was  as  afia- 
Ue  and  obliging  as  could  be,  and  told  us  every 
think  we  ought  to  do  to  be  fashionable,  and  like  the 
creat  folks  of  London  and  Paris.  Mons.  de  Sabot 
la  acquainted  with  every  one  of  them. 

**  But  then.  Sir,  it  is  so  troublesome  an  affair  to  be 
fiuhionable;  and  so  my  father  and  mother,  and  the 
feat  of  us,  who  have  never  been  abroad,  find.  We 
uaed  to  be  as  cheerful  a  family  as  any  in  the  country; 
and  at  our  dinners  and  suppers,  if  we  had  not  fine 
things,  we  had  pure  good  appetites,  and,  after  the 
table  was  uncovered,  used  to  be  as  merry  as  grigs 
at  cross-purposes,  questions  and  commands,  or  what's 
vttf  thought  like?  But  now  we  must  not  talk  loud, 
nor  laugh,  nor  walk  fast,  nor  play  at  romping  games ; 
and  we  must  sit  quiet  during  a  long  dinner  of  two 
courses  and  a  dessert,  and  drink  wine  and  water, 
and  never  touch  our  meat  but  with  our  fork,  and 

u3 
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pick  our  teeth  afler  dinner,  andltabblein  cold  water^ 
and  Lord  knows  how  many  other  things:  which 
Mons.  de  Sabot  says  every  body  comijb  does.  And 
such  a  thing  he  tells  me,  for  I  am  a  sort  of  favour- 
ite and  scholar  of  his,  is  comijb  in  the  first  course, 
and  such  a  thing  in  the  second ;  and  this  in  the  en- 
tries, and  that  in  the  removes.  Comijb^  it  seemi, 
means  vastly  fine  in  his  language,  though  we  coun- 
try-folks, if  we  durst  own  it,  find  the  comijb  tbings 
often  very  ill  tasted,  and  now  and  then  a  little  sUnk- 
ing.  But  we  shall  learn  to  like  them  monstrously 
by-and  bye,  as  Mons.  de  Sabot  assures  us. 

*'  My  father  is  hardest  of  us  all  to  be  taught  to  do 
what  he  ought ;  and  he  cursed  comijb  once  or  twice 
to  Mons.  de  Sabot's  face.  But  my  brother  and  my 
sister-in-law  are  doing  all  that  they  can  to  wean  him 
from  his  old  customs,  that  he  mayn't  affront  himself 
before  company.  He  fought  hard  for  his  pipe  aad 
his  spit-box;  ^ut  my  sister-in-law  would  not  sufo 
the  new  window-curtains  and  chair-covers  to  be  pot 
up  till  he  had  given  over  both.  And,  what  do  yoa 
think,  Sir,  the  old  gentleman  was  caught  yesterday 
by  my  brother  and  a  young  baronet  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, who  went  into  the  stables  to  look  at  one  of  my 
brother's  stud,  as  they  call  it,  smoking  his  pipe  io 
one  of  the  empty  stalls.  And  I  heard  Sir  Harry 
Driver  give  an  account  of  it  to  my  sister-in-law 
when  they  came  in  to  supper,  and  how,  as  he  said» 
^  he  had  tallyho'd  old  Squaretoes,  as  he  slunk  from 
his  kennel.' 

^' My  brother,  youmust  know,  hasamind  to  beapar- 
Irament-man,  and  so  he  invites  all  the  country,  high 
and  low,  to  eat  and  drink  with  him;  and  soinetimes 
I  have  been  sadly  out  of  countenance,  and  so  have 
we  ail,  when  some  of  his  old  acquaintance,  have  told 
lung  stories  of  things  which  happened  to  them  for* 
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though  ten  to  one  my  brother  does  not  re- 
r  a  syllable  of  them.  As  t'other  day>  when 
ool-master's  son  Samuel  put  him  in  mind  of 
>ing  together  to  Edinburgh  for  the  first  time, 
w  they  had  but  one  pair  of  silk  stockings  be- 
Jiem,  and  ray  brother  had  them  on  in  the 
g  to  see  a  gentleman  who  was  first  cousin  to 
t-India  Director,  and  Sam  got  them  in  the 
I  to  visit  the  Principal  of  the  college ;  and 

before  Sir  Harry  Driver,  Lord  Squander- 
nd  Lady  Betty  Lampoon, 
len  my  brother  is  turned  an  improver,  which 
lody  says  is  an  excellent  way  of  laying  out  his 
,  and  is  so  public-spirited  ! — and  the  planner 
18  come  to  give  directions  about  it  tells  us, 

a  few  years  hence  he  will  get  five  pounds 
!ry  five  shillings  he  lays  out  now  in  that  way. 

mean  time,  however,  it  gives  him  a  sad  deal 
ible ;  when  every  thing  is  resolved  upon  to- 
ils a  chance  but  it  is  all  turned  topsy-turvy 
TOW ;  for  his  voters,  as  they  call  the  gentle- 
1  my  brother's  side  of  the  question,  who  come 
;  us,  have  every  one  their  own  opinion,  and 
rays  giving  him  advice  how  to  do  things  for 
It.  One  told  him  lately  he  should  level  such 
s  of  ground  which  is  in  sight  of  tlie  bow-win- 
i  the  drawing-room;  another, a  few  mornings 
blamed  this  first  adviser  for  want  of  taste,  and 
3  would  give  500  guineas  for  such  a  knoll  in 
iry  spot  where  they  had  levelled  it ;  and  so 
re  building  rocks  there,  and  planting  them  as 

diey  can.  He  pulled  down  a  piece  of  an  old 
1  that  stood  in  the  way  of  what  they  call  the 
leh  to  the  house ;  and  presently  a  gentleman 
Sngland  told  him  a  ruin  was  the  very  thing 
d  in  that  place, — and  so  the  old  church  must 
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be  built  up  a-new.  Lord  Squanderfield  advised  him 
to  make  a  piece  of  water  in  the  garden ;  and  tbej 
had  almost  finished  it,  when  Lady  Betty  convinced 
him  that  in  summer  it  would  be  a  puddle,  as  she 
termed  it,  that  would  stink  him  out  of  his  house, 
and  fiy-blow  every  bit  of  meat  at  his  table. 

"  Lady  Betty  has  been  v^ry  useful  to  ray  sister-in- 
law,  too,  about  the  choice  of  the  furniture,  though 
that  likewise  has  been  a  troublesome  job,  owing  to 
bad  advice  in  the  beginning.  We  had  got  sofas 
and  stuffed  chairs  in  the  drawing-room,  which  my 
lady  has  made  her  change  for  cabrioles;  and  the 
damask-beds  she  has  persuaded  her  are  not  in  the 
least  fit  for  a  country-house ;  and  so  they  are  all 
taken  down,  and  chintzes  put  up  in  their  place. 

**  In  the  same  ship  with  the  blacks,  ray  brother 
brought  down  a  great  collection  of  pictures  which 
were  purchased  for  him  at  a  sale  in  London,  and  are 
worth,  I  am  told.  Lord  knows  how  much,  though 
he  got  them,  as  he  assures  us  for  an  old  song ;  and 
yet  several  of  them  I  have  heard  cost  some  hundreds 
of  pounds.  But  this,  between  ourselves,  is  the  most 
plaguy  of  all  his  fineries.     Would  you  believe  it, 
Sir,  he  is  obliged  to  be  two  or  three  hours  every 
morning  in  the  gallery,  with  a  little  book  in  his  hand, 
like  a  poor  school-boy,  getting  by  heart  the  names 
and  the  stories  of  all  the  men  and  women  that  are 
painted  there,  that  he  may  have  his  lesson  pat  for  the 
company  that  are  to  walk  and  admire  the  paintings 
till  dinner  is  served  up.     And  yet  after  all,  he  is 
sometimes  mistaken  about  them,  as  last  Thursday  he 
told  a  gentleman  that  was  looking  at  the  pictures, 
that  the  half-naked  woman  above  the  chimney-piece 
was  done  for  one  Caroline  Marrot,  I  suppose  from 
the  picture  of  some  Miss  no  better  than  she  should 
be ;  whereas  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Gusto,  declared 
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H  tnts  89  like  Widow  Renny  as  one  egg  is  like  nn- 
«idier. 

^  I  could  tell  you  a  great  deal  more  of  embarrass- 
nents  and  vexations  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  good 
fortune ;  but  I  am  sure  I  must  have  wearied  you  by 
Hhf  scribble-scri^ble  account  of  what  I  have  told.  It 
wOI  be  suffici^t  to  show  you  that  Mr.  Homespun 
htm  not  8o  much  cause  for  envy  as  from  his  letter  I 
presume  he  feels  against  us,  and  will,  I  hope,  ^so 
procure  a  little  of  your  good  counsel  how  to  make 
ft  ecmijb  life  somewhat  more  comfortable  to  the 
greatest  part  of  our  family,  and  in  particular  to  your 
Bomble  servanti 

*'  MARJORY  MUSHROOM**' 

z 
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The  mjrthology  of  the  ancients  has  given  rise  to 
tanany  an  elegant  allusion,  and  adorned  many  a  beau- 
tiful description. 

Ifi  a  book  published  lately  at  Paris,  containing  an 
account  of  the  principal  gems  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
Doke  of  Orleans,  is  the  following  excellent  illustra* 
tion  of  the  pleasing  effects  of  the  popular  religion 
of  antiquity. 

'  The  delightful  fictions  built  on  their  religious 
lystem/  says  the  author  of  this  work,  '  have  peopled 
and  animated  all  nature,  and  made  a  solemn  temple  of 
die  vast  universe.  Those  flowers,  whose  variea  and 
•liining  beauty  we  so  much  admire,  are  the  tears  of 
Aurora.  It  is  the  breath  of  Zephyrus  which  gently 
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agitates  the  leaves.  The  soft  murmurs  of  the  waten 
are  the  sighs  of  the  Naiads.  A  god  impels  the 
winds.  A  god  pours  out  the  rivers.  Grapes  are  tbe 
gift  of  Bacchus.  Ceres  presides  over  the  harvest 
Orchards  are  the  care  of  Pomona.  Does  a  shepherd 
sound  his  reed  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  it  ii 
Pan,  who,  with  his  pastoral  pipe,  returns  the  amo- 
rous lay.  When  tne  sportman's  horn  rouses  tbe 
attentive  ear,  it  is  Diana  armed  with  her  bow  and 
quiver,  more  nimble  than  the  stag  she  pursues,  who 
takes  the  diversion  of  the  chase.  The  Sun  is  a  god, 
who^  riding  on  a  car  of  fire,  diffuses  his  light  tbroueh 
the  world.  The  Stars  are  so  many  divmities,  who 
measure  with  their  golden  beams  the  regular  process 
of  time.  The  Moon  presides  over  the  silence  of  the 
night,  and  consoles  the  world  for  the  absence  of  her 
brother.  Neptune  reigns  in  the  seas,  surrounded  by 
the  Nereids,  who  dance  to  the  joyous  shells  of  the 
Tritons.  In  the  highest  heavens  is  seated  Jupiter, 
the  father  and  master  of  men  and  gods  :  under  his 
feet  roll  the  thunders  formed  by  the  Cyclops  in  the 
cavern  of  Lemnos ;  his  smile  rejoices  nature,  and  his 
nod  shakes  the  foundation  of  Olympus.  Surround- 
ing the  throne  of  their  sovereign,  the  other  divinities 
quaff  the  nectar  from  a  cup  presented  to  them  by  the 
young  and  beautiful  Hebe.  In  the  middle  of  the 
bright  circle  shines  with  distinguished  lustre  the  un- 
rivalled beauty  of  Venus,  alone  adorned  with  a  splen- 
did girdle,  on  which  the  Graces  and  Sports  for  ever 
play;  and  in  her  hand  is  a  smiling  boy,  whose  power 
is  universally  acknowledged  by  heaven  and  earth.' 
It  is  impossible  to  read  this  elegant  passage  with- 
out feeling  something  of  that  delusion  it  describes; 
and  the  reader  who  is  conversant  in  the  classics  will 
at  once  call  to  his  recollection  many  of  those  ani- 
mated descriptions  and  pleasing  allusions  with  which 
those  admirable  works  so  much  abound. 
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For  my  own  part,  however,  while  I  must  always 
remember,  with  a  pleasing  sort  of  gratitude,  the  de- 
light which  I  have  received  froai  the  poets  of  Greece 
md  of  Rome ;  and  while  I  recollect,  with  a  species 
nf  enthusiasm,  that  rapture  I  first  received  from  the 
animated  accounts  of  nature  with  which  their  works 
ire  adorned;  I  cannot  help  sometimes  thinking,  that 
the  taste  which  they  have  produced  in  modern  times, 
that  fondness  of  imitation  they  have  given  birth  to, 
haa  in  some  respects  hurt  the  works  of  the  modems, 
and,  instead  of  improving,  helped  to  spoil  many  an 
exertion  of  genius.  The  mythologicsd  allusions  of 
the  ancients  were  grafted  on  the  popular  opinions  of 
the  country;  as  such  to  a  reader  of  the  times  the^ 
were  natural ;  the  mind  easily  acknowledged  their 
justice,  and  something  like  an  implicit  belief  attend- 
ed their  perusal.  Even  when  they  are  perused  by  a 
modem,  m  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  he  ac<^uires 
wome  portion  of  this  belief.  The  same  ductility  of 
imagination  which  creates  our  sympathy  and  inte- 
rest in  the  passions  and  feelings  of  an  Achilles  and 
an  £neas,  though  they  lived  in  a  distant  region,  and 
a  period  long  since  past,  makes  us  enter  into  their 
religious  creed,  and  the  effects  thereby  produced. 
Our  reason  is  for  a  time  suspended ;  and  we  can 
for  a  moment  suppose  Minerva  to  descend  from 
heaven  to  assist  a  Grecian  hero,  or  iEolus  to  inflate 
the  winds  at  the  suit  of  Juno,  to  overwhelm  in  the 
billows  the  unfortunate  son  of  a  rival  goddess. 

But  those  animated  and  personified  descriptions, 
however  natural  in  an  ancient  author,  and  however 
they  may  interest  even  a  modern  reader  by  the  same 

Smpathy  which  engages  us  in  the  fate  of  a  hero  who 
ed  a  thousand  years  ago,  have  now  ceased  to  be 
natural.  When  used  by  a  modern  writer,  they  do 
not  proceed  from  an  animated  mind,  impressed  and 
governed  by  the  belief  of  his  countrymen,  but  are 
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the  effect  of  a  mere  copj»  the  fed>le  oiSipriDg  oft 
cold  and  servile  imitatioD. 

Whether  it  has  proceeded  from  this  cause  I  kn«v 
not ;  but,  while  I  feel  the  roost  pleaaiag  ddiuion 
from  the  mythological  fictions  of  the  ancient  aadMni, 
I  have  always  felt  something  very  mudb  the  reverie 
from  the  same  fictions  when  appearing  in  the  imis 
of  the  moderns.  The  scenes  which  nature  lays  be- 
fore us,  and  the  actions  of  those  men  who  are^aced 
in  interesting  situations,  when  well  describe  and 
naturally  represented,  must  ever  be  delightful;  but 
when  in  a  modem  auUior  I  see  nature  left  as  it  were 
behind,  and  borrowed  description  and  allusion  made 
use  of,  I  have  ever  found  my  mind,  instead  of  beioc 
gratified,  cheated  of  that  pleasure  which  it  wished 
to  enjoy.  The  delusion  in  which  I  was  fond  to  in- 
dulge has  been  removed,  and  fanciful  conceit  his 
usurped  the  place  of  nature. 

Another  bad  consequence  of  this  servile  imitatios 
of  the  ancients,  of  this  borrowing  what  wasnatunl 
in  them,  but  which  is  no  longer  so  in  us,  has  bees 
to  prevent  modern  authors  from  studying  nature  as 
it  is,  from  attempting  to  draw  it  as  it  really  appears; 
and,  instead  of  giving  genuine  descriptions,  it  leads 
them  to  give  those  only  which  are  false  and  artificial. 

Every  reader  acquainted  with  our  modem  authors 
will  easily  recall  a  variety  of  passages  to  illustrate 
these  remarks. 

To  take  an  instance  from  the  works  of  an  author 
who  does  the  highest  honour  to  this  country,  what 
can  be  more  absurd  than  the  following  lines  as  a 
description  of  Windsor  Forest? 

See  Pan  with  flocks,  with  fruits  Pomona  crown'd. 
Here  blushing  Flora  paints  th*  enamell'd  ground, 
Here  Ceres*  gifts  in  .waving  prospect  stand, 
And  nodding  tempt  the  jovial  reapw's  hand. 

Tiisi  surely  not  a  description  of  Windsor  Forest. 
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In  like  manser,  the  description  ia  the  same  poem, 
1^  Thames  shedding  tears  for  Cowley's  death,  must 
piiimss  ail  fnodern  credulity ;  and  of  an  equally  un- 
patural  kind  is  the  traosformation  of  Ladona^  the 
daughter  of  Father  Thames. 

In  the  Pastorak  of  the  same  author,  what  strange 
effects  are  produced  by  the  mourning  of  a  shepherd 
boy  along  the  side  oi  the  Thames ! 

There  while  he  moAira'd,  the  streuns  forgot  to  flow, 
The  flocks  around  a  dumb  compassion  diow, 
The  Naiads  wept  in  ev'iy  wat*ry  bow*r. 
And  Jove  consented  in  a  silent  shower. 

The/fiame  shepherd  thus  describes  the  effects  of  his 
^umbers : 

And  yet  my  numbers  please  the  rural  throng. 
Rough  satyrs  dance,  and  Pan  aj^lauds  my  song. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples ;  the  de- 
scriptive poems  of  the  moderns  are  full  of  them. 

One  author  deserves  to  be  excepted,  an  author 
who  has  been  justly  deemed  an  original,  and  whose 
character  of  originality  is  in  a  greait  measure  owing 
to  his  having  painted  nature  as  it  is,  and  laid  aside 
tbe  mythological  allusions  of  antiquity. — Thomson, 
in  his  Seasons,  may  be  styled  the  great  poet  of 
Nature.  In  that  poem  he  has  described  the  whole 
varied  year,  and  the  different  scenes  which  its  va- 
riations produce. 

*  This  author,'  says  a  distinguished  critic,  '  is  en- 
titled to  one  praise  of  the  highest  kind ;  his  mode 
of  thinking  and  of  expressing  his  thoughts,  is  ori- 
ginal. He  thinks  in  a  peculiar  train,  and  he  thinks 
always  as  a  man  of  genius ;  he  looks  round  on  na- 
ture and  on  life  with  the  eye  which  nature  bestows 
only  on  a  poet ;  the  eye  that  distmguishes,  ines^ry 
thing  presented  to  its  view,  whatever  there  is  on 
lAicn  imagination  can  deUght  to  be  detained^  -and 
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with  a  mind  that  at  once  comprehends  the  vasty  and 
attends  to  the  minute.  The  reader  of  the  Seasons 
wonders  that  he  never  saw  before  what  Thomson 
shows  him,  and  that  he  never  yet  has  felt  what 
Thomson  expresses.' 

Great  part  of  this  high  praise  appears  to  me  to 
have  arisen  from  what  has  been  observed,  of  Thom- 
son's having  studied  nature,  and  painted  it  as  it  is. 
Hardly,  and  with  very  few  exceptions,  will  he  be 
found  endeavouring  to  adorn  or  heighten  his  de- 
scriptions with  the  religious  fictions  of  antiquity. 

As  this  author  has  drawn  his  pictures  of  nature 
from  nature  itself,  so  the  nearer  we  bring  his  pictures 
to  the  originals  from  which  he  draws,  the  more  wiH 
we  admire  them ;  the  nearer  our  examination  is,  the 
more  will  our  mind  be  filled  and  kindled  with  those 
sentiments  which  his  descriptions  produce.  They 
resemble  those  striking  likenesses,  those  hiehly 
finished  portraits,  which  we  examine  by  the  side  of 
the  persons  who  sit  for  them.  I  am  never  more 
delighted  with  Thomson's  Winter,  the  best  of  his 
Seasons,  than  when  I  read  it  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, and  listen  to  the  *  savage  howl  of  the  blast,'  and 
see  the  '  sky  saddened  with  the  gather'd  storm.' 
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I  HAPPENED,  afew  evenings  ago,  to  have  an  appoint- 
ment with  a  friend  of  mine,  a  gentleman  of  tne  law, 
which  some  particular  business  prevented  him  firom 
keeping  with  his  usual  punctuality.  While  I  waited 
for  him  in  his  study,  I  took  down  from  one  of  his 
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■helves  a  book  at  random,  to  amuse  myself  with,  till 
he  should  come  in.  In  my  character  of  Lounger,  I 
hare  learned  never  to  put  back  a  book  because  its 
■ubject  promises  to  be  a  dull  one.  Though  this  was 
a  law  foUo,  therefore,  1  sat  down  contentedly  to  pe- 
ruse it ;  having  often  experienced,  that,  in  books 
where  I  looked  for  the  least  entertainment,  I  have 
unexpectedly  met  with  the  most.  So  it  happened 
in  this  law- treatise ;  where,  on  the  chapter  of  Mar- 
riage»  which  chanced  to  turn  up  to  roe,  I  found  the 
nice  distinctions  and  subtleties  of  legal  investigation 
■o  illuminated  with  a  variety  of  interesting  cases,  that 
I  diall  certainly  recommend  the  book,  and  particu- 
larly the  above-mentioned  chapter  of  it,  to  all  my 
young  friends  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  that 
dry  and  intricate  science.  I  am  persuaded  their  ima- 
ginations will  not  be  less  exercised  than  their  judge- 
ments, in  following  the  learned  author  through  the 
numerous  pointed  illustrations  which  he  gives  of  the 
doidtrines  there  laid  down.  Of  those  doctrines  the 
abstract  seems  to  be,  that  though  certain  smaller  de- 
ceptions are  not  sufficient  for  setting  aside  a  matri- 
monial engagement ;  yet  a  very  high  degree  of  de- 
ceit made  use  of  by  one  of  the  parties  to  influence 
and  inveigle  the  other,  will  render  the  marriage  void 
and  null  ab  initio^  as  if  no  such  contract  had  ever 
been  made. 

1  was  deeply  engaged  in  those  speculations,  when 
my  friend  cut  them  short  by  entering  the  room  ; 
and,  as  his  time  is  precious,  we  had  no  leisure  to 
follow  them  together ;  though  I  had  much  inclina- 
tion to  have  asked  his  assistance  in  clearing  up  some 
legal  doubts  which  the  author's  reasoning  had  cre- 
ated in  my  mind.  When  I  got  home  at  night,  th6 
■ubject  recurred  to  my  memory ;  but,  beside  a  warm 
fire  in  a  cold  evening,  even  the  thoughts  of  marriage 
•rill  not  keep  a  man  awake.  I  insensibly  fell  asleep 
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in  my  chair,  when  a  dream  todc  up»  as  ia  gencndlj 
the  case,  the  thread  of  my  waking  tfaonghts,  and 
pursued  it  in  tlie  following  whimsiced  mannev. 

Methought  I  was  carried  into  a  great  hall,  wllidi 
io  its  gloom,  its  antique  ornaments,  and  itsduatineiay 
resembled  some  of  our  courts  of  justice,  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  which  was  seated,  in  the  dress  and  with 
the  instpda  of  a  judge,  the  learned  and  worthy  aa« 
thor  of  the  treatise  above-mentioned.  By  one  of 
the  attendants  of  the  court  I  was  informed,  that  his 
office  was  a  sort  of  chancellorship  of  matrimoDy, 
with  the  power  of  confirming  or  annulling  all  laaf* 
riages,  as  in  equity  and  good  conscience  ahoidd 
seem  to  him  prefer;  that  this  was  <Hie  of  the  daji 
appointed  for  hearings ;  and  that  the  parties,  com- 
plainants and  respondents,  were  waiting  withonti 
ready  to  be  called  in  to  state  their  complaints  and 
defences.  I,  who  am  a  bachelor,  whira  I  bdieve 
I  formerly  hinted  to  my  readers,  felicitated  mysdf 
on  this  happy  opportunity  of  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment, and  sat  down  on  one  of  the  benches,  to 
hear  with  attention  the  different  causes  that  should 
be  argued. 

The  first  person  who  came  to  the  bar  was  a  man 
of  rather  an  ungracious  appearance,  and  a  counte- 
nance not  at  all  expressive  of  good-humour.  He 
exhibited  his  complaint,  and  prayed  for  a  dissolution 
of  his  marriage  on  the  head  of  deception  in  his  wife's 
temper;  who,  as  he  informed  the  judse,  had  made 
herself  appear  before  marriage  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  most  engaging  young  women  in  the  world — that 
during  her  virgin -state  she  had  never  been  seen,  at 
least  by  the  complainant,  with  a  single  frown  on  her 
brow,  and  was  the  very  life  and  soul  of  every  com- 
pany she  was  in;  but  that  she  had  not  been  married 
a  week,  when  he  discovered  that  she  was,  saving  the 
court's  presence,  a  very  devil  incarnate ;  that  scarce 
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a  day  passed  in  which  she  did  not  abuse  himself,  ill- 
treat  his  friends,  and  whip  all  the  children  round ; 
and  that  he  was  obliged  to  change  his  servants  eveiy 
balf-year,  except  one  old  cross  devil  of  a  cook-maid, 
whom  she  kept  to  vex  and  plague  him.  The  lady, 
being  called  upon  for  her  defence,  denied  any  de- 
ception by  which  the  marriage  had  been  brought 
about,  or  could  now  be  annulled ;  for  that  all  her 
acquaintance  could  testify  how  good-natured  she 
was  when  she  was  not  contradicted ;  and  that  be- 
fore marriage  her  husband  had  never  contradicted 
her.  She  likewise  pleaded  recrimination  in  bar  of 
his  complaint ;  and  offered  to  prove  that  he  himself 
was  one  of  the  most  cross-tempered  men  in .  the 
world.  The  judge  dismissed  the  complaint ;  but 
recommended  to  the  parties,  since  they  seemed 
equally  dissatisfied,  to  separate  by  mutual  consent. 
The  husband  seemed  inclined  to  adopt  this  propo- 
aition  ;  but  the  lady  rejected  it ;  and,  flinging  out 
€€  court  with  a  toss-up  of  one  side  of  her  hoop, 
said,  she  had  more  spirit  than  to  indulge  him  in 
that.  The  husband  growled  something,  which  I 
could  not  hear,  and  followed  her. 

The  second  complainant  was  dressed  in  a  very 
shabby  coat,  and  had  a  very  indecent  length  of 
beard  on  his  face.  He  prayed  a  dissolution  of  his 
inafriage,  from  a  gross  deception  in  point  of  his 
wife's  person  and  appearance.  He  was,  he  said, 
diiefly  induced  to  the  match,  from  the  beauty  of 
her  face  and  the  elegance  of  her  figure,  which  first 
had  made  her  his  toast,  then  his  mistress,  and  lastly 
his  wife :  that  for  some  little  time  after  hismarriage, 
this  deception  was  perfectly  kept  up :  that  in  a  rew 
months,  however,  he  began  to  be  sensible  of  it ; 
and,  after  her  becoming  pregnant  of  her  first  child, 
it  was  apparent  to  every  body:  that,  subsequent  to 
that  period,  his  wife  totally  neglected  all  attention 
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to  her  thape  and  complexion ;  and  had  ever  iince 
been  lo  perfect  a  slattern  as  to  have  forfeited  lU 
pretensions  to  those  qualities,  on  the  faith  of  wbidi 
ne  had  married  her.  The  lady  made  no  appeanuM^ 
which  some  one  in  court  suggested  was  owing  to  its 
being  so  early  an  hour,  as  she  seldom  rose  till  twelve, 
and  never  was  dressed  till  three.  Indeed,  upon  some 
question  of  the  judge,  it  came  out,  that  the  husbsnd 
had  never  seen  her  before  marriage  at  an  eariier 
hour,  and  seldom  even  then,  but  at  great  dinners, 
private  balls,  and  public  assemblies.  His  Lordship 
delayed  the  further  consideration  of  the  cause  till 
another  day,  recommending  to  the  gentleman,  when 
he  appeared  there  asain,  to  show  the  respect  due 
to  the  court,  by  havmg  his  beard  shaved,  and  put- 
ting on  a  clean  shirt. 

The  third  prosecutor  was  an  elderly  geotlemsn 
with  a  wrinkled  face,  and  a  body  seemmgly  very 
infirm,  who  came  forward  to  the  bar  by  the  help  of 
a  staff,  or  rather  crutch.  He  represented  to  the  court 
that  he  had  married  a  few  years  before,  after  having 
lived  a  bachelor  till  he  was  turned  of  sixty,  a  young, 
innocent  girl,  as  he  imagined,  who  had  been  bred 
up,  at  her  father's  house  in  the  country,  in  perfect 
ignorance  of  the  town,  its  expenses  and  amusements, 
who  knew  only  how  to  knit,  work  fringes,  and  border 
an  apron,  to  assist  at  making  of  a  pudding,  and 
constructing  a  gooseberry-pie ;  whose  greatest  ex- 
pense was  a  silk  gown  once  in  two  years,  with  a  ca- 
lico of  her  own  making  for  morning  wear ;  and 
whose  highest  pleasure  consisted  in  dancing  at  a 
country  wedding,  or  a  Christmas  gambol.  But 
that,  not  long  after  she  was  married,  she  contrived 
to  have  him  bring  her  to  town,  where  she  spent  as 
much  money  in  one  month  as  it  had  coat  her  father 
to  keep  her  all  her  life  before ;  and  actually  wore,  at 
this  moment,  a  cap  and  feathcrS;  the  price  of  which 
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1  have  dotbed  her  for  a  whc^e  year  in  the  coun- 
tbal  she  was  scarcely  ever  at  home,  exeept 
•he  had  asked  a  doaen  fine  people  to  dinner  or 
3r,and  was  seldom  in  bed  till  three  in  the  mern* 
thai  she  would  not  suffer  any  of  his  former 
anions  to  approach  her,  but  hept  company  only 
iiflsi]pAl;ed  young  people  of  the  other  sex,  or  ex- 

Eit  and  giddy  women  of  her  own.  And, 
e,  from  ul  those  circumstances,  showing  the 
!8l  degree  of  deception  under  which  he  had 
inyeigled  to  marry,  he  prayed  a  dissolution  of 
Mtiiroenial  engagement,  dropping  some  hints, 
\  same  time,  that  the  young  lady  might  do  very 
'ora  younger  and  a  gayer  husband,  and  that  he 
I  ccmie  down  handsomely,  to  make  her  worth 
er  man's  taking.  To  this  complaint,  it  was 
itei  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  that  there  wa»  no 
if  deception  in  the  case ;  that  she  had  all  along 
red  she  did  not  care  a  farthing  for  her  intended 
Ad,  but  on  the  contrary  hated  and  abhorred 

that  he  had  bribed  her  parents,  who  had 
'  frightened  and  partly  cajoled  her  into  the 
I,  by  the  ofier  of  large  settlements,  and  the 
ring  prospect  of  being  the  wife  of  a  very  rich 

so  that,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  contract, 
ive  up  her  person  to  her  said  husband  in  ex- 
;e  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  pleasures  as  his 
16  could  enable  her  to  command  for  the  pre- 
and  the  hopes  of  what  a  larse  jointure  might 
re  for  the  future:  that,  Uierefore,  all  the 
,  amusements,  and  expense,  which  he  com- 
id  of,  were  only  parts  of  the  first  clause  of  the 
Bient ;  and  that  whatever  vexation  or  uneasi* 
lei  conduct  might  create  to  bim,  were  but 
dble  means  of  fulfilling  the  accomplishment 
^  second.  The  Chancellor  delivered  his  opi- 
n&vour  of  the  respondent;  but  proposed;  in 
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compassion  to  the  husband,  which,  however,  the 
worwy  judge  declared  his  conduct  had  little  merit- 
ed, that  they  should  compromise  matters,  by  the 
lady's  renouncing  her  right  to  the  man,  on  being 
unmediately  vested  in  her  jointure.  The  lady  was 
deliberating  on  this  proposal,  when  her  lord  de- 
clared himself  in  the  negative ;  and  clearing  his 
voice  with  a  hem,  hobbled  out  of  court  in  a  steo 
somewhat  firmer  than  that  in  which  he  entered, 
saying.  Nobody  could  tell  which  of  them  might 
have  the  benefit  of  survivorship. 

The  next  case  was  pretty  similar  to  the  fore- 
going, except  that  the  plaintiff  was  the  wife^  and  the 
defendant  her  husband ;  an  old  lady  of  three-score 
versus  a  young  stout  fellow  of  five-and-twenty.  She 
alleged,  that  when  a  virgin  she  had  been  made  to 
believe  he  loved  her  to  desperation ;  but  had  disco- 
vered, the  very  day  of  the  wedding,  that  he  was  only 
enamoured  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  she  hap- 
pened to  possess  in  the  Long  Annuities.  The  hus- 
band denied  the  charge  of  deceiving  her  ;  for  that 
she  Isnew,  from  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance, 
that  he  wished  to  marry  the  Long  Annuities,  which 
he  said,  smiling,  he  would  endeavour  to  make 
shorter.  The  lady  on  this  lost  temper.  '  Do  you 
dare  to  say  so,  Sir  ?*  she  exclaimed ;  ^  you,  whom 
I  saved  from  a  gaol ;  you,  who,  before  1  took  com- 
passion on  you,  had  not  a  coat  to  your  back,  nor  a 
dinner  to  your  belly  ?  Do  you  dare  to  look  in  my 
face,  and  say  you  did  not  deceive  me  ?' — ^  Madam,' 
replied  the  spark,  with  an  easy  impudent  air,  ^  do 
you  venture  to  show  that  face  and  to  say  so  ?'  On 
this  she  broke  out  intosuch  a  violent  passion,  and  was 
so  vehement  in  her  outcries,  that  the  noise  awaken- 
ed me. — *  'Twas  but  a  dream,*  said  I,  starting  from 
my  chair ; — <  and  yet — 'tis  as  well  I  am  a  ba(£eIor/ 
J 
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Ajudgeis  justj  a  ChanceHor  jester  stiOf 

A  Gownman  teamed,  a  Bishop  what  you  wiff, 

Wise,  if  a  Minister,  ^c,  tofk. 

It  is  an  old,  and  has  been  a  frequent  observationi 
that  men  of  genius  seldom  succeed  in  the  common 
business  of  life.  I  hstve  no  where,  however,  found 
it  so  hap(»ly  illustrated,  as  by  a  question  of  Swift's, 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Bolingbroke ; — '  Did  you  never,' 
Mys  he,  *  observe  one  of  your  clerks  cutting  his  pa- 
per with  a  blunt  ivory  knife  ?  Did  you  ever  know 
lile  knife  fail  to  go  the  right  way  ?  whereas,  if  he 
liid  used  a  razor  or  a  pen-knife,  he  had  odds  against 
llim  of  sp(»ling  a  whole  sheet.' 

The  very  idea  of  genius  and  of  fine  parts,  impliei 
that  they  should  be  rare  and  uncommon.  The  or- 
dinary eonrse  of  society,  therefore,  has  not  been  left 
t#  dcttiend  upon  them ;  but  it  has  been  wisdy  or- 
terea,  that  the  business  of  life,  almost  in  all  its  de- 
ptttmentSy  should  admit  of  being  carried  on  by  such 
vien,  and  with  such  talents,  as  are  every  day  to  be 
aaatwith. 

'  The  unexperienced  and  the  vulgar  are  apt  to 
Jvdge  of  talents  from  the  success  with  which  they 
•wre  attended ;  to  estimate  the  difficulty  of  situations 
from  their  supposed  importance,  or  from  the  atten- 
tion which  they  draw,  and  the  rank  which  they 
confer  in  society. 

With  them,  the  lawyer  or  the  physician  who  has 
obtained  high  reputation,  or  arrived  at  high  prac- 
tice, is  concluded  to  possess  more  than  ordinary 
talents  for  his  profession ;  and  if  a  person  has  com- 
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roanded  an  army  or  a  fleet  with  success :  if  he  has 
figured  in  either  house  of  Parliament ;  if  he  has 
made  himself  of  importance  to  government,  and 
filled  a  high  department  in  the  state  ;  the  public  set 
no  bounds  to  their  admiration,  and  every  one  con- 
cludes the  genius  and  talents  of  such  a  man  to  be 
of  the  highest  magnitude. 

When  we  resist,  however,  the  glare  of  success, 
and  the  impression  of  public  opinion,  and  call  ex- 
perience to  our  aid  in  the  examination  of  particular 
instances,  we  shall  find  not  only  that  all  these  situa- 
tions have  been  attained,  but  that  they  have  been 
filled,  with  credit  to  tlie  possessors,  and  satisfactioD 
to  the  public,  by  men  whose  talents  and  whose  vir- 
tues were  nowise  extraordinary.  Nay,  perhaps,  on 
a  closer  investigation,  we  shall  be  convinced,  that 
such  persons  owed  to  the  mediocrity  of  their  talents, 
and  the  defects  or  weaknesses  of  their  character, 
that  elevation  which  to  many  has  appeared  the  at- 
tainment of  genius  and  the  reward  of  virtue. 

Lelius  possessed  uncommon  talents.  He  derived 
from  nature  a  correct  judgement,  a  sound  and  pene- 
trating understanding ;  and  his  natural  endowments 
were  cultivated  by  a  liberal  education,  an  early  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  writers,  and  a  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  men  of  genius  and  of  letters.  There 
were  few  branches  of  public  or  of  national  business, 
respecting  which  he  was  not  possessed  of  ample  in- 
formation. His  views  with  regard  to  them  were  al- 
ways liberal,  generally  profound,  and  seldom  fiuled 
of  being  just  and  well  founded. 

As  a  speaker,  Lelius  seldom  addressed  himself  to 
the  passions  or  the  fancy  of  his  audience.  He  had, 
however,  an  easy  and  unembarrassed  elocution,  a 
sufficient  command  of  language  to  communicate 
his  views  with  clearness  and  perspicuity.  His  style, 
though  simple  and  unadored,  was  pure  and  correct ; 
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and  his  manner,  though  plain ,  was  forcible  and 
manly.  He  had  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  at  a  time  of  life  when  his  reputation  for 
J^owledge  was  generally  established,  when  his  ta- 
lents were  in  their  fullest  vigour  ;  and  if  at  any  time 
he  offered  his  sentiments,  he  never  failed  of  being 
listened  to  with  attention,  or  of  finding  them  received 
with  that  respect  to  which  they  were  so  well  entitled. 
.;  The  talents  of  Lelius,  however,  were  of  a  kind 
wluch  very  seldom  disposed  him  to  make  that  effort. 
Accustomed  to  investigate  with  accuracy,  to  view 
hia  subject  in  every  possible  light,  and  to  see  the 
force  of  every  difficulty  which  presented  itself,  he 
was  not  easily  satisfied  with  the  extent  of  his  in- 
formation, nor  convinced  of  the  justice  of  his  opi- 
nions ;  and  men  of  more  limited  views  and  shallower 
understandings,  but  of  bolder  or  of  rasher  spirits, 
were  generally  allowed  to  carry  away  the  reputa- 
tion of  that  knowledge,  and  of  those  talents,  the 
extent  of  which  would  not  allow  Lelius  to  display 
them. 

'  .Cornelius  had  obtained  an  education  equally 
liberal,  and  had  the  same  opportunities  to  improve 
himself  by  books  and  conversation ;  nor  were  his 
knowledge  and  infiormation  less  extensive  than  those 
.<»f  Lelius.  He  was  not  perhaps  altogether  his  equal 
in  acuteness  of  understanding  or  strength  of  judge- 
ment ;  but,  if  he  fell  short  in  these,  he  no  less  sur- 
passed him  in  a  brilliancy  of  fancy  and  vigour  of 
miagination,  improved  by  an  early  acquaintance 
with  whatever  is  beautiful  or  sublime  in  the  classical 
productions  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times. 
I  Full  of  sentiment  and  of  feeling,  enlivened  by 
fimcy,  enriched  by  imagery,  and  often  flowing  in  a 
ilyle  of  the  most  classic  beauty,  the  eloquence  of 
Cornelius  could  not  fail  to  command  attention^  and 
to  be  listened  to  with  pleasure. 
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But,  while  hii  knowledge  and  kb  eloqam^e  gaia* 
ed  to  Cornelius  the  reputation  of  an  aocomplitbed 
scholar  and  a  fine  speaJ^er,  bis  idieas  were  often  too 
refined,  and  his  views  too  loose  for  business.  His 
eloquence  lost  its  power  of  persuasion.  Iron  an  idea 
that  it  was  calculated  to  diazzle  rather  than  to  in* 
form;  and  though  he  often  spoke  with  applanw, 
and  sometimes  with  success,  it  never  procnred  hia 
the  reputation  of  a  man  of  business,  nor  raised  him 
to  any  considerable  share  of  public  tnist  or  poMic 
power.  If  it  had,  we  should  in  ail  probi^lity  tew 
seen  how  widely  that  fancy  and  imagination,  by 
which  Cornelius  was  so  well  qualified  to  display  spop* 
posed  advantages  or  bkmishes  in  the  mensuroi  and 
the  conduct  of  others,  diffi^r  from  that  cool  jndge* 
ment  md  those  plain  talents  which  are  fit  to  direot 
men  in  the  choice  of  their  own. 

Claudius  had  neither  the  profonnd  knowledge  4f 
Lelius,  nor  the  genius  and  imagination  of  Comeliai, 
and  he  had  received  an  education  much  less  libend 
than  that  of  either. 

Claudius,  however,  with  little  knowledge,  no  fine- 
ness of  genius,  and  a  taste  altogether  uncultimted, 
had  derived  from  nature  a  quickness  of  parts  and 
readiness  of  apprehension,  which,  for  the  couMnoa 
purposes  of  li^,  are  of  inestimable  advantage.  The 
reach  of  his  understanding,  and  the  range  lof  hii 
ideas  were  limited  ;  but  it  was  ^an  understanding  of 
that  kind  wbich  wkbin  tbese  limits  ^Uscemed  ill 
object  with  clearness,  and  formed  its  opinions  on  all 
occasions  with  celerity  and  decision. 

Claudius's  eloquence  coukl  neither  compare  ia 
purity  or  correctness  with  that  of  Leiiue,  nor  in 
eloquence  and  beauty  with  that  of  Comotkis.  flK 
same  cast  of  mind,  h<ywever,  which  gave  to  Ckniiv 
a  quickness  in  forming  his  opinions,  gave  him  a  reap 
dinessin  calling  up  and  bringing  logetherthose  views 
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and  arguments  which  deemed  fitted  to  support  them» 
as  well  as  a  facility  of  clothing  his  ideas  in  language, 
which,  though  generally  incorrect,  and  seldom  ele- 
gant, was  always  clear/ and  derived  from  the  san- 
guine and  ardent  mind  of  the  speaker  a  certain  de- 
gree of  warmth  and  force,  the  effects  of  which,  in  a 
popular  assembly,  are  of^en  found  superior  to  the 
jiutest  reasoning  and  the  most  finished  eloquence. 

If  the  speeches  of  Claudius  were  less  beautiful 
than  those  of  Cornelius,  they  seldomer  wandered 
from  the  subject ;  and  they  were  not  only  better 
adapted  to  their  object,  but  had  more  the  appear- 
ance of  plainness  and  sincerity.  Though  they  af- 
forded less  pleasure,  they  had  a  stronger  tendency 
to  convince ;  and  had  oflten  credit  for  more  solidity, 
not  from  their  greater  weight  of  argument,  but  from 
a  want  of  those  ornaments  by  which  the  arguments 
of  Cornelius  were  accompanied.  If  he  thought  with 
less  precision,  and  had  less  knowledge  of  his  subject 
than  Lelius,  he  never  hesitated,  like  him,  amidst  the 
labour  of  illustration,  or  with  an  anxiousness  for  per- 
spicuity, but  pressed  forward  on  his  hearers  with  a 
boldness  which  they  often  mistook  for  proof,  and  a 
confidence  that  passed  for  demonstration. 

The  same  turn  of  mind  which  ensured  the  success 
of  Claudius  as  a  speaker,  not  only  obtained  him  a 
higher  reputation,  but  in  reality  conferred  upon  him 
a  greater  capacity  for  the  conduct  of  public  business, 
for  the  ordinary  detail  of  which  his  plain  good  sense 
was  more  adapted,  than  the  lively  fancy  and  fine 

Senius  of  Cornelius;  for  such  business  his  bold  and 
ecisive  temper  was  better  fitted,  than  that  under- 
standing which  in  Lelius  was  attended  with  an  in- 
decision, and  an  undetermined  anxiety,  which  the 
hurry  of  business  and  the  course  of  afairs  will  not 
admit  of. 

On  a  review  of  these  characters,  therefore,  -while 
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we  respect  the  superior  understanding  of  Lelius, 
and  admire  the  fine  genius  and  accomplishments  of 
Cornelius,  we  at  the  same  time  see  that  they  were 
less  fitted  for  the  conduct  of  afPairs,  and  the  bustle 
of  life^  than  the  active,  though  less  profound  under- 
standing, and  the  sound,  though  less  brilliant  and 
less  cultivated  talents  of  Claudius  ;  we  easily  per* 
ceive  why  these  not  only  did,  but  why  they  were 
likely,  and  indeed  entitled  to  confer  superior  suc- 
cess in  the  attainment  of  those  objects  at  which 
they  had  chosen  to  aspire. 

Such  examples,  I  believe,  almost  every  period 
would  afford,  if  of  every  period  we  were  able  to  col- 
lect the  history  from  impartial  and  unbiassed  testi- 
mony. Were  the  characters  of  those  who  have  at- 
tained stations  of  eminence  always  drawn  by  well- 
informed  or  faithful  relators,  whose  views  were  not 
dazzled  by  grandeur,  or  their  praise  secured  by  pa- 
tronage, we  should  find  the  elevation  of  such  men 
ascribable  to  talents  of  a  much  lower  rank  than  those 
lof^y  attributes  with  which  their  panegyrists  invest 
them  !  And  could  the  unsuccessful  find  historians 
their  relations  would  frequently  convince  us,  that, 
independently  of  the  numberless  accidents  which 
disturb  the  course  of  society,  and  disappoint  the 
best-founded  hopes  and  most  probable  means  of 
success,  even  in  those  departments  of  life  where 
genius  and  talents  may  be  supposed  most  neces- 
sary, men  are  as  apt  to  fail  from  too  large  as  from 
too  small  a  share  of  those  envied  endowments. 

And  if  we  take  into  the  account  that  dignity  of 
soul,  often  the  attendant  of  high  talents,  which 
places  them  above  the  accommodating  compliances 
of  inferior  minds ;  or  the  effect  of  those  delicate 
feelings  from  which  the  man  of  genius  will  often  find 
himself  hurt  by  incidents  to  which  common  spirits 
can  easily  submit;  we  shall  discover  many  additional 
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sources  of  that  disappointment  which  he  is  apt  to 
meet  with,  and  be  still  more  satisfied,  that  superior 
talents  and  fine  genius  are  instruments  too  finely 
tempered  for  the  common  drudgery  of  life,  and 
were  not  meant  to  reap  their  reward  from  the  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  business  or  ambition. 
L 
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*'  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  LOUNGER. 


•*  SIR, 


**  In  the  .works  of  your  predecessors,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  book  of  didactic  wisdom,  much  stress 
18  laid  on  the  advantages  of  a  cultivated  education, 
jof.an  early  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  au- 
thors of  antiquity.  From  Cicero  downwards,  and 
indeed  much  more  anciently  than  Cicero,  the  bene- 
fits of  learning  have  been  enumerated,  which  is  held 
forth  as  the  surest  road  to  respect,  to  advancement, 
.and  to  happiness. 

•  **  There  was  a  time,  Mr.  Lounger,  when  this  was 
my  own  opinion  ;  and,  seconded  by  the  wishes  of 
iny  parents,  I  early  applied  myself  to  every  branch 
of  learning  which  their  circumstances,  rather  narrow 
ones,  could  set  within  my  reach.  As  I  was  intended 
for  the  church,  I  received  an  academical  education 
suited  to  that  profession ;  and  acquired  besides  a  con- 
siderable knowledge,  as  was  generally  allowed,  in  dif- 
ferent departments  of  science  not  absolutely  requisite 
to  the  situation  of  a  clergyman.  For  the  acquisition  of 
:the8e  I  was  indebted  to  the  generous  assistance  of  a 
gentleman  whose  godson  1  happened  to  be.  He  used 
to  sayy  that  a  clergyman  in  this  country  should  know 
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something  more  than  divinity  ;  that  he  must  be  the 
physician,  the  geographer,  and  the  naturalist,  of  his 
parish :  and  accordingly,  to  the  scanty  allowance  of 
my  father,  he  made  an  addition  equal  to  the  pro- 
curing me  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  different 
branches  of  knowledge  connected  with  those  studies. 

By  the  favour  of  the  same  gentleman,  I  lately  pro- 
cured  a  recommendation  to  a  friend  of  his,  a  Baronet 
in  my  native  county,  who  has  in  his  gift  the  presen- 
tation to  a  considerable  living,  of  which  the  present 
incumbent  is  in  such  a  valetudinary  state,  as  makes 
his  surviving  long  a  matter  of  very  little  probability. 
To  this  recommendation  a  very  favourable  answer 
was  received,  expressive  of  the  great  regard  which 
the  Baronet  and  his  family  bore  to  the  gentleman 
who  patronised  me,  and  accompanied  with  what  we 
thought  a  very  fortunate  piece  of  condescension  and 
politeness,  an  invitation  for  me  to  spend  a  week  or 
two  at  the  Baronet's  country-seat  during  the  autumn 
vacation.  Of  this  I  need  not  say  how  happy  we 
were  to  accept.  My  family  rejoiced  at  the  intro- 
duction which  I  was  about  to  procure  to  the  notice 
and  complacency  of  a  great  man's  house,  and  consi- 
dered it  as  the  return  which  they  had  always  hoped 
for  all  their  trouble  and  expense  about  my  educa- 
tion. My  own  pride  was  not  silent  on  the  subject 
I  looked  on  this  visit  as  an  opportunity  afforded  me 
of  displaying  the  talents  with  which  I  flattered  my- 
self I  was  endowed,  and  the  knowledge  I  had  been 
at  such  pains  to  attain. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  Baronet's,  I  found  him  and 
his  lady  a  good  deal  disappointed  with  my  appear- 
ance and  address,  which  I  now  first  perceived  to  want 
something  which  was  essential  to  good  company.  I 
felt  an  awkwardness,  which  my  want  of  mixing  with 
the  world  had  occasioned,  and  an  embarrassment 
which  all  my  knowledge  did  sot  enable  me  to  over- 
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come.    For  these,  however,  Sir  John  and  Lady 

F felt  rather  compassion  than  displeasure,  and 

delivered  me  over  to  the  valet- de-chambre,  to  make 
tne  somewhat  smarter,  as  they  called  it,  by  having 
my  hair  more  modishly  dressed,  and  the  cut  of  my 
coat  altered ;  an  improvement  which  I  rather  felt 
as  an  indignity,  than  acknowledged  as  a  favour. 
These  preliminaries  being  adjusted,  I  was  suffered 
to  come  into  company,  where  I  expected  to  make 
up  for  the  deficiency  of  ray  exterior,  by  displaying 
the  powers  of  my  mind  and  the  extent  of  my  know- 
ledge.    But  I  discovered,  to  my  infinite  mortifica- 
tion, tliat  my  former  studies  had  been  altogether 
niisapplied,  and  tliat  in  my  present  situation  they 
availed  me  nothing.   My  knowledge  of  the  learned 
languages,  of  classical  authors,  of  the  history,  the 
philosophy,  and  the  poetry  of  the  ancients,  I  met 
with  no  occasion  to  mtroduce,  and  no  hearers  to 
understand  ;  but  it  was  found  that  I  could  neither 
carve,  play  whist,  sing  a  catch,  or  make  up  one  in 
a  country  •dance.     A  young  lady,  a  visitor  of  the 
family,  who  was  said  to  be  a  great  reader,  tried  me 
with  the  enigmas  of  the  Lady's  Magazine,  and  de- 
clared me  impracticably  dull.    Geography,  astro- 
nomy, or  natural  history.  Sir  John  and  his  compa- 
nions neither  understood  nor  cared  for ;  but  some 
of  them  reminded  the  Baronet,  in  my  presence,  of 
a  clergyman  they  had  met  with  in  one  of  their  ex- 
cursions, a  man  of  the  most  complete  education, 
m/h%  was  allowed  to  be  the  best  bowler  in  the 
county,  a  dead  shot,  rode  like  the  devil,  these  were 
the  -gentleman's  words,  and  was  a  sure  hand  at 
finding  a  hare. 

If  these  qualities  are  not  very  clerical,  they  may 
however  be  deemed  innocent ;  but  I  find,  from  the 
discourse  of  the  family,  that  some  other  things  are 
wquired  of  Sir  John  s  parson,  which  it  would  not 
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be  so  easy  for  a  good  conscience  to  comply  with. 
He  must  now  and  then  drink  a  couple  of  bottles, 
wben  the  company  chooses  ta  be  frolicksome ;  b« 
must  wink  at  cevtain  indecencies  in  language  and 
irregularities  in  behaviour ;  and  oncey  when  Sir 
John  had  sat  rather  longer  than  usual  aiter  dinner, 
he  told  me  that  a  clergyman,  to  be  an  honest  fellow, 
must  have  nothing  of  religion  about  him. 

"  In  the  seclusion  of  a  college,  I  may  perhaps  have 
over-rated  the  usefulness  of  science,  and  the  value 
of  intellectual  endowments;  my  pride  of  scholarships 
therefore,  I  should  be  willing  to  overcome,  since  I 
find  that  learning  confers  so  little  estimation  in  the 
world:  but  as,  on  the  score  of  qualifications,  I  an 
incapable  of  what  is  desired,  and,  in  the  article  of 
indulgences,  will  never  submit  to  what  is  expected, 
is  it  not  my  duty,  Mr.  Lounger,  to  resign  my  pre- 
tensions to  the  living  which  was  promised  roe; 
though  I  dread  the  reproaches  of  my  parents,  whom 
the  prospect  of  having  me  so  soon  provided  for  had 
made  happy ;  though  I  fear  to  offend  my  benefac- 
tor who  recommended  me  to  Sir  John,  and  at  the 
same  time  assured  me  that  he  was  one  of  the  best 
sort  of  men  he  knew  ;  yet  surely  to  purchase  pa- 
tronage and  favour  by  such  arts  is  unworthy,  to 
ensure  them  by  such  compliances  is  criminal. 

«*  I  am,  &c. 


"  MODESTUS." 


In  the  course  of  my  late  excursion  to  the  country, 
I  have  seen  some  instances  of  the  evil  complained  of 
by  my  correspondent,  which  equally  surprised  and 
grieved  me.  The  proprietor  of  a  country-parish, 
if  he  has  the  true  pride  and  feeling  of  his  station, 
will  consider  himself  as  a  kind  of  sovereign  of  the 
domain ;  bound  like  all  other  sovereigns,  as  much 
for  his  own  sake  as  for  theirs,  to  promote  the  i» 
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terests  and  happiness  of  his  people.  So  much  of 
both  depend  on  the  choice  of  their  pastor,  that  per- 
haps there  is  no  appointment,  which  he  has  the 
power  of  making,  more  material  to  the  prosperity 
aod  good  order  of  his  estate.  The  advantages  of 
rational  religion,  or  the  evils  which  arise  from  its 
abuse,  which  are  often  the  effects  of  a  proper  or 
improper  nomination  of  a  clergyman,  form  a  cha- 
racter of  the  people  of  a  district  not  more  import- 
ant to  their  morals  and  eternal  interests,  than  to 
their  temporal  welfare  and  prosperity. 

I  was  very  much  pleased,  m  my  late  visit  at 
Colonel  Caustic's,  with  the  appearance  and  deport- 
ment of  the  clergyman  of  his  parish,  who  was  a 
frequent  visitor  of  my  friend's  and  his  sister's.  The 
Colonel,  after  drawing  his  character  in  a  very  fa- 
vourable way,  concluded  with  telling  me,  that  he 
had  seen  something  of  the  world,  having  officiated 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life  as  the  chaplain  of  a  re- 
giment. To  this  circumstance,  I  confess,  1  was  in- 
clined to  impute  some  of  the  Coloners  predilection 
in  his  favour ;  but  a  little  acquaintance  with  him 
convinced  me,  that  he  had  done  the  good  man  no 
more  than  justice  in  his  eulogium.  There  was  some- 
thing of  a  placid  dignity  in  his  aspect ;  of  a  polite- 
neiBS,  not  of  form  but  of  sentiment,  in  his  manner; 
of  a  mildness,  undebased  by  flattery,  in  his  conver- 
sationy  equally  pleasing  and  respectable.  He  had 
now  no  family,  as  Miss  Caustic  informed  me,  hav- 
ing had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  and  two 
.children  she  had  brought  him,  a  good  many  years 
ago.  But  his  parishioners  are  his  family,  said  she. 
Hif  look  indeed  was  parental,  with  something  above 
the  cares,  but  not  the  charities,  of  this  world;  and 
over  a  cast  of  seriousness,  and  perhaps  melancholy, 
that  seemed  to  be  reserved  for  himself,  there  was 
an  easy  cheerfulness,  and  now  and  then  a  gaiety, 
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that  spoke  to  the  innoceiit  pleasures  of  life  a  Ian- 


religion  of  a  philosophy 
I. — *  *Ti8  something  more  useful  than  either,*  said 
his  sister.  '  Did  you  know  his  labours,  as  I  have 
sometimes  occasion  to  do ! — the  composer  of  dif- 
ferences ;  the  promoter  of  peace  and  of  content- 
ment; the  encourager  of  industry,  sobriety,  and  all 
the  virtues  that  make  the  lower  ranks  prosperous 
and  happy.  He  gives  to  religion  a  certain  graci- 
ousness  which  allures  to  its  service,  yet  in  his  own 
conduct  he  takes  less  indulgence  than  many  that 
preach  its  terrors.  The  duties  of  his  function  are 
his  pleasures,  and  his  doctrine  is,  that  every  man 
will  experience  the  same  thing,  if  he  brings  his 
mind  fairly  to  the  trial :  that  to  fill  our  station  well 
is  in  every  station  to  be  happy.' 

*  The  great  and  the  wealthy,  I  have  heard  the 
good  man  say,'  continued  the  excellent  sister  of  my 
friend, '  to  whom  refinement  and  fancy  open  a  thou- 
sand sources  of  delight,  do  not  make  the  proper  al- 
lowance for  the  inferior  rank  of  men.  That  rank 
has  scarce  any  exercise  of  mind  or  imagination  but 
one,  and  that  one  is  religion ;  we  are  not  to  wonder 
if  it  sometimes  wanders  into  the  gloom  of  supersti- 
tion, or  the  wilds  of  enthusiasm.  To  keep  this 
principle  warm  but  pure,  to  teach  it  as  the  Gospel 
has  taught  it,  '  the  mother  of  good  works,'  as  en- 
couraging, not  excusing,  our  duties,  the  guide  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  sweetener  of  life  ;  to  dispense 
this  sacred  treasure  as  the  balm  of  distress,  the 
cordial  of  disease,  the  conqueror  of  death!  These 
are  the  privileges  which  I  enjoy,  which  I  hope  I 
have  used  for  the  good  of  my  people :  they  haye 
hitherto  shed  satisfaction  on  my  life,  and  1  trust 
will  smooth  its  close  T 
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*  'Tis  the  religion  of  a  Christian !'   said  Miss 
Caustic 
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Pandere  res  aUd  terrd  et  caligine  mersas.     virg.  ^ek  vi.  867. 
**  TO   THE   AUTHOR   OF   THE    LOUNGER. 


"  SIR, 


^*  Though  the  present  age  is  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed of  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and  science  of 
which  former  periods  could  not  boast,  yet  it  must, 
oa  the  other  hand,  be  allowed,  that  we  are  apt  to 
plume  ourselves  upon  our  acquirements  fully  as 
mueh  as  we  are  entitled  to.  We  pretend  a  superi- 
mty  over  ancient  times,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
discoveries  we  have  made,  but  of  the  prejudices  we 
have  overcome,  and  smile  with  a  contemptuous  self- 
importance  on  the  easy  faith  of  our  ancestors. 

*'  Of  this  latter  sort  is  the  credit  which  almost 
every  modern  takes  for  a  total  disbelief  of  spirits, 
apparitions,  and  witches.  Not  a  school  boy  now-a- 
dlays  who  does  not  laugh  at  the  existence  of  witch- 
craft and  sorcery ;  and,  if  he  has  ever  heard  of  the 
statute-book,  he  silences  every  argument,  by  the 
quotation  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  repeal- 
ed the  ancient  laws  by  which  those  crimes  were 
Iiunishable,  and  thus  expressed  the  sense  of  the 
egislature  that  no  such  crimes  existed. 

**  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  many  of  the  wisest  and 
best-informed  among  our  forefathers  had  a  firm  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  and 
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one  of  the  most  learned  of  our  monarchs  actually 
wrote  a  treatise  on  this  subject.  To  this  some  of 
the  less  assuming  of  our  modem  sceptics  aqswer, 
that  though,  at,  the  time  of  passing  the  old  laws 
now  repealed,  and  of  writing  that  royal  and  learn- 
ed treatise  above-mentioned,  such  a  diabolical  art 
and  mystery  might  really  and  truly  prevail ;  yet 
now,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  no  longer 
practised,  and  that  witchcraft,  conjuration,  and 
sorcery,  are  entirely  abolished  and  unknown. 

**  I,  for  my  part,  have  more  reverence  for  the 
penetration  of  our  forefathers,  than  to  suppose  they 
could  have  been  deceived  as  to  what  happened  in 
their  own  time ;  and  further,  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess  my  belief  that  even  yet  there  exists  such 
an  art  as  that  of  witchcraft ;  nor  do  I  despair  of 
bringing  over  my  readers  to  this  opinion^  if  they 
will  listen  with  candour  to  the  proofs  I  propose  in 
this  paper  to  bring  in  support  of  it. 

"  I  conceive  the  fairest  way  of  doing  this  to  be, 
to  cite,  from  the  best  authority  among  the  old 
writers,  the  appearances  they  particularly  remark- 
ed, and  the  facts  they  specifically  set  forth  of  the 
practice  of  this  unchristian  and  diabolical  art  in 
their  time ;  and  then  to  appeal  to  the  experience 
and  observation  of  every  unprejudiced  person» 
whether  such  appearances  and  facts  are  not  at  this 
day  frequently  and  commonly  seen  and  known.  If 
this  be  allowed,  it  may,  I  think,  fairly  be  presumed, 
that  the  same  causes  produce  the  same  effects,  that 
these  extraordinary  phaenomena  are  now,  as  for- 
merly, the  effect  of  unnatural  means,  to  wit,  of 
witchcraft,  sorcery,  or  conjuration. 

**  The  treatise  of  King  James  I  should  certainly 
choose  as  the  highest  authority  on  this  subject,  were 
it  not,  from  its  dialogistic  form,  rather  diffuse,  and 
not  easily  compressible  into  the  short  limits  of  your 
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papen  I  shall  therefore  extract,  from  anotlier 
wnter,  a  contemporary  of  that  wise  and  learned 
monarch,  a  more  brief  account  of  the  different  sorts 
of  witchcraft,  which,  however,  is  chiefly  taken 
from,  and  in  most  particulars  entirely  agrees  with, 
the  dialogues  of  the  King  on  that  subject. 

*  I  think  it  good,'  says  that  writer,  *  in  this  place 
to  set  down  the  divers  sorts  and  classes  of  those 
unlawful  and  accursed  dealers  in  witchcraft,  con- 
juration, enchantment,  and  sorcery,  on  whom  the 
Jate  wise  and  wholesome  law  {anno  secundo,  vulgb 
primOf  Jacob,  cap,  12.)  doth  specially  attach. 

1.  '  There  are  who,  moulding  images  of  persons 
on  whom  they  mean  to  practise,  and  making  up  the 
same  to  something  of  human  similitude,  with  wax, 
paint,  hair,  and  other  materials,  do  stick  into  the 
same,  scissors,  long  pins,  and  other  piercing  wea- 
pons, and  at  the  last  laying  the  same  before  a  strong 
fine,  as  the  wax  of  the  image  melteth  away,  so  doth 
the  flesh  of  the  poor  wight  whom  it  representeth, 
which  was  at  first  tortured  and  torn  as  with  the 
foundings  of  such  sharp  instruments  as  aforesaid, 
bum  and  consume  with  strange  pains  and  pinings. 

2*  '  Others  there  be,  exceeding  rife  in  Lapland, 
Finland,  and  other  wild  parts  of  the  world,  who  at 
their  nightly  meetings,  by  incantations  and  uncouth 
form  of  words,  calling  the  arch  fiend  to  their  aid, 
and  being  sometimes  armed  with  charms  and  amu- 
lets of  strange  shape  and  divers  colours,  these 
withered  and  devilish  hags  do  raise  storms,  tem- 
pests, and  angry  appearances  of  the  sky,  to  the 
wreck  of  many  goodly  ships,  and  rich  merchandise. 

S.  *  A  third  kind  is  of  those  who  being  more 
stirred  with  the  greed  of  lucre,  than  pricked  on, 
as  the  two  last-mentioned  Sorts,  with  anger  and  re- 
venge, do,  by  compact  with  the  devil,  procure  to 
themselves  much  wealth  in  gold,  slhei)  «5A  \{t^ 
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cious  stones,  which  they  find  in  chests,  caskets,  and 
other  places,  into  which  no  man  could  put  the  same 
by  any  natural  means.  But  herein  oft-times  it 
manifest  the  notable  deceit  of  the  great  father  of 
lies,  that  the  said  gold  and  other  precious  things 
shall,  in  a  short  space,  be  turned  again  into  stones, 
dross  or  other  unvalued  substances,  whereof  Satan, 
as  may  be  conjectured,  did  first  by  his  power  and 
art  make  and  fashion  the  same. 

4.  *  There  is  likewise  to  be  not^d  a  power  which 
such  wizards  and  sorcerera  do  possess,  of  transport- 
ing themselves  invisibly,  so  that  no  man  knoweth 
whence  they  came,  nor  whither  they  go,  and  of 
entering  houses,  though  the  same  be  barred  against 
them  in  all  manner  of  usual  passage  and  access, 
disquieting  and  affraying  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
though  generally,  as  our  Royal  Master  well  ob- 
serveth  in  his  most  learned  Dialogue  on  Demono* 
logie,  book  iii.  chap.  1.,  when  those  wizards  or 
spirits,  for  their  kind  and  species  seemeth  not  well 
determined,  haunt  certain  houses  that  are  dwelt  in, 
it  is  a  sure  token  of  grosse  ignorance,  or  of  some 
grosse  and  slanderous  sinnes  amongst  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof/ 

"  Now,  to  bring  examples  of  the  various  kinds  of 
witchcraft  similar  to  the  above,  which  still  continue 

to  be  practised  in  modern  times.  Is  not  Miss , 

to  whose  health  I  have  drank  so  many  bumpers, 
plainly  a  witch  of  the  firet  class?  Does  she  not  make 
up  an  image  like  a  human  one,  with  wax,  otherwise 
pomatum,  and  paint,  as  is  sometimes  alleged,  hair 
and  other  materials,  stick  into  the  same  scissors, 
long  pins,  and  other  piercing  weapons,  and  which 
causeth  those  on  whory  she  intends  to  practise,  to 
burn  and  consume  with  strange  pains  and  pinings?  I 
must  further  observe  here,  that  my  author  on  thispart 
of  his  subject  differs  from  his  Royal  Master  on  the 
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questioDy  *  Whether  it  is  lawful,  by  the  help  of  an- 
other witch,  to  cure  the  disease  that  is  casten  on  by 
die  craft  of  the  first?'  which  question  the  King  had 
answered  in  the  negative;  but  this  later  writer  ar- 
gues for  the  lawfulness  of  that  mode  of  cure.  Our 
modem  bewitched  accordingly  seem  almost  univer- 
nlly  to  agree  in  the  latter  opinion. 

*'  The  nightly  meetings  of  the  older  species  of 
witch,  mentioned  by  the  above  author  in  the  second 
place,  have  surely  come  within  the  knowledge  of 
most  of  my  readers.  In  the  inner  room  of  some 
▼ery  great  ladies'  houses,  on  what  is  called,  by  a 
phrase  probably  borrowed  from  this  very  act  of 
whitchcraft,  a  rout-night,  are  not  certain  magical 
sounds  and  incantations  used  ?  Is  not  the  arch  fiend 
frequently  called  on  by  name  ?  Are  there  not,  on  a 
table,  sometimes  in  a  little  caldron,  amulets  to  be 
seen  of  strange  shapes  and  divers  colours  ?  Are 
there  not  storms  raised,  and  angry  appearances  ? 
Undoubtedly  all  those  circumstances  are  known  to 
exist.  That,  however,  no  innocent  person  may 
suffer  from  my  accusation,  and  that  the  Lord  of  any 
such  great  Lady  may  not,  like  the  good  Duke  of 
Gloucester  of  old,  suffer  for  the  witchcraft  of  his 
wife,  I  must  in  justice  add  that  the  husbands  of 
these  ladies  are  in  general  no  conjurors. 

**  Of  the  third  kind  of  those  unlawful  dealers  with 
die  devil,  there  i;^  no  want  of  examples  among  us. 
Do  we  not  see  men  every  day,  who  by  compact 
with  the  devil,  for  we  know  not  of  any  natural  means 
by  which  they  could  accomplish  it,  procure  to  them- 
selves much  wealth,  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones? 

Is  not  Mr. ,  who  was  a  few  years  ago  worth 

nothing,  but  who  now  keeps  his  chariot,  entertains 
people  of  the  first  fashion,  gives  the  most  sumptuous 
entertainments,  and  drinks  the  highest  priced  wines; 
In  short,  vies  in  expense  with  men  of  the  greatest 
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fortunes,  evidently  a  conjuror  of  this  class  ?  As  to 
the  transmutation  of  this  gold  and  other  precious 
materials  into  their  former  state  of  dross,  and  other, 
things  of  no  value,  I  leave  that  point  of  similitude  to. 
the  evidence  of  those  gentlemen's  creditors. 

**  As  to  the  species  described  in  the  fourth  section 
of  the  learned  author  above  quoted,  I  see  in  most 
houses  of  fashionable  resort  wizards  of  a  description 
resembling  those  who  possess  the  power  of  invisible 
transportation  mentioned  by  this  writer ;  men  whose 
descent  nobody  knows,  of  whom  no  one  can  tell 
whence  they  came,  and  whO'themselves  confess  their 
ignorance  whither  they  shall  go ;  who  talk  of  inti- 
macies  with  people  of  most  distinguished  rank,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  give  hints  of  having  been 
in  the  most  private  recesses  of  palaces  and  hotels, 
who  must  undoubtedly  have  been  carried  thither  by 
some  supernatural  power,  and  who,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  people  who  are  known  to  have  been  in 
some  of  those  places  at  the  time,  must  have  actually 
been  there  in  an  invisible  state.  Is  it  not  also  com- 
monly a  token,  as  our  author  phrases  it,  *^  of  grosse 
ignorance  and  slanderous  sinne"  in  the  inhabitants  of 
the  houses  where  such  wizards  or  spirits  do  for  the 
most  part  haunt  ?  Do  not  many  of  them  get  into 
such  houses  though  the  doors  are  barred  against  them, 
and  all  manner  of  usual  access  is  denied?  And  is  not 
the  cure  of  such  a  plague  exactly  the  same  in  these 
days  as  in  the  time  of  King  James,  '*  by  prayer  to 
God  used  in  the  house,"  or ''by  the  inhabitants  there- 
of purging  themselves,  by  amendment  of  life,  from 
such  sinnes  as  have  procured  the  extraordinary 
plague  of  those  evil  spirits  haunting  the  same  ?** 

"  I  think  I  have  now  fully  evinced  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  with  which  I  set  out.  I  shall  only  add 
one  other  instance,  of  which  I  think.  Sir,  you  are 
particularly  qualified  to  attest  the  truth.  An  author 
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of  a  periodical  paper,  who  knows  the  minds  of  the 
ladies  better  than  themselves ;  who  reads  characters 
as  a  physician  reads  diseases,  by  merely  looking  on 
the  races  of  his  patients;  who  can  prognosticate  the 
change  of  manners,  the  rise  of  fashions,  the  downfall 
c^wits,  and  the  decay  of  beauties— if  such  a  man-  is 
not  a  conjuror,  he  is  absolutely  good  for  nothing. 

"  I  am",  &c. 

"  ANTIQUO-MODERNUS.'' 


Ho.  42.    SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  19,  1785 


«  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  LOUNOERt 


"  SIR 


^  I  WAS  much  pleased  with  the  mention  made  by 
your  friend  Colonel  Caustic,  of  our  poet  Hamilton, 
of  Bangour.  I  have  always  regarded  him  as  holding 
a  distinguished  rank  among  the  fine  writers  of  his 
i^e,and  as  having  done  signal  credit  to  the  genius  of 
his  country.  Yet  his  works  do  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  so  well  known,  nor  to  be  held  in  such  high  es- 
teem, as  they  deserve.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  re- 
commend them  to  your  readers. 

**  The  poems  of  Hamilton  display  regular  design, 
just  sentiments,  fanciful  invention,  pleasing  sensibi- 
lity, elegant  diction,  and  smooth  versification.  His 
genius  was  aided  by  taste,  and  his  taste  was  improv- 
ed by  knowledge.  He  was  not  only  well  acquainted 
with  the  most  elegant  modern  writers,  but  with 
ihose  of  antiquity.  Of  these  remarks,  his  poem  eu- 
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titled  Contemplation,  or  The  Triumph  of  Love, 
afibrds  sufficient  illustration. 

**  The  design  of  this  poem  is  regular.  The  poet 
displays  in  it  the  struggles,  relapses,  recoveries,  and 
final  discomfiture  of  a  mind  striving  with  an  obstinate 
and  habituated  passion.  It  has,  in  the  language  of 
the  critics,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  Itex- 
hibitsan  action  in  its  rise,  progress,  and  termination. 
The  poet  represents  himself  as  wishing  to  withdraw 
his  thoughts  from  inferior  subjects,  and  fix  them  on 
such  as  he  holds  better  suited  to  a  rational,  and  still 
more  to  a  philosophical  spirit.  He  niust  be  aided  in 
this  high  exercise  by  Contemplation,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  this  august  personage  must  be  duly  solicited. 
Accordingly,  the  poem  opens  with  a  fine  address  to 
the  "  Voice  divine  !*'  the  power  of  Poetry  ; 

Go  forth,  invoked,  O  Voice  divine ! 
And  issue  from  thy  sacred  shrine ; 
Go,  search  each  solitude  around 
Where  Contemplation  may  be  found,  &c. 

But  Contemplation  must  not  only  be  duly  solicit- 
ed, but  properly  received  and  attended;  and  there- 
fore a  company  of  various  but  suitable  associates 
are  invited : 

Bring  Faith,  endued  with  eagle  eyes, 
That  joins  this  earth  to  distant  skies,  &c.-— 
Devotion  high  above  that  soars, 
And  sings  exulting,  and  adores,  &c.— 
Last,  to  crown  all,  with  these  be  join'd 
The  decent  nun,  fair  Peace  of  Mind, 
Whom  Innocence,  ere  yet  betrayed, 
Bore  young  in  Eden's  happy  shade ; 
Resign'd,  contented,  meek,  and  mild. 
Of  blameless  mother,  blameless  child. 

**  In  like  manner,  such  passions  as  are  adverse  to 
Contemplation  are  very  properly  prohibited;  and  in 
this  catalogue  are  included,  among  others.  Super- 
stition, Zeal,  Hyprocrisy,  Malice,  and  all  inhumaa 
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a&ctioDs.  The  poet  seems  chiefly  solicitous  to  pro- 
hibit Love.  Of  him  and  his  intrusion  he  appears 
particularly  apprehensive.  Yet  in  the  contidence 
of  his  present  mode,  he  would  disguise  his  appro  - 
hensions,  and  treats  this  formidable  adversary,  not 
only  with  defiance,  but  with  contempt. 

But  chiefly  Ix)ve,  Love,  far  off  fly, 
Nor  interupt  my  privacy. 
*Tis  not  for  thee,  capricious  power, 
Weak  tyrant  of  a  feverish  hour, 
Fickle,  and  ever  in  extremes, 
My  radiant  day  of  reason  beams ; 
And  sober  Contemplation's  ear 
DisdaSns  thy  syren  tongue  to  hear. 
Speed  thee  on  changeftid  wings  away 
To  where  thy  willing  slaves  obey. 
Go,  herd  amongst  thy  wonted  train. 
The  false,  th*  inconstant,  and  the  vain ; 
Thou  hast  no  subject  here :  begone  I  — 
Contemplation  comes  anon. 

*'  The  action  proceeds.  The  poet  attends  to  so- 
lemn ol^ects;  eogages  in  important  inquiries ;  con- 
siders the  diversmed  condition  of  human  life;  dwells 
on  the  ample  provision  made  by  nature  for  human 
happiness;  dwells  on  the  happiness  of  social  affec- 
tions; is  thus  led  imperceptibly  to  think  of  love; 
mentions  Monimia,  and  relapses. 

Ah  me  !  What,  helpless,  have  I  said  ? 
Unhappy,  by  myself  betray'd! 
I  deem'd,  but  ah  !  I  deem'd  in  vain. 
From  the  dear  image  to  refrain,  &c. 

^*  He  makes  another  effort,  but  with  equal  success; 
he  makes  another,  and  another;  he  will  exalt  his  mind 
by  acts  of  devotion,  or  plunge  into  the  gloom  of  me- 
hiDcholy.  But  the  influences  of  the  predominant 
passion  still  return  to  the  charge,  and  restore  their 
•bject;  on  the  heights  of  devotion,  or  in  the  shades 
of  melancholy,  he  still  meets  with  Monimia.     Such 
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18  the  progress  of  the  poem ;  and  in  the  conclusion, 
we  have  an  interesting  view  of  the  poet,  yielding  to 
his  adversary,  but  striving  to  be  resigned* 

Pass  but  some  fleeting  moments  o'er, 
This  rebel  heart  shall  beat  no  more,  &c. 

«*  The  justness  of  the  poet's  sentiments  is  next  to  be 
mentioned.  lie  illustrates  the  power  of  habituated 
passion  over  reason  and  reflection.  Further,  he  illus- 
trates, that,  though  the  attention  be  engaged  with 
objects  of  the  most  opposite  kindtothatof  the  reign- 
ing  passion,  yet  still  it  returns.  He  shows,  too,  that 
this  happens,  notwithstanding  the  most  determined 
resolutions  and  purposes  to  the  contrary.  All  this 
he  does  not  formally,  but  by  ingenious  and  indirect 
insinuation.  He  also  illustrates  a  curious  process  in 
the  conduct  of  our  intellectual  powers,  when  under 
the  dominion  of  strong  emotion.  He  shows  the 
manner  by  which  prevailing  passions  influence  our 
thoughts  in  the  association  of  ideas:  that  they  do 
not  throw  their  objects  upon  the  mind  abruptly,  or 
without  coherence,  but  proceed  by  a  regular  pro- 
gress: for  that  how  different  soever  ideas  or  objects 
may  be  from  one  another,  the  prevailing  or  habitu- 
ated passion  renders  the  mind  acute  in  discerning 
among  them  common  qualities,  or  circumstances  of 
agreement  or  correspondence,  otherwise  latent  or 
not  obvious:  that  these  common  qualities  are  dex- 
terously used  by  the  mind,  as  uniting  links,  or  means 
of  transition ;  and  that  thus,  not  incoherently,  but 
by  the  natural  connection  most  commonly  of  re- 
semblance, the  ruling  passion  brings  its  own  object 
to  the  fore  ground  and  into  perfect  view.  Thus 
our  poet,  in  the  progress  of  his  action,  has  recourse 
to  friendship.  He  dwells  on  the  happiness  that  con- 
nection bestows:  he  wishes  for  a  faithful  friend;  his 
imagination  figures  such  a  person  ; 
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In  whose  soft  and  gentle  breast 
His  weary  soul  may  take  her  rest : 

and  then,  by  easy  transition,  invests  this  friend  with 
a  female  form,  with  the  form  of  Monimia : 

Grant  Heaven,  if  HeaVen  means  bliss  for  me, 
Monimia  such  and  long  may  be. 

^  In  like  manner,  having  recourse  to  devotion,  in 
•a  spirit  of  rational  piety,  he  solicits  the  aid  of  Hea- 
ven to  render  him  virtuous.  He  personifies  virtue : 
places  her  in  a  triumphal  car,  attended  by  a  suitable 
train ;  one  of  her  attendants,  a  female  distinguished 
by  high  pre-eminence,  must  also  be  distinguished 
•by  superior  beauty,  must  resemble  the  fairest  of 
Jiuman  beings,  must  resemble  Monimia: 

While  chief  in  beauty  as  in  place,  * 

She  charms  with  dear  Monimia's  grace. 
Monimia  still,  here  once  again  ! 
O,  fatal  name !  O,  dubious  train,  &c. 
Far  off  the  glorious  rapture  flown, 
Monimia  rages  here  alone. 
In  vain,  Love's  fugitive,  I  try 
From  the  commanding  power  to  fly,  Ac- 
Why  didst  thou,  cruel  Love,  again 
Thus  drag  me  back  to  earth  and  pain  ? 
Well  hoped  I,  Love,  thou  would'st  retire 
Before  the  bless'd  Jessean  Ivre— 

• 

Devotion's  harp  would  charm  to  rest 
The  evil  spfrit  in  my  breast. 
But  the  deaf  adder  still  disdains 
To  listen  to  the  chaunter's  strains. 

The  whole  poem  illustrates  the  difficulty  and  neces- 
sity of  governing  our  thoughts  no  less  than  our 
passions. 

"  In  enumerating  the  most  remarkable  qualities 
in  Hamilton's  poetical  works,  besides  regularity  of 
design,  and  justness  of  thought  or  sentiment,  I  men- 
tioned fanciful  inven^on ;  and  of  this  particulari  I 
shall,  in  like  manneri  offer  some  illustration. 
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*^  Fanciful  invention  \^y  in  truth,  the  quality  that,  of 
all  others,  distinguishes,  and  is  chiefly  characteristic 
of  poetical  composition.  The  beauties  of  design, 
sentiment,  and  language,  belong  to  every  kind  of  fine 
writing :  but  invention  aJone  creates  the  poet,  and  is 
a  term  nearly  of  the  same  signification  with  poetical 
genius.  A  poet  is  said  to  have  more  or  less  genius 
according  to  his  powers  of  fancy  or  invention.  That 
Hamilton  possesses  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
talent,  is  manifest  in  many  of  his  compositions,  and 
particularly  so  in  his '  Contemplation.'  This  appears 
evident  from  some  passages  sJready  quoted.  But, 
though  our  poet  possesses  powers  of  invention,  he 
is  not  endowed  with  all  the  powers  of  invention, 
nor  with  those  of  every  kind.  His  eenius  seens 
qualified  for  describing  some  beautiful  scenes  and 
objects  of  external  nature,  and  for  delineating,  with 
the  embellishments  of  allegory,  some  passions  and 
affections  of  the  human  mind. 

**  Still,  however,  his  imagination  is  employed  amone 
beautiful  and  engaging,  rather  than  among  awful  and 
magnificent,  images  ;  and  even  when  he  presents  us 
with  dignified  objects,  he  is  more  grave  than  lofty, 
moresolemn  than  sublime,  as  in  the  following  passage: 

Now  see — the  spreading  gates  unfold— 
Display'd  the  sacred  leaves  of  gold. 
Let  me  with  holy  awe  repair 
To  the  solemn  house  of  prayV ; 
And  as  I  go,  O  thou  my  heart, 
Forget  each  low  and  earthly  part. 
Religion  enter  in  my  breast, 
A  mild  and  venerable  guest ! 
Put  oflfj  in  contemplation  drowned. 
Each  thought  impure  in  holy  ground ; 
And  cautious  tread,  with  awful  fear. 
The  courts  of  heaven ;— for  God  is  here* 
Now  my  grateful  voice  I  raise, 
Yc  angels,  swell  a  mortal's  praise. 
To  charm  \\\V\v  ^owc  vy«w  harmony 
The  eat  of  YV\u\  sNVio  ^\\.^  wv\\\^. 
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*'  It  was  also  said,  that  our  poet  possessed  pleasing 
sensibility.  It  is  not  asserted  that  he  displays  those 
▼ehement  tunnults  and  ecstasies  of  passion,  that  be- 
long to  the  higher  kinds  of  lyric  and  dramatic  com- 
position. He  is  not  shaken  with  excessive  rage,  nor 
melted  with  overwhelming  sorrow ;  yet,  when  he 
treats  of  grave  or  a£Pecting  subjects,  he  expresses  a 

filaintive  and  engaging  softness.  He  is  never  vio- 
ent  and  abrupt,  and  is  more  tender  than  pathetic. 
Perhaps  the  *  Braes  of  Yarrow,*  one  of  the  finest 
ballads  ever  written,  may  put  in  a  claim  to  superior 
distinction.  But  even  witn  this  exception,  I  should 
think  our  poet  more  remarkable  for  engaging  ten- 
derness, than  for  deep  and  affecting  pathos.  Of  this 
fak  epitaph,  beginning  with  '  Could  this  fair  marble,' 
affords  illustration. 

'*  In  like  manner,  when  he  expresses  joyful  senti- 
ments, or  describes  scenes  and  objects  Of  festivity, 
which  he  does  very  oflen,  he  displays  good  humour 
and  easy  cheerfulness,  rather  than  the  transports  of 
mirth  or  the  brilliancy  of  wit.  In  one  of  the  best 
of  his  poems  addressed  to  Lady  Mary  Montgomery, 
he  adorns  sprightliness  of  thought,  graceful  ease, 
and  good-humour,  with  corresponding  language  and 
oumbers.  In  this  performance  a  number  of  ^male 
characters  are  described  in  the  liveliest  manner,  cha- 
racterized with  judgement,  and  distinguished  with 
acute  discernment.  Thusjnthefollowingindirect  de- 
scription, we  have  the  dignity  of  female  excellence: 

—Heavenly  Charlotte,  form  divine, 
Love's  universal  kingdom  's  thine : 
Anointed  Queen  !  all  unconfined 
Thine  is  the  homage  of  mankind. 

**  In  another  passage  ^\e  have  a  fine  picture  of  the 
gentler  and  livelier  graces : 

In  everlasting  blushes  seen, 

Sucb  Ptingle  shines,  of  sprightly  micu  *. 
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To  her  the  power  of  love  imparts, 
.    Rich  gifl !  the  soft  successful  arts, 
That  best  the  lover*s  fires  provoke, 
The  lively  step,  the  mirthful  joke ; 
The  speaking  glance,  the  am*rous  wilev 
The  sportful  laugh,  the  winning  smile ; 
Her  soul,  awak*ning  every  grace. 
Is  all  abroad  upon  her  face ; 
In  bloom  of  youth  still  to  survive. 
All  charms  are  there,  and  all  alive. 

**  Elsewhere  we  have  a  melodious  beauty : 

Artist  divine  !  to  her  belong, 
The  heavenly  lay,  and  magic  song,  &c. 
Whene'er  she  speaks,  the  joy  of  all, 
Soft  the  silver  accents  fall,  &c. 

^^  The  transitions  in  this  poem  are  peculiarly 
happy.     Such  are  the  following : 

Strike  again  the  golden  lyre, 

Let  Hume  the  notes  of  joy  inspire,  &c.— 

But  who  is  she,  the  general  gaze 

Of  sighing  crowds,  the  world's  amaze. 

Who  looks  forth  as  the  blushing  mom. 

On  mountains  of  the  east  new  born  ?  &c*— 

Fair  is  the  lily,  sweet  the  rose. 

That  in  thy  cheek,  O  Drummond,  glows,  &c. 

^'  I  have  dwelt  so  long,  and  I  could  not  avoid  it, 
on  the  preceding  particulars,  that  I  have  not  left 
myself  room  for  illustrations  of  our  poet's  language 
and  versification.  I  observed,  in  general,  that  these 
were  elegant  and  melodious ;  and  so  every  reader 
of  genuine  taste  will  feel  them.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, unexceptionable ;  and  if  in  another  letter  I 
should  give  further  illustration  of  our  author's 
poetical  character,  I  shall  hold  myself  bound,  not 
only  to  mention  some  excellences,  but  also  some 
blemishes,  in  his  verse  and  diction. 

"  1  am,"  &c. 

"  PHILOMUSOS." 
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I  have  given  the  above  letter,  which  I  received 
Bome  time  ago  from  an  unknown  correspondent,  to 
my  readers,  from  a  belief  that  they  will  feel  them- 
selves interested  in  the  works  of  a  poet,  who  not 
only  was  born  and  resided  in  Scotland,  but  whose 
pencil  was  particularly  employed  in  delineating  the 
eminent  characters  of  both  sexes  in  our  native  coun- 
try at  the  time  in  which  he  lived.     It  will  not,  me- 
thinks,  require  the  enthusiasm  of  a  laudato?-  temporis 
actiy  like  Colonel  Caustic,  to  receive  a  peculiar  sa- 
tisfaction in  tracing  the  virtues  and  the  beauty  of  a 
former  age,  in  the  verses  of  one  who  appears  to  have 
so  warmly  caught  the  spirit  of  the  first,  to  have  so 
warmly  felt  the  power  of  the  latter.   Nor  may  it  be 
altogether  without  a  moral  use,  to  see  in  the  poeti- 
cal record  of  a  former  period,  the  manners  of  our 
own  country  in  times  of  less  luxury,  but  not  perhaps 
of  less  refinement ;  when  Fashion  seems  to  have  con- 
ferred superiorities  fully  as  intrinsic  as  any  she  can 
boast  at  present ;  to  have  added  dignity  of  senti- 
ment to  pride  of  birth,  and  to  have  invested  superior 
beauty  with  superior  grace  and  higher  accomplish- 
ments. 
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"  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OP  THE  LOUNGEA. 
"  SIR, 

"  At  the  age  of  thirty-five  I  succeeded,  by  the  death 
of  a  near  relation,  to  a  considerable  land  estate. 
Upon  this  event  I  resolved  to  fix  my  residence  at  the 
family  mansion-house.  I  was  very  little  acquainted 
with  that  part  of  the  country  where  it  was  situated ; 
but  I  was  told  it  was  in  an  uncommonly  good  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  that  I  should  be  particulary  fortu- 
nate in  having  it  in  my  power  to  enjoy  an  excellent 
society.  I  found  a  tolerable  library  of  old  books, 
to  which  I  added  a  pretty  extensive  collection  of 
modern  ones :  from  the  perusal  of  them,  from  the 
attention  which  I  proposed  to  give  to  the  culture  of 
a  part  of  my  estate  which  1  meant  to  farm  myself) 
and  from  the  enjoyment  which  1  expected  to  reap 
from  the  company  and  conversation  of  my  good 
neighbours,  I  was  in  hopes  that  my  life  would  slide 
on  in  a  very  agreeable  manner. 

'*  Being  naturally  of  an  easy  temper,  and  desirous 
of  being  on  good  terms  with  every  one  around  me, 
as  soon  as  I  came  to  fix  my  abode,  I  made  it  a  prin- 
cipal object  to  get  acquainted  with  my  neighbours, 
and  to  establish  a  familiar  intercourse  between  us. 
Our  first  visits  were  rather  formal  and  distant;  but 
this  gradually  wore  off,  and  our  correspondence  be« 
came  frequent  and  repeated.  Their  invitations  to 
me  were  numerous  ;  and  I  did  not  fail  to  ask  them 
in  return.    I  endeavoured  to  make  my  welcome  as 
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warm  as  theirs,  and  to  treat  them  with  the  same 
marks  of  hospitality  which  I  received. 

*\  But,  Sir,  I  now  find  that  what  I  expected  would 
have  been  one  of  the  blessings  of  my  situation,  has 
become  one  of  its  greatest  misfortunes.  My  neigh- 
bours, having  once  found  the  way  to  my  house,  are 
now  scarce  ever  out  of  it  When  they  are  idle  in 
the  mornings,  which  is  almost  always  the  case,  they 
direct  their  ride  or  their  walk  my  way,  and  pay  a 
friendly  visit  to  their  neighbour  Dalton.  I  am  by 
this  means  interrupted  in  my  attention  to  my  farm, 
and  have  not  time  lefl  to  give  the  necessary  orders. 
It  is  vain  to  think  of  making  use  of  my  library : 
when  I  sit  down  to  read,  I  am  disturbed  before  I  get 
the  length  of  a  few  pages,  and  am  obliged  to  break 
off  in  the  midst  of  an  interesting  story,  or  an  instruc- 
tive piece  of  reasoning.  I  cannot  deny  myself,  or 
order  myservants  to  tell  I  am  not  at  home.  This  is 
one  of  your  privileges  in  town  :  but  in  the  country, 
if  one's  horses  are  in  the  stable,  or  one's  chaise  m 
the  coach-house,  one  is  of  necessity  bound  to  receive 
all  intruders.  In  this  manner  are  my  mornings  con- 
stantly lost,  and  1  am  not  allowed  to  have  a  single 
half  hour  to  myself. 

**  This,  however,  is  one  of  the  slightest  of  my  dis- 
tresses ;  the  morning  intrusions  are  nothing  to  the 
more  formal  visitations  of  the  afternoons.  Hardly  a 
day  passes  without  my  being  obliged  to  have  a  great 
dinner  for  the  reception  of  my  neighbours :  and 
when  they  are  not  with  me,  good  neighbourhood,  I 
am  told,  requires  I  should  be  with  them,  and  give 
them  my  visitations  in  return.  Even  of  the  very 
best  company,  where  the  very  best  conversation 
takes  place,  a  man  is  apt,  at  least  I  have  felt  this  in 
myself,  sometimes  to  tire,  and  to  wish  for  the  indul- 
gence of  that  listlessness,  that  sort  of  dreaming  in* 
dolence,  which  you,  Sir,  are  so  well  acquainted 
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with,  and  which  can  only  be  had  alone.  But  to  be 
constantly  exposed  to  be  in  a  crowd,  a  crowd  selected 
from  no  other  circumstance  than  from  their  residing 
within  ten  miles  of  you ; — the  keeper  of  an  inn  is 
not,  in  point  of  company,  in  a  worse  situation. 

"  But  the  merely  being  obliged  to  spend  my  morn- 
ings in  the  way  I  have  described,  and  my  afternoons 
in  a  constant  crowd  of  promiscuous  company,  is  not 
the  only  evil  I  have  to  complain  of.  The  manner  in 
which  I  am  obliged  to  spend  it  in  that  company  u 
still  more  disagreeable.  Hospitality  in  this  part  of 
the  country  does  not  consist  solely  in  keepmg  an 
open  house,  and  receiving  all  your  neighbours  for 
many  miles  round ;  but  one  must  fill  them  drunk, 
and  get  drunk  with  them  one's  self.  Having  no 
fund  of  conversation  with  which  they  can  entertain 
their  landlord  or  each  other,  they  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  their  glass  to  make  up  for  every  other 
want,  and  deficiency  of  matter  is  supplied  by  repeated 
bumpers.  It  is  a  favourite  maxim  here,  that  con- 
versation spoils  good  company :  and  this  maxim  is 
most  invariably  followed  in  practice,  unless  noise 
and  vociferation,  after  the  swallowing  of  more  than 
one  bottle,  can  be  called  conversation.  Without  in- 
justice, it  may  be  said  of  most  of  my  neighbours,  that 
when  sober  they  arc  silent,  and  when  not  sober,  it 
were  better  they  remained  silent.  I  have  frequently 
made  efforts  to  check  the  riot  and  intemperance  of 
my  guests,  and  to  withhold  the  bottle  from  them, 
when  I  have  thought  they  have  drunk  fully  as  much 
as  was  good  for  them ;  but  I  have  always  found  my- 
self anable  to  do  it.  I  should  hate  to  be  called  a 
stingy  fellow  ;  and  I  know,  if  I-  were  to  establish 
sobriety,  I  should  be  called  stingy.  When  I  cannot 
keep  my  guests  sober,  I  sometimes  try  to  escape  the 
glas8,  and  to  be  sober  myself:  but,  when  I  do  this, 
I  find  some  of  them  look  upon  me  with  an  evil  eye, 
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OS  if  I  meant  to  be  a  spy  upon  the  unguarded  mo- 
ments of  my  guests — others  laugh  at  me  for  giving 
myself  airs,  as  they  call  it ;  and  I  cannot  bear  to 
be  laughed  at. 

**  But  riot  and  drunkenness  are  not  all  the  ills  I 
have  to  submit  to.  After  we  have  drunk  oceans  of  li- 
quor, cards  are  commonly  proposed ;  and  gambling 
and  drunkenness,  though  very  unfit  companions,  are 
joined  together.  We  do  not  play  for  a  very  deep 
stake,  but  still  we  play  for  something  considerable. 
I  do  not  like  to  lose,  and  yet  it  is  equally  disagree- 
able to  win.  I  am  commonly  pretty  lucky  ;  and, 
in  a  run  of  luck,  often  suffer  a  good  deal  in  gaining 
their  guineas  from  people  who  I  know  well  cannot 
afford  to  lose  them.  It  is  a  mortifying  spectacle  to 
see  those  who  are  frequently  together,  and  seem  to 
be  the  greatest  friends  when  the  bottle  is  going 
round,  after  they  have  drunk  as  much  as  they  can 
hold,  sit  down  to  pilfer  one  another  of  sums  which 
they  cannot  easily  pay,  and  which,  in  their  sober 
moments,  they  will  feel  the  distress  of  paying. 

"  Sometimes  to  avoid  play,  I  counterfeit  sleepiness, 
and  escape  to  bed.  But  this  does  not  break  up  the 
party; — they  are  only  left  more  at  their  liberty ;  and 
the  morning  is  far  advanced  before  matters  are 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  evil  consequences  of 
this  to  my  domestic  economy  are  obvious.  M^  fa- 
mily is  disturbed  with  noise  during  the  whole  night, 
and  my  servants  are  prevented  from  going  to  bed. 
My  house  is  thus  rendered  a  scene  of  confusion,  and 
every  household  concern  is  neglected.  I  wish  to  get 
up  betimes  in  tlie  morning,  and  to  have  breakfast 
at  an  early  hour :  but  this  cannot  be  accomplished: 
for  when  1  ring  for  John  to  bring  up  the  tea-kettle, 
.  I  am  told  he  has  not  been  above  an  hour  in  bed. 

"  The  corruption  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  family 
I  find  is  spreading  among  the  lower.    Going  into 
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the  servants'  hall  one  night  at  a  late  hour,  when  I 
had  escaped  from  the  gambling-party  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, I  found  the  whole  servants  engaged  at 
brag,  I  could  hardly  be  angry  at  them  ;  they  were 
only  doing  on  a  smaller  scale  whaft  was  a-doing  on  a 
larger  above  stairs  ;  and  being  forced  to  sit  up  all 
night,  they  were  obliged  to  fill  up  their  time  with 
something. 

"  I  have  thus,  Sir,  laid  before  ^ou  some  of  the  dis- 
tresses of  my  situation,  all  of  which  seem  to  proceed 
from  my  having  a  good  neighbourhood.  I  have  fre- 
quently resolved  to  exert  myself  manfully  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  grievances,  to  quarrel  with  all  my 
neighbours,  and  to  tell  them,  that  for  the  future  I 
am  to  lock  up  my  doors,  and  neither  to  give  nor  re- 
ceive their  visits.  But  my  resolution  has  hitherto 
failed  me.  One  of  the  comforts  I  expected  to  have 
received  from  living  in  the  country,  was,  that  I 
might  live  undisturbed ;  that  the  easiness  of  my  tem- 
per should  not  be  broke  in  upon  ;  and  that  I  should 
have  no  occasion  for  vigorous  exertion.  Desirous  of 
being  on  a  good  footing  with  every  body,  and  un- 
able to  bear  either  the  censure  or  the  derision  of 
others,  I  have  not  been  able,  nor  do  I  believe  I  ever 
siiali  be  able  to  summon  up  as  much  resolution  as 
to  expose  myself  to  the  scorn  or  to  the  hatred  of 
those  around  me. 

'*  In  this  situation  it  has  occurredtome,that  if  you 
think  proper  to  publish  this  letter,  it  may  possibly, 
without  my  taking  any  stronger  measure,  have  a 
good  effect ;  it  may  perhaps  afford  a  hint  to  my 
neighbours,  which  may  relieve  me  in  some  measure, 
without  any  further  stir  of  mine.  But  if  this  shall 
not  happen,  and  if  my  grievances  shall  still  conti- 
nue, I  find  I  shall  be  obliged,  however  unwillingly, 
to  give  up  my  habitation  in  the  country,  ana  to 
Xake  a  house  ui  tovrtv,  vd^  oxder  that  I  may  sometimcf 
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enjoy  the  pleasures  of  solitude  and  retirement,  and 
escape  the  evils  of  a  good  neighbourhood. 

"  I  am,"  &c. 

"  GEORGE   ©ALTON." 
shire,  Oct.  1786.  I 
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"  TO  THE  LOUNGER. 
**  SIR, 

"  I  HAVE  observed,  that  the  greatest  part  of  your 
tporrespondents  have  given  you  a  detail  of  grievances 
and  complaints.  In  disclosing  their  misfortunes, 
they  have  no  doubt  conveyed  to  your  readers  some 
useful  lessons,  for  avoiding  those  errors  of  conduct 
which  in  general  have  been  the  cause  of  them ;  but 
the  picture  of  happiness  may  often  prove  as  instruc- 
tive as  that  of  calamity  or  distress ;  and,  in  that 
view,  while  I  gratify  my  own  feelings  by  the  follow- 
ing narrative,  I  flatter  myself  it  may  not  be  unpro- 
fitable to  others. 

'^  My  father,  Sir,  inherited  an  estate  in  one  of  the 
northern  counties  of  this  kingdom,  a  property  once 
considerable,  and  which  had  been  in  his  family  for 
some  generations  ;  but  which,  during  his  life  and 
that  of  my  grandfather,  had,  from  a  certain  easiness 
of  temper,  bordering  upon  improvidence,  and  their 
humane  endeavours  to  assist  their  needy  relations, 
been  so  greatly  reduced,  that  at  my  father's  death 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  the  estate  to  sale  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts.  A  trifling  reversion  remained 
tor  the  support  of  my  mother,  myself,  and  an  only 
sbter  I  and  with  this  slender  provision  we  betook 
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ourselves  to  a  small  fiEurm-houae^  which  my  mother 
rented  from  the  new  possessor  of  our  paternal  laodi. 

*'  Here,  by  her  uncommon  industry,  and  the  ex- 
ertions of*  a  spirit  superior  to  her  misfortunes,  she 
maintained  her  little  household  decently  and  re^fiect- 
ably,  while  she  gained  the  esteem  and  admiration  of 
the  whole  neighbourhood.  My  sister,  who  was  some 
years  younger  than  myself,  was  accustomed  almost 
from  mfancy  to  bear  her  part  in  the  management  of 
the  family.  My  mother  had  taught  us  reading, 
writing,  and  the  first  rudiments  of  arithmetic ;  a^ 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  was  at  pains  to  instruct 
me  in  U)e  elements  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, of  which,  in  a  few  years,  I  obtained  a  com- 
petent knowledge.  This  worthy  man,  whose  name 
was  Johnson,  had  been  the  friend  and  compamon  of 
my  father  from  their  earliest  infancy,  and  thus  con- 
sidered himself  as  bound  by  duty  to  be  a  goardin 
and  parent  to  his  children.  He  had  himself  an  onlj 
daughter,  of  equal  age  with  my  sister,  and  whom,  in 
those  days  of  childhood  and  innocence,  I  regarded 
alike  with  the  affection  of  a  brother.  But  on  this 
first  period  of  my  life,  though  the  recollection  is 
delightful,  I  forbear  to  enlarge. 

*'  1  had  now  attained  my  fifteenth  year,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  think  of  some  profession  by  which 
I  might  make  my  way  in  the  world.  My  inclination 
led  me  to  the  study  of  medicine,  which  I  had  prose- 
cuted for  some  time  with  greatassiduity,  when  anear 
relation  of  my  mother's,  who  warmly  interested 
himself  in  our  welfare,  procured  for  me  the  commis- 
sion of  a  surgeon's  mate  on  board  an  Indiaman.  The 
ship  to  which  I  belonged  was  to  sail  within  a  fort- 
night after  I  received  intelligence  of  my  appoint- 
ment. My  mother  prepared  for  me  a  stock  of 
linens,  and  other  necessaries,  to  which  she  added  a 
purse  with  fifteen  guineas.    The  worthy  Mr.  John- 
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Aon  gave  me  a  pocket-bible,  with  his  blessing.  My 
aister,  and  his  daughter  Emma,  gave  me  their  tears ; 
for  that  was  all  they  had  to  bestow  :  but  from  the 
tears  of  the  latter  I  felt  an  emotion  of  tenderness 
beyond  what  even  the  affection  of  a  brother  could 
produce.  I  had  unconsciously  nourished  an  attach- 
ment of  which  this  parting  first  taught  me  the 
force,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  obliged  me 
to  stifle  and  conceaL 

^  After  a  voyage  of  six  months,  our  ship  arrived 
in  the  Ganges.  During  my  stay  at  Calcutta,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  recommend  myself  to  a  coun- 
trrman  of  my  own,  then  high  in  the  council ;  by 
whose  interest,  with  my  captain's  leave,  I  obtained 
an  appointment  of  surgeon  to  a  small  settlement  of 
the  Company's,  which  boarded  on  the  territory  of 

the  Nabob  of .   Various,  Sir,  are  the  methods 

of  acquiring  wealth  in  India.  Of  these  the  obvious 
and  apparent  are  so  well  known,  that  they  need 
not  be  mentioned :  the  more  mysterious  courses  to 
affluence,  as  I  never  was  solicitous  mj^self  to  un- 
ravel, so  I  am  not  well  qualified  to  explain.  It  is 
enouffh  for  me  to  say,  that,  with  a  good  conscience, 
and  during  a  twelve  years'  exercise  of  a  profession 
aerviceable  to  my  fellow-creatures,  I  acquired  what 
to  me  appeared  a  competency.  In  short,  Sir,  being 
now  possessed  of  a  fortune  of  25,000/.  1  began  to 
think  of  returning  to  my  native  country.  I  had, 
from  time  to  time,  during  the  last  years  of  my  stay 
in  India,  remitted  such  sums  to  my  mother  as  I 
judged  might  enable  her  to  exchange  her  toilsome 
and  parsimonious  mode  of  life  for  ease  and  com- 
fort ;  but  she  wrote  to  me,  that  industry  was  now 
become  familiar,  and  even  agreeable ;  that  she 
could  not  relish  the  bread  of  idleness ;  and  that  it 
was  sufficient  happiness  for  her  and  for  my  sister 
to  be  assured  of  my  health  and  prosperity*    By  the 
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last  opportunity  that  preceded  my  leaving  India,  I 
had  acquainted  my  mother  of  my  intention  of  return* 
ing  home  in  the  following  spring.  This  intention  I 
put  in  execution ;  and  bringing  with  me  the  best 
part  of  my  fortune,  landed  in  safety  on  the  coast  of 
Britain,  ^ter  an  absence  of  thirteen  years  and  a 
half. 

**  A  few  days'  travelling  brought  me  once  more 
to  the  spot  of  my  nativity.  I  stopped  in  the  after* 
noon  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place,  and  wrote 
the  following  billet : 

'  Jack  Truman  sends  the  bearer,  his  servant,  to 
acquaint  his  dearest  mother  and  sister,  that  he  is 
within  a  day*s  journey  of  Brookland  Farm,  and  pro- 
poses,  by  God's  blessing,  to  be  with  them  this 
evening.' 

*'  This  note  was  meant  to  give  them  time  to. pre-, 
pare  for  our  meeting;  but  I  had  not  patience  to 
wait  my  man's  return,  and  set  out  a  few  minutes 
after  him.  I  need  not  describe  the  emotions  I  felt 
at  sight  of  my  native  fields,  the  recollection  of 
which,  distance  of  place  and  length  of  time  had 
rather  endeared  than  impaired.  1  had  little  leisure 
to  indulge  the  remembrance ;  my  mother  and  sister, 
equally  impatient  with  myself,  had  come  out  to 
watch  the  road  by  which  I  was  to  arrive.  Our  meet- 
ing was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  affection, 
heightened  by  the  anxieties  of  absence ;  our  joy 
such  as  prosperity  can  give  to  those  to  whom  pros- 
perity has  not  always  been  known,  to  those  whom 
prosperity  enables  to  make  others  happy. 

'*  You  will  easily  figure,  Sir,  those  topics,  which, 
after  so  long  an  absence,  would  naturally  be  the  sub- 
ject of  our  conversation.  One  of  the  first  inquiries 
I  made  was  about  the  worthy  Mr.  Johnson  and  his 
amiable  daughter.  My  mother  informed  me  that 
this  good  man  was  then  in  the  last  stage  of  a  painful 
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disease  under  which  he  had  languished  ahove  three 
years,  and  which  his  constitution  could  not  thus 
long  have  resisted  but  for  tlie  tender  care  and'duti- 
ful  attention  of  his  daughter  Emma  ;  that  this  afFec- 
tionate  child  had,  as  was  thought  from  that  motive 
alone,  rejected  several  advantageous  offers  of  mar« 
riage.  To  this  my  sister  added,  that  she  was  one 
of  the  loveliest  and  most  accomplished  of  women. 

"  On  my  way  to  the  farm,  I  had  remarked  the 
ruinous  appearance  of  the  mansion  house,  which  had 
been  the  seat  of  my  forefathers.  My  mother  in- 
formed roe,  that  the  gentlemap  who  purchased  the 
estate  from  our  family  had  been  some  years  dead ; 
and  that  his  son,  by  a  course  of  extravagance,  had 
so  embarrassed  his  fortune,  that  it  was  thought  he 
would  «)on  be  obliged  to  sell  the  greatest  part  of 
bis  landed  property.  An  opportunity  thus  pre- 
•enting  itself  of  recovering  my  paternal  estate,  I 
determined  to  offer  immediately  to  become  the  pur- 
chaser, and  flattered  myself  with  the  prospect,  I 
hope  it  was  an  honest  pride,  of  re-establishmg  our 
ancient  family  in  the  domain  of  their  ancestors. 

^^  The  first  visit  I  paid  to  Mr.  Johnson  led  me  to 
£orm  schemes  of  a  nature  yet  more  delightful  to  my 
ima^nation.  Long  absence,  and  the  bustle  of  an 
active  life,  had  lulled  asleep  witliout  extinguishing 
that  affection  with  which  his  lovely  daughter  had 
inspired  me  in  my  early  years.  The  sight  of  the 
beautiful  Emma  revived  that  passion  in  its  utmost 
force,  and  convinced  me  that  she  was  the  arbitress 
of  my  future  happiness  or  misery.  I  thought  I  per- 
ceived in  the  tender  confusion,  the  diffidence  and 
modesty  of  her  demeanor,  and  in  the  simplicity  of 
a  heart  untaught  to  disguise  its  emotions,  that  I 
was  far  from  being  indifferent  to  her ;  nor  was  I 
deceived  in  this  flattering  idea.  Her  father's  disso- 
Jtttion  was  fast  approaching.    He  survived  my  re- 
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turn  but  a  few  months ;  and  the  last  act  of  his  pub- 
lic duty  was  the  union  of  our  hands. 

"  Five  years  have  elapsed  since  that  event ;  and 
I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  not  think  my  narrative  tedious, 
if  I  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  passed  that  happy  period. 

^<  The  transaction  for  the  purchase  of  our  estate 
was  attended  with  very  little  difficulty ;  and  the  re- 
storation of  the  family  to  its  ancient  territories  was 
celebrated  by  all  the  tenants  and  cottagers  with 
liigh  festivity,  and  every  mark  of  heart-felt  satisfac- 
tion. I  began  immediately  to  repair  the  desolated 
mansion-house ;  and  having  myself  some  taste  in 
architecture,  contrived  to  render  it  a  most  com- 
modious habitation,  without  injuring  the  antiquity 
of  its  appearance,  which  I  venerated.  The  apart- 
ments were  repaired  in  the  modem  fashion ;  and 
the  elegance  of  my  Emma's  taste  displayed  itselif 
in  their  furniture  and  decorations.  In  a  few  par- 
ticulars I  indulged  perhaps  a  little  caprice.  The 
wide-extended  chimney  of  the  hall,  which  its  late 
proprietor  had  contracted  to  the  modem  scale,  and 
decorated  with  Dutch  porcelain,  I  enlarged  once 
more  to  its  original  dimensions.  It  was  a  venerable 
monument  of  ancient  hospitality.  My  grandfather's 
oaken  chair  was  found  mouldering  in  a  garret.  It 
was  restored  to  its  place.  The  top  of  a  square 
tower  I  fitted  up  into  a  library,  lighted  by  a  large 
Gothic  window  with  leaden  casements,  from  whence 
by  day  I  command  a  beautiful  landscape  of  the 
country,  and  by  night  can  explore  the  Heavens 
with  my  telescope ;  and  here  in  my  favourite 
studies  of  philosophy,  general  physics,  and  classi- 
cal literature,  of  which  I  have  a  pretty  numerous 
collection  of  the  best  authors,  I  pass  many  delight- 
'  1  hours.     In  another  part  of  the  building  I  have 

small  laboratory  for  chemical  experiments,  and 
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the  compositioa  of  medicines.  Those  researches 
to  which  I  was  formerly  led  by  my  profession,  still 
furnish  me  with  an  amusing,  and  even  an  useful  em- 
ployment ;  for  while  Providence  blesses  me  with 
health,  I  will  always  be  the  poor  man's  physician. 

"  As  I  am  rather  unwilling  to  occupy  myself 
with  practical  husbandry,  a  science  which,  witJiout 
a  peculiar  bent  and  inclination,  I  have  always 
thought  was  not  rashly  to  be  engaged  in,  I  limit 
my  rustic  employments  to  planting  and  gardening. 
The  6elds  which  surround  my  house  owe  their 
principal  beauties  to  nature.  The  upland  and 
barren  spots  I  have  covered  with  wood,  which  in  a 
few  years  will  afford  both  beauty  and  shelter..  As- 
sisted by  my  Emma's  judgement,  I  have  laid  out  a 
large  garden,  which  promises  soon  to  furnish  me 
wiUi  a  profusion  of  the  most  delicate  fruits.  A 
fine  trouting  stream  washes  its  border.  My  hills 
pasture  my  mutton,  and  supply  my  game  ;  of  which 
the  first  is  excellent,  and  the  last  is  plentiful. 

**  Soon  after  our  establishment  at  the  mansion- 
house,  my  mother  and  sister  quitted  their  habita- 
tion, and  became  members  of  our  family.  The 
farm,  which  had  become  a  very  profitable  subject, 
has  been  transferred  to  an  old  domestic  who  had 
remained  attached  to  the  family  in  all  the  changes ' 
of  its  fortune,  and  who  merited  that  reward  of  his 
services  and  fidelity.  My  mother,  whose  active 
mind  would  languish  if  deprived  of  an  object  of 
exertion,  has  now  found  another  occupation  not 
less  suited  to  her  taste,  and  yet  more  pleasing  in 
its  nature.  My  Emma  has  brought  me  three 
children  ;  two  charming  girls,  and  a  stout  healthy 
boy.  These  she  has  suckled  herself,  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  a  mother  which  she  finds  too  agreeable  to 
be  relinquished  to  a  hireling.  The  two  eldest  are 
now  in  charge  to  their  grandmother,  who  has  un- 
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dertaken  for  them  the  same  office  she  performed  to 
myself;  and  in  this  the  good  woman  flatters  hersdf 
with  a  renewal  of  her  years.  My  sister  was  wont 
for  some  time  to  share  in  the  same  occupation  :  but 
I  don't  know  how,  her  disposition  seems  a  good 
deal  changed  of  late.  Instead  of  her  work,  she 
has  taken  to  reading  poetry ;  and  borrows  a  good 
deal  of  time  from  her  cares  of  the  dairy,  to  bestow 
it  on  her  books  and  her  toilet.  It  is  true,  my  neigb« 
hour  Hearty's  son  Tom  is  a  scholar,  and  when  he 
comes  here  with  his  family,  and  they  are  very  fre« 
quent  visitors  of  ours,  my  sister  and  he  seem  very 
solicitous  to  please  each  other ;  a  circumstance  I 
am  not  at  all  sorry  to  observe.  Tom  is  a  very 
worthy  young  man,  and  my  sister  an  excellent  girl: 
she  has  one  quality  to  which  Tom  is  a  stranger ;  I 
have  taken  care  that  she  shall  be  entitled  to  iSOOL 
on  the  da}'  of  her  marriage. 

"  Such,  Mr.  Lounger,  is  my  manner  of  life; 
and  as  I  perceive  from  some  of  your  late  papers, 
that  you  can  contrive  to  pass  a  few  weeks  in  the 
country,  without  discontinuing  to  amuse  the  town, 
if  you  will  do  me  the  honour  of  a  visit,  I  promise 
you  the  best  bed  in  my  house,  a  bottle  of  my  best 
wine,  and  the  best  welcome  I  can  give. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

**  JOHN  TRUMAN." 

I  feel  myself  honoured  by  my  friend  Mr.  Tru- 
man s  correspondence,  and  sensibly  interested  in 
the  simple  story  of  his  worthy  family.  His  e:&ample 
may  serve  to  inculcate  one  lesson  of  importance : — 
That  moderation  in  point  of  wealth  is  productive  of 
the  greatest  comfort  and  the  purest  felicity.  Had 
Mr.  Truman  returned  from  India  with  the  enormooi 
fortune  of  some  other  Asiatic  adventurers,  he  would 
probably  have  beeix  mM<dL  \^^  ha^^^y  than  he  Is, 
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eren  without  considering  the  means  by  which  it  is 
posttble  such  a  fortune  might  have  been  acquired. 
In  the  possession  of  such  overgrown  wealthy  how- 
ever attained,  there  is  generally  more  ostentation 
than  pleasure,  more  pride  than  enjoyment.  I  can 
but  guess  at  the  feelings  which  accompany  it^  when 
reaped  from  desolated  provinces,  when  covered  with 
the  blood  of  slaughtered  myriads. 
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"  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  LOUNGER. 
"  SIR, 

**  Perhaps  it  is  vanity  in  me  to  suppose  that  you 
have  been  expecting  to  hear  from  me,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible, from  my  first  account  of  myself,  may  have  sup- 
posed that  there  were  very  melancholy  reasons  for 
my  silence.  But  I  am.  Sir,  thank  God,  returned 
to  my  native  country  in  no  worse  condition  with  re- 
spect to  health,  than  when  I  lefl  it.  As  to  peace 
and  happiness,  I  can't  say;  my  wife  thinks  her  health 
much  the  better  for  our  expedition. 

"  Perhaps,  Sir,  I  may  in  time  learn  to  be  reconciled 
to  noise  and  disturbance,  and  forget  my  old  habits 
of  quiet  and  care  of  my  health,  which  my  dear  de- 
ceased friend  Dr.  Doddipoll  had  taught  me.  And 
yet  I  do  not  find  that  my  journey  has  reconciled  me 
much  to  the  change,  though  I  have  had  some  prac- 
tice in  the  way  of  bustle  and  adventure,  as  you  will 
find  firom  a  short  account  of  our  excursion. 
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"  As  the  motive  of  our  journey  was  professedly  the 
re-establishment  of  my  health,  I  had  reason  to  ima- 
gine that  it  would  be  conducted  in  the  manner  best 
suited  for  that  purpose.  I  had  made  out  a  little 
Pharmacopoeia  of  things  necessary  to  be  taken  along 
with  us  on  the  road;  but  would  you  believe  it,  Sir, 
our  new  family  physician  declared  them  altogether 
unnecessary,  and  our  wholemedicine-chest  was  made 
up  of  one  phial,  containing  two  drachms  of  spirit 
of  hartshorn,  and  a  bottle  holding  about  as  many 
pounds  of  French  brandy.  But  my  wife  found  room 
m  the  carriage  for  her  favourite  maid,  her  Spanish 
lap-dog,  and  three  band-boxes.  Her  monkey,  who 
arrived  just  before  we  set  out,  she  was  with  diffi* 
culty  prevailed  on  to  leave  behind  under  the  care  of 
the  housekeeper;  an  acquaintance,  indeed,  who  met 
us  a  few  miles  out  of  town  on  the  road  to  England, 
rode  up  to  my  wife's  side  of  the  carriage,  said  he 
supposed  Mr.  Dy-soon  was  following,  and  pointing 
to  the  corner  where  I  was  stuck  up  among  the  band- 
boxes, told  her  he  was  glad  to  find  she  had  taken 
little  master  jackoo  along  with  her. 

"  Though  Harrowgate  was  the  place  of  our  desti- 
nation, 3^et  my  wife,  who  was  general  of  this  expe- 
dition, thought  it  might  be  proper  to  stop  at  one  of 
the  more  private  watering-places  in  Cumberland,  to 
initiate  us  as  it  were  into  that  sort  of  Hfe :  as  young 
recruits,  I  am  told,  are  taught  to  stand  their  own 
fire  by  first  flashing  their  muskets  in  the  pan.  We 
accordingly  made  a  halt  at  one  of  those  places,  with 
the  intention  of  staying  some  weeks ;  but  we  were 
very  soon  tired  of  it,  as  the  society  was  by  no  means 
genteel  enough  for  my  wife  to  mix  in  with  any  de- 
gree of  satisfaction. 

"  The  only  people  she  would  allow  us  to  consort 
were  with  the  family  of  Sir  David  Dumplin,  with  a 
London  merchaTil)  yi\vo  \i<^^\^^^\v  knighted  for  his. 
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emience  in  commerce,  who  had  arrived  a  few  days 
before  us  with  his  lady  and  three  daughters,  and  a 
captain  in  the  army,  who  had  come  hither  to  re- 
cover the  fatigues  he  had  suffered  during  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar,  and  whom  Mrs.  Dy-soon  took  great 
delight  in  hearing  recount  his  adventures.  We 
amused  ourselves  during  our  stay  by  making  the 
other  members  of  the  party  ridiculous,  though  they 
did  not  want  for  jokes  against  us  too.  They  called 
me  and  my  wife  *  Death  and  Sin ;'  the  first  I  could 
understand  from  my  feebleness  and  bad  health ;  but 
how  they  applied  the  second,  neither  the  captain 
nor  I  could  ever  comprehend  ; — they  had  several 
jests  equally  low  and  unjust  against  the  family  of 
Sir  David  Dumplin,  who  they  pretended  was  only 
a  sugar-boiler  in  Wapping,  and  had  been  knighted 
on  occasion  of  some  city  address.  Sir  David  him- 
self, to  do  him  justice,  behaved  in  a  very  civil  man- 
ner to  every  body,  and,  except  sometimes  when  he 
snoried  after  dinner,  never  gave  the  smallest  offence 
to  the  rest  of  the  company ;  and  as  for  me,  I  was 
always,  both  in  mind  and  body,  inclined  to  peace 
and  quietness.  But  Lady  Dumplin  and  her  daugh- 
ters, with  my  Angelica  and  the  captain,  were  con- 
stantly at  war  with  the  other  end  of  the  table,  which 
was  divided  into  two  hostile  and  irreconcileable  pro- 
vinces. Their  differences  might,  indeed,  have  pro- 
ceeded very  disagreeable  lengths,  had  we  not  con- 
trived to  erect  a  sort  of  barrier  against  hostilities, 
by  placing  between  them  Sir  David  Dumplin  on 
one  side,  and  a  Mrs.  Dough,  wife  of  a  rich  baker 
of  Liverpool,  on  the  other,  who  was  naturally  of  as 
placid  a  disposition  as  Sir  David,  and  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  deaf  into  the  bargain.  By  this 
politic  interposition,  the  peace  was  tolerably  well 
preserved ;  but  as  the  opposite  party,  the  ungenteels, 
increased  daily  by  new  arrivals,  and  ours,  the  gen- 
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teek,  got  no  accession  that  we  were  disposed  to  allow 
of,  the  place  became  at  last  so  disagreeable,  and  the 
laugh  so  much  louder  against  than  for  us,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  leave  it  a  good  deal  sooner  than  we 
intended,  and  set  off  for  Harrowgate,  in  company 
with  our  alh'es,  the  Dumplin  family.  The  captain 
found  it  convenient  to  remain,  having  previously  de- 
serted from  us,  on  some  difiPerence  with  one  of  the 
young  ladies,  and  made  his  peace  with  the  opposite 
side,  through  the  mediation  of  the  good-natured 
Mrs.  Dough,  with  whom,  from  being  used  to  speak 
at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  I  suppose,  he  contrived 
frequently  to  carry  on  a  conversation. 

"  To  Harrowgate  our  gentility  attended  us ;  but 
it  was  a  little  unfortunate  in  not  being  universally 
acknowledged.  There  were  some  London  people 
of  fashion  there,  who  had  seen  Sir  D.  Dumplin  be- 
fore, and  such  as  had  never  seen  us  did  not  imme- 
diately perceive  in  Mrs.  Dy-soon's  face  and  manner 
that  she  had  so  much  good  blood  in  her  veins  as  did 
actually  flow  there.  This,  however,  as  she  was  per- 
fectly conscious  of  it  herself,  produced  numberless 
bickerings,  and  at  last  obliged  us  to  leave  the  first 
house  we  had  lodged  at,  where  I  had  got  an  excel- 
lent quiet  apartment,  and  go  to  another,  where  we 
were  much  worse  accomodated,  but  where  Lady 
Dumplin  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Dy-soon  were  the  first 
quality  of  the  set.  Here  she  very  fortunately  sup- 
plied the  loss  of  our  Gibraltar  captain,  by  getting 
acquainted  with  an  Irish  gentleman,  Colonel  O'Shan- 
non,  a  relation  of  ours,  our  ancestors,  as  the  colonel 
and  Mrs.  Dy-soon  discovered,  having  intermarried 
about  the  year  1300.  The  colonel  still  preserved 
the  kindness  of  a  cousin,  attended  my  wife  where- 
ever  she  went,  and  made  us  immediately  intimate 
with  all  the  company  in  the  house.  But  the  kind- 
ness had  very  near  proved  fatal  to  me.     Between 
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the  bustle  of  his  numerous  introductions,  the  parties 
he  formed  for  us  at  home,  and  the  jaunts  he  made  us' 
take  to  see  every  thing  that  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  my  poor  nerves  were  perfectly  over- 
come :  and  though  my  wife  was  always  telling  me  it 
was  all  for  my  good,  I  should  have  certainly  died  in 
their  hands,  had  they  not  at  last  discovered,  that  my 
wife's  seeing  the  sights,  and  taking  the  exercise 
would  be  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  my  health,  as  if 
I  drove  about  and  visited  every  thing  in  my  own 
person ;  and  so  I  verily  believe  it  might,  Mr. 
JLounger,  had  I  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  left 
to  enjoy  quiet,  and  take  care  of  my  health  alone. 
But  as  my  ill  stars  would  have  it,  I  was  generally  left 
to  the  care  of  a  lady,  with  whom,  from  her  having 
the  same  sort  of  nervous  complaints  with  myself,  I 
had  contracted  an  intimacy,  the  dowager  of  an  old 
gentleman,  who  had,  like  me,  married  his  wife  for 
fi  nurse,  and  who  left  her  after  a  life  of  happiness, 
as  she  used  to  tell  me,  of  eighteen  months,  in  pos« 
session  of  his  whole  fortune.  But  then  her  nerves, 
she  said,  had  been  so  shattered  by  his  death,  that 
she  could  find  no  enjoyment  in  any  thing  in  this 
world.  The  disorder  in  her  nerves,  however,  was  of 
a  kind  extremely  different  from  mine.  None  of  that 
weakness  and  relaxation  which  I  had  experienced 
from  a  child  ;  hers,  the  physicians  said,  was  an  ex- 
treme tension  and  irritability.  She  kept,  it  seems,  a 
female  attendant,  who  was  of  the  greatest  use  to  her 
in  this  complaint :  but  that  attendant  had  died  just 
before  her  arrival  at  Harrowgate,  and  in  this  un- 
fortunate interval  my  acquaintance  with  her  began  : 
so  she  bestowed  all  her  tension  and  irritability  on 
me.  It  makes  me  quake  when  I  think  of  her,  Mr.. 
Lounger  !  and  yet,  though  you  will  call  it  very 
silly,  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  shake  her  oft. 
She  had  become,  1  don't  know  how,  a  sort  of  cicis- 
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bea  to  me  by  the  commoD  consent  of  our  house, 
and  I  could  not  get  rid  of  her  without  a  degree  of 
exertion  that  my  weak  constitution  was  unequal 
to.  But  her  constitution,  as  she  told  us,  was  al- 
ways the  better  for  exertion.  She  exerted  it  on 
me  with  a  vengeance.  I  often  thought  of  the  simile 
of  the  vulgar  people  we  had  left  at  our  last  water- 
ing-place. Mrs.  Rasp  would  have  completed  Mil« 
ton's  trio  to  a  hair. 

'*  I  was  very  thankful  when  the  end  of  the  season 
made  me  rid  of  her,  though  it  did  not  restore  me 
to  home  or  to  quiet.  Mrs.  Dy-soon,  on  looking 
over  the  road-book,  perceived  what  a  mere  step  it 
was  from  Harrowgate  to  London,  and  calculated 
how  much  expense  was  saved  by  going  to  the  metro- 
polis  now,  when  we  were  more  than  half  of  the  way 
from  Edinburgh.  In  this  idea  she  was  much  en- 
couraged by  her  cousin.  Col.  O'Shannon,  as  well  as 
by  Lady  Dumplin,  and  half-a  dozen  other  ladies 
who  had  come  from  the  capital,  at  whose  houses  she 
was  to  be  most  agreeably  entertained  if  she  went  thi- 
ther. It  was  in  vain  that  I  urged  my  health,  and 
the  danger  of  a  long  journey ;  the  journey  would  do 
me  good,  and  London  was  200  miles  south,  which 
gave  it  a  great  advantage,  in  point  of  climate,  to  de- 
licate people  like  me.  So  out  we  set  the  day  after 
our  friends  the  Dumplins,  who  were  to  travel  faster, 
as,  indeed,  I  am  not  able  to  make  long  journeys, 
and  kindly  undertook  to  procure  lodgings,  and 
have  them  ready  for  our  reception. 

*'  But  their  services  in  that  way  were  anticipated 
by  our  good  friend  Colonel  0*Shannon.  who  travel- 
led faster  than  any  of  us,  as  he  generally  makes  his 
journeys  in  the  stage-coach  for  the  sake  of  company, 
and  sometimes  even  takes  a  stage  or  two  on  the  out- 
side  to  enjoy  the  air  and  the  prospect.  We  found  on 
our  arrival  that  he  had  provided  us  with  a  lodging 
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in  the  house  of  a  country-woman  of  his,  a  milliner  in 
the  Hay-market,  who,  he  told  us,  had  been  reduced 
by  inisn>rtunes  to  keep  a  shop,  though  she  was  de- 
scended from  the  great  0*Neil,  and  could  claim 
kindred  with  himself,  and  most  of  the  noble  families 
in  Europe.  She  was  very  useful  to  my  wife  in  let- 
ting her  know  the  fashions ;  and  with  her  assistance, 
Mrs.  Dy-soon  contrived  to  fill  I  don't  know  how 
many  band-boxes  and  trunks,  which,  however, 
luckily  for  me,  grew  to  such  a  magnitude,  as  to  re- 

auire  half  a  ship's  room  to  convey  them ;  and  so 
ley  were  sent  down  to  Scotland  by  sea.  As  for  the 
colonel,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  attentions,  and 
breakfasted,  dined,    and  supped  with   us   almost 
every  day.  Indeed,  we  were  the  more  dependent 
on  his  company,  as  we  were  disappointed  in  getting 
into  any  other  during  our  five  or  six  weeks'  stay  in 
town.    We  never  could  find  any  of  our  Harrowgate 
acquaintance  at  home ;  even  the  Dumplin  family  we 
saw  but  for  two  short  morning  calls  at  our  lodgings ; 
Sir  David,  indeed,  muttered  something  about  our 
eating  a  bit  of  mutton  with  him ;  but  Lady  Dum- 
plin said  shis  was  sorry  to  say  that  that  would  be 
very  ill-convenient  at  their  present  house,  which 
they  were  just  about  changing  for  one  in  Bedford- 
square,  where  she  hoped  for  the  honour  of  our  com- 
pany at  her  first  rout,  which  was  to  be  held  the  5th 
of  Jan.  next.     They  told  us  the  town  was  quite 
empty  at  the  season  when  we  were  there ;  but  I  am 
sure  there  was  noise  and  bustle  enough  of  all  con* 
science  ;  carts  rumbling,  coaches  rattling,  criers 
bawling,  and  bells  ringing,  from  morning  to  night, 
and  sometimes,  as  my  poor  head  felt,  all  night  too. 
My  wife,  however,  luckily  found  it  very  dull,  other- 
wise we  should  not  probably  have  left  it  so  soon  as 
we  did^  though  not  before  it  had  cost  us  some  hun* 
dreds  of  guineas  to  iSnd  out  that  there  was  nothing 
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iir  it  worth  seeing.  Colonel  O'Shannon  carried  us 
to  some  sights  such  as  they  were ;  he  showed  us  the 
Tower,  St.  Paul's,  Bedlam,  and  the  three  Bridges; 
took  us  to  the  city  Pantheon,  the  Dog  and  Duck, 
and  the  Swearing-house  at  Highgate.  As  for  gen- 
teel company,  he  regretted  exceedingly  that  almost 
all  his  acquaintance  were  in  the  country  ;  but  pro- 
mised that  when  we  came  again  he  would  introauce 
us  to  a  director  of  the  Bank,  a  lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  master-general  of  the  Ordnance,  which  last, 
he  assured  us,  had  a  very  particular  friendship  for 
him ;  but,  in  his  absence,  he  made  us  acquainted 
with  a  young  gentleman,  who,  he  said,  was  one  of 
that  great  man's  first  favourites,  and  a  secretary  in 
his  office ;  an  appointment  which  the  colonel  had 
procured  for  him.  My  wife  was  very  solicitous  to 
cultivate  Mr.  MThelim's  acquaintance,  on  account 
of  two  nephews  of  ber's  who  are  in  the  army,  to 
whom  the  colonel  and  he  have  promised  their  in- 
terest ;  and  we  have  the  greater  reason  to  rely  on 
their  friendship,  as  the  colonel  and  his  friend  did  U9 
the  honour  of  accepting  a  loan  of  200/.  from  me, 
which  Mr.  M'Phelim  wanted,  to  make  up  a  sum  in 
the  absence  of  the  master-general  of  the  Ordnance, 
on  their  joint  security. 

"  Not  long  after  this  transaction  we  left  London, 
and  I  found  it  some  comfort,  after  all  my  distresses 
and  disturbances,  to  find  myself  again  safe  and  sound 
in  my  native  country.  Not  that  I  am  free  of  the 
disquiet  of  my  journey ;  it  rings  in  my  ears  still  in 
the  narration  of  my  wife,  who  has  such  talents  for 
description,  that  if  I  had  not  witnessed  the  circum- 
stances, I  should  have  supposed  Sir  D.  Dumplin  to 
be  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Colonel  O'Shannon  a 
Lieutenant-general,  and  his  friend  Mr.  M'Phelim  8 
Privy-counsellor.  She  makes  all  our  acquaintance 
take  notice  how  much  better  I  am  for  Harrowgate, 
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tbougby  in  fact>  I  never  drank  a  drop  of  the  water ; 
and,  except  the  company  of  Mrs.  Rasp,  took  no 
sort  of  drug  whatever.  I  must  confess,  however, 
that  I  am  no  worse  on  the  whole,  and  am  not  near 
so  much  afraid  of  dying  as  before  I  was  married. 
I  am,  &c. 

**>  JEREMIAH  DY-SOON.** 
J 
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My  readers  may  have  observed  that  the  office  of  the 
Lounger  has  of  late  been  aIj;no8t  a  sinecure,  his 
correspondents  having  saved  him  the  trouble  of  com- 
position. The  paper  of  to-day  is  also  a  communica* 
tion,  which,  from  the  sex  and  accomplishments  of 
the  author,  as  well  as  the  flattering  manner  in  which 
she  expresses  herself,  gratifies  my  vanity,  as  much 
as  my  indolence. 

"  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  LOUNGER. 


"  SIR, 


**  The  genteel  but  pointed  irony  with  which  you 
mention  the  follies  of  our  sex,  and  the  pains  you 
take,  in  your  admired  Essays,  for  our  instruction 
and  improvement,  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  have  some 
influence  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  thought- 
less, but  not  dissipated ;  and  who,  though  hurried 
down  the  stream  of  pleasure,  are  not  yet  enough 
hardened  to  disregard  the  admonitions  of  virtue^ 
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''  Among  young  people  of  this  description,  many 
ladies  may  be  led  to  the  attainment  of  mental  ac- 
complishments,  in  hopes  of  recommending  them- 
selves to  the  notice  of  the  other  sex ;  who,  from 
their  superior  education  and  more  solid  judgement, 
would,  one  might  presume,  be  more  guided  by  the 
dictates  of  good  sense,  than  led  by  the  blind  ca- 
prices of  fashion.  But  methinks,  Sir.  it  would  not 
be  altogether  fair  to  mislead  your  inexperienced 
female  readers  with  such  fallacious  hopes.  Tell 
them  as  much  as  you  please  of  the  internal  rewards 
that  belong  to  virtue ;  that  to  embellish,  in  early 
Iffe,  their  minds  with  taste,  and  to  eniighten  their 
understandings  with  some  degree  of  knowledge, 
will  prove  to  them  an  inexhaustible  source  of  de- 
light in  the  lonely  hours  of  solitude,  and  procure 
veneration  and  respect  to  their  declining  years:  b\it 
let  them  know,  that,  on  the  fine  fellows  who,  in  our 
days,  deign  to  mingle  in  the  female  world,  such  ac« 
coniplishments  will  have  as  much  influence,  as  the 
harmonious  compositions  of  Handel  on  the  deaf 
pupils  of  Mr.  Braidwood. 

.  *'  To  be  distinguished  by  your  sex,  is  more  or  less 
the  wish  of  every  female  heart.  To  solicit  that  dis- 
tinction, fancy  is  put  to  the  torture  to  dress  out  the 
votaries  of  fashion :  and,  to  deserve  it,  the  more 
judicious  endeavour  to  adorn  their  minds  with  know- 
ledge, taste,  and  sentiment.  Which  of  these  most 
frequently  attain  their  end,  you,  Sir,  who  frequent 
tiie  circles  of  the  great  and  gay,  can  be  at  no  loss 
to  determine. 

**  As  I  was  early  taught  to  mark  the  characters, and 
make  reflections  on  the  events  that  passed  before  me 
in  life,  short  as  that  life  has  been,  and  few  and  simple 
as  have  been  its  tranquil  scenes,  perhaps  a  sketch 
of  it  may  not  be  altogether  unworthy  your  perusal. 

"  X  am  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  whose  virtues 
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adorn  humanity,  and  whose  character  in  every  re- 
spect does  honour  to  his  profession.  A  long  attach- 
ment had  subsisted  between  him  and  my  mother, 
before  the  pride  of  her  relations,  who  piqued  them- 
selves on  their  high  descent,  would  consent  to  her 
being  made  happy  for  ever  by  an  union  with  one 
whom  those  relations  considered  as  her  inferior:  but 
the  constancy  of  their  affection  at  length  subdued 
every  obstacle ;  and  their  life  has  ever  since  been 
one  continued  scene  of  domestic  felicity.  As  I  was 
their  only  child,  my  education  was  the  prime  object 
of  their  attention.  To  procure  me  the  more  elegant 
accomplishments,  they  appropriated  the  savings  of 
tbeir  economy ;  while,  with  the  tenderest  solicitude, 
they  themselves  endeavoured  to  form  my  manners, 
to  cultivate  my  understanding,  and  to  cherish  the 
virtues  of  my  heart. 

"The  friendly  terms  on  which  we  lived  with  the 
patron  of  our  parish,  whose  lady  took  a  particular 
liking  to  me,  gave  me  frequent  opportunities  of  mix* 
ing  with  polite  company.  The  natural  gaiety  of  my 
temper,  and  steady  sincerity  of  my  heart,  gained  me 
the  good  will  of  all  my  companions ;  with  some  of 
whom  I  early  contracted  the  most  tender  friendship, 
—a  friendship  which  has  increased  with  our  increas- 
ing years,  and  received  strength  from  every  incident 
of  pain  or  pleasure  that  has  befallen  us  in  life. 

"By  the  gentlemen,  I  found  myself  almost  invari- 
ably treated  according  to  their  ideas  of  my  rank,' 
and  consequence.  Of  all  the  numbers  who  came  to 

Castle •  excepting  an  old  naval  officer,  many 

traits  of  whose  character,  though  cast  in  somewhat 
of  a  rougher  mould,  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
that,  of  your  worthy  friend  Colonel  Caustic,  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  met  with  one  who  thought 
it  possible  the  daughter  of  a  countiy  parson  could 
be  as  well  inibrmed.  upon  any  subject  as. the  heiress^ 
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€f£  a  baronet ;  and  after  I  have,  by  Lady 's  der 

sire,  played  on  her  forte  piano  some  of  the  finest 
concertos  of  Bach  and  Abel  to  an  unlistening  audi- 
ence, I  have  heard  the  same  gentlemen  applaud, 
with  every  mark  of  rapture,  the  fashionable  Misf 
Fanny  Flirter  rattling  over  some  insipid  fragment 
of  a  new  opera  tune. 

**  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  a  sister  of  my  father's 
married  to  a  respectable  merchant  in  the  capital,  I 
one  winter  spent  a  few*months  with  her  in  town. 
I  had  here  a  more  ample  opportunity  of  observing 
that  universal  passion  for  what  is  called  style  in  life, 
than  I  had  hitherto  met  with.  The  notice  taken 
of  me  by  our  patroness  Lady  — ,  who  always 
passed  the  winter  in  the  metropolis,  and  to  whose 
parties,  either  at  home  or  at  public  places,  I  bad  a 
general  invitation,  made  me  esteemed  quite  the  toa 
by  the  set  of  men  who  visited  my  uncle.  I  was  of* 
ten  distressed  by  their  civilities,  and  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance by  their  eagerness  to  show  me  attention ; 
while  by  the  gei^tlemen  in  her  Ladyship's  suite  I  was 
considered  of  no  more  importance  than  any  other 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  drawing-room ;  but,  like 
yourself.  Sir,  though  silent,  I  was  not  always  idle ; 
and,  while  unthought  of,  and  unspoke  to,  made  such 
remarks  on  the  scene  before  me,  as  I  hope  will  be 
of  service  to  me  through  life. 

**  From  Edinburgh,  at  the  request  of  my  mother's 

reltttions,  I  went  to  the  county  of .     These 

gruttt  relations  had  taken  no  notice  of  her  since  her 
Miurriuge,  but  now  received  me  in  the  most  cordial 
manner.  I  was  immediately  introduced  by  them  to 
their  acquaintances  in  a  genteel  and  populous  neigh- 
b(nirluM)d,  and  was  every  where  received  with  the 
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A  gentleman  of  the  first  distinction  engaged  me  for 
his  partner  at  an  election-ball,  which  happened  soon 
after  my  arrival  in  the  country :  and  the  attention 
p»d  me  by  him,  and  a  few  others  of  equal  rank,  soon 
brought  me  completely  into  fashion.  I  was  now  dis- 
covered to  possess  qualifications  which  no  one  be- 
fore had  ever  thought  of  imputing  to  me.  My  for- 
mer friends  had  indeed  sometimes  complimented 
me  with  the  appellation  of  a  lively  sensible  enough 
sort  of  girl ;  but  now,  to  all  the  charms  of  elegance 
in  manner,  I  added  those  of  the  most  brilliant  wit ; 
and  though  it  was  allowed  I  could  not,  strictly 
speaking,  be  termed  handsome,  yet  my  features 
spoke  such  animation,  and  my  eyes  beamed  with 
so  much  sensibility,  that  beauty  herself  would  have 
had  but  little  chance  beside  me.  Was  it  any  won- 
der that  every  latent  spark  of  vanity  in  my  heart 
should  have  been  kindled,  on  thus  finding  myself  a 
distinguished  figure  in  a  scene  of  higher  life  than 
any  I  had  yet  witnessed  ?  I  was,  alas !  but  too  soon 
intoxicated  with  the  adulation  I  received ;  and  with 
the  most  poignant  regret  I  took  leave  of  people 
who,  I  thought,  had  discovered  such  just  discern- 
ment of  merit,  although  it  was  to  return  to  the  fond 
arms  of  my  beloved  parents. 

*'  The  flattering  scenes  I  had  left  had  made  too 
deep  impression  to  be  easily  erased.  I  found  the 
amusements  of  my  former  life  had  become  insipid, 
its  employments  irksome  and  fatiguing  ;  and  as  our 
great  neighbours  were  now  in  London,  I  had  little 
opportunity  of  diverting  my  chagrin  by  any  change 
of  company.  It  was  even  with  difficulty  1  was  pre-, 
vailed  on  to  accompany  my  most  intimate  friend  to 
the  county-assembly,  as  I  knew  I  should  there  find 
myself  in  a  very  different  situation  to  that  in  which  I 
figured  at  the  balls  in .  But  what  was  my  de- 
light, on  soon  seeing  enter  the  assembly-room^  along 
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with  a  hnnlj  of  the  first  noik,  two  of  my  most  in* 
timate  acqoaiBtances  in  that  loved  coimtj !  As  both 
the  gentlemen  had  there  honoured  me  with  their  par- 
ticular attention,  my  heart  beat  with  rapture  at  the 
idea  of  what  delight  they  must  recoTe  from  this  im- 
expected  interriew.  Bat  I  soon  foond  these  gentle* 
men  wisely  considered  that  I  now  moved  in  a  differ^ 
ent  sphere.  They  avoided  seeming  to  observe  me  as 
long  as  possible ;  and  when  at  length  obliged  to  do 
it,  passed  their  compliments  with  a  certain  careless 
air,  which  may  not  improperly  be  styled  a  weH-bred 
sort  of  incivility.  A  moment's  renection  on  iim 
little  striking  incident  restored  me  to  my  senses ;  and 
I  returned  home  with  the  most  cbeerf^  alacri^,  as 
to  the  certain  asylum  of  happiness  and  tranquiUity. 
'<  In  a  little  time  after  I  bad  thus  recovered  from 
the  delirium  of  flattery  and  folly,  our  society  re- 
ceived a  considerable  acquisition  in  our  acquaint- 
ance with  Dorilas.  This  gentleman,  who  had  lately 
come  to  the  country  in  pursuit  of  health  and  rural 
amusements,  was  first  noticed  by  my  father  fbr  his 
regular  attendance  at  church ;  and  by  the  polite- 
ness of  his  manners,  and  solidity  of  his  conversa- 
tion, soon  recommended  himself  to  his  particular 
regard.  He  appeared  to  be  one  of  those  favourites 
of  nature,  whom  she  has  endowed  with  her  best 
gifts,  a  good  understanding  and  a  benevolent  heart 
His  mind  seemed  enlightened  by  science,  enlarged 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and,  we  were  toM, 
had  been  softened  by  the  correcting  hand  of  mis- 
fortune. He  came  frequently  to  the  parsonage- 
house,  to  which  he  had  at  all  times  a  general  invi- 
tation, and  where  he  was  ever  welcomed  by  the  un- 
affected kindness  of  plain,  but  genuine  hospitality. 
As  Dorilas  seemed  to  pique  himself  on  hn  retire- 
ment from  the  more  dissipated  scenes  of  life,  he  al- 
ways appeared  pleased  with  our  rural  simplicity ; 
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but  no  flOOBcr  did  Dorilas  get  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  families  of  higher  rank,  and  found  him- 
self established  in  a  circle  of  greater  style,  than  he 
emitted  his  visits  at  the  parsonage-house,  and  even 
tnentioned  its  inhabitants  with  that  sort  of  con  tern  p- 
toous  ridicule,  which,  though  it  may  be  a  very  fa- 
shionable maniere  de  parler^  gives  a  deeper  wound 
to  the  feelings  than  the  envenomed  sting  of  calumny 
can  inflict.  We  were  all  hurt  at  being  thus  disap- 
pointed ip  a  character  of  which  we  had  formed  so 
sigh  an  idea ;  and  when  on  a  visit  to  my  friend  at 
the  countyotown,  I  accidentally  met  with  Dorilas, 
I  found  it  impossible  to  conceal  the  resentment 
with  which  his  conduct  had  inspired  me.  But  when  I 
saw  his  surprise  at  the  apparent  coldness  of  my 
manner,  I  began  to  reflect,  that  should  we  be  mis- 
taken or  misinformed,  I  might,  by  my  seeming  ca- 
I»rice,  have  done  an  injury  to  feelings  perhaps  no 
ess  delicately  susceptible  of  it  than  my  own.  I 
therefore  resolved  to  acquaint  him  with  what  we 
bad  heard,  and  frankly  to  tell  him  our  opinion  of 
bis  behaviour ;  but  in  the  only  opportunity  that 
ever  afler  offered,  I  was  so  embarrassed  l^y  the 
stately  distance  of  his  manner,  and  the  difficulty  of 
introducing  the  subject  with  becoming  delicacy  and 
spirit,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  fulfil  my  inten- 
tion. The  little  conversation  that  passed  only  served 
him  with  a  pretence  to  put  an  entire  end, to  our  ac- 
quaintance ;  and,  in  six  months  after,  Dorilas  set 
out  on  a  gay  party  to  the  German  Spa,  without 
deigning  to  inquire  even  for  my  father. 

"  Such  is  the  incense  offered  at  the  shrine  of 
Fashion,  not  only  by  the  vain  and  giddy*  but  even 
by  the  sentimental  and  judicious  !  and  such  the  at- 
tentions people  who  shine  not  in  that  brilliant  sphere 
may  expect  to  meet  with  in  the  world  i  But  happy, 
^ricp  happy  they,  according  to  the  wise  ma^^ims  of 
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my  reoerMe  parent,  wiw  are  endoved  whh  dut 
true  greatncsi  of  mbid,  wtncli  can  kMik  down  witli 
eqml  indfierence  on  the  soodiing  praise  of  flattery, 
or  tfaetcomfnlsieerof  pride;  who,  independent  of 
the  £nroar  of  the  fickle,  and  the  r^ards  oiibe'm' 
constant^  6enwe  2l  bappinesc  firom  the  homUe  oon- 
scioofness  of  soperior  ▼irtoe,  that  infinitely  tran- 
scends  all  which  the  world  can  bestow. 

**  Afraid  of  having  already  too  long  trespassed  on 
jonr  patience,  1  now  hasten  to  conclude,  with  assor- 
ibg  you  how  much  I  am 

*^  Your  admiring  reader. 


'*  ALMEBIA." 
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Herodotus  tells  us,  that  Amasis,  King  of  Egypt, 
established  a  law,  commanding,  that  every  Egyp* 
tian  should  annually  declare,  before  the  governor  of 
the  province,  by  what  means  he  maintained  himself; 
which  if  he  omitted  to  do,  or  if,  on  such  examina- 
tion, he  gave  not  a  satisfactory  account  of  his  way 
of  living,  he  should  be  punished  with  death. 

Happening  to  meet  with  this  passage  one  night 
lately,  it  suggested  some  ideas  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  such  an  institution,  and  I  amused  myself  for  half 
an  hour  before  1  went  to  bed  with  reflecting  on  the 
effects  it  might  have,  if  introduced  into  this  island. 
These  thoughts  recurred  in  my  sleep,  and  produced 
a  dream,  of  which  1  shall  endeavour  to  give  some 
account,  after  premising  that,  when  I  awaked  in  the 
morning,  it  was  some  time  before  1  could  with  cer- 
tainty determine  whether  my  imagination  bad  trans- 
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port^  me  to  E^ypty  or  if  the  objects  it  had  present- 
ed to  my  view  m  my  sleep  were  the  consequence  of 
the  promulgation  of  a  similar  law  in  our  country. 

Upon  the  appointed  day,  I  fancied  that  I  accom- 
panied the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  province  to  the 
palace  of  the  governor.  On  our  arrival  we  were 
shown  into  a  hall  of  vast  extent,  at  one  end  of 
whichy  on  something  like  a  throne,  sat  the  governor, 
surrounded  by  clerks,  whose  business  it  was  to  take 
4own  the  account  which  every  person  in  his  turn 
diould  give.  Silence  being  proclaimed,  we  were  di- 
rected to  approach  the  throne  one  by  one,  in  a  cer- 
tain order,  to  give  an  account  of  our  way  of  livin^r, 
and  to  say  by  what  means  each  of  us  maintained 
himself*  This  summons  appeared  the  more  awful  for 
this  reason,  that  the  law  of  Amasis,  like  many  other 
good  institutions,  had  been  allowed  to  go  into  dis- 
use, and,  after  being  neglected  for  ages,  was  now 
revived  on  account  of  some  recent  enormities, 
which  called  forth  the  attention  of  government.  I 
fl^Dcied  too,  that  the  law  was  so  far  altered,  that, 
instead  of  death  in  all  cases,  the  governor  was  au- 
thorised to  inflict  such  punishment  upon  delinquents 
as  their  offences  should  seem  to  merit. 

The  first  whose  lot  it  was  to  answer  the  awful 
question^  was  a  handsome  young  man  clothed  in  a 

Sirment  of  bright  scarlet  embroidered  with  gold, 
e  approached  the  throne  with  an  assured  counte- 
pance,  and,  with  a  look  of  self-approbation,  informed 
the  governor,  that  he  lived  by  the  most  honourable 
of  all  professions :  that  his  sole  business  was  to  kill 
l^nd  destroy  his  own  species,  to  butcher  men  who 
had  never  mjured  him,  whom  perhaps  he  had  never 
seen  before,  or  for  whom  he  entertained  the  highest 
esteem  and  regard.  '  For  doing  this,'  said  he,  <  my 
country  gives  me  a  daily  allowance,  on  which  I  live 
with  ease  and  comfort.' 

c  c  5 
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At  this  account  I  observed  a  momentary  blush  to 
cross  the  face  of  the  governor.  He  dismissed  the 
young  man  with  a  look  in  which  I  could  discern 
marks  of  dissatisfaction,  not  with  the  individual  be- 
fore his  eyes,  but  with  those  absurd  and  unjust  mea- 
sures of  government  which  were  supposed  to  make 
such  institutions  necessary. 

The  officer  was  succeeded  by  a  young  man  still 
more  gaily  dressed.  As  he  approached  the  throne, 
I  could  perceive  in  his  countenance  marks  of  anxiety 
and  apprehension,  which  he  seemed  desirous  to  con- 
ceal by  an  appearance  of  ease  and  indifference. 
When  the  usual  questions  were  put  to  him,  he  hesi- 
tated for  some  time ;  but  at  length  was  obliged  to  de- 
clare that  he  was  the  son  of  an  honest  and  industri- 
ous tradesman ;  that,  despising  the  occupation  of 
his  father,  he  left  his  house,  and  removed  to  Mem- 
phis, where,  by  the  splendor  of  his  appearance,  be 
contrived  to  get  into  the  society  of  persons  of  high 
distinction  ;  and  that  he  supported  the  expense  of 
this  mode  of  life,  by  playing  with  those  persons  for 
large  sums  of  money  at  games,  in  which,  by  much  la- 
bour and  constant  attention,  he  had  attained  a  su- 
perior degree  of  excellence.  The  governor  having 
heard  him  to  an  end,  sentenced  the  unfortunate 
youth  to  be  sent  back  to  the  house  of  his  father,  to  as- 
sist him  in  his  labour.  The  father,  who  was  present  in 
the  hall,  at  the  same  time  received  orders  to  keep  his 
son  in  close  confinement,  till  he  had  acquired  a  habit 
of  application,  and  a  sufficient  degree  of  skill  in  the 
business  to  which  he  was  now  to  apply  himself. 

He  was  followed  by  a  person  not  unlike  him  in 
manner  and  appearance,  though  somewhat  more  ad- 
vanced in  years.  The  account  this  person  gave  of 
himself  was  nearly  in  these  words :  *  I  was  bom  to 
an  independent  fortune,  to  which  I  succeeded  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  by  the  death  of  my  father.    From 
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that  moment,  my  sole  object  was  the  enjo)nment  of 
my  fortune,  of  which  I  thought  I  should  never  be 
able  to  see  an  end.  I  joined  in  every  party  of  plea- 
sure, and  indulged  in  every  species  of  expensive 
dissipation.  At  the  end  of  seven  years,  I  found  my 
fortune  gone,  and  the  only  comfort  that  remained 
for  me  was,  that  I  had  spent  it  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  my  rank,  and  in  the  society  of  the  first  and  noblest 
persons  in  Egypt.  Happily  for  me,  those  great 
persons  conceived  that  it  would  be  unbecoming  to 
expose  one  who  had  passed  so  many. hours  in  their 
company,  to  poverty  and  want ;  at  the  same  time 
they  justly  considered,  that  it  might  degrade  a  per- 
son who  could  boast  of  once  having  been  their  equal 
and  companion,  to  subsist  on  the  bounty  of  private 
individuals.  They  therefore  humbly  besought  our 
mighty  sovereign,  to  bestow  upon  me  an  office  at 
once  honourable  and  lucrative.  To  this  request  he 
was  pleased  to  lend  a  favourable  ear.  The  emolu- 
ments of  my  office  are  considerable ;  but  I  am  obliged 
to  give  a  portion  of  them  to  a  creature  who  per- 
forms the  duties  of  it,  and  upon  the  remainder  I  can 
still  afford  to  live  in  luxury  not  much  inferior  to 
that  of  my  former  opulence.' — Upon  hearing  this 
account,  the  governor  inquired  into  the  character 
of  the  deputy,  and  finding  he  was  a  worthy  and  re- 
spectable citizen,  who  had  long  done  the  business 
of  a  laborious  and  an  important  office  for  the  small 
pittance  allowed  him  by  the  gentleman  before  him, 
he  pronounced  a  sentence  which  to  me  appeared 
highly  equitable.  He  ordered,  that  the  deputy 
should  in  future  draw  the  whole  emoluments,  pay- 
ing only  to  the  principal  the  same  allowance  which 
formerly  the  deputy  had  received. 

The  next  person  who  approached  the  throne,  ad- 
dressed the  governor  with  an  unembarrassed  and  a 
steady  countenance  in  the  following,  words :  '  By 
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Home  fortunate  circuiiist9i]|ce8»'  9aid  he,  M  ww 
e^rly  in  lifi^  introduced  into  the  society  of  many 
persons  of  the  first  distinction.  At  their  tables  I 
40quired  a  taste  for  good  living,  which  I  came  ta 
ponsider  as  the  first  of  all  enjoyments  ;  but  posr 
fessing  no  fortune,  this  passion  might  have  pr<yved 
a  curse  instead  of  a  blepsin  j^,  had  I  not  happily  dis- 
covered a  method  of  gratifying  it,  at  once  easy  a»i 
i^reeable.  By  my  intercourse  with  the  great,  1  sooo 
discovered  that  it  wa^  in  my  power  to  give,  in  re* 
turn  for  the  dainties  of  their  table,  something  which 
to  them  was  more  precious,  while  it  cost  me  nothing. 
At  the  board  of  Sethos,  I  harangue  in  praise  of 
learning  and  learned  men,  well  knowing  that, 
amidst  all  bl^  opulence  and  splendor,  the  chief 
ambition  pf  Sethos  is  to  be  considered  aa  a  man  of 
letters.  At  the  elegant  repasts  of  Osorotb,  I  join 
him  in  declaiming  against  the  luxury  of  modern 
times ;  while  each  of  bis  company,  witli  equal  soli^ 
citude,  looks  around  for  some  new  delicacy  to  pro* 
yoke  a  satiated  appetitCt  At  the  house  of  the  rich 
Susennes,  whose  vanity  lies  in  the  splendor  of  hii 
entertainments,  and  in  the  excellence  of  his  table, 
I  openly  praise  every  dish  that  is  served  up,  and 
tell  Susennes,  that  his  wine  of  Persia  is  the  finest  in 
the  world,  and  that  his  garden^  produce  fruits  of 
unrivalled  excellence*  In  this  vocation  or  calling 
of  mine,  as  it  may  be  termpd,  there  is  pne  circum* 
stance  which,  it  must  be  ponfessed,  is  /sometimes  a 
little  unpleasant*  When  at  the  table  of  one  great 
friend  X  happen  to  deliver  sentiments  and  opinions 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  I  had  supported  tba 
day  before  at  another  place,  a  pert  visitor  may  be 
so  rude  as  to  remark  this  sudden  change,  or  by  a 
broad  grin  to  show  that  it  has  not  paaaed  unobaerv- 
ed.  But  nevertheless,'  continued  he,  '  J  contrive 
to  Jive  happily;  and  to  wjpy  ^H  t|ie  advaotaget  of 
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a  great  fortune,  without  the  trouble  and  embar- 
rassment of  it.' — *  Live  then/  said  the  governor, 
with  a  look  of  ineffable  contempt,  *  if  you  can 
submit  to  live  on  such  terms.' 

Upon  the  removal  of  this  gentleman,  there  ap- 
peared a  tall,  thin,  meagre  figure,  which  stalked 
up  with  wonderful  dignity  to  the  presence  of  the 
governor,  and  thus  addressed  him  :  *  I  am  the  re- 
presentative of  the  noblest  and  most  ancient  family 
in  Egypt.  My  forefathers  were  the  companions  of 
the  victories  of  Sesostris  and  Semiramis.  It  is 
true,  that,  owing  to  the  princely  generosity  of  my 
great  ancestors,  I  am  at  present  obliged  to  honour 
some  wealthy  inhabitants  of  this  province,  so  far  as 
to  receive  from  them  the  means  of  subsistence* 
Emboldened,  perhaps,  by  this  circumstance,  one 
of  those  persons  lately  presumed  to  ask  my  daugh- 
ter in  marriage,  telling  me  that  their  hearts  had 
long  been  united  by  every  tie  of  the  most  tender 
affection.  But  I  drove  the  vile  plebeian  from  my 
.presence;  and  had  I  not  been  prevented,  would 
have  sacrificed  him  to  my  just  indignation.' 

At  the  close  of  this  narrative,  the  governor  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment,  and  then  ordered  the  guards  to 
conduct  this  noble  personage  to  the  hospital  set 
apart  for  the  reception  of  lunatics. 

A  gentleman,  whose  train  and  whose  appearance 
bespoke  his  consequence,  now  approached  the 
throne,  with  a  look  and  manner  polished  at  the 
same  time  and  assured.  *  I  presume,'  said  he  to 
the  governor,  *  you  are  not  unacquainted  with  the 
name  of  Zoroes.  In  that  council  which  the  wisdom 
of  our  sovereign  has  established  for  the  govern- 
ment of  his  Ethiopian  dominions,  I  hold  a  distin- 
guished place ;  a  situation  which  I  owe  to  my  own 
talents,  having  neither  the  influence  of  hereditary 
wealth,  nor  the  pride  of  illustrious  ancestry^  to 
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Bat  m  die  crikgeof  die  priests  at 
carlj  taaght  quaUues  by  vindi  to 
the  waaft  of  thcoe  adTaat^es ;  peiie- 
tiation  to  discover  the  weaknesses,  and  pliancy  to 
cooctKate  the  ■ftctiaaSj  ci  men.  In  that  seminarj 
Vkemne  I  acquiied  a  paver  of  doqncnce  to  lead 
the  passions,  a  snbtle^  of  argoment  to  confoond 
the  jodgement.  Endowed  with  such  accomplish* 
nentSy  I  obtained  a  seat  in  that  coancO,  which  by 
the  saperiority  of  my  talents  I  ha^e  since  been 
enabled  to  s:nide.  Amidst  the  divisions  with  which 
that  council  has  been  agitated,  amidst  the  factions 
with  which  oor  prorince  has  been  torn,  the  art  of 
Zoroes  has  drawn  from  those  divisions  and  those 
fiu^ons  his  power  and  his  emolumoits:  he  bat 
wielded  to  his  purposes  the  furious  zeal  of  the  mol* 
titude,  and  the  jarring  interests  of  their  leaders; 
and  has  risen,  by  his  command  over  the  fluctuating 
opinions  of  mankind,  to  rank,  to  office,  and  to 
wealth/ — The  governor  looked  sternly  at  biro,  and 
his  face  reddened  with  indignation :  *  I  am  not  in- 
deed/ said  he,  '  a  stranger  to  the  name  of  Zoroes ; 
I  have  heard  of  such  a  roan,  who  lives  on  the  mis- 
chiefs of  faction,  who  foments  divisions  that  he 
may  increase  his  own  consequence,  and  creates 
parties  that  he  may  guide  them  in  the  blindness  of 
their  course  ;  who  sows  public  contention  that  he 
may  reap  private  advantage,  and  thrives  amidst  the 
storms  that  wreck  the  peace  of  his  country.' — He 
gave  the  signal  to  the  guards,  who  hurried  Zoroes 
to  his  fate.  His  punishment  was  cruel,  but  some- 
what analogous  to  his  character  and  his  crimes.  He 
was  exposed  in  an  island  of  the  Nile  to  the  croco- 
diles  that  inhabit  it. 

At\er  witnessing  this  disagreeable  exercise  of 
justice,  it  was  with  pleasure  I  beheld  a  beautiful 
femalei  dressed  with  equal  elegance  and  splendor. 
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tripping  towards  the  throne,  and  seemingly  pleased 
with  the  admiration  of  the  surrounding  multitude* 
In  a  sweet  accent,  though  with  a  manner  rather 
infantine,  she  informed  the  governor,  that  some 
months  ago  she  had  married  a  man  of  fourscore, 
who  had  nothing  to  recommend  him  but  his  im« 
mense  wealth,  of  which  she  previously  stipulated, 
^at  she  should  have  the  absolute  disposal.  '  You 
see,'  said  she, '  the  use  I  make  of  it.  These  jewels 
are  esteemed  the  finest  in  the  province ;  and  1  hope 
soon  to  possess  a  set  still  more  precious/  The 
governor,  without  hearing  more  of  her  prattle,  pro* 
liOQnced  a  sentence  which  I  confess  I  thought 
somewhat  severe.  He  ordered  her  to  be  stripped 
of  all  her  costly  ornaments,  and. to  be  sent  home 
hi  a  plain  garment  to  the  house  of  her  husband, 
with  instructions,  that,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  she  should  be  constrained  to  live  constantly 
with  him,  and  permitted  to  see  no  othet  company 
whatever. 

While  I  was  commiserating  the  hard  fate  of  the 
fair  unfortunate,  the  crier  pronounced  my  own 
Dame  in  a  deep  and  hollow  tone  of  voice.  This 
alarmed  me  so  much,  that  I  awaked  in  no  small 
Cdnstemation,  and  was  very  well  pleased  to  find 
myself  quietly  in  my  own  bed  in  the  good  town  of 
Edinburgh.  Of  all  men  living,  a  Lounger  must 
ever  be  uie  most  puzzled  to  give  an  account  of  his 
life,  conversation,  and  mode  of  living ;  and  there- 
fore, however  wise  the  law  of  Amasis  may  be,  1 
fhirly  own  that  I  was  hsppy  to  find  I  was  not  sid>-* 
j^ct  to  it. 
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Discqmlus  ai  prions  posterior  dies*  sck. 

The  Lounger  having  now  *  rounded  one  revolving 
year/  may  consider  himself  as  an  acquaintance  of 
some  standing  with  his  readers,  and,  at  this  period 
of  gratulations,  mky  venture  to  pay  them  the  com- 
pliments of  the  season  with  the  freedom  of  intimacy 
and  the  cordiality  of  friendship.  In  the  life  of  a 
periodical  Essayist,  a  twelvemonth  is  a  considerable 
age.  That  part  of  the  world  in  which  his  subject 
lies,  he  has  then  had  an  opportunity  of  viewmg  in 
all  its  different  situations ;  he  has  seen  it  in  the 
hurry  of  business,  in  the  heyday  of  amusement,  in 
the  quiet  of  the  country;  and  he  now  attends  it  in 
its  course  of  Christmas  festivity  and  holiday  merri* 
ment. 

Yet  I  know  not  how  it  is,  that  amidst  the  gratu- 
lations and  festivity  of  this  returning  season,  I  am 
sometimes  disposed  to  hear  the  one,  and  partake  the 
other,  with  a  certain  seriousness  of  mind  not  well 
suited  to  the  vacancy  of  the  time ;  to  look  on  the 
jollity  around  me  with  an  eye  of  thought,  and  to 
impress,  in  my  imagination,  a  tone  of  melancholy 
on  the  voices  that  wish  me  many  happy  years. 

As  men  advance  in  life,  the  great  divisions  of  time 
may  indeed  furnish  matter  for  serious  reflection,  as 
he  who  counts  the  money  he  has  spent,  naturally 
thinks  of  how  much  a  smaller  sum  he  has  left  behind. 
Yet,  for  my  own  part,  it  is  less  from  anxiety  about 
what  remains  of  time,  than  from  the  remembrance  of 
that  which  is  gone,  that  I  am  led  into  this  '  mood 
of  pensiveness.'     In  my  hours  of  thoughtful  indo- 
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lence,  I  am  not  apt  to  conjure  up  phantoms  of  the 
future  ;  'tis  with  a  milder  sort  of  melancholy  that  I 
sometimes  indulge  in  recalling  the  shades  of  the  past. 
To  this  perhaps  the  Lounger'^  manner  and  habits  of 
life  naturally  incline  him.  To  him  leisure  gives  fre- 
quent occasion  to  review  his  time,  and  to  compare 
his  thoughts.  By  the  Lounger  a  few  ideas,  natural 
and  congenial  to  his  mind,  are  traced  through  all 
their  connexions ;  while  the  man  of  professional  in- 
dustry and  active  pursuit  has  many  that  press  upon 
him  in  succession,  and  are  quickly  dismissed.  He 
who  lives  in  a  crowd  gains  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance but  little  intimacy ;  the  man  who  possesses 
but  a  few  friends,  enjoys  them  much,  and  thinks 
ofthemoflen. 

Time  mellows  ideas  as  it  mellows  wine.  Things 
in  themselves  indifferent  acquire  a  certain  tenderness 
in  recollection ;  and  the  scenes  of  our  youth,  though 
remarkable  neither  for  elegance  nor  feeling,  rise  up 
to  our  memory  dignified  at  the  same  time  and  en- 
deared. As  countrymen  in  a  distant  land  acknow- 
ledge one  another  as  friends,  so  objects,  to  which , 
when  present,  we  gave  but  little  attention,  are  nou- 
rished in  distant  remembrance  with  a  cordial  regard. 
If  in  their  own  nature  of  a  tender  kind,  the  ties 
which  they  had  on  the  heart  are  drawn  still  closer, 
and  we  recal  them  with  an  enthusiasm  of  feeling 
which  the  same  objects  of  the  immediate  time  are 
unable  to  excite.  The  ghosts  of  our  departed  affec- 
tions are  seen  through  that  softening  medium, 
which,  though  it  dims  their  brightness,  does  not 
impair  their  attraction  ;  like  the  shade  of  Dido  ap- 
pearing to  ^neas, 

— Agnovitque  per  umbram    ' 
Obscuram ;  qualem  primo  qui  surgere  mense 
Aut  videtf  aut  vidisse  putat  per  nubila  lunam ; 
.  Demisit  lacrjnoaas,  dulcique  afiatus  amore  est    jks,  yi,  452. 
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The  hum  of  a  little  tune,  to  which  m  our  infimct 
we  have  often  listened ;  the  course  of  a  brook  wfaicn 
in  our  childhood  we  have  frequently  traced ;  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  building  which  we  remember 
almost  entire ;  these  remembrances  sweep  over  the 
mind  with  an  enchanting  power  of  tenderness  and 
melancholy,  at  whose  bidding  the  pleasures,  die . 
business,  die  ambition  of  the  present  mcnnent  fide 
and  disappear. 

Our  finer  feelings  are  generally  not  more  grateful 
to  the  fkncy  than  moral  to  the  mind.  Of  this  tender 
power  which  remembrance  has  over  us,  several  oset 
might  be  made ;  this  divinity  of  memory,  did  we 
Wtrrship  it  aright,  might  lend  its  aid  to  our  happi- 
ness as  well  as  to  our  virtue. 

An  amiable  and  ingenious  philosopher  has  re* 
marked,  that  in  castle-foaildmg  no  man  is  a  villain  *L 
In  like  manner  it  may  perhaps  be  pronounced  that 
every  man  is  virtuous  in  recollection ;  he  rests  witii 
peculiar  satisfaction  on  the  remembrance  of  sach 
actions  as  are  most  congenial  to  the  better  parts  of 
his  nature,  on  such  pleasures  as  were  innocent,  on 
i^uch  designs  as  were  laudable.  It  were  well,  if, 
amidst  the  ardour  of  pursuit,  or  the  hopes  of  gratifi- 
cation, we  sometimes  considered  that  the  present 
will  be  future,  as  well  as  that  the  ftiture  will  oe  pre- 
sent, that  we  anticipated  reflection  as  well  as  enjoy- 
ment. Not  only  in  those  greater  and  more  imqportant 
concerns,  which  are  what  Shakspeare  calls,  *■  stuff 
o*  the  conscience,'  but  in  the  lesser  and  more  trivial 
offices  of  life,  we  should  be  more  apt  to  conduct 
ourselves  aright,  did  we  think  that  we  were  one  day 
to  read  the  drama  in  which  we  now  perform,  and 
that  of  ourselves,  and  the  other  personages  of  the 
scene,  we  were  to  judge  with  a  critical  aewmiy. 

*  Dr.  Reid,  in  hit  <  Essayg  o«  the  Intellectual  Poweo  dMuu* 


Thi9  indulgence  of  memory ^  thh  review  of  time^ 
would  blunt  the  angry  and  discordant  passions  that 
often  prey  on  our  own  quiet  as  well  as  on  the  peace 
of  others.  Scarce  any  man  is  so  hard  of  heart  as  to 
feel  himself  an  enemy  over  the  grave  of  his  foe ;  and 
the  remembrance  of  contests,  however  just,  with 
those  who  are  now  no  more,  comes  across  an  inge- 
nuous mind  with  a  sort  of  self-accusation.  The 
progress  of  time,  though  it  may  not  have  swept  our 
Adversaries  from  the  earth,  will  probably  have 
placed  both  them  and  us  in  circumstances  such  aa 
to  aHajf  if  not  to  extinguish,  Qur  resentment.  Pros- 
perity to  us«  or  misfortunes  to  them,  may  hav^ 
8d9thed  our  anger  into  quiets  or  softened  it  to  pity. 
The  lessons  of  Time  may  hav^  taught  us,  wkat  Wi^* 
dom  or  Prudfince  once  preached  to  us  in  vain,  tha( 
the  object  of  our  contention  was  not  worth  the 
3tn]ggle  of  the  contest,  that  we  i&iatook  the  value  of 
the  prize,  or  did  injustice  to  the  motives  of  our  com- 
petitors ;  or  perhaps  we  have  altered  those  senti- 
ments in  which  we  were  formerly  so  warm>  and 
forsaken  those  tenets  we  were  once  so  positive  to 
maintain.  The  hand  of  Time,  imperceptible  in  it^ 
touch,  steals  the  colour  from  our  opinions ;  and 
like  those  who  look  on  faded  pictures,  we  wonder 
9t  having  formerly  been  struck  with  their  force. 

Though  it  is  wisely  ordered  by  Providence,  that 
we  should  not  pause  in  the  pursuits  of  life  to  think 
of  its  shortness,  or  undervalue  every  attainment  from 
tl)e  uncertainty  of  its  duration  when  attained ;  yet 
auch  a  consideration  may  fairly  enough  mitigate  a 
blameable  eagerness  in  the  chase,  or  a  blameabl^ 
depression  from  its  disappointment.  I  was  ^ery 
well  pleased  with  the  philosophy  of  an  old  soldier, 
whom  I  once  met  with  in  the  environs  of  London, 
leaning  on  a  crutch,  and  rather  accepting  than 
soliciting  tb$  aid  of  the  charitable.    He  told  roe, 
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not  without  some  importunity  on  my  part,  the 
hardships  and  the  dangers  he  had  encountered ;  the 
number  of  his  campaigns,  the  obstinacy  of  his  en- 
gagements, the  length  of  his  sieges  ;  *  yet  I  failed 
in  getting  Chelsea/  said  he,  *  because  I  was  ren- 
dered incapable  of  the  service  in  consequence  of  a 
rheumatism  contracted  in  ^  winter-encampment ; 
and,  more  than  all  that,  because  my  wife,  somehow 
or  other,  had  disobliged  my  commanding  officer. 
But  I  forget  and  forgive,  as  the  saying  is ;  and, 
thanks  to  such  as  your  Honour,  I  can  make  shift  to 
live.  It  is  true,  I  have  seen  others  get  halberts,  ay, 
and  commissions  too,  that  were  not  better  men 
than  myself;  but  that  don't  signify.  It  will  be  all  the 
same  rf  hundred  years  hence.'  Without  all  the 
happy  Stoicism  of  the  soldier,  we  may  often  sooth 
the  pangs  of  envy,  and  the  pinings  of  discontent,  by 
the  consideration  of  that  period,  when  they  shall 
cease  to  disquiet,  when  time  shall  have  unplumed 
the  pageantry  of  grandeur,  narrowed  the  domains 
of  wealth,  and  withered  the  arm  of  power. 

Nor  will  this  philosophy  of  time  convey  a  less  im- 
portant lesson  to  the  successful  than  to  the  unfortu- 
nate. It  will  moderate  the  luxurious  indulgence  of 
the  rich,  and  restrain  the  wanton  or  useless  exer- 
tions of  the  powerful.  Every  one  who  can  look 
back  on  a  moderately  long  life,  will  remember  a  suc- 
cession of  envied  possessors  of  wealth  and  influence, 
whose  luxury  a  thousand  flatterers  were  wishing  to 
share,  whose  favour  a  crowd  of  dependants  were 
striving  to  obtain.  Let  those  who  now  occupy  their 
place  attend  to  the  effects  of  that  wealth  enjoyed,  of 
those  favours  bestowed.  Let  them  cast  up  the  sum 
of  pleasure  which  was  produced  by  the  one,  of  gra- 
titude or  self-satisfaction  procured  by  the  other. 
If  there  are  any  whom  elevation  has  made  giddy,  or 
power  rendered  insolent,  let  them  think  how  long 
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that  elevaticm  oaa  endure,  bow  far  that  power  caa 
extend ;  let  them  consider  in  how  short  a  space  the 
iDjSuenoe  of  their  predecessors  has  ceased  to  be  felt, 
bow  soon  their  appointments  have  made  room  for 
the  appointments  of  others ;  how  few  of  their  dey 
sendants  and  favourites  survive,  and  of  those  f^w 
how  very  small  apart  acknowledge  their  benefactor 
If  ^me  of  the  actions  of  such  eminent  persons  there 
4re  which  the  world  still  remembers  with  approba- 
tion and  individuals  own  with  gratitude ;  tliey  are 
probably  such  as*  in  this  review  of  the  pa^t,  it  wiU 
be  useful  for  their  successqrs  to  observe  and  to  imi- 
tate. Those  have  obtained  a  victory  over  time, 
which  is  the  noblest  excitenientandaniipation  to  vir- 
tue ;  that  honest  fame  of  which  the  consciousness 
S'ves  its  highest  enjoyment  to  the  present,  which 
e  future  oau  neither  reproach  nor  overcome. 
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No  subject  tends  to  throw  more  light  on  the  history 
of  mankind,  or  their  progress  in  the  different  situa^ 
tions  of  societyi  than  their  public  amusements,  pr 
the  state  of  those  arts  which  qoptribute  to  their  ea^ 
tertainipent. 

Comedy,  which  consists  in  the  dramatic  represent 
tation  of  human  characters  in  a  ridioulcMis  point  ^f 
view,  makes  a  distinguished  figure  among  the 
amusements  of  mankino*  The  following  reflectiona 
are  thrown  together  on  tb9  history  of  Comedy,  aa 
thfiy  may  ailbrd  wm^  xismfvi  observations  pb  tixe 
progress  of  manners  and  (^  im^i  an  W/eU  M  intrpf 
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duce  a  continuation  of  the  remarks  I  formerly  made 
on  the  moral  effects  of  the  drama. 

The  first  and  original  method  in  which  Ridicule 
exercised  itself  in  dramatic  representation  appears  to 
have  consisted,  not  so  much  in  giving  a  view  of  the 
character  of  the  person  to  be  exhibited  on  the  stage, 
as  in  representing  a  particular  individual  in  a  ludi- 
crous situation.  To  point  out  the  feelings  of  the  cha- 
racter— to  represent  the  turn  of  mind— to  display 
the  humour  or  internal  features  of  the  man,  was 
not  so  much  the  object,  as  to  bring  the  person  him- 
self on  the  stage,  and  to  raise  ridicule  in  the  au- 
dience, by  making  him  commit  some  action  absurd, 
^  droll,  out  of  place,  or  inconsistent.  Aman  respected 
for  dignity,  and  in  a  reputable  situation,  is  brought 
upon  the  stage,  not  to  exhibit  his  dignity  as  false 
and  affected,  not  to  represent  the  real  or  internal 
feelings  of  his  mind,  or  to  point  out  those  features 
by  which  his  assumed  character  may  be  exposed, 
but  merely  with  a  view  to  make  him  commit  some 
absurd  or  mean  action,  inconsistent  with  the  gravity 
and  respectable  tenor  of  his  usual  conduct. 

Such  is  the  exhibition  of  Aristophanes's  Socrates. 
No  history  of  human  character  is  given,  no  display  of 
the  character  of  Socrates  in  particular  ;  nor  is  any 
principle  or  feature  of  his  mind  represented.  The 
author  confines  himself  singly  to  making  Socrates 
do  things  upon  the  stage  unworthy  of  himself,  or 
of  his  character  ;  and  the  audience  is  entertained 
with  the  contrast,  is  amused  with  this  performance 
of  mean  or  little  actions  by  a  man  of  a  grave  and 
serious  deportment.  The  ridicule  in  this  case  does 
not  give  a  view  of  the  character,  but  is  confined 
to  the  joke  arising  from  the  action  performed,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  man  who  performs  it.  So- 
crates is  not  made  ridiculous  by  doing  what  is  like, 
but  what  is  unlike,  himself. 
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This  observation  needs  not  be  confined  to  the 
Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  but  may  be  further  ex- 
tended, and  appears  indeed  to  comprehend  the  ge- 
neral characteristic  of  all  early  comedies,  written 
or  represented  before  people  have  arrived  at  a  great 
degree  of  refinement. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  assign  the  reason  for  this  be- 
ing the  general  characteristic  of  early  comedies. 

Men  in  an  early  age  are  not  reasoners. The 

bulk  of  the  people  at  least  are  not  accustomed  to 
make  general  conclusions  and  reflections  on  human 
character.  They  would  not  therefore  be  amused  by 
general  exhibitions  of  character,  by  comedies  which 
represented  actions  as  displaying  only  the  internal 
features  and  original  causes  of  human  conduct.  Such 
an  exhibition  would  not  be  adapted  to  their  taste,  or 
the  state  of  their  minds.  The  rude  representation  of 
a  particular  person,  who  does  actions  absurd  in 
themselves,  or  absurd  in  him  to  perform,  is  the  only 
thing  which  can  produce  their  laughter,  or  afford 
them  a  comic  entertainment. 

Men  in  an  early  age,  who  have  not  made  much 
progress  in  refinement,  will  receive  a  peculiar  plea- 
sure in  seeing  the  character  of  an  individual,  of  a  per- 
son known  to  themselves,  exhibited  on  the  stage ; 
whereas,  when  men  advance  in  refinement,  they  will 
come  to  feel  uneasy  at  this  representation  of  real  cha- 
racters; their  delicacy  will  be  shocked  at  the  exhi- 
bition of  so  coarse  an  entertainment,  and  something 
of  a  purer  kind  will  be  substituted  in  its  room. — 
Hence  what  was  called  the  middle  comedy  was  sub- 
stituted among  the  Greeks  in  place  of  the  old.  The 
middle  comedy  was  less  coarse  than  the  old,  because 
the  old  represented  real  persons  on  the  stage,  under 
their  real  names;  in  the  middle,  feigned  names  were 
given  to  the  real  persons:  but  this  improvement  soon 
gave  way  to  a  much  higher  one,  the  new  comedy. 
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wUere  both  real  names  and  real  llYing  personi  were 
banished  from  the  stage. 

Should  it  be  said  that  at  the  time  Aristophanes 
wrote,  the  Greeks  were  in  a  state  of  great  advance- 
ment, werealeamed  and  intelligent  people;  and  that 
therefore  Aristophanes  should  not  be  given  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  comic  author  in  an  early  and  unrefined 
period;  it  may  be  observed,  that  though  the  Greeks 
were  certainly  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  a  very 
wise  people,  and  possessed  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
philosophical  writers,  yet  at  that  time  the  Athenians 
were  remarkably  deficient  in  delicacy  and  politeness. 
Perhaps  in  so  violent  and  turbulent  a  democracy  as 
that  of  Athens,  the  people,  amidst  the  acrimony  of 
debate  and  rude  contests  of  ambition,  remain  long 
in  a  state  of  barbarism  as  to  manners.  This  basbeeo 
observed,  and  endeavoured  to  be  accounted  for  by 
several  Ingenious  authors;  one*  of  whom  iodeea 
cites,  as  an  instance  of  it,  this  very  circumstance  oS 
the  amusement  which  the  Athenians  found  in  the 
lowest  species  of  comedy,  "  They  were  so  little 
judges,"  says  he, "  of  propriety  in  wit  and  humour, 
as  to  relish  the  low  ribaldry  of  an  Aristophanes,  at  a 
period  when  they  were  entertained  with  the  sublime 
eloquence  of  a  Demostlienes,  with  the  pathetic  com* 
positions  of  an  Euripides  or  a  Sophocles." 

As  the  body  of  the  people,  however,  advance  in 
refinement  or  delicacy,  this  ancient  species  of  co* 
Dsedy,  as  it  did  among  the  Greeks,  will  come  to 
give  disgust  instead  of  entertainment. 

^  Comic  authors  will  tlien  betake  themselves  to  a 
different  species  of  writing;  and  the  next  step  seesos 
to  be,  instead  of  the  exhibition  of  a  particular  peir* 
son,  to  give  the  history  of  some  general  passion*  at' 
Action,  or  principle  of  the  human  mind*  Tba  bulk 
of  men  who  frequent  public  places  of  amusfioiooL 
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have  then  attained  such  a  degree  of  improvement, 
by  experience  and  reflection,  as  to  relish  a  general 
representation  of  the  history  of  the  human  heart  in 
trying  and  interesting  scenes;  and  hence  views  of 
characters  in  those  situations  will  be  relished  and 
understood. 

When  this  species  of  writing,  however,  first  be- 
gins, the  representations  of  character  that  are  given 
will  be  confined  to  the  more  general  views  of.  the 
huma^  mind,  acting  under  the  influence  of  some  one 
leading  principle.  The  nice  features  of  that  prin- 
ciple, the  small  deviations  to  which  it  is  subject,  its 
various  combinations  with  other  principles,  or  its 
discriminations  arising  from  peculiar  circumstances 
of  situation  or  of  habit,  will  not  be  attended  to  or 
held  out  to  view.  Before  men  go  into  particulars, 
they  must  be  well  acquainted  with  what  is  general ; 
before  they  consider  the  nice,  they  must  be  intimate 
with  the  gross,  features. 

Hence  our  early  but  improved  writers,  not  only 
of  comedy,  but  of  every  species  of  writing  which 
represents  characters,  give  only  general  represent- 
ations. The  ambitious,  the  envious,  the  avaricious 
man,  is  represented  under  the  dominion  of  his  guid- 
ing principle,  but  the  nicer  features  of  the  principle 
are  not  delineated. — Theophrastus  wrote  at  a  period 
of  less  delicacy,  and  when  minute  proprieties  were 
less  attended  to,  than  LaBruyere;  the  characters 
therefore  of  the  first  are  more  general  and  less  nice 
than  of  the  latter. 

Of  all  writers,  indeed,  the  French  seem  to  have 
paid  most  attention  to  the  small  and  minute  views  of 
character,  and  to  the  different  proprieties  of  life  and 
manners.  Living  in  an  age  of  refinement  and  po- 
liteness, undera  monarchical  government, where  the 
agreeable  are  the  qualities  which  conduce  toadvance- 
ment,  the  elegant  and  recommendatory  virtues  are 
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chiefly  cultivated.  A  new  species  of  morals,  un« 
known  and  unattended  to  among  the  ancients,  the 
term  for  which  peiites  morales  cannot  even  be  trans- 
lated into  our  language,  has  been  introduced,  and 
become  a  principal  object  both  in  conduct  and 
philosophy.  Hence  the  nice  perception  which 
French  authors  have  of  all  the  delicate  discrimina^ 
tions  of  character;  hence  their  observance  of  all  tbe 
deviations  from  what  is  becoming;  and  hence  their 
talent  of  describing  and  representing  all  the  proprie- 
ties and  improprieties  of  human  conduct.  The  Eng- 
lish writers  in  general  may  be  possessed  of  more  me- 
taphysical profoundness;  but  they  have  not  the  same 
lively  talent  at  describing  manners,  nor  the  same 
delicate  observation  of  the  different  tints  and  coloiir- 
ings  in  which  they  appear. 

At  the  same  time  it  may  be  observed,  that  even 
10  Britain  some  authors  have  appeared,  who  have 
excelled  in  giving  minute  pictures  of  manners,  and 
of  the  nice  features  of  character.  Of  these  Addison 
and  Sterne  may  be  mentioned  as  holding  a  distin* 
guished  place. 

This  is  the  last  improvement  which  arises  in  the 
representation  of  human  characters;  when  not  only 
their  general  features,  under  certain  great  classes, 
are  exhibited,  but  when  writers  descend  to,  and  are 
able  at  the  same  time  to  point  out,  the  smaller  discri* 
rainations  into  which  those  general  classes  subdivide 
themselves,  and  appear  in  different  men.  When 
characters  are  represented  in  this  manner,  the  writ- 
ing of  comedy  is  at  its  perfection  ;  and  as  the  mo- 
derns seem  to  have  possessed  more  of  this  talent  than 
the  ancients,  so  the  comedies  of  the  former  seem  to 
excel  those  of  the  latter.  The  ancient  comedies  con- 
tain only  the  general  characters  of  men  and  manners, 
young  rakes,  old  men,  parasites,  lovers,  slaves;  but 
every  old  man  is  the  same,  every  young  rake  is  like 
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every  other  rake ;  their  pursuits  are  without  dis- 
tiaetion ;  and  their  slaves  have  no  other  discrimi- 
nation, than  that  the  one  half  of  them  are  old,  faith* 
liil,  trusty  servants,  and  the  other  half,  lying,  plot« 
ting,  witty  rascals. 

It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  this  species  of 
writing,  in  which  the  moderns  have  so  greatly  ex- 
celled, is  much  exposed  to  corruption  and  abuse. 
While  the  ancient  manner  of  drawing  characters  is 
defective,  by  being  too  general,  there  is  danger  lest 
this  other  species  become  faulty,  by  being  too  par- 
ticular. Men  attentive  to  represent  the  minute  lines, 
may  neglect  the  more  important;  and,  instead  of  re- 

Steaeniing  a  diaracter  which  belongs  to  human  kind, 
[ley  may  come  to  represent  only  those  particular 
diameters  which  distinguish  individuals.  Instead  of 
comedies  of  nature,  they  may  give  comedies  of  man** 
aers,  Meeting,  volatile,  uncertain,  and  as  impossible 
to  be  reduced  to  rule  as  the  flimsy  modes  of  ^Euhioo. 
Thus,  according  to  the  phrase,  that  extremes  al- 
ways agree,  it  may  happen  that  the  last  improvement 
in  comedy  may  degenerate  into  that  very  abuse  for 
which  the  rudest  and  most  ancient  may  be  censured. 
Particular  persons  may  come  to  be  represented  on 
the  stage  instead  of  general  characters.  Something 
of  this  kind  was  some  time  ago  introduced  on  the 
BngHsh  stage;  though  it  may  be  observed,  that 
this  mode  of  writing  owed  its  success  more  to  the 
mimic  qualities  of  its  author,  than  to  its  being  ap- 
proved of  b^  the  taste  of  the  audience. 

But  this  IS  not  the  only  thing  to  be  feared  from 
fiien*s  giving  minute  attention  to  the  smaller  parts  of 
triiaracter;  there  is  also  a  danger  of  its  bavins  an 
improper  effect  on  their  own  character  and  conduct. 
"When  th^r  attention  is  chiefly  bestowed  on  the  little 
parts  of  conduct,  they  may  come  to  neglect  or  over- 
look the  greater.    Manner  may  be  put  in  the  place 
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of  substance;  and  what  is  frivolous  may  be. prefer- 
red to  what  is  manly.  As  this  species  of  corruption 
may  be  considered  as  the  greatest  in  literary  compo- 
sition, so  it  is  most  certainly  the  greatest  in  morals. 
When  what  is  trifling  only  is  regarded,  there  never 
can  be  any  splendid  exertions  of  genius;  there  never 
can  be  any  real  greatness  of  character.  All  sublime 
and  manly  efforts  will  be  at  an  end;  all  noble  exer- 
tions in  the  field,  and  all  genuine  eloquence  in  the 
senate,  will  be  extinguished.  Our  battles  will  be 
bloodless,  and,  in  our  speeches,  prettiness  will  be 
preferred  to  simplicity  and  force.  'Tis  the  leading 
object  in  a  late  series  of  Letters  on  Education,  to 
represent  the  manner  of  doing  a  thing  as  preferable 
to  the  thing  itself;  to  point  out  the  frivolous  and 
exterior  accomplishments,  the  graces,  as  a  surer 
road  to  advancement,  than  truth,  integrity,  or  a 
spirit  of  independence ;  than  the  possession  of  the 
greatest  knowledge,  or  the  exertion  pf  the  most 
illustrious  talents. 
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*  Tragedy*,  according  to  the  ancient  definition 
quoted  in  a  former  paper,  *  purges  the  passions  by 
exciting  them/  Comedy  wishes  to  purge  vices  and 
follies  by  ridicule.  In  a  corrupt  age,  reason  is  so 
weak  as  to  be  obliged  to  call  in  such  allies  to  her 
assistance:  let  her  beware  that  they  do  not,  like 
the  Saxon  auxiliaries  of  our  ancestors,  usurp  the 
government  which  they  were  called  to  defend. 
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In  the  earliest  periods  of  life,  ridicule  is  natu- 
rally employed  against  reason  and  propriety. — The 
child  who  obeys  its  mother,  who  is  afraid  of  its  go- 
verness, who  will  not  be  concerned  in  little  plots  to 
deceive  both,  is  laughed  at  by  its  bolder  and  less 
scrupulous  companions.  At  every  age,  reason  and 
duty  are  grave  and  serious  things,  in  which  ridi- 
cule finds  a  contrast  that  renders  her  attack  more 
ea^y,  and  her  sallies  more  poignant. 

The  refinement  of  polished  times,  as  was  observed 
in  the  foregoing  number,  does  not  allow  them  to 
find  amusement  in  that  gross  ridicule  which  pro- 
vokes the  laughter  of  a  ruder  people.  But  from 
this  very  source  their  subjects  of  comedy  are  often 
of  a  dangerous  kind.  They  trench  upon  sacred 
ground  :  I  mean  not  as  to  religion,  but  in  morals  ; 
they  paint  those  nicer  shades  of  ridicule  which  are 
of  an  equivocal  sort  between  virtue  and  vice,  and 
often  give  the  spectator  leave  to  laugh,  according 
to  his  own  humour,  either  at  the  first  or  the  latter. 

In  the  Ecole  des  Femmes — and  I  shall  hardly  be 
reckoned  unfair  when  I  make  the  reference  to 
Moliere — most  of  themaxims  which  Arnolphe  makes 
Agnes  read,  are  really  good  moral  precepts,  which 
a  prudent  wife  would  do  well  to  follow,  for  her  own 
sake  as  well  as  her  husband*s.  There  is  just  as  much 
prudery  and  suspicion  thrown  into  them,  as  to  allow 
those  who  would  wish  to  be  less  guarded  than  a 
good  wife  ought  to  be,  to  hold  them  in  derision. 

The  George  Dandin  of  the  same  author  has  been 
already  criticised  in  this  moral  view  by  a  very  able 
writer.  But  he  has  not  attended,  say  its  defenders^ 
to  the  proper  moral  of  the  piece  ;  which  is  to  cor- 
rect a  very  common  sort  of  weakness  as  well  as  of 
injustice,  in  old  men  of  low  birth  and  great  wealth, 
who  purchase  alliance  with  decayed  nobility,  and 
are  vain  enough  to  imagine,  that  a  wife;  bought 
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from  her  necessities,  or  from  the  necessities  of  her 
family,  is  to  love  and  respect  the  husband  who  has 
purchased  her.  But  besides  that  this  corrective  is 
applied  to  the  party  who  may  be  the  weakest,  but 
is  certainly  the  least  wicked  of  the  two,  such  ex- 
amples conveyed  through  the  medium  of  Comedy, 
are  always  more  readily  applied  to  those  whom  they 
may  mislead,  than  to  those  whom  they  may  reform. 
The  images  which  comedy  presents,  and  the  ridi- 
cule it  excites,  being  almost  always  exaggerated, 
their  resemblance  to  real  life  is  only  acknowledged 
by  those  whose  weaknesses  they  flatter,  whose  pas- 
sions they  excuse.  They  who  -use  the  example  of 
the  scene  for  an  apology,  can  easily  twist  it  into 
that  form ;  they  who  wian  to  escape  its  correction, 
easily  discover  the  difference  between  the  scenic 
situation  and  theirs.  The  George  Dandin,  and 
the  Cocu  Imaginaire  of  real  life,  neither  meet  with 
Lubins  nor  Pictures  to  abuse  them  ;  but  the  girl 
who  thinks  herself  entitled  to  be  the  Angelique  of 
the  piece,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  discovering  her 
good  man  to  be  a  Dandin  ;  she  who  wishes  her  hus- 
band to  be  blind,  will  never  forget  the  prudent  ad- 
vice of  Sganarelle : 

*  Quand  vous  verriez  tout,  ne  croyezjamait  rien.* 

Harpagon  is  held  up  to  detestation  by  Moliere, 
for  the  correction  of  the  old,  the  avaricious,  the 
usurer,  whom  the  world  proscribes,  whom  his  chil- 
dren must  hate  for  his  criminal  parsimony.  Alas ! 
misers  and  usurers  neither  read  nor  see  comedies ; 
but  the  young  and  the  thoughtless  are  taught  to 
call  prudence  and  economy  covetousness  and 
avarice,  to  be  dissipated  and  extravagant  out  of 
pure  virtue. 

In  the  cheats  of  Scapin,  the  audiance  is  always 
on  tlie  side  of  the  rogue  against  tbe  poor  ddiided 
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and  abused  old  man.  It  is  so  in  all  comic  scenes  of 
the  kind,  from  the  slaves  of  Terence  down  to  the 
valets  of  Moliere  and  Regnard.  Ask  any  wise  and 
discreet  mother  of  a  family,  if  she  would  allow 
her  children  to  associate  with  the  party-coloured 
gentlemen  below  stairs ;  she  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
of  all  things  what  she  is  at  pains  to  avoid ;  because 
in  their  society  her  children  would  learn  low  man- 
ners,  habits  of  cunning,  of  trick,  and  of  falsehood. 
Yet  you  bring  them  into  such  company  in  the 
comedies  of  the  virtuous  Moliere,  where,  if  the 
valets  are  more  clever  and  witty  than  those  of  or- 
dinary life,  they  are  only  the  more  expert  and  agree- 
able rogues.  We  do  not  bring  them  into  such  so- 
ciety, you  say ;  we  only  exhibit  it  to  their  view. 
But  you  show  them  people  of  equal  rank  with  them- 
selves mixed  with  that  society,  profiting  by  those 
rogueries,  applauding  the  invention  which  gives 
them  birth.  If  the  drama  is  to  have  any  effect  at 
all,  its  operation  in  this  case  must  be  unfavourable 
to  truth  and  to  virtue. 

In^  tragedy,  this  effect  does  not  require  exhibi- 
tion to  give  it  force ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  perhaps 
in  the  reading  that  it  fastens  most  strongly  on  young 
and  susceptible  minds.  The  softer  feelings,  to  which 
it  addresses  itself,  are  more  accessible  in  solitude 
and  silence  than  in  society.  It  is  otherwise  with 
comedy,  ridicule  operating  more  powerfully  in 
^company  aud  in  a  crowd.  There  is  besides  no 
hero  or  a  player  equal  to  the  hero  of  a  tragedy ; 
biit  the  handsome  figure,  the  showy  garb,  the  as- 
sured countenance,  the  unembarrassed  address,  the 
easy  negligence,  of  many  a  comedian,  is  fully  equal 
to  the  character  he  is  to  represent.  The  fine  gen- 
tleman of  real  life  is  a  sort  of  comic  actor.  When 
we  consider  how  much  imitation,  how  much  art, 
how  much  affectatioki)  go  to  make  up  his  part,  we 
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shall  not  wonder,  if  even  those  who  have  often  seen 
such  exhihitions,  should  sometimes  mistake  the 
player  who  personates  for  the  character  person- 
ated; but  the  young  and  the  inexperienced  na- 
turally transfer  the  brilliancy  of  the  character  to 
his  mimic  representative.  This  gives  a  double 
force  to  the  dialogue  of  the  piece,  and  affords,  in 
the  person  of  a  pretty  fellow  of  a  player,  a  very  ^ 
winning  apology  for  whatever  is  exceptionable  in 
the  character  he  performs. 

In  the  observations  I  formerly  made  on  the  moral 
effects  of  Tragedy,  I  took  notice  of  the  conse- 
quences resulting  from  the  almost  uniform  intro- 
duction of  love,  as  the  ruling  motive  of  tragic 
action.  To  this  objection  comedy  is  equally  liable; 
but  there  is  an  additional  circumstance  in  which  it 
is  still  more  objectionable  than  the  other  depart- 
ment of  the  drama.  As  love  is  the  principal  action, 
marriage  is  the  constant  end  of  comedy.  But  the 
marriage  of  comedy,  is  generally  of  that  sort  which 
holds  forth  the  worst  example  to  the  young ;  not 
an  union  the  result  of  tried  attachment,  of  sober 
preference,  sanctified  by  virtue  and  by  prudence. 
These  are  the  matches  which  comedy  ridicules. 
Her  marriages  are  the  frolics  of  the  moment,  made 
on  the  acquaintance  of  a  day,  or  of  some  casual 
encounter.  In  many  comedies,  amidst  the  difficul- 
ties of  accomplishing  the  marriage  on  which  the 
intrigue  of  the  piece  turns,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  its  incidents  are  displayed,  the  restraints  of 
parents  and  guardians  are  introduced  only  to  be 
despised  and  out-witted  ;  age,  wisdom,  experience, 
every  thing  which  a  well-educated  young  person 
should  respect  and  venerate,  is  made  a  jest  of;  pert- 
ness,  impudence,  falsehood,  and  dishonesty,  triumph 
and  laugh ;  the  audience  triumphs  and  laughs  along 
with  them ;  and  it  is  not  till  within  a  few  sentences 
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of  the  conclusion,  that  the  voice  o£  morality  is 
uttered,  not  heard.  The  interest  of  the  play  is  thea 
over,  the  company  is  arranging  its  departure;  and  if 
any  one  listens,  'tis  but  to  observe  how  dull  and  com- 
mon-place these  reflections  are.  Virtue  is  thus 
doubly  degraded,  both  when  she  speaks  and  whea 
she  is  silent. 

The  purity  of  the  British  comedy  in  modern 
times,  has  been  often  contrasted  with  the  drama  of 
our  forefathers,  in  those  days  of  licentiousness  and 
immorality  when  Wyclierly  and  Congreve  wrote  for 
the  rakes  and  libertines  of  a  profligate  court.  I  for« 
bear  to  cite,  in  contradiction  to  this^  the  ribaldry 
with  which,  for  some  time  past,  our  stage  has  been 
infested,  in  the  form  of  Comic  Operas  and  BuHettas, 
by  which  the  laugh  and  the  applause  of  Sadler's 
Wells  and  Bartholomew  Fair  have  been  drawn  from 
the  audiences  of  Co  vent-Garden  and  Drury-Lane* 
But  I  must  observe,  that  in  this  comparative  esti* 
mate  no  account  has  been  taken  of  a  kind  of  licen- 
tiousness in  which  someof  our  latest  comedies  have 
indulged,  still  more  dangerous  than  the  indelicacy 
of  the  last  century :  those  sometimes  violated  de- 
cency, but  these  attack  principle;  those  might  put 
modesty  to  the  blush,  or  contaminate  the  purity  of 
innocence;  b^at  these  shake  the  very  foundations  of 
morality,  and  would  harden  the  mind  against  the 
sense  of  virtue. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  Frendi  stage, 
formerly  so  proud  of  its  bienseancCf  should  have 
nearly  at  the  same  period  with  that  of  England,  as- 
sumed the  like  pernicious  licentiousness.  Figaro, 
though  a  less  witty,  is  as  immoral  a  play  as  the  School 
for  Scandal. 

Dramas  of  this  pernicious  sort  arose  upon  the 
fashionable  ridicule  against  what  was  called  Senti- 
mental comedy,  which  it  had  become  customary  to 
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decry,  as  subverting  the  very  intention  of  that  de- 
partment of  the  stage,  and  usurping  a  name,  from 
which  the  gravity  of  its  precepts,  and  the  seriousness 
of  its  incidents,  should  have  excluded  it.  This  judge- 
ment, however,  seems  to  he  founded  neither  on  the 
critical  definition  of  Comedy,  nor  on  the  practice  of 
its  writers  in  those  periods  when  it  had  attained  its 
highest  reputation.  Menander  and  Terence  wrote 
Comedies  of  Sentiment;  nor  does  it  seem  easy  to 
represent  even  follies  naturally,  without  sometimes 
bringing  before  us  the  serious  evils  which  they  may 
produce,  and  the  reflections  which  arise  on  their  con- 
sequences. Morality  may  no  doubt  be  trite,  and 
sentiment  dull  in  the  hands  of  authors  of  little  ge- 
nius ;  but  profligacy  and  libertinism  will  as  often  be 
silly  as  wicked,  though,  in  the  impudence  with  which 
they  unfold  themselves,  there  is  frequently  an  air  of 
smartness  which  passes  for  wit,  and  of  assurance 
which  looks  like  vivacity.  The  counterfeits,  how- 
ever, are  not  always  detected  at  that  time  of  life 
which  is  less  afraid  of  being  thought  dissipated  than 
dull,  and  by  that  rank  which  holds  regularity  and 
sobriety  among  the  plebeian  virtues.  The  people, 
indeed,  are  always  true  to  virtue,  and  open  to  the 
impressions  of  virtuous  sentiment.  With  the  people, 
the  comedies  in  which  these  are  developed  still  re- 
main favourites;  and  corruption  must  have  stretched 
its  empire  far  indeed,  when  the  applauses  shall  cease 
with  which  they  are  received. 
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"  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  LOUNGER. 


"  SIR, 


**  I  WAS  much  pleased  with  one  of  your  late  papers, 
published  on  the  last  day  of  last  year,  in  which  you 
suggested  several  uses  that  might  be  made  of  a  re- 
collection of  past  events,  and  of  a  proper  consider- 
ation of  the  power  of  Time. 

"  The  neglect  of  the  improvement  of  time  is  an 
evil  of  whicbevery  moralist  has  complained,  on  which 
therefore  it  were  presumption  in  me  to  attempt  to 
enlarge.  But  without  repeating  what  has  been  so 
often  and  so  well  said  on  its  waste  or  its  abuse,  per- 
mit me  to  take  notice  of  that  forgetfulness  of  its  pro- 
gress, which  affects  the  conduct  and  deportment  of 
so  many  in  the  different  relations  of  life.  In  matters 
of  serious  concern,  we  cannot  violate  the  rights  of 
time  without  rendering  ourselves  unhappy ;  in  ob- 
jects of  smaller  importance,  we  cannot  withdraw 
from  its  jurisdiction  without  making  ourselves  ridi- 
culous. Its  progress,  however,  is  unfortunately  very 
apt  to  be  unnoticed  by  ourselves,  to  whom  its  daily 
motion  is  gradual  and  imperceptible ;  but  by  others 
it  will  hardly  fail  to  be  marked,  and  they  will  ex- 
pect a  behaviour  suitable  to  the  character  it  should 
stamp  upon  us. 

**  How  often  do  the  old  forget  the  period  at  which 
they  are  arrived,  and  keep  up  a  behaviour  suitable, 
or  perhaps  only  excusable  in  that  which  they  have 
long  ago  passed?  We  see  every  day  sexagenary 
beaux,  and  gray-haired  rakes,  who  mix  with  the  gay 
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and  the  dissipated  of  the  present  time,  and  pride 
themselves  on  the  want  of  that  thought  and  serious- 
ness which  years  alone,  if  not  wisdom,  should  have 
taught  them.    This  is  the  pitiful  ambition  of  the 
weaK  and  the  profligate,  who,  unable  to  attain  the 
respect  due  to  virtue,  or  the  credit  of  usefulness, 
wish  to  show  the  vigour  of  their  minds,  and  the 
soundness  of  their  constitutions,  at  a  late  period  of 
life,  by  supporting  a  character  of  folly  or  licentious- 
ness.    But  they  should  be  told,  that  they  generally 
fail  in  their  object,  contemptible  as  it  is ;  the  worid 
only  allows  them  credit  for  an  attempt  at  follies,  for 
an  affectation  of  vice.   *  What  a  fine  wicked  old  dog 
your  father  is !'  said  a  young  fellow,  in  my  hearing, 
at  the  door  of  a  tavern  a  few  nights  ago.     '  Why, 
yes,'  replied  his  companion,  with  a  tone  of  sang 
Jroidt  *  he  would  if  he  could.' 

*'  In  the  other  sex,  I  confess  I  feel  myself  more 
inclined  to  make  allowance  for  those  rebels  against 
time,  who  wish  to  extend  the  period  of  youth  be- 
yond its  natural  duration.  The  empire  of  beauty  Is 
a  distinction  so  flattering,  and  its  resignation  makes 
60  mortifying  a  change  in  the  state  of  its  possessor, 
that  I  am  not  much  surprised  if  she,  who  has  once 
enjoyed  it,  tries  every  art  to  prolong  her  reign. 
This  indulgence,  however,  is  only  due  to  those  who 
have  no  other  part  to  perform,  no  other  character  to 
suj)port.  She  who  is  a  wife  or  a  motlier,  has  other 
objects  to  which  her  attention  may  be  turned,  from 
whicl)  her  respectability  may  be  drawn.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  easily  pardon  those  whom  we  see  at  public 
places,  the  rivals  of  their  daughters,  with  the  airy 
gait,  the  flaunting  dress,  and  the  playful  giggle  ot 
fit^cen.  As  to  those  elderly  ladies  who  continue  to 
haunt  the  scenes  of  their  early  amusemeots,  vrfao 
sometitues  exhibit  themselves  there  in  all  the  gay 
colours  of  youth  and  fashion,  like  those  oonatunl 
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fruit-trees  that  blossom  in  December,  I  am  disposed 
rather  to  pity  than  to  blame  them.  In  thus  attend- 
ing the  triumphs  of  beauty,  they  may  be  of  tlie 
same  use  witli  the  monitor  who  followed  the  Roman 
heroes  in  their  triumphal  processions,  to  put  them 
in  mind,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  people,  and  the 
parade  of  conquest,  that  for  all  their  glory,  they 
were  still  but  men. 

''  But  the  progress  of  time  is  as  often  anticipated 
as  it  is  forgotten,  and  youth  usurps  the  privileges  of 
age  as  frequently  as  age  would  retain  the  privileges 
of  youth.  At  no  period,  perhaps,  was  this  prema- 
turity of  behaviour  more  conspicuous  than  at  pre- 
sent. We  have  boys  discoursing  politics,  arguing 
metaphysics,  and  supporting  infidelity,  at  an  age 
little  beyond  that  ^hen  they  used  to  be  playing  at 
taw  and  leap-frog.  Nor  are  these  the  most  hurtful 
of  their  pretensions.  In  vice,  as  in  self-importance, 
they  contrive  to  get  beyond  '  the  ignorant  present 
*  time ;'  and,  at  the  years  of  boyishness,  to  be  perfect 
men  in  licentiousness  and  debauchery.  It  is  much 
the  same  with  the  young  people  of  the  female  world. 
Girls,  who  formerly  used  to  be  found  in  the  nursery, 
are  now  brought  forward  to  all  the  prerogatives  of 
womanhood.  To  Bgure  at  public  places,  to  be  gal- 
lanted at  public  walks,  to  laugh  and  talk  loud  at 
both,  to  have  all  the  airs,  and  all  the  ease  of  a  fine 
lady,  are  now  the  acquirements  of  misses,  who,  in 
my  younger  days,  Mr.  Lounger,  were  working 
their  samplers,  learning  white  seam,  or  were  allowed 
to  spoil  a  mince-pie,  by  way  of  an  exercise  in  pastry: 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  now-a-days,  to  see  in 
the  corner  of  a  ball-rootn  at  midnight,  leaning  ofi. 
the  arm  of  her  partner,  and  now  and  then  answering 
some  of  his  speeches  with  a  rap  of  her  fan,  the 
same  ungrown  girl,  who,  not  a  great  mtiny  years 
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ago,  would  have  curtsey'd  to  the  company,  kissed 
Papa  and  Mama,  and  gone  to  bed  supperless  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  in  the  evening.  In  both  sexes, 
the  '  ingenuus  pudor/  the  becoming  modesty  and 
reserve,  which  were  formerly  the  most  pleasing  cha- 
racteristics of  youth,  seem  now  to  be  exploded : 
they  have  forgot  to  blush  ;  and  the  present  rule  of 
manners  is  such,  that  their  parents  do  not  blush  for 
them.  I  confess.  Sir,  it  is  not  without  some  indig- 
Bation  that  I  frequently  see  fathers  and  mothers 
Aniiing  with  complacency  and  pride  on  their  child- 
ren, for  saying  and  doing  things  for  which,  in  my 
time,  they  would  have  been  turned  out  of  the  room. 
—But  I  am  an  old  man,  apt  perhaps  to  complain 
Imd  be  peevish.  That  I  may  not  incur  the  other 
charge  of  the  poet,  the  garrulity  of  age,  I  beg  leave 
to  conclude,  by  assuring  you  that  I  am,  Sir,  your 
admirer  and  humble  servant, 

"  SEKEX." 

After  the  severity  of  Senex's  reprehension  of  the 
present  times,  on  which  he  certainly  has  not  looked 
with  a  favourable  eye,  it  may  be  a  relief  to  my 
readers,  to  read  a  letter  of  a  lighter  sort,  received 
from  another  correspondent,  from  whom  the  same 
paper  to  which  Senex  refers  has  drawn  the  follow- 
ing proposal. 

"  TO  THE  AUTHOR  Ot   THE  LOUNGER. 
"  SIR, 

**  I  HAD  the  honour  of  reading  your  paper  for  the 
New-year,  setting  forth  the  natural  reflections  to 
which  that  returning  period  should  give  rise,  and  the 
moral  uses  of  the  recollection  of  past  events.  I  am 
one,  Sir,  not  much  given  to  serious  reflections,  yet 
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I  acknowledge  the  use  of  remembrance,  provided  it 
does  not  go  back  an  unreasonable  time,  and  takes 
in  only  a  certain  set  of  events.  I  have  long  been  an 
attendant  and  admirer  of  the  fashionable  world ;  and 
do  not  indeed  think  it  worth  my  while  to  carry  my 
philosophy  down  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  people* 
Of  the  fashionable  world,  I  presume,  I  need  not  in- 
form you,  Sir,  that  the  New-year  does  not  begin  at 
the  1st  of  January  ;  it  used  to  be  computed  from 
the  18th;  but  this  year,  from  some  particular  inci- 
dents, it  is  not,  I  believe,  intended  that  it  should 
begin  so  early.  About  the  beginning  of  February, 
people  will  think  of  dating  the  commencement  of 
the  New-year,  and  may  perhaps  indulge  the  propen- 
^ty  you  suppose,  to  recollect  the  events  of  the  old. 
Of  this,  persons  of  fashion  have  the  greater  need, 
that  ^eir  years  suffer  an  interruption  unknown  ^o 
the  natural;  they  exist,  merely  in  a  state  of  oblivion, 
in  the  country,  for  five  or  six  months  of  summer  and 
autumn,  and  may,  therefore,  be  very  well  supposed 
to  forget  the  transactions  of  the  last  year,  which 
ended  so  long  a  while  before  the  present  began.  I 
would  propose,  Sir,  to  help  their  memories  by  a 
sort  of  moral  memorandum-book,  which  I  doubt 
sot,  as  you  are  a  philosopher  and  moralist,  will 
meet  with  your  approbation.  My  memorandum- 
book,  however,  will  consist  chiefly  of  things  which 
they  must  remember  to  forget*  I  subjoin  a  few  of 
the  proposed  memoranda,  by  which  you  may  judge 
of  the  utility  of  the  whole. 

'^  In  the  first  place,  then  people  of  fashion  will 
please  to 

—  forget  nature  as  much  as  possible. 

Such  of  them  as  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
keeping  in  practice  the  rules  of  a  polite  education, 
dunng  the  summer-months,  at  some  of  the  waterings* 
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places,  will  have  been  apt  to  let  the  rusticity  of  na^ 
ture  creep  upon  them.  They  may  have  learned  se- 
veral bad  habits,  which  they  must  now  by  all  means 
forget;  such  as,  laughing  at  a  merry,  or  crying  at 
ix  :  oving  tale  ;  being  themseves  happ}'^  withhappi- 
r\i'v<ii  or  sad  with  sorrow ;  being  pleased  with  the 
iirMitions  of  others,  or  pleasing  others  by  their  at- 
teiirions;  in  short,  a  great  many  sincerities  which 
might  do  well  enough  in  the  country,  but  which, 
like  other  natural  productions,  the  winter  always 
kills,  among  people  of  fashion,  in  a  town. 
**  They  will,  secondly,  remember  to 

—  forget  their  country- acquaintance. 

They  may  have  received  or  bestowed  many  rural 
civilities,  which  it  would  be  very  improper  to  recol- 
lect here,  and  may  meet  with  bows  and  curtesies 
from  very  odd  or  very  good  sort  of  people,  for  the 
terms  are  nearly  synonymous,  which  they  are  to  re* 
turn  only  with  a  broad  stare  of  surprise  at  the  free- 
dom used  with  them.  If  they  have  been  so  rusti- 
cated as  not  to  find  courage  for  that,  the  thing  may 
be  accomplished*  by  forgetting  their  eye-sight ;  for 
which  purpose  they  may  resume  their  opera-glasses, 
which  it  is  probable  have  lain  quietly  in  their  draw- 
*  ers  since  their  departure  from  town. 

**  It  is  a  memorandum  similar  to  the  above  to  put 
them  in  mind  that  married  persons  of  both  sexes 
are  to 

—  forget  their  Husbands,  Wives,  and  Children. 

There  is  a  manifest  indecorum,  or  rather  perhaps 

indecency,  in  the  remembrance  of  such  connexions, 

of  which  no  truly  polite  person  will  ever  be  guilty. 

**  A  direction  somewhat  akin  to  this  is  that  of 

—  forgetting  their  Fortunes. 
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of  which  the  remembrance,  when  it  interferes  witb 
the  demands  of  pleasure,  or  of  gaiety,  is  one  of  the 
most  vulgar  and  mechanical  things  in  the  world* 
It  will  at  any  rate,  be  time  enough  to  indulge  it  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  when  they  may  possibly  be 
put  in  mind  of  it  by  other  people.  As  they  are, 
indeed,  uniformly  to  shun  all  plebeian  qualities,  it 
is  indispensable  for  them  to 

—forget  their  Modesty. 

A  proper  confidence  in  ourselves  is  one  of  the 
truest  marks  of  having  lived  among  persons  of  con- 
dition. Neither  knowledge,  genius,  valour,  nor 
virtue  can  bestow  it ;  'tis  so  purely  the  gifl  of  fa- 
shion and  fashionable  society,  that  the  want  of  it  is 
an  absolute  disqualification  for  the  privileges  which 
attend  them. 

Under  this  head  of  mental  endowments,  I  may 
suggest  the  propriety  of 

— ^forgetting  their  Religion. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  country  they  may  have 
given  way  to  some  vulgar  prejudices,  which  it  were 
highly  improper  to  retain  in  town.  It  may  not  be 
amiss,  however  to  inform  them,  in  this  place,  what 
they  might  otherwise  have  scrupled  to  believe^ 
that  the  Church  has  of  late  become  a  place  of 
fashionable  resort  in  Edinburgh ;  and  what  is  still 
more  odd,  that  fine  people  actually  attend  to  the 
sermon.  The  eloquence  of  some  of  our  preachers, 
like  the  dagger  of  Macbeth,  has  '  murdered  sleep' 
there ;  for  which  reason,  it  will  not  be  so  conve- 
nient as  formerly,  to  go  thither  after  a  late  supper, 
or  a  long  party  at  whist,  the  night  before. 
'*  In  point  of  external  qualities^  the  ladies  are  to 

— forget  their  Complexions. 
VOL.  XXX.  F  F 
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In  the  morning  they  are  to  be  much  paler^  and  in 
the  evening  much  more  blooming,  than  thej  were 
in  the  country.  If  other  people  remember  them 
from  the  one  period  to  the  other,  there  is  no  help 
for  it ; — as  things  go  now,  it  does  not  much  signify. 
Very  fine  ladies  may  sometimes  forget  to  dress  at 
all :  it  will  show  ease,  and  a  certain  contempt  for 
their  company,  to  which  people  of  high  fashion  are 
entitled. 

**  On  the  subject  of  dress,  I  may  add,  by  way 
of  caution,  that  the  ladies  would  do  well 

—not  to  forget  themselves. 

I  don't  mean  this  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
Uie  phrase,  which  it  may  be  sometimes  very  proper 
and  convenient  to  do.  What  I  mean  is  simply  to 
put  them  in  mind,  that  a  lady  in  town,  in  the  mo- 
dern dress,  takes  up  so  much  more  room  than  she 
does  in  the  country,  that  very  serious  consequences 
might  ensue  from  her  not  attending  to  the  space 
which  she  necessarily  occupies.  An  acquaintance 
of  mine,  who  is  somewhat  of  an  antiquarian,  obsen*- 
ed  to  me,  what  an  opinion  our  great-grand-chil- 
dren might  be  led  to  form  of  the  size  of  the  ladies' 
heads  towards  the  close  of  the  18th  centurjr,  if  any 
of  the  fashionable  hats  should  happen  to  be  preserv- 
ed in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  But,  in  reply,  I 
desired  him  to  take  notice,  that  they  would  be  set 
right  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  race  by  examining 
the  walking-sticks  of  the  men,  which  are  just  as 
much  below  the  medium  standard,  as  the  hats  of 
the  other  sex  are  beyond  it.  By  the  hats,  they 
might  conjecture  us  to  be  bred  of  Patagonians; 
by  the  sticks  they  would  conclude  us  to  be  a  ge- 
neration of  Laplanders, 

**  But  I  find  I  am  wandering  from  my  subject.  I 
must  put  myself  in  mind,  that  it  is  time  to  conclude 
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this  hasty  scrawl,  by  having  the  honour  to  subsribe 
myself,  with  all  possible  consideration  and  respect, 

"  SIR, 

<<  Your  most  obedient  and 

**  most  devoted  humble  servant, 

V  "  MEMORY  MODISH •*' 
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